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Jammu. If anyone has the Ultimate Dossier on 
this region, it is he, after years of running about 
India's northernmost state, administering and 
adventuring his way around its valleys, peaks 
and rivers. 

Along the way he discovered sculpted 
stone tablets (and stunning bathing beauties) at 
enclosed mountain springs, met shamans who 
drank the blood of slaughtered goats and 
mystics who walked on live coals, changed 
from a cynic to a staunch votary of Himalayan 
mysticism, revived Basohli's famous miniature 
paintings, worked with nomadic Gujjar tribes 
(and tried to promote the embroidered shoes 
and jewellery that they wear), earned a 
reputation for trekking to every village in his 
jurisdiction once every year and survived three 
bomb blasts (during the first of which he won 

_ the love of the people and the frontpage of local 
newspapers for trying to save two children 
trapped amidst flames). This was in the course 
| of work. (More or less.) 

Between whiles, he managed to watch 
exciting, fast-paced folk dances, translated 
| dozens of folksongs, took copious notes on 
almost everything and, in particular, tried to 
take forward Jammu's legendary Hifidu- 
Muslim-Sikh unity. 

In this first-of-its-kind encyclopzedic 
three-volume set on Jammu, Kashmir and 
Ladakh, one on each region, Parvez Dewan 
_ shares in detail, his interest and excitement in 
the fabled land that has been the arena of his 
adult life: an up-to-date yet timeless guide to 
the magical trinity of Jammu, Kashmir and 
Ladakh that crowns the sub-continent of India. 
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This book has used diacritical marks to double the value of three 
vowels: a, i and u. Therefore 


‘a’ is as in ‘cathedral’ 


6A? 


4’ is as in ‘father’ 
‘e’ is as in ‘get’ 
‘é’ is as in ‘café’ 
‘i? is as in ‘it? 

ta 


j 
‘fi’ is a brief, almost silent ‘n,’ much as in ‘monk.’ 


tn? 


o’ is always as in ‘go’ 


is as in ‘eat’ 


‘u’ is as in ‘put? 
‘QW’ is as in ‘food’ 
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Preface 


i 


Maifi mardaf 6 jammait Jammi: (When I die, may I be reborn in Jammu) 

—Old Dogri saying 

‘If I had a choice between going to Jammit and any other city of the 
world, I would choose Jammii without hesitation. 

—Khalid Hasan, Memory Lane to Jammii (2004), Sialkot, Pakistan 


Tourists unfairly assume that the sprawling mountainous Jammu province 
must be much like the flat highway between Pathankot and Jammu. The 
fact is that Jamm( is the only district in the entire province’ where it does 
not snow. Jammu province has six districts. The other five have tall 
mountain peaks that are covered with snow in winter, pleasant meadows 
in summer and forests throughout the year. 

Doda district alone is almost as big as all of Kashmir put together. 
Doda is thickly wooded and has some of the highest mountain peaks and 
most exciting trekking routes in the world. Rajouri has a series of lakes 
atop tall mountains. And what Jammia district lacks in terms of mountains, 
it more than makes up through its renowned temples and shrines, and 
forts, palaces and archaeological sites dating from the Harappan Age to 
the present. 

Recreational and adventure tourists have, thus, never given Jamma 
province its due. 

Not that Jammai has any reason to complain. Thanks to Sri Mata 
Vaishno Devi ji it receives more than sixty lakh (six million) pilgrim 
tourists every year. As a result there is considerable wealth and, at the 
junior levels, little unemployment in several parts of the province. 

However, these pilgrim tourists tend to quickly go up to the Holy 
Shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji, and then rush back to their homes. 
If they knew of the riches that Jammiai province has to offer, perhaps 
they would feel tempted to stay on for a few more days. 
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And that is what this book attempts to do: to tell the world about the 
attractions of this Himalayan province. These include: 

e The temple circuit 

e The Shiv circuit 

e Sufi shrines 

e Lakes 

e Hill resorts 

e Mountain peaks j 

Forts and fortresses: Jammi province has more than a hundred 
forts and fortresses. The better known forts of the region are the Bahu 
and Mahorgarh forts (of Jamma district), the Krimchi and Ramnagar 
forts (of Udhampur district), the Mangla, Dhannidhar and Chingus forts 


(of Rajouri), the Poonch fort and the Gajpat fort. Kathua district has a 
number of famous forts and palaces. 
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The incredible annual increase in the number of pilgrims going to the 
Shiv Khori cave-shrine is perhaps the most important of these—in terms 
of economic activity generated. However, it was the Katra-based duo of 
Shiv Kumar Sharma and Rakesh Wazir who convinced me that if we 
could build two (and, if possible, three) bridges across the streams that 
menace pilgrims during the rains, we could attract pilgrims throughout 
the year. The efficient engineering staff of the Tourism Department built 
two of those bridges, commenced work on the third, improved the path 
to the shrine and installed state of art street lights during my stint in that 
department. 

We next decided to publicise Shiv Khori. We were able to do this 
extremely inexpensively by inviting the national press and television to 
Shiv Khori’s colourful annual fair. The Jammia Hotels and Restaurants 
Association arranged for the mediapersons’ hospitality at Hotel Asia. Shiv 
Kumar Sharma organised the wrestling tournament (for which my 
department paid). 

The media, especially the television channels, gave us cooperation of 
a kind we could not have dreamed of. Arunava Das of The Statesman 
devoted half a page of the Sunday magazine to Shiv Khori, its vibrant fair 
and our efforts to promote it. This brought us thousands of pilgrims 
from Befigél, for which we are grateful. The cave-shrine received so 
much publicity in the first year of our promotion (1998) that the number 
of pilgrims rose almost fifty per cent over the previous year. After that 
pilgrim arrivals started increasing by an astonishing sixty per cent a year. 
I am lucky to have been part of the team that got credit for what would 
have happened anyway. 

The revival of the Basohli School of Miniature Painting after a gap 
of 123 years would have remained a brainwave in my head had Feroz 
Ahmed, the then General Manager of the District Industries Centre, 
Kathua, not given me the funds for the administrative structure of the 
school. A handicrafts centre had just closed down elsewhere in the 
district. He offered to shift it to Basohli for the art school of my dreams. 
Mr C.L. Sehgal, Joint Director, Handicrafts, travelled with me to Rait 
(Himachal Pradésh) to check if my claims were for real. He helped me 
in my negotiations to get a descendant of Nainsukh, the great artist, back 
to Basohli. 

Pt. Mangat Ram Sharma, the then MLA of Basohli, and Mr Swami 
Raj Sharma, DC, Kathua, helped consolidate the school. In my research 
my biggest clue came from a school teacher, probably called Sharma, 
who tried to discourage me by telling me about the poor financial condition 
of a family of artists living in Rait. That’s how I got to know about Rait. 
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Dr Goswamy’s articles confirmed that they were Nainsukh’s great- 
grandchildren. 

Today I am associated with the various annual tourism festivals that 
I started in Jammd, Kashmir and Ladakh—most of which have survived 
to this day. (Only Jammii’s August Kite Festival did not, because of 
pressure on the department applied by a local newspaper. Its own 
columnists lamented the Kite Festival’s absence the next year.) 


The idea of holding a cultural festival at Lake Mansar was born in 
1993 during a discussion with Parvez Jamal, a film-maker. His Excellency 
the Governor Sh. G.C. Saxena Suggested that we introduce yachts on the 
lake. I discovered that the National Cadet Corps had yachts, which | 
borrowed from them for the festival. Mrs. Rajni Saxena thought that a 
tree-house for children would be a good idea. I got my engineers to build 
one. Unfortunately, the Saxenas left the state soon after giving these 
wonderful suggestions. 

Muhammad Farid, a Bakerwal tribal chief, and his tribe gave the 
Mansar Festival enormous character—colourful costumes, camel rides, 
traditional dreadlock hair-styles for visitors, ethnic food. The April 1993 
festival did not bring us many tourists from outside the state, but it was 


a spectacular hit with the people of Jamm@i and other nearby towns. It 
also got Mansar lots of publicity. 


It was around then that Raju Chaudhari, an avid golfer, told me that 


a golf course could be created quite easil 


It was also Raju Chaudhari who Suggested that one could ski at Patni 
Top. My Joint Director, $.s. Bhalla, and the Department of Youth Services 
and Sports, implemented that idea. 

My Ladakh Festival, launched in September 1993, was the product 
of the experience that we gained at Mansar and Mantalai. 

If my department was able to achieve so much during my first stint 
(1992-94), it was entirely becduse of the clear-cut guidelines and 
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unwavering backing of Lt Gen M.A. Zaki, Advisor to His Excellency the 
Governor of the state. Because of the conditions prevailing at the time 
in the crown jewel of the state’s tourism industry, Lt Gen Zaki wanted 
the department to concentrate on Jamma and Ladakh. 

In my second stint as the Tourism Commissioner of the state (1998- 
2001) I had this idea of making Shahdara Sharief the all-India capital of 
the hamd and naat forms of devotional singing. That holy shrine has a 
monthly holy day and an annual urs. The idea was to hold a small contest 
every month and a grand all India (and Bangladesh—for many people 
there belong to the same sil/sild or order) contest once a year. 

The idea was also to create a sufi circuit in Jamma—for bus travellers 
from Delhi and Ajmer Sharief. The circuit included the Jammii shrine of 
Peer Baba Budhan Shah and Akhnoor’s Balley Bagh (and, ultimately, 
Kishtwar). The Government of Punjab was extremely enthusiastic about 
collaborating with us, because Faridkot and Malerkotla were not far from 
the National Highway that went to Jammd, and the Pir Baba Nao Gazia 
shrine near Shahbad (Haryana) is right on the highway. 

The ‘system’ was clearly not interested—as it made clear through 
inaction. So I roped in my friend, Maulana Athar Hussain Dehlavi, thanks 
to whom the monthly contests got off to a flying start. Attendances at 
Shahdara Sharief—and on the circuit—rose sharply, as did collections at 
the concerned shrines. However, after a few months some people had 
doctrinal objections, because of which we discontinued the contests. 

I turned my attention to Katra, to make it a similar all India capital 
of devotional singing. I sent people (who get a salary to do these things) 
to Delhi to negotiate with the music company most obviously associated 
with the pilgrimage of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji. They went to Delhi for 
two successive seasons. But once again the ‘system’ failed. 

That was when Rakesh Wazir, whom | did not know from Adam, 
stepped in. He knew the potential that my idea held for Katraé. He put me 
in touch with Mr. Ganésh Jain, the head of Venus Cassettes and Records, 
who immediately agreed to give a recording contract to the winner of the 
annual first prize. This contract was, and remains, central to the scheme. 

Mr Vikas Mohan, who publishes one of Filmistan’s most influential 
trade journals and is also a film producer, helped us with the publicity. 
Rakesh Wazir and he have ever since made sure that the judges of the 
contest are some of the most important names of Filmistan (hitherto 
known as Bollywood): Pahlaj Nihalani, the President of the All India 
Motion Pictures and Television Programme Producers Association, 
Gordhan Tanwani, a leading film producer and Vijay Galani, who has 
produced some very successful films. 
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Today the All India Devotional Songs Contest is major national 
institution. All winners hike their rates for live performances. The 2004 
winner, Himani Kapoor of Faridabad, has been signed to sing songs for 
Venus Records’ film Chingari (dir. Kalpna Lajmi). 

The Jammd Festival is another major annual fixture born during my 
second tenure. The idea to hold it originated at a meeting that Mr Mohd 
Ashraf, Director General, Tourism, who was my second in command, 
had convened with the tourism industry of Jammi. He suggested that the 
Mansar Festival be shifted to Jammié. (We now have both.) The first 
Jamma Festival, 2001, was a spectacular success because of the 
organisational skills of the Deputy Commissioner of Jammi, Raj Goyal, 
the fabulous Rajpit pageantry arranged by Mr Gulchain Sifigh Charak 
and the stunning, pedigreed white horses brought by the Pushtoons 
(Pathans) of Gutli Bagh, Kashmir. 


Glossary 


‘AJK?: ‘Azad’? Jammii and Kashmir. Pakistan has illegally occupied a large 
part of the state of Jamma and Kashmir. It has divided POK (Pakistan 
Occupied Kashmir) into three board entities: i)the so-called ‘AJK’ (which 
is mainly occupied Jamma plus the Muzaffarabad area/ Kishen Gafiga 
valley of occupied Kashmir); ii)the so-called Northern Areas (which consist 
of occupied Ladakh-Gilgit), and iii)Shaksgam (which Pakistan has ceded 
to China). People wrongly assume that ‘AJK’ and POK are synonyms. 
‘AJK’ is only one part—and a very small part, at that—of POK. The 
quotation marks around the word Azad (meaning ‘free’ or ‘independent’) 
and around the acronym AJK draw attention to the fact that ‘AJK’ is not 
an independent political entity but is an occupied territory. 

AJKMC: ‘AJK’ Muslim Conference 

ashtami: The eighth day 

chowk: Crossroads. The point where roads meet. Also, sothetimes, 
the village or town square. 

gali, galla, ld: These are, respectively, the Urdi, Dogri and Ladakhi 
words for ‘mountain pass.’ 

gurudward: Sikh temple. 

havan: Classical Vedic prayer before a sacred fire. 

HP: Himachal Pradésh, the state on the eastern boundaries of the 
Jammd and Ladakh regions of J&K. 

ISI: Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intelligence 

J&K: Jamm@i and Kashmir, the name of the state that Jamm@i is a 
part of. 75 

jdgirdar: A jdgirdér was a person whom the king (all right, the 
state) had given a jdgir. In turn, a jdgir was a large tract of land, 
normally consisting of one or more villages. The jdgirdér was much 
more than a headman. He collected land revenue (and, sometimes, other 
taxes) on behalf of the state, was responsible for law and order and 
maintained a number of soldiers—cavalrymen as well as foot soldiers— 
for the army of his state. 
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jeepable road: A track on which only rugged sports-utility vehicles 
can ply. 

kol, kuhl: Water channel, 

ling/ lingam: A stone shaped like a thimble, found in most Shiv 
temples. 

LoC: Pakistan has illegally occupied 35.15 per cent of the state of 
Jammtai and Kashmir. India actually administers 45.62 per cent of the 
state. (China is in the illegal occupation of the rest.) A ‘Line of Control’ 
separates the portion where the Indian tricolour flies from the portion 
illegally occupied by Pakistdn. It is not an ‘international border’ (IB) 
because neither side accepts it as that. It serves the same purpose as a 
border but lacks the legal status of one. 

maiidir: Hifidi temple. 

masjid: Mosque. 

MC: Muslim Conference 

mohalla: A traditional urban Indian neighbourhood. 

motorable road: ‘Motorable’ means that in theory a car (or bus) can 
drive on that road. In practice most ‘motorable’ roads are only ‘jeepable.’ 
A ‘motorable stretch’ (or motorable distance) is one on which you can travel 
in a vehicle. You don’t have to walk on that stretch, except for exercise. 

mufdan: Ritual shaving of the head of a male child. 

ndllah: Stream. 

navmi: Ninth day. 


pass(es)/ mountain passes: What is a pass? A pass, more precisely 
a mountain pass, is a gap between two mountain peaks. It the highest 
point on a segment of a mountain road. There might be more than one 
pass on a road, and the next pass might be higher still. There always are 
mountains on the right and left of a pass. These mountains are much 
higher than the pass. The job of a pass is to help you cross from the 
place behind you to the place in front, without having to climb all the 
way to the top of the mountain. A pass is called a galli in Urdu/ 
Kashmiri, a galld in Dogri and /é in Ladakhi. 

POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir): These are areas of Jamma & 
Kashmir that are under Pakistan’s illegal occupation. 

PPP: People’s Party of Pakistan 


roadhead: This is the place to which one can travel in an automobile. 
In Indian English, it is the point till which there is a ‘motorable’ road. 
After this place one has to walk (or ride a pony) to get to the final 
destination. Conversely, on the return journey, this is the point where the 
trek ends and the ‘motorable’ road begins. 
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sddhu:. A Hindt ascetic, who normally lives a very frugal life. 

samédhi: This is a Hindd tradition in which a saint enters (or a group 
of saints enter) a cave or temple or a pit in the ground. They lock 
themselves in there, without food or water, and let themselves die. In 
Kashmir, both Hindi and Muslim saints are known to have done this. 
Hindus everywhere (and in Kashmir the Muslims, too) glorify such acts 
as a form of martyrdom. The act is called ‘performing/ obtaining/ taking 
samadhi.’ The place where they commit this act is called a ‘samadhi.’ 
Thus the word is both an act and a shrine. 

saptami: The seventh day 

-sar: The Hindi-Sanskrit-Dogri word for ‘lake’. 

sarai/ serai: A rest house, as in caravanserai. 

satsafig: Congregation of devotees 

TRC is an important abbreviation to remember. It stands for ‘Tourist 
Reception Centre.’ Jammti has a fairly elaborate TRC and is supposed to 
offer every facility needed by a tourist, including reasonably priced 
accommodation. Katra, too, has a TRC though not as elaborate. 

trekker: Indian English. A trekker is someone who treks. 

urs: This is something like a Catholic Saint’s Day. It is a religious 
occasion held at shrines, and is marked by prayer. At most shrines the 
urs is held once a year:, often on the death anniversary of the saint. At 
some shrines (notably that of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti at Ajmer Sharief, 
Rajasthan) it is held twice in a year. The Islamic calender (Hijri) is lunar. 
Therefore, the dates of annual events shift every year. 

However, in many parts of South Asia (including Kashmir) urses are 
observed according to solar calendars, normally the one used by the local 
Hindu community as well. Urs, incidentally, is a singular. The plural 
would be wrses. 

yagya: Classical Védic prayer ceremony 

ydtrd: a Hindu pilgrimage; a journey towards a sacred shrine. ‘Yatra’ 
literally means ‘trip’ or ‘journey.’ There are several important Hindu 
shrines in the Himalayas, especially in J&K, HP and the UP hills. Devotees 
normally trek up to the shrine once a year on a designated day (or set 
of days). These yatras normally take place in summer, because in winter 
it would be difficult to reach the concerned shrine because of the snow. 
In a religious context, ydtrd means ‘pilgrimage. 

These ydtrds have a fixed starting point, normally a temple at the 
bottom of that hill. Devotees gather there and then trek up to the shrine 
in a longish procession. Most yatras terminate at the hilltop shrine where, 
often, a colourful fair is held. Yatris (pilgrims) return to their homes in 
the plains or foothills not in a procession but when they please. 
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Pilgrimages in the hills are normally connected with Lord Shiv or the 
Mother Goddess Durga (in one of her several manifestations). Lord Shiv’s 
wife, the goddess Parvati, is one of Durgé Mata’s best-known incarnations. 
Yet, some of the Mata’s major forms (especially that of Sri Mata Vaishno 
Dévi ji and Ragnya Dévi) are connected with the story of Sri Ram. 

yatri: Hifidi for ‘pilgrim’; the Dogri word for ‘pilgrim’ is ydtra. 
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any time of the day (or night), throughout the year. Accommodation is available at the 
Bhavan (centre), near the Holy Cave. This is one of the most popular pilgrimages in 
India. 
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Lake Mansar, Udhampur 

It is said that this area was called Khoon before the era of The Mahabharat. 
According to one version, Babra Vahan killed his father, the great archer Arjun, by 
mistake. The gem that grows naturally on the forehead of Shésh Nag, the cobra king, 
was needed to bring Arjun back to life. Shésh Nag lives under the surface of the 
earth. So Babri Vahan shot one arrow (and not two, as the more popular version 
claims) into the earth. This created an underground burrow (surarig) at the place 
now known as Surinsar. The path that the arrow took was shaped somewhat like a 
U—as was the burrow that it created. The arrow emerged with the gem (mani) at the 
place later named MAnsar. Lakes were formed at both ends of the U-shaped burrow. 
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A History of Jammu State 


In a Nutshell 


There once was a king called Agnibaran. He was a descendant of Kush, 
the elder son of Sri Ram, King of Ayodhya. Agnibaran, his brother and 
their followers migrated from Oopa, their estate in Ayodhya. They first 
went to Kangra and then crossed River Ravi to settle at Parole, a village 
close to the J&K, Punjab border. (There are several references to Parole 
in the chapter on ‘Kathua’ district.) This event took place in the later 
Vedic period according to some historians and ‘about the time of Cyrus,’ 
according to others. 

Agnibaran’s son, Vayu Srava, conquered all lands as far west as the 
Jammu Tawi. Four other Surajbansi kings followed in succession. The 
fifth was Agni Garbh. His eldest son, Bahu Lochan, succeeded him and 
founded the town and fort of Bahu, on the left bank of the Tawi, and 
made it his capital. 

Bahu Lochan then tried to conquer territories in the plains. So he 
went to war with Chandrahas, the king of Punjab, but was killed. His 
younger brother, Jambu Lochan, avenged his death and killed Chandrahas. 

On becoming the king, Jambu Lochan went on a hunt. When he 
crossed the Tawi, he found a deer (or a goat) and a tiger drinking water 
from the same pond. His ministers explained that this meant that the soil 
of the place was so virtuous that no living being was the enemy of another. 

Raja Jambu Lochan decided to found his capital, Jambupura, on that 
noble soil, on the right bank of the Tawi, overlooking his brother’s fort. 

It is generally accepted that the brothers—Raja Jambu Lochan and 
Raja Bahu Lochan-founded the twin cities of Jammu and Bahu respectively 
in the 14th century BC. (Today, Bahu, which is across the river from 
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downtown Jammu, is part of Jammu city. It is a major tourist attraction 
because of its ancient temple, its early 19th-century A.D. fort and the 
Bagh-e-Bahu gardens.) 

Jammu province is several times as big as the city of the same name. 
It has traditionally been divided into a large number of tiny kingdoms. 
The kingdom based in Jammu city has from time to time asserted control 
over many (but, till the 19th century, never all) of these kingdoms. Ranjit 
Dev, king of Jammu proper (A.D. 1723-1783), was one of the few who 
controlled as many as 22 of these principalities from Jammu city. His 
successors squabbled amongst themselves. This paved the way for a 
takeover by the Sikh rulers of neighbouring Punjab. 

The great Sikh ruler, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, too, had problems 
controlling the province. So he sent Raja Gulab Singh, a descendant of 
Raja Ranjit Dev, to put down the rebellion. Gulab managed to conquer 
much of the present day Jammu province—perhaps that anyone had the 
first time ever done so—on behalf of the Sikh kingdom. However, after 
Ranjit Singh’s death the Sikh kingdom disintegrated. The British demanded 
an indemnity of Rs. 1.5 crore (15 million) for the war in which the 
British had defeated the Lahore kingdom. 

Most successors of Ranjit Singh were unable to pay. However, 
Gulab Singh paid Rs. 75 lakh (7.5 million). In turn, under the Treaty of 
Amritsar, the British gave him all of the Valley of Kashmir (and some 
other territories). Gulab Singh became a Maharaja, one of only five in all 
of undivided India to be accorded a 21-gun salute by the British colonial 
government. 

His son, Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-85), inherited his throne, to 
be followed by Pratap Singh. Pratap, in turn, was succeeded in 1925 by 
his nephew Maharaja Hari Singh who ruled till the 26th October, 1947, 


when he signed the instrument of (the) accession of the state to the 
Union of India. 


Pre-history 


Archzologists have, since 1935, made major discoveries about Jammu’s 
Pre-history. Fossils of almost two dozen species of the human-like 
Sivapithecus ape have been found in the Shivalik range of Himachal 
Pradesh (HP), Ramnagar (Jammu) and Pakistan, The stone age of Jammu, 
seems to have had a culture similar to that of the Soan culture of the 
Shivaliks of neighbouring Potwar (Pakistan) and the Beas Valley (HP). 

Excavations at Lakhanpur (on River Ravi), Nagrota (on River Tawi), 
Koote (on the Bei) and Ambaran (on River Chenab) have revealed four 
terraces. The earliest of these date to the pleistocene period. 
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The Soan Period: This period has been sub-divided into three sub- 
periods. 

i) Early Soan: (Around 1.6 million years BC.) Some simple tools 
made of pebbles and flakes have been excavated from the first 
terrace. Implements in the second terrace are similar but show 
greater diversity and sophistication. The sites: Gurha Pattan and 
Nagrota (both Jammu district) and Kurro, Pinyani, Sutash and 
Terra (all Kathua). 

ii) Late Soan: Flakes found from the third terrace were fully 
developed. 

Sites: Ambaran, Jagatpur, Katra, Kishanpur, Mah and Nagrota. 

iii) | Final Soan: (Around 13,000 B.C.) In the fourth terrace were 
found small pebble tools. In this period chert was used as one 
of the raw materials. 

The Neolithic Period: Polished stone tools from this period have 
been found in the foothills of the Shivaliks. These include adzes, axés, 
chisels, grinders, hammerstones, picks and ringstones. They are much 
like the tools from this period found in Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. 
These tools show that the people had started producing food. They had 
thus grown out of the food-gathering stage. 


Sites: Amb Gharota, Dayala Chak, Gurha Pattan, Kurro, Kut, Mah 
and Malpur. 

Archzeology: Malpur is a major neolithic site. Mafida is Harappan. 
Other important pre-historic sites are Ambaran, Guru Baba ka Tilla and 
Jafar Chak. Between them we have evidence of civilisation from the sixth 
century BC onwards. 


Paucity of Sources 


Among early references to the region are mentions in the Mahabharat 
and the memoirs of Timur. Excavations conducted in Akhnoor, which is 
in Jammu district, revealed signs of the Harappan civilisation as well as 
Indo-Greek artefacts. (See ‘Ambaran’ and ‘Manda’ in the chapter on 
‘Jammu district.”) Fine terracotta Buddhas excavated in the district indicate 
that Jammu had an advanced civilisation several centuries before King 
Harsh Vardhan. Other archaeological evidence indicates signs of the 
Mauryan, Kushan and Gupta periods. 

Ferishta, the medizval historian, wrote about incidents that took place 
in the first century of the Christian era. Around then Raja Ram Dev 
Rathor, king of Kannauj, invaded and defeated the king of Jammu, who 
had to give his daughter in marriage to Rathor’s son. So, we have at least 
that for sure. 
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Between the first and tenth centuries A.D. we know very little about 
the state. Two copper plates found in Chamba were the first to mention 
an independent state called Durgara, which obviously was what we now 
know as Jammu. These plates date to the eleventh century but talk of 
things that happened in the early tenth century. 

The famous Chamba copper-plates are the title deeds of Raja Asht- 
varman (A.D. 1030-40). They mention a confrontation with the Durgar 
people. 

(In the chapter on ‘Udhampur’, in the section about the Mansar 
Lake, we have discussed a theory about how the words ‘Dogra’ and 
‘Duggar’ might have originated. Here is a slight variant: Hutchison and 
Vogel argue that just as the Gujjar tribe derives its name from the 
Sanskrit ‘Gurjar’, clearly ‘Duggar’ comes from the ‘Durgara’ mentioned 
on the Chamba copper-plates. But there’s no contradiction between the 
two theories. The Durgara tribe could well have taken its name from the 
Mansar-Surinsar lakes and the word Dogra was then derived from it.) 

Alberuni (Abu Rihan) who travelled in India between A.D. 1017 and 
1031 mentions Jammu province. He says that the road from Hardwar to 
Kashmir passed through Pinjor (near Chandigarh), Dahmala (Nurpur), 
Ballawur (Billawar), Ladha and the Rajagiri fort, before going up north 
through the Pir Panjal pass. 

The Rajatarangini mentions neither Jammu nor Durgara, though it 
talks about much smaller states. That could be because the capital of 
Durgara was at Babbapura (now Babor), 27km. east of Jammu, near the 
left bank of the Tawi. (The ruins of seven stone temples survive at Babor. 
The Sharda script has been used in these temples. That would date the 
temples to at least-the 13th century A.D. A coin from the reign of King 
Kalash of Kashmir (A.D. 1063-1089) has been found at Babor.) 

Other states in Jammu province mentioned by the Rajatarangini 
include Vallapura (Billawar), Bhadravaksh (Bhaderwah), Kashtavat 
(Kishtwar), Vartul (Batal: the area between Banihal and Ramban) and 
Vishalata (the area around Dharamkot) and Jasata.! 

Bahu, almost certainly, was Jammu’s ancient capital. Babor took 
over much later, perhaps in the eleventh century when Bahu began to be 
attacked by invaders from the west. Kirti Raja, one of the kings of 
Babbapura (elsewhere mentioned as the king of Nilapura), visited Kashmir 


in the winter of A.D. 1087-88. This was during the reign of Kalash, to 
——— 
1. Could this be Jasrota? Unlikel 
A.D. 1148. On the other hand, 
have been born around A.D. 1] 
to the month and day. Howev 
or two earlier. 


y. Kalhan started writing the Rajatarangini n 
the prince who founded Jasrota is believed to 
95. Dates given by Kalhan are mostly accurate 
er, Prince Jas Dev could have been born a century 
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whom his daughter Bhuvanamati was married. That might explain the 
aforementioned coin. 

References to the princes of what is now Jammu district and its 
neighbourhood become a little more frequent, from this point but mostly 
with reference to Kashmir. Around A.D. 1114 Prince Vajradhar of 
Babbapura went on a pilgrimage to Kurukshetra. There he met Kalash’s 
great-grandson Prince Bhiksha Char, whose family had been replaced as 
the rulers of Kashmir by the Lohara dynasty. Vajradhar supported Bhiksha 
Char’s claim. However, four years later he supported the Lohara King 
Sussala against Bhiksha Char. The Rajatarangini clearly implies that 
Sussala was the boss and Vajradhar the weaker party. 

Now again for more than four hundred years there is little authentic 
information about Jammu. However, we are told of twenty Rajas having 
ruled in succession till Raja Paras Ram Dev (1589). After that dates start 
getting more accurate. The Vanshawali (family tree) of the Jammu royal 
family is one of the few local sources and is fairly reliable. It mentions 
120 kings and princes, but has major blanks. It reveals that local as well 
as foreign kings ruled Jammu. Between 1589 and 1812 there were twelve 
indigenous kings in Jammu. Hutchison and Vogel, who published in 
1932, have used the Vanshawali to painstakingly reconstruct the history 
of Jammu. 

The only other local sources are the 19th century Gulabnama and 
the Tawdreekh e Rajputan Mulk e Punjab (A History of the Rajputs of 
the Punjab) by Thakur Kahan Singh Balauria. (In the nineteenth and in 
much of the twentieth century, all kingdoms in what is now the Jammu 
province, even Bhaderwah and Kishtwar, were included by writers in the 
Punjab Hill States.) 

Timur invaded Jammu in 1398-9. The Malfuzat i Timuri, which 
records the invasion, and the Tdreekh e Kashmir e Azami (1417) are the 
oldest extant works to mention Jammu by its present name. The town 
was around five hundred years old then. Thus, going by the only reliable 
source we have, Jammu was founded around A.D. 900. (What was 
founded before that was probably the Bahu section of the town.) 


Alternative versions 


Others tell the Bahu-Jambu story slightly differently. They say that the 
two Rajput brothers who had migrated from Ayodhya in ancient times, 
first settled near River Sutlej. The clan lived at various places in the 
Punjab for the next twenty-eight generations. Various kings and dynasties 
patronised this clan of warriors. 

According to this version, Bija Singh (c. A.D. 426), was the first of 
the clan to have settled in the present Jammu province. He represented 
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the 28th generation and shifted, with his clan, close to Mirpur (now in 
POK). The clan lived there for thirty-one generations. 

In the fifty-ninth generation, around A.D. 1207, the clan broke up 
into three broad groups. Some members of the family went over to 
Chamba, while the second branch settled at Teera Kangra. The main 
branch, consisting of Kripal Dev and his brother Sangram Dev, went 
over to the Dhahman hills and established their capital, Bahu, there. Later 
Sangram set up a township of his own across the river from Bahu. This 
grew into the present Jammu City. 

Kashmir’s own historians, Hindu as well as Muslim, have chronicled 
the valley in the minutest detail. We have surviving histories that were 
written as early as in A.D. 1148; and if the Nilamat Puran counts as 
history then we have a text that dates to the 6th or 7th century A.D. On 
the other hand for Jammu, Leh and Kargil we have almost nothing to go 
by. Because of the paucity of sources already mentioned, we have widely 
differing, rival versions of the history of Jammu. I have mostly gone 
along with Hutchison and Vogel, because they have adduced more evidence 
than the anonymous 19th century authors, also British, of the Bija Singh/ 
Kripal Dev/ Sangram Dev version. 

Both schools agree that Bahu came up first and Jammu somewhat 
later. Both accounts merge in the reign of the great Raja Mal Dev 
(c. A.D. 1370). 

Dr. D.C. Sharma has a totally revisionist version. Without citing 
authority he says that Kirpal Dev and Sangram Dev belonged to Rajasthan. 
According to him, these two brothers (and their clans) fled Rajasthan 
when India was attacked by ‘Mohd. Gauri and Mohd. Gaznavi.’ (The 
latter must be Mahmad of Ghazna.) When they reached the Bahu area of 
Jammu, they found it largely uninhabited, except for a few Megh (scheduled 
caste) families. 

Some migratory tribes would take their cattle and sheep to the pastures 
of Bhaderwah and Kishtwar every summer. Dr. Sharma says that every 
time when they returned to the plains for the winters, they would forcibly 
occupy the Meghs’ fields. Therefore, when Rajputs from Rajasthan came 
Over to settle in the Bahu area, the Meghs felt a sense of security. The 
Rajputs decided to protect the Meghs from the ‘barbarities’ of the 
migratory shepherds and cowherds, Later the tribals, too, submitted to 
their authority. Kirpal settled at Bahu and Sangram founded Jammu. So, 
no Bahu-Jambu. No tiger and no deer/goat. 


Was ancient Jammu part of Madr Désh/Janpad? 


Jammu was part of the region called ‘Madr Janpad’ by Panini and Madr 
Désh by other ancient writers, There is unanimity among scholars on this 
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point. As a result we have some authentic information about the ancient 
Jammu region. Shagal, Sakal or Shahal (Sialkot) was the capital of this 
major janpad (region), which covered much of west Punjab and Jammu. 

That Madr was somewhere near Jammu is beyond doubt. The Nilamat 
Purdn says that when Jalodhbhay, the demon, terrorised the people, they 
fled to Uttar Madr (North Madr). The great ancient saint Kashyap had 
visited the Madr as well as Trigart janpads. He mentioned several rivers, 
including the Devika, the Iravati (Ravi), Taushi (presumably the Tawi), 
the Chandrabhaga (certainly the Chenab) and the Vipasha (the Beas?). If 
all these rivers had indeed been in or around Madr, then this region must 
certainly have been Jammu and the adjoining parts of the Punjab. 

The great Panini divided the hills of ‘outer Kashmir’ into two: Parav 
(eastern) Madr and Apr (‘not inside’ or ‘outer’) Madr. Pirav Madr was 
between the Ravi and Chendb rivers. Apr Madr was between the Jehlum 
and the Chenab. (‘Outer Kashmir’ and ‘the outer hills’ are expressions 
used by 19th century scholars and administrators—mainly British—to 
describe much of the present Jammu province.) 

According to Dr. S.P. Shrivatsa?, the Vishnu Dharmothar Puran 
mentions that the Devika was a popular and sacred river that flowed 
through the Madr region. Today there is a sacred river of that name in 
Jammu region. Therefore, Shrivatsa does seem to have a point. He adds 
that the author of the Kashika Vritti, another ancient text, talks about 
‘water flowing from the underground channel of [the] Devika.’ That 
seems to be the Devika of Jammu, all right. 

Dr. Shrivatsa says that Panini, too, lists the rivers of the region as 
the Devika, the Iravati, the Bhidya (probably the modern Bai), the 
‘Chandrabha’ and the Udya (Ujh?). 

However, this merely establishes that the Madr region (janpad) had 
included much of Jammu province. What after that? Do we know anything 
about this region? Very little, it would seem. Kunti, of the Mahabharat 
fame, had a lot of nasty things to say about the people of Madr. Prince 
Bharat, brother of Sri Ram, had passed through Madr, and spent three 
nights with its king, on his way to Raigarh. The king was called Anshuman. 
Prince Bharat then crossed the Chandrabhaga. 

This region had apparently produced great scholars, including the 
wandering Charak clan of scholars. (By what simply has to be a 
coincidence, there is a Rajput clan of the same name in Jammu today.) 
We also have the names of some kings of Madr, a description of its 
capital at Sialkot and a record of some royal visits to the region. 


2. Daily Excelsior, Jammu, 7 and 14 January, 2001. 
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Buddhism in Madr Desh: Menander, the Greek, ruled Sakal (Sialkot). 
Mendhar, a town in Poonch, is said to be named after him. He converted 
to Buddhism and took the name Milind. Because of his efforts the region 
came under the influence of Buddhism. Greek-inspired artefacts have 
been been excavated at places like Ambaran, where the base of a grand 
Buddhist stupa has also been found. 

We learn from the famous Allahabad pillar inscription that King 
Samudragupt had subjugated Madr Désh. As a result, in the fourth 
century the influence of the Guptas and Madhya Désh (central India) 
was seen in the art of Madr Désh as well. The Buddhist terracotta heads 
of Akhnoor are an example. 

When the Gupta Empire collapsed, tiny kingdoms sprang up in this 
region. The Rajatarangini mentions several such principalities (see the 
section on ‘Paucity of sources’ in this chapter). 


A somewhat more detailed history of Jammu state 


Old Jammu was a state in the valleys of the Tawi and Chenab rivers. The 
state included some of the neighbouring plains. The kingdom would often 
extend to Sakal (Sialkot) in the south. From the very beginning, from the 
days of Jambu Lochan, right up to the present, relations between the 
tulers of Jammu and Sialkot, which is just 45km. away, have often been 
tense. Jambu killed Chandrahas, the king of Punjab, in battle, before 
founding Jammu. That is why one of the four corner turrets (‘watch 
towers’) of the Bahu fort faces Sialkot (now in Pakistan). 

It was in the eighteenth century that the main expansion of Jammu 
took place. 

Even conservative British Raj historians. estimate that the state 
originated in the first century A.D. ‘or earlier’. How much earlier? No 
one knows. Few records are available. So the Jambu Lochan story could 
date to the 14th century B.C_—as claimed—or be as recent as one OF 
two centuries before Christ. 

Jammu town has no ancient, and only two medizval, buildings. With 
the exception of the 15th century Peer Kho, none of Jammu’s numerous 
temples was built before the 19th century. Not even the building that 
now houses the Bahu temple. However, around the 14th century Raja 
Mal Dev erected the Purani Mandi palace complex. 

The Jamwals, the royal family of Jammu state, “are believed to be 
of the Surya/ Surajvanshi Rajput clan, i.e. descended from the Sun”. In 
between in their ancestry are supposed to have been Sri Ram, the deity, 
and his son Kush. Jamwal roughly means ‘Jammu wallah’. 
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Jambu Lochan’s Successors 


Purankaran succeeded Jambu Lochan. His son Dayakaran was the next 
ruler. According to the Vanshawali (genealogy), Dayakaran went to 
Kashmir, at the request of the people there, to restore order, He did so 
and stayed on. The Bhau Rajputs, whose capital used to be in Kaleeth, 
near Akhnoor, are descended from Dayakaran. 

Jambu’s descendant Shib Prakash became the king a few generations 
later, Raja Sala Vahan of Sialkot, whose empire extended to Gandhar 
(Peshawar), invaded and destroyed the town of Jammu (Bahu, to be 
precise). As a result, for a few generations, Shib and his successors had 
to hide in the mountains, before being able to recapture the capital. 


The Dutts of Takshashila, and the Rais 


In the 5th century B.C., Raja Bodh Arjun is believed to have ruled over 
Jammu. His dynasty reigned for 357 years. Invaders from Gandhar/ 
Takshashila and Sakal (Sialkot) then annexed Jammu. Jammu was part 
of the Dutts’ Gandhar/ Takshashila-based empire till Alexander’s invasion. 
The Dutts were perhaps a Persian people. They, in turn, were subject to 
Persia’s Acheemenians. 

Charak and Billawaria say, ‘The seventh ruler of the dynasty, Ajay 
Sinh, seems to have settled at Jammu. He was related to Porus who has 
been named Raja Puru Sen in the Jammu genealogy. It also gives the 
name of the capital of Porus as Goti-pani, which no other source 
mentions.? Ajay Sinh died while fighting against Alexander on [the] side 
of [Porus].’ 

Around 50 B.C. the Rai dynasty of Sakal (Sialkot) annexed Jammu 
to their kingdom. The Rais’ empire started crumbling around the time of 
Jog Rai. He partitioned the kingdom between his two sons. Suraj Hans 
was the younger son. He received Jammu, which included Babbapura, 
Bahu and the present Jammu town. Some historians now call his 
descendants the Dhar dynasty because their names ended with a ‘Dhar.’ 
Others continue to call it the Rai dynasty. 

(Archaeologist Dr Mani has a slightly different take on this. He writes, 
‘Sindh-Rai established his kingdom at Babbapura and rulers of his line 
called [the] Rai dynasty ruled from about the third to [the] fifth century 
A.D. Rulers of the same line administered the area for [a] further about 
four hundred years...” Thus, Dr. Mani has shifted the dates by two and 
a half centuries and has a different first name of the founder.) 


3. In fact, no other Indian source has any details about King Porus either. We know 
of him mainly from Greek records. The Dutts have always claimed Porus as one 
of their own. The Jammu Vanshawali is the first independent corroboration of 
this fact. 
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The next historical reference, several generations later, is to the king 
of Jammu being killed in a battle with the king of Nagarkot on River Ravi. 

The Chamba copper-plates of around A.D. 1050-66 are the ‘next 
authentic record. We learn that around A.D. 910-30 ‘the lord of Durgara 
and the ruler of Saumataka’ were among the kings who assisted the 
Kiras (presumably, the Kashmiris) in their invasion of Chamba. Saumata 
(Sambarta) was ‘perhaps the capital of Vallapura (present Billawar). This 
could be the incident mentioned in the: Rajatarangini but dated at A.D, 
1028-63, when Raja Anant Dev of Kashmir defeated the king of Chamba 
and replaced him with his own nominee. What is clear from both is that 
Kashmir enjoyed suzerainty over Durgara, as well .as some other hill 
states. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that Kirti Dhar, king of 
Babbapura (c. A.D. 1070-90), was among the eight hill chiefs who went 
over to Kashmir in 1087-8 to pay homage to King Kalash of Kashmir. 


The capital shifts from Jammu to Babbapura 


By A.D. 1001, India had begun to be attacked by armies from the west. 
Jammu (Durgara) was one of the important cities on the route of the 
invaders. Therefore, its rulers probably shifted their capital from Bahu to 
Babbapura (Babor) for a few generations, perhaps two hundred years. 
Lahore and the plains of the Punjab had come under kings who happened 
to be Muslim. However, the rulers of Lahore were unable to conquer the 
kingdoms in the mountains, which continued to be ruled by Rajput chiefs. 

Kirti’s descendants Ajay Dhar, Vijay Dhar and Vajra Dhar aka Vajral 
Dhar (c. 1110-1125) succeeded him. 

By A.D. 1101, Uchchala and Sussala had killed Bhoja and assumed 
power in Kashmir. Princess Asamati spirited Bhoja’s infant grandson, 
Bhiksha Char, away to Malwa, where he remained till 1112. He met 
several hill chiefs, including Vajra Dhar and the crown prince of Vallapura 
(Billawar), at Kurukshetra, where they had gone on a pilgrimage. The 
two princes from Jammu province promised to help Bhiksha Char regain 
the Kashmir throne. 

Bhiksha Char’s invasion of Kashmir was unsuccessful. So, Vajra 
Dhar. switched his allegiance to Sussala. It is clear that Vajra Dhar was 
subordinate to Sussala, 

There is some disagreement about the period during which the Dhar 
dynasty ruled over Jammu. Charak and Billawaria believe that this dynasty 
‘ruled at Jammu upto about A.D. 840 when its last ruler, Bajar Dhar, 
died.’ Dr. Mani supports this view. He says that ‘Surajdev becaine the 


ruler of the area in the ninth century A.D. after snatching power from 
Bajradhar...’ 
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On the other hand, there is a whole body of scholarship which 
shows that Bajar/ Bajra Dhar (Vajra Dhar) continued to rule till around 
A.D. 1125. He was a contemporary of Kashmir’s Sussala. (Dates 
pertaining to medieval Kashmir are accurate to the month.) 


The Dev dynasty 


Vajra Dhar’s successor, Surya Dev (c.1125-50), was the first king of 
Jammu to use the surname Dev. The Dev dynasty remained in power till 
around 1816, when the main branch of the family was expelled from 
Jammu. The Dogra/ Jamwal dynasty, which ruled till 1947, is an offshoot 
of the Dev dynasty. 

Charak and Billawaria write that ‘brave rulers of this dynasty put up 
a strong resistance to the Turk invaders and defeated even raiding armies 
of Mahmud and his successor Masaud on several occasions. But it is 
strange that the rulers of this dynasty became allies of Muhammad Ghori 
and fought on his side against Prithvi Raj Chauhan. At the battle field of 
Tarain the Raja of Jammu was found on the side of Muhammad Ghori 
along with Jai Chand. The Jammu contingent was commanded by Narsing 
Dev, son of the Raja. The Rajadarshini narrates that Prithvi Raj’s brother, 
Khande Rao, was killed at the hands of Narsing Dev.’ 

In any case, it was the Dev dynasty that united the tiny principalities 
of Jammu province. This led to economic development as well. Dr. Mani 
credits this dynasty with having built the great temples of Kiramchi and 
Babbaur. He says that the temples were ‘mostly located on ancient trade 
routes.’ (I wonder about that. Now, Kiramchi was indeed on the route 
to Kashmir. But what about Billawar, Sukrala Devi, Sudh Mahadev and 
the temples of Rajouri? Babbaur itself could have been on a trade route, 
but the reason for its temples was that it was the capital of the kingdom.) 

Bhuj Dev (c.1150-75) succeeded Surya Dev. His second son, Autar 
Dev (c.1175), followed. Nothing is known about the successors of Autar’s 
son Jas Dev (c.1195), except their names. Jas Dev established the Jasrota 
state, as well as the clan that would rule over it for several centuries. 
Manak Dev, another descendant of Bhuj, founded the Mankot state and 
clan. 

Mal Dev (c.1370) was the tenth king after Autar. (Records kept by 
contemporary Muslims date his reign to 749 Hijri.) According to the 
Vanshawali he represented the 63rd generation of the Agnibaran/ Jambu 
Lochan clan, after its migration from Oopa. From all accounts Mal Dev 
was a great, visionary ruler. It probably was he who brought the capital 
back from Babbapura, this time to the present Jammu town itself, He 
also conquered areas west of the Chenab and up to Sialkot. 
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Bhim Dev (c.1395) came next. While he has not been mentioned by 
name, perhaps he is the anonymous Raja of Jammu referred to in the 
memoirs of Timur, the Central Asian conqueror. Some, like Charak and 
Billawaria, believe that the Raja who fought Amir Timur in February 1399 
was the great Mal Dev. They put Mal Dev’s reign at between 1360 and 
1405. We can accept both assertions, but not their subsequent claim that 
Mal Dev’s ‘strong defence discouraged Timur from attacking Jammu 


town.’ 


Timur’s invasion: A.D. 1398-9 


Timur laid a successful ambush on the Jammu army. After that he 
returned to Samarqand, past the Chenab and the Indus. He described 
Jammu as ‘a green and fertile country’ with ‘arable land’. 

Let us hear the story in his own words: “The castle of Jammu was 
near [and] connected with the Siwalik and Kuka mountains. Its inhabitants 
were not submissive and obedient to the Sultans of Hindustan. [On learning 
this, in 1398] I marched from Mansar, determined to carry my arms 
[against Jammu]... The people of Baila, in the territory of Jammu, had 
placed themselves in ambush in many places along the borders of the 
jungle, prepared to give battle and offer resistance... When the cries of 
my warriors sounded in their ears, they wavered and fled, seeking refuge 
in the dense jungles and thickets. I directed the Amirs... that [my] troops 
[should] enter the village of Baila and plunder it in security... The soldiers 
obtained great quantities of grain, sugar and oil. After that they set fire 
to the houses and destroyed the buildings... On this day Ra-Timur was 
wounded. [He doesn’t say how—PD.] 

“(Three days later] | sent my army over the river to the foot of a 
mountain, on the left of the town, and to the village of Manu on the right. 
When my forces had secured these positions, the demon-spirited Hindus 
sent off their wives and children from their villages to the tops of the 
mountains, and they fortified themselves in the village. The Raja, with his 
warlike gabrs, and athletic Hindus, took his post in the valley where they 
howled like so many jackals. | commanded that not a soldier should g° 
towards the mountain or have anything to do with these gabrs, but they 
should attack and plunder the town of Jammu and village of Manu. 
Accordingly my forces fell to plundering, and secured an enormous booty 
in grain, goods of all kinds, and cattle. I returned victorious... and passed 
the night in pleasure and rest... 

“After I had marched away, the Raja of Jammu and other devilish 
gabrs came down confidently from the tops of the hills. When they 
reached the plain, the Amirs rushed suddenly from their ambush upon the 
infidels, and killed a great number of them... The Raja of Jammu, W : 
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was ruler of the country, with fifty Raos and Rajputs, had been made 
prisoners... 

“When my eyes fell upon the Raja of Jammu, who was wounded 
and a prisoner, fear took possession of his heart, and he agreed to pay 
certain sums of money and to become a [Muslim]... When he had thus 
been received into the fold of the faithful, | ordered my surgeons to 
attend to his wounds, and I honoured him with a robe and royal favours.” 


Relations with Kashmir and the Khokhars 


While studying the history of Kashmir we learn that the great 
Zain-ul-Abedin became the king when his brother, Sultan Ali, proceeded 
for the Haj pilgrimage via Jammu. This happened some time between 
A.D. 1416 and 1420. We also know that Ali had gone to Jammu to meet 
his father-in-law, the king of Jammu. 

It was not unusual for the Hindu kings of Kishtwar and Rajouri to 
give their daughters in marriage to the Muslim kings of Kashmir.‘ 
Therefore, | had always supposed that it must have been so even in the 
case of Sultan Ali’s father-in-law, whose name has not been recorded 
anywhere. However, it is certain that the king whom Timur had converted 
to Islam was Ali’s father-in-law. Only the name is not known. We can 
safely assume that the recently (in 1399) Islamised Bhim Dev was Sultan 
Ali’s father-in-law. 

Historians of the British Raj, including those whom I have relied on 
for this account, describe Timur’s as a ‘Muhammadan invasion’. Apart 
from the word ‘Muhammadan’ being unPC (politically incorrect), it is 
totally wrong to describe Timur’s foray in terms of religion. The fact is 
that Punjabi Muslims opposed Timur, while Rai Bhim Dev, the Hindu 
king of Jammu, assisted him. Besides, Bhim was on very good terms 
with Mubarak Shah, the Sayyid king of Delhi. 

A leading Muslim noble called Nasrat Shaikha Khokhar had been the 
Tughlaqs’ Governor of Lahore. In 1420, he bravely, if unsuccessfully, 
tried to halt Timur’s advance towards Delhi. Incidentally, it is from 
Timur’s memoirs that we first hear of the Khokhar family, which looms 
large in the histories of both Kashmir and Jammu right up to the late 19th 
century. 

Some tithe later, Jasrath Shaikha Khokhar, perhaps Nasrat’s nephew, 
too, rose against Timur, who defeated him. Jasrath fled towards Jammu. 
Timur and his army followed him all the way to the Jammu kingdom. 
Rai Bhim visited Timur’s camp and offered to be his pathfinder in the 


4. Till the Mughal Emperor Jehangir forbade the practice in 1620, the Muslim girls 
of kingdoms like Rajouri would, in turn, marry Hindu men. 
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pursuit of Jasrath. He took Timur to Jasrath’s fortress in Tekhar, which 
Timur conquered. 

That Bhim was on bad terms with Jasrath Khokhar is certain. He 
also enlisted the support of Mubarak Shah of Delhi in his wars with the 
Khokhars. ae 

In 1423, Jasrath invaded the Punjab again. Rai Bhim died defending 
the land. At some stage Jasrath married Bhim’s daughter, who killed him 
to avenge her father’s death. 


Relations with Central Indian emperors 


We know nothing about the five kings who succeeded Bhim Dev, 
except their names, which indicate that all of them, even Bhim Dev’s 
son Hamir Dev’, were Hindu. The last of the five was Kapur Dev 
(c.1530-70). There was a bitter dispute between his sons Jag Dev, 
who ruled from Bahu, and Samil Dev, whose capital was Jammu. It 
was these two (and not Bahu and Jambu Lochan) who started the 
Bahuwal and Jamwal lines. 

During their time, and that of their respective sons Paras Ram Dev 
(c.1585) and Sangram Dey, relations between the two kingdoms were 
extremely tense. People from the other side of the Tawi would be robbed, 
physically abused and, sometimes, killed if they crossed over. 

Let us, however, go back to A.D. 1009. That was when Mahmud 
briefly captured nearby Nagarkot (Kangra, Himachal Pradesh) and ruled 
it till 1043, interrupting its ancient line. By A.D. 1193, the first Muslim 
kings had taken Delhi. Around that time, Jammu, too, had become tributary 
to the various Muslim kings of the Indian plains. 

The Mughal emperor Humayun exercised Sway over Jammu. In 
1542-43, his rival and Successor, Sher Shah Sur(i), defeated Kapur Dey. 

_ After the Mughals regained Delhi, several Kings of Jamma visited 
the Mughal court. These included Kapir Dév, who went there in 
1557. Later, says Dr. Sharma", so did Raja Jav [sic] Dév (c.1570- 
90), the son of Smail [or Samil] Dév. He wanted the Mughals to 
intercede in his favour in the dispute for the Jammd throne. (I believe 
this was Jag Dév, who had a dispute with his brother SmAil.) Then, 
during the reign of Emperor Jehafigir and perhaps also during that of 
his son, Shah Jehan, Raja Safigram Déy went over to Delhi to pay 


homage. About Hari Dév’s close association with Aurafigzéb we shall 
read anon. 


5. Charak and Billawaria Say that Hamir Dev was an alias of Bhim Dev. 
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Rebellions against the Mughals and Surs 


The hill states, especially Jammu, would periodically rebel against Delhi/ 
Agra/ Lahore and declare themselves independent. The most famous of 
these rebellions was against Salim Shah Sur(i) (1545-1553). Salim annexed 
Jammu formally in 1550. That perhaps was when Jammu first became 
a part of India, politically. Jammu’s various Rajas had some autonomy 
but they were clearly subordinate to a governor, who was normally 
based in Lahore. 

The Suris ruled India rather briefly. When they fell, Jammu reassserted 
its independence, also very briefly. 

Akbar became the Emperor of India in 1556. He ensured that for the 
next almost two hundred years the hill states were part of the Mughal 
Empire, even if reluctantly. 

In 1588-89, the hill states chalked out a joint strategy against the 
Mughals. Almost all of them rose as one. Apart from Paras Ram of Bahu, 
the other chiefs involved were Bal Bhadar of Lakhanpur, Buzurg of 
Jasrota, Daulat of Kot Bharta (Bhaddu), Partap of Mankot, Rai Krishan 
of Billawar and several chiefs of what is now Himachal Pradesh. Raja 
Bidhi Chand of Kangra, obviously a great leader, orchestrated this massive 
and widespread rebellion. 

Akbar’s foster-brother Zain Khan, however, proved an abler strategist. 
He led the Mughal forces through Pathankot, divided the forces of the 
hill chiefs, took them on one by one, defeated them all and took the 
chiefs to the Mughal court. 

Dr Jerath writes, ‘Most of the soldiers of [the hill] states surrendered 
before the Mughal army except Bhivu Dev, the feudal lord of Jasrota. A 
fierce battle took place for days together. Jasrotias harmed the Mughal 
forces to the extent that they had to withdraw. On the next day, Mughal 
forces jointly attacked the fort of Jasrota. In the evening and after 
overcoming a strong resistance they succeeded [in getting] into the fort. 
But even then Bhivu Dev did not surrender and fled towards Samba. He 
was seized again but he again fled towards the hills.” (The Hindustan 
Times, 21 April, 1999.) 

Ultimately the chiefs submitted to Mughal authority, gave expensive 
gifts, left a son or other relative each as hostage at the Mughal court, 
Were pardoned and were sent back to their principalities. (See also 
Bhaderwah’ in the chapter on ‘Doda’ district for an interesting take on 

this series of events.) 
- et reohiie a sullen in their defeat. Six years later, in 1594- 
pada de ae . Tnis time Buzurg, the Raja of Jasrota, led them. 
garh were certainly among the states that rebelled. Sheikh 
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Farid, the Mughals’ Bakhshi (paymaster), led the Imperial Army against 
them. 

The Sheikh began by attacking Jammu. Contemporary accounts 
describe Jammu as ‘one of the strongest forts in that country, which had 
once been reduced, after considerable resistance, by Salim Shah Sur’. 
The Mughal army overawed the chiefs. Samil’s son Sangram Dev, a 
minor, was the Raja of Jammu. He surrendered his fort in panic. The 
Sheikh then captured the Ramgarh fort by force. Thereafter, he intimidated 
Jasruna (Jasrota) and Lakhanpur into submission. 

In 1616-17, a hill chief killed Raja Man, the Mughals’ governor of 
the Punjab, in battle. Sangram Dev could possibly have been this chief. 
And yet the Mughals did not hold this against Sangram.. He was either 
useful to them or too important among the hill chiefs to offend. 

Indeed, the Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri (Emperor Jehangir’s memoirs) speaks 
warmly of Sangram Dev. It first refers to him as a zamindar (landlord; 


feudal chief). In 1619, Jehangir conferred on him the title of Raja (king). _ 


It mentions the gifts (of money, robes, elephants and titles) that the 
emperor gave Sangram, on various occasions in 1618 and 1619. 

Thus, Sangram was clearly a favoured subordinate of the emperor. 
Jehangir also gave him two major promotions. Sangram was accepted as 
a mansabdar with the rank of 1000 zat and 500 sawar. This was not a 
high rank in the all-India hierarchy, but it was one of the best in the 
Punjab hill states. 

In 1620, Sangram, obeying orders from the Mughals, sent his troops 
to Kishtwar to put down a rebellion there. Sangram acted so even though 
the King of Kishtwar was related to him. 

Sangram ruled till 1624. His grandson, King Hari Dev (c.1656-92), 
impressed Emperor Aurangzeb, who made him a mansabdar. Indeed, he 
seems to have enjoyed-the same rapport with Aurangzeb as their 
grandfathers had with each Other. 

Kripal Singh (c.1660) was the fourth king of Bahu after Paras Ram. 
The then Mughal Viceroy of the Punjab, Khwaja Rezia Beg, began to 
annex the territories of the hill chiefs through periodic raids. Kripal 
teamed up with King Dhiraj Pal of Basohli and some Himachal chiefs. 
They employed Pathan mercenaries to defeat the invaders: 

Some time around 1675, the Bahuwal Rajas left Bahu, never to rule 
again. It is almost certain that Hari Dev, who had Aurangzeb’s support, 
forced them out. Jammu was united again, a unity that has lasted to this 


day. (Dr. D.C. Sharma alone says that this er 
‘i merger took place un 
Ranjit Dev, i.e. after 1735.) ‘ . 
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Around 1692, Aurangzeb went to the Deccan. He took Hari Dev 
along. The Raja of Jammu died while he was there. 


Collaboration with the Afghans 


The Mughal emperor Aurangzeb died in 1707. Till his death, Jammu was 
a faujdari (province) of the Mughals. His successors were weak. So, 
Mughal power began to wane. Hari’s grandson, Dhrub Dev, became the 
king in 1703, against this backdrop. 

A close relationship had always existed between Jammu, Bhaddu and 
Basohli. During Dhrub’s time this developed into an alliance. Together 
they invaded Guler (HP). In turn Guler allied with Chamba to drive the 
intruders out. 

All the same. the alliance with Bhaddu and Basohli, as well as internal 
unity, gave Jammu state the confidence to assert itself over its neighbours. 
Jammu brought most of the smaller states between the Chenab and the 
Ravi under its control in the first few decades of the eighteenth century. 
Dhrub annexed Samba, Jasrota, Lakhanpur and Billawar. 

Above all, around this time, Jammu, like other hill states, expelled 
Mughal officers and declared itself independent. Charak and Billawaria 
say that this happened during Dhrub’s reign. Others give credit for this 
to his elder son, Ranjit Dev. 


Ranjit Dev: Jammu ’s first empire builder 


Ranjit Dev (A.D. 1733) was the most remarkable king of Jammu state 
ever. Zakariah Khan, the Mughals’ governor of the Punjab. was told that 
Ranjit was not loyal to the Mughals. So. Zakariah marched to Jammu. 
arrested Ranjit and kept him in prison in Lahore for twelve years. Ranjit’s 
brother, Ghansar, acted as the regent in his absence. 

Adina Beg Khan, the governor of Jalandhar, pleaded on Ranjit’s 
behalf. Accordingly, in 1747. shortly before Zakariah’s death, Ranjit was 
released for a ransom of two lakh rupees. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan, overran the Punjab and wrested 
the province in 1752. Mughal control was thus terminated. Ranjit supported 
Durrani and was duly rewarded. Durrani gave him a large jagir (estate) 
in Kashmir. Ranjit thus became the first ruler from Jammu in recorded 
history to possess some kind of territorial rights in Kashmir. 

That same year the Afghans annexed Kashmir. In 1754, their governor, 
Sukh Jiwan, declared himself! virtually independent. Sensing ar 
opportunity, in 1755 Ranjit made an attempt to conquer Kashmir tor 
himself. He failed. 

Durrani invaded Kashmir in 1762, to reassert the Afghans” supremacy 


over their rebellious governor, This tine Ranjit helped the Afghans only 
after considerable pressure had been exerted on him, 
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The Afghans’ hold on the Punjab was shaky. The neighbouring hil] 
states were under them only in theory. This was partly because of Maratha 
invasions. More important, the Lahore kingdom and the hill chiefs haq 
begun to reclaim the areas that the Mughals had taken from them. 

The talented Ranjit Dev declared himself independent. After that he 
claimed all territories between the Chenab and the Ravi. He invaded 
Chamba, with the help of Amrit Pal of Basohli. For a while, his kingdom 
included Poonch and Rajouri in the west, Nurpur and Chamba (both HP) 
in the east and Sialkot and Gurdaspur (both Punjab) in the south. Kangra, 
Mandi and Suket (all HP) came under his sway. 

However, in 1775, Raja Raj Singh of Chamba expelled Ranjit’s forces, 
with the help of Ramgarhia Sikhs. 

Ranjit was more successful in subduing Kishtwar and Bhaderwah, though. 

The present royal family of Jammu, the junior branch of the Jamwal 
dynasty, is descended from Ranjit Dev’s third brother, Surat Singh. 
(Gulab Singh, the first Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, was Surat 
Singh’s great-grandson.) 


Ranjit Dev and the rise of Jammu town 


It was during the reign of the great Ranjit Dev that Jammu town suddenly 
grew in importance. 

The 1890 Gazetteer records that Ranjit’s “reputation for justice and 
moderation extended as far as Lahore, and numerous families of high 
rank and large fortune fled to his territory and stronghold. He commenced 
the building of the present palace [Mubarak Mandi] of Jamu, and in the 
year 1775, or five years before his death, the town had increased to 
about 3% miles in circumference, about twice as large as the present day 
[1890], and boasted 150,000 inhabitants. 

- The Mughals’ trade route to Kashmir and the north-west frontier of 
undivided India had become unsafe. Forster, an Englishman who travelled 
through Jammu in 1783, noted that this was so because of “the inroad 
of the Persians, Afghans and the Marhattas, but especially since the 
Period of the Sikh conquests”, 

' AS a result, an older route from the plains, through Himachal Pradesh, 
which had been mentioned by Al Beruni (1017-1031), was revived. It 
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As in the 1990s, disorder in the neighbouring areas made people, 
many of them wealthy merchants, flee to Jammu for asylum. Hutchison 
and Vogel note, “To all alike, Hindu or Muhammadan, the Raja extended 
a warm welcome, and his capital grew and flourished.” 

Ranjit’s immigration policy was as fascinating as enlightened. He 
encouraged merchants, artisans and displaced royalty to settle in Jammu. 
Forster, writing shortly after Ranjit’s death, says, “[Ranjit Dev,] perceiving 
the benefits which would arise from the residence of Muhammadan 
merchants, observed towards them a disinterested i.e. impartial and 
honourable conduct. He protected and indulged his people, particularly 
the Muhammadans, to whom he allotted a certain quarter of the town, 
which was thence denominated Mughulpur, and, that no reserve might 
appear in his treatment of them, a mosque was erected in.the new 
colony,-a liberty of disposition the more conspicuous and conferring the 
greater honour on his memory... He was so desirous also of acquiring 
their confidence and esteem, that when he has [sic] been riding through 
their quarter, during the time of prayer, he never failed to stop his horse 
until the priest Muslim had concluded his ritual exclamations.” 

Ranjit also overruled Hindus who complained that the water of public 
wells was being polluted by the Muslims’ vessels. Ranjit decreed that 
water was pure and could not be defiled “by the touch of any class of 
people’. 

Among the political refugees whom Ranjit gave asylum to were 
Malka Zamani, a Delhi queen, members of the family of Raja Kaura Mal, 
the Dewan of Mir Manu, the Mughals’ Viceroy of Lahore, the son of the 
Dewan of Yahya Khan (another Mughal Viceroy), and ‘the remains of 
other families of the nobles of Delhi, or of the Viceregal Courts’ (Hutchison 
and Vogel). We are told that one of Mir Manu’s widows, too, found 
refuge in Jammu. It was because of acts like these that Ranjit’s kingdom 
came to be known as a Dar ul Aman (land of peace). 

Jammu became a boomtown. Forster notes, “This made Jammu a 
place of extensive commercial resort, where all descriptions of men 
experienced in their persons and property a full security.” 

Braj Raj Dev was Ranjit’s son and heir apparent. Ranjit wanted him 
to treat with honour the nobles who had sought refuge in Jammu, as well 
as other immigrants. Braj did not do so. Braj was also a bit of a rake. So 
Ranjit decided to pass the kingdom on to his younger son, Dalel Singh. 


The Sikhs gain a foothold 


Braj Raj appealed to his father’s old enemy, Sardar Charhat Singh of the 
Sukarchakia Sikh mis/ (clan). He also asked Jai Singh of the Kanheya 
mis! to help him depose his father. This was in 1774. Ranjit thus found 
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himself compelled to seek the help of Jhanda Singh of the rival Bhangj 
mis]. Jammu had been tributary to the Bhangi misl since around 1756, 
when the clan had first raided the state and plundered the town. (Their 
second raid took place in 1761-62.) 

A six-month war between the two groups ensued. Charhat Singh 
was killed, either when his own matchlock burst or in a battle at Udhu 
Chak near River Basantar. It was clear that the Bhangis were going to 
win. So Jai Singh bribed a sweeper in the Jammu camp to assassinate 
Jhanda Singh. The sweeper did so when Jhanda was walking about (or, 
perhaps, riding) in his camp, unarmed. 

Both misls thus lost their leaders, and returned to the Punjab. However, 
the Sikhs had obtained a foothold in Jammu. (Charhat Singh’s grandson, 
the illustrious Maharaja Ranjit Singh, would later rule over it.) 

Despite pinpricks from his elder son, Ranjit established Jammu as the 
main power among the 22 hill states. Rajouri, Akhnoor, Kiramchi, Chenaini, 
Bhoti and Dalpatpur were among its tributaries. Mankot, Basohli and 
Bhaddu were dependent on Jammu. Jasrota was still independent, but 
Samba had been annexed. Jammu probably controlled Kishtwar and 
Bhaderwah, too. However, Forster says that Kishtwar and Bhaderwah 
were under Chamba. He adds, “It appears that Jumbo [Jammu] continued 
to increase its power and commerce until the... period of Ranzeid-Dev’s 
death.” 

Ranjit died a natural death in 1781 (or 1782). Braj Raj succeeded 
him. He asked his cousin, Mian Mota, to kill his brother and rival, Dalel. 
Mota did so at Charan Paduka, when Dalel was on his way up to the 
shrine of ‘Trikota Mai’ (obviously Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji). Dalel’s 
little son, Jit Singh, escaped to the Punjab and sought help from the 
Sikhs, presumably the Bhangis. 

Forster continues the story thus, “Pleased in having obtained so 
favourable a pretext for entering Jumbo, which they attempted in vain 
during the administration of Ranzeid-Dey, the Sicques [Sikhs] promised 
to espouse the fugitive’s [Jit’s] cause with vigour. A small sum had been 
annually exacted by them from Jumbo, but in a much less proportion than 
what was levied in the adjacent territories, The Sicques, indeed, aware of 
the respectable State of the Jumbo force, and the ability of the Chief, were 
contented with the name of tribute.” Meanwhile, many of Braj Raj’s 
subjects were “driven by [Braj’s] oppressions to the party of his brother”. 


Jammu becomes subject to the Lahore kingdom 


The Bhangis annexed Karianwala, a territory in Jammu. Braj allied with 
the Kanheya misl, which helped him recover Karianwala. However, the 
Kanheyas then abandoned Braj and made up with the Bhangis. So, Braj 
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allied himself with the Sukarchakia misl. The Kanheyas defeated him and 
he agreed to pay them an annual tribute of Rs. 30,000. However, he did 
not actually pay .up. The angry Kanheyas won over his allies, the 
Sukarchakias, and prepared to attack flourishing Jammu. 

Maha Singh Sukarchakia led the attack. Braj Raj fled to the Trikuta 
hills. The Jammu elite greeted the invaders with presents, hoping to 
appease them. However, Maha Singh’s army wanted more. “The place 
was plundered and sacked. The whole country around was also laid 
waste, which resulted in a destructive famine throughout the state,” say 
Hutchison and Vogel. They add that the booty carried away amounted to 
two crore (twenty million) rupees. 

Jammu became subject to the Sikhs, having to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 30,000. 

The Bhangis invaded Jammu in 1786-87. Braj Raj died trying to resist 
them. His son and heir, Sampuran Dev, was just a year old then. Sampuran 
died at the age of twelve. Daiel Singh’s son, Jit Singh (or Jit Dev), 
succeeded him. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab set out to conquer Jammu in 
1800-1. Jit submitted to his authority and also presented a tribute. So, 
Ranjit withdrew. For the while. 

Around then arose in the Jammu hills a man described both as ‘brave 
and fearless’ and a ‘plunderer’: Mian Deedo. He was related to the royal 
family. Deedo rebelled against the Lahore kingdom in 1809-10. So a Sikh 
force was sent to subdue him. 


Jammu is formally annexed by the Lahore kingdom 


Between 1810 and 1816 Jammu was formally incorporated into the 
Lahore-based Sikh kingdom. Jit was deposed and Jammu was given as 
a jagir (estate) to Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s son, Kharak Singh. Jit’s 
descendants were given a jagir near Dina Nagar in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Punjab. (That probably explains the J&K Gujjars’ Dina Nagar 
connection. Dina Nagar is the southernmost area that they migrate to in 
winter, and perhaps the only place outside the state.) 

However, Deedo continued to thumb his nose at Ranjit. Around 1819 
baskets containing fruits were being carried to Ranjit’s court in Lahore 
from the newly conquered Kashmir. Mian Deedo intercepted the convoy, 
got the fruits removed from the baskets and replaced them with cowdung. 
aaa Ranjit sent another force against Deedo, which killed him in 
1820. 

Thus what was left of the Jammu royal family was the line of Surat 
Singh, whom we have mentioned before. 


_ 
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The rise of three talented brothers 


At the beginning of the 19th century there were three brothers Who 
would later go on to shape the destiny of the state: Gulab Singh, Dhian 
Singh and Suchet Singh. They were the sons of Kishore Singh, who was 
Surat Singh’s grandson. 

Gulab Singh had served the kings of Rajouri and Kishtwar as a 
teenaged soldier. The story of how Gulab caught Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
eye says so much about the character of Ranjit Singh and his generals, 
and the chivalrous ethos of that era. 

In 1807, a Sikh force led by Dewan Misr Chand invaded Jammu. 
Gulab Singh, then nineteen, engaged Sikh horsemen in hand-to-hand 
combat on the dry, stone-infested bed of River Tawi. The Dewan was 
rather impressed by the excellence of Gulab’s battle skills. He mentioned 
them with admiration to the Maharaja. whose force defeated the Jammu 
army in that battle. 

Gulab got to know of the Dewan’s recommendation. So, around 
1810 he went over to Lahore in search of a better job. He took his 
brother, little Dhian (born 1797) along. Gulab was accepted in the Sikh 
army. In time Maharaja Ranjit took a liking to this handsome, talented 
and principled man and promoted him to a high rank. He asked the 
Jamwal brothers to ‘remain in attendance upon him.’ 

In 1813, Gulab and Dhian requested the Maharaja to be allowed to 
bring over their twelve-year old brother Suchet to Lahore. The Maharaja 
agreed. He grew so fond of the loveable little boy that, to quote a 
contemporary British account, ‘the [Jamwal] Rajput brothers became all 
in all at court’. 

Jacquemont, a Frenchman, met Gulab Singh in 1831. He called the 
Raja a lion in courage, but with the plainest, mildest and most elegant 
manners. Drew (1875) described Gulab as a ruler who was extremely 
patient with his subjects. ‘He was always accessible,” Drew wrote, ‘and 
was patient and ready to listen to complaints. He was much given to 
looking into details.’ 

Dhian Singh, too, rose rapidly because of Maharaja Ranjit’s 
recognition of his talents. Prinsep, the nineteenth century historian, 
describes his rise thus: “While Ranjit Singh was reviewing his troops 
he observed by the side of his elephant a common lancer breaking in 
a vicious horse. The beauty of the young man (then about twenty-five) 
as well as his skill and bold carriage struck him, and the replies made 
to his questions confirmed his g00d opinion... [This man, Dhian Singh] 
not only acquired Ranjit’s confidence, but possessed great influence 
over the Sikh nation... Ranjit took Dhian into his household, made him 
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first porter to the palace, then deorhiwala (lord of the privy chamber) 
and ultimately [in 1828-43] Prime Minister; in which capacity he amassed 
enormous wealth, became master of a large mountainous country on 
the borders of Kashmir, studded with hill forts, maintaining an army of 
25,000 men and a fine artillery.” 

Maharaja Ranjit’s munificence towards the brothers from Jammu 
was almost endless. In 1818, he gave each of the three brothers the title 
‘Raja’. Dhian Singh received Poonch as a jagir and Suchet was given 
Bandralta (Ramnagar). In 1819, Gulab, by now a commander in the Sikh 
army, first conquered Rajouri and then Kishtwar for the Lahore kingdom. 
The king of Mankot gave up without a fight. 

So, around 1820, Maharaja Ranjit gave Raja Gulab Singh the biggest 
prize of them all: the government of the Jammu hills. Jammu was given 
on lease to the three brothers, to administer on behalf of Lahore. 

In 1828, Raja Dhian’s eldest son, Hira Singh, too, was made a Raja. 
In 1834 he was given Jasrota as a jagir. 


Jammu annexes all the neighbouring hill states—and Ladakh 


By the middle of the century most of the smaller neighbouring states had 
been brought under Jammu. Many of them had enjoyed a spell of 
independence or autonomy after Ranjit Dev’s death in 1839. Earlier, 
Akhnoor had been subjugated once again in 1812, Khari Khariali in 1810, 
Kotli in 1815, Poonch in 1819, Chenaini and Bandralta around 1822, 
Jasrota in 1834 and Krimchi (Bhoti) in 1836. Bhimbar was annexed in 
1840, Baltistan in 1840-41, Bhaddu around 1841 and Basohli around 
1846. Reasi, Samba and Dalpatpur had been absorbed earlier. Padar was 
taken from Chamba in 1836. 

In theory, Raja Gulab Singh annexed all these states on behalf of the 
Lahore kingdom. In fact he was in full control of all of them, without 
any interference from Lahore. In the British assessment he ‘came to be 
considered, after Ranjit Singh, the greatest Chief in the Punjab... in reality 
Raja Gulab Singh. was practically independent’. 

The Mughals had conquered Lakhanpur, perhaps during Akbar’s 
time. After that either Basohli or Jasrota controlled it—till the late 18th 
century when Nurpur annexed it. However, a few years later, in 1816, 
the Lahore kingdom took over Nurpur. 

Rajouri was subject to the Lahore kingdom. In 1846, ‘alpine Punjab’ 
was ceded to Gulab Singh who, by then, was a Maharaja. 

These takeovers were not painless for the deposed rulers. The rajas 
of Kishtwar and Chenaini appealed to Maharaja Ranjit about their loss of 
independence. The former was ignored, but the Raja of Chenaini was 
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permitted to stay on in his erstwhile state and also granted a jagir. The 
Rajouri rulers chose to go over to British territory on a pension, some 
of them migrating to Kangra and others to Wazirabad. The royal family 
of Khari Khariali was given a jagir in Jammu as well as some land in 
Gujrat, a district in British-ruled Punjab. The family shifted its residence 
to the latter. Ahmad Shah, the Raja of Baltistan, was sent as a prisoner 
to Kishtwar, where he died. 

The most spectacular military victories won in Gulab Singh’s name 
(in turn, on behalf of Ranjit Singh) were by General Zorawar Singh in 
Ladakh. These successes emboldened the Dogras to go one further: to 
try to conquer Guge (Western Tibet) as well. Zorawar was killed in the 
battle that ensued, in December 1841. Many Dogra soldiers were taken 
prisoner. Others died because of the cold. 

That was the last time that Gulab Singh undertook a major military 
enterprise. 


Decline and change in Lahore 


Meanwhile, things were evolving rapidly in Lahore. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh died in 1839. His son, Kharak Singh, could 
step into the great man’s shoes for only a few brief months, after which 
he was overthrown. He died in 1840. The army became the real ruler of 
the Lahore kingdom. 

A series of assassinations, natural and accidental deaths, and palace 
coups led to the Lahore throne changing hands frequently. Touchingly, 
the nobles from Jammu died as they had lived: with their Sikh mentors. 
Gulab’s eldest son, Udham Singh, died in the above-mentioned accident 
involving Sikh royalty. In September 1843, Gulab’s brother, Dhian 
eek was among those killed during the assassination of another Sikh 
royal. 

Gulab’s other brother, Suchet Singh, died in 1844, in a brief battle 
with a section of the Sikh army. This faction did not support Suchet’s 
claim to becoming a minister in the Lahore kingdom, whereas a section 
of the Khalsa did. Suchet had no children. Therefore, his jagir, Ramnagar, 
was merged with Jammu. 

Dhian Singh’s son, Hira, too, died without a male heir, also in 1844. 
Of his territories, Basohli and Jasrota were merged with Jammu, while 
Poonch was taken over by his younger brother, Jawahir Singh. 

Till then the Jamwal brothers would keep all the family jewels and 
treasures in the Jasrota Fort. As soon as Jawahir heard of Hira’s death 


he went over to Jasrota and began shifting the treasury to Jammu. He 
even managed to move some of it. 
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A section of the Lahore army had the same idea. They sent a force 
of ten thousand to steal those valuables. Raja Gulab Singh got to know that 
the army from Lahore was heading towards Jammu. So he shifted all the 
family treasures to—um, no one is sure. The standard belief, and the one 
recorded by Raj historians as well, is that Gulab hid them all in Reasi, in 
the Bhimgarh Fort to be precise. This fort is located in what then were 
truly remote mountains, much too far for a force from Lahore. 

Gulab’s army chased the invaders back to Lahore. Indeed, many 
Sikh soldiers deserted the Lahore army and opted for employment in 
Gulab’s armed forces. 

From then to the partition of India, no army ever dared to march 
towards the state. 


The Treaties of Lahore and Amritsar 


By 1844, the Lahore treasury was empty. There were reports that the 
British were planning to invade the Punjab. Some historians suggest that 
the queen mother of the Punjab empire, who was also the regent, wanted 
to sap the Khalsa army of its strength. Therefore, she decided to send 
the Khalsa army to war against the British because she knew that it 
would be badly bruised. 

In any case, a battle took place between the British and Lahore 
armies at Sobraon on the 10th February, 1846. The Lahore army was 
defeated and lost a very large number of men. 

Raja Gulab Singh had not been involved in any of these events. 
However, after the defeat of its army, the Lahore government appointed 
him its chief representative for its negotiations with the British. 

The British asked for the Jalandhar Doab area, as well as an indemnity 
of £1.5million. The Lahore government was in no position to pay the 
indemnity. So, in addition to the Jalandhar area, it yielded the hilly area 
between the Beas and Indus rivers, in lieu of the first £1m. of the indemnity. 
Which left £0.5million to be paid in cash. 

Two treaties were signed to this effect, on the 9th and 11th March, 
1846. Gulab Singh’s services in restoring friendly relations between the 
British and the Lahore kingdom were appreciated by both powers. In 
return, they agreed to recognise him as independently sovereign over 
such territories in the hills as might be given to him. 

Five days later, on the 16th March, 1846, Raja Gulab Singh signed 
a separate treaty with the British. He agreed to pay them £0.75million. In 
return they gave him ‘in perpetual possession’ all the hill territories 
between the Ravi and the Indus—including Chamba. He thus got the 
entire Valley of Kashmir, the outer hills between the Ravi and the Indus, 
as well as Ladakh (including Gilgit, Baltistan and the Indus valley up to 
Chilas). Poonch was not recognised as independent of Jammu. 
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Raja Gulab Singh, in turn, agreed to give the dispossessed chiefs 
of the Dugar (Dogra/ Jammu) states between the Ravi and the Jehlum 
allowances that added up to Rs.62,000 a year. The chiefs could either 
continue to live in Raja Gulab Singh’s territory or leave it. Most of them 
elected to leave. These included the Rajas of Basohli, Bhaddu, Bhimbar, 
Jasrota, Khari Khariali, Kishtwar, Mankot, Rajouri and Ramnagar. 

Some, like the Khakha-Bamba chiefs of the Upper Jehlum valley, 
agreed to serve under Raja Gulab Singh, so long as they were allowed 
to run their jagirs autonomously. Interestingly, almost all the chiefs who 
left the Jammu territory were Hindu. Those, like the Khakhas and Bambas, 
who were agreeable to working under Gulab were mostly Muslim. So 
much for Hindu vs. Muslim interpretations of history. 

The British agreed to pay annual allowances to the Rajas who had 
migrated to British territory. Raja Gulab Singh gave the British land worth 
Rs.42,800 near Pathankot and on the Beas, to enable them to do so. 

The Raja of Chamba protested at having been made a subject of 
Jammu. So, a compromise was struck. He conceded Bhaderwah to J&K 
and the rest of his state was absorbed into British India instead. 

The Hazara chiefs had revolted against Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s authority. 
They were not going to accept Raja (later Maharaja) Gulab Singh either. 
The Raja knew that it would be very difficult to bring them under his 
control. So he offered to return Hazara to the Sikh Darbar of Lahore, so 
long as he was given territory half as valuable. The Sikh Darbar agreed. 
The Raja was given the areas of Manawar and Garhi instead. 


With these treaties, the destinies of Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh 
merged with each other. So did their histories. 


The period 1846-1947 is covered in the volume about ‘Kashmir.’ 


Briefly, the Mahdrdjds of the state during that period were: 
Guldb Singh (1820-1846: as Raja; 1846-57: as Mahdrdaja) 
Ranbir Singh (1857- 1885) 

Sir Pratap Singh (1885- | 925) 

Hari Singh (1925- 194 7) 


References 
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A History of Kishtw4ar 


‘Kishtwar was a lake’ 


It is believed that the entire Chandrabhaga valley was a huge lake called 
Gowardhansar. Then the gods drained it by cutting a passage through 
one of the mountains. There is indeed some geological evidence of the 
Kishtwar area once having been a lake. 

There is an identical belief about the Valley of Kashmir. Even the 
Kargil-Khaltse area was supposed to have been a lake. Who knows, 
perhaps most of the state once was a series of lakes till, one by one, their 
waters got drained out. 

Protagonists of Kishtwar never fail to mention that civilisation existed 
in Kishtwar when Kashmir was still submerged. They claim that one of 
the eighteen ancient Purdans of the Hindus was written at Kishtwar. They 
also say that the history of their land goes back to the Mahabharat era. 
(The people of most parts of the state say the same thing.) 

The place has at various points of time been called Kashtvata, 
Kishtwarak, Kashyap, Kaligarh, Lohit Mandal and, of course, Kishtwar. 
Apparently, Lohit Mandal means ‘the land of saffron.’ The people of 
Kishtwar town still refer to their town as Mandal. 


The old kingdom 


Traditionally this kingdom has consisted of Dachhan, Kishtwar proper, 
Marwah, Warwan, Kountwara, Bahunjwah, the Doda-Siraj-Banihal area, 
Saroor-Sarthal, Nagseni, often Padar, and, occasionally, Zanskar. In other 
words, all of the present-day Doda district, minus the Bhaderwah kingdom. 


The relatively warm ‘Doda city’ was often the winter capital of the 
Kishtwar kingdom. 
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It is believed that in 200 B.C. King Manendra invited Nagsen, the 
respected Buddhist scholar, to his palace at Sakla to study Buddhism 
from him. The story goes that the scholar so impressed the king with 
his teaching that the king converted to Buddhism and took on the name 
King Milind. Nagsen transcribed these discussions and discourses into a 
book that is about the basics of Buddhism and is called the ‘Milind 
Panha a Pali’. As mentioned above, there is a whole area called ‘Nagseni’ 
in Kishtwar. It was the seat of a minor principality. 


The kingdom of Kishtwar 


It is assumed that the Kishtwar state was founded in the tenth century 
A.D., possibly by a line descended from the Rajas of Bengal. They were 
related to the kings of Suket, Keonthal and Mandi (all three in HP). The 
earliest definite mention of Kishtwar is to a visit to Kashmir by ‘Uttamaraja, 
the ruler of Kashthavata’ to pay homage to Raja Kalasa (A.D. 1063-89) 
of Kashmir. The title ‘Thakur’ came to be used in the Chandrabhaga 
valley at least by the eleventh century. Two of these Thakurs helped the 
Kashmiri king Harsh’s grandson Bhiksha Char when he attempted to 
recover the throne of Kashmir. (Since medieval times the Thakurs-or 
Thakkars-have been Hindus as well as Muslims.) 

Historian Wali Mohammad Aseer Kishtwari, however, says, “Kahan 
Pal or Kahan Sena was the first recognised Raja of Kishtwar State who 
belonged to the royal dynasty of Ujjain [emphasis added] and established 
his rule much earlier than 1087-88 A.D. He was succeeded by Raja 
Gandarb Sen and subsequently by 45 others in the line of succession.” 

The next few references to Kishtwar are all about it being a place 
that Kashmiris would run to whenever they got into trouble in the Valley. 
This aspect of Kishtwar continues almost to the present. In ancient times 
Hindu nobles did this. In medieval times if a (Muslim) prince fought with 
his father, the king of Kashmir, he would seek refuge in Kishtwar. In the 
1990s Kashmiri militants (and Pakistani kidnappers with western hostages) 
fleeing the security forces in Kashmir would sometimes hide in Kishtwar. 


Alkah was the capital of Kishtwar in medizval times. It was at @ 
distance of 60 kos from Srinagar. 


Relations with Kashmir 


There have always been royal matrimonial alliances between Kashmir and 
Kishtwar. The first recorded invasion of Kishtwar by Kashmiri forces 
was in A.D. 1547. Later, two Thakkar tribes, Rotar and Ganai invade 
the plateau where Kishtwar town is now located, and founded Ziora 
village and the central part of Kishtwar town respectively. (‘Rotar’ coul 
possibly mean Rana putr, or ‘the son of a Rana noble’.) Kishtwar is 19 
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Jammu province, being south of the Pir Panjal range. However, its rulers 
were mostly under Kashmir’s sway, albeit nominal. 

Sultan Shihab ud Din of Kashmir added Kishtwar to his empire. 

Kishtwar’s Rajas remained Hindu till Aurangzeb’s time. However, 
centuries before that they had given their daughters in marriage to the 
(Muslim) sultans of Kashmir, notably Yusuf and Yaqub Shah Chak. 

In 1572, Bahadur Singh, King of Kishtwar, was defeated by Sultan 
Ali Shah Chak of Kashmir. He then gave his sister Shankar Devi (later 
Fath Khatun) in marriage to the Sultan’s grandson, Yaqub, and also 
agreed to continue to pay an annual tribute. (Big fish eat smaller fish, 
which had eaten fish that were smaller still. Around the same time Ali 
Shah was persuaded to give his niece in marriage to Mughal Emperor 
Akbar.) The Sultan defeated Bahadur again in 1574 when Bahadur reiterated 
his pledge of a tribute and also gave his son, Narain Singh, as hostage. 

Both Yusuf and Yaqub would make a beeline for Kishtwar whenever 
they’d quarrel with their respective fathers in Kashmir. Indeed, when 
Yaqub Shah Chak, the last independent ruler of Kashmir, came under 
pressure from the forces of Akbar, he fled to Kishtwar where he died 
and was buried (at Sirkot on the Chaugan). 


The Kishtwaris ward off the Mughals 


In 1620, Dilawar Khan Kakar, the Mughal governor of Kashmir, attacked 
and annexed Kishtwar. Emperor Jehangir recorded the event in considerable 
detail in his memoirs. 

The provocation came when two Chak nobles, Gauhar and Aiba, fled 
from Kashmir to Kishtwar to seek refuge. (The Mughals had conquered 
Kashmir from the Chaks in 1586. However, some Chaks continued to 
offer resistance from bases in neighbouring Kishtwar.) There were 10,000 
foot soldiers and cavalrymen in Dilawar’s army. This indicates how 
strong the combined Kishtwar-Chak army must have been. 

The Mughals, led by Dilawar’s son Jalal, first defeated the Kishtwaris at 
Narkot. Aiba was killed in the battle. This demoralised Kunwar Singh, the Raja 
of Kishtwar, who fled to a place across the river. His forces killed several 
Mughal soldiers and held the invaders’ army at the bridge for twenty days. 

That was when Dilawar Khan decided to intervene personally. He led 
a bigger force to Kishtwar. The Raja knew that it was pointless to resist. 
He begged to be pardoned and agreed to appear at ‘the refuge of the 
world’ (i.e. the Mughal court). Dilawar rejected Kunwar Singh’s request 
and decided to continue with the war. 

The Kishtwar army destroyed the bridge to prevent Dilawar’s army 
from crossing over. Dilawar’s soldiers made a foolhardy attempt to 
swim across. Only ten of them managed to cross over, two of whom 
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were taken prisoner by the Kishtwaris. Another sixty-eight Mughal soldiers 
drowned in the attempt. 

The Kishtwaris thus managed to keep the Mughal army across the 
river for four months and ten days. During this while Dilawar won Over 
the local zamindar (feudal chief) and did what a Kishtwari would have 
done. He got a zampd (rope bridge) fabricated. (See the section on 
‘Kishtwar’ in the chapter on ‘Doda.’) At night, when the Kishtwari 
soldiers were sleeping, the rope-bridge was installed across the river, 


The Mughals conquer Kishtwar 


Two hundred Mughal soldiers, all of Afghan stock, crossed the bridge and 
killed the sleeping Kishtwari soldiers. They took the Raja alive, because he 
cried out, ‘I am the Raja. Take me alive to Dilawar Khan.’ The Mughals 
then captured Mandal Badr, the seat of the Kishtwar government. 

The king of Kishtwar was married to the daughter of Sangram, king 
of Jammu!. Our polygamous friend also married a daughter of Suraj Mal, 
Raja of Kangra (HP). When the Mughals attacked Kishtwar, he sent his 
family to the Raja of Jaswal, for their protection. 

Dilawar sent Kunwar Singh to the emperor’s court. Jehangir took a 
liking to the prisoner. He wrote, “[The Raja] is not wanting in dignity. 
His dress is after the Indian fashion. He knows both the Hindi and the 
Kashmiri languages, [Thus, even in the 17! century, Kishtwar was 
consciously bilingual.] Contrary to the zamindars of these regions he 
looked like an inhabitant of the town.” 

Jehangir agreed that if the Raja were to leave his sons at the Mughal 


court, he would be freed. The Raja did not do so. Therefore, Jehangir 
imprisoned him at Gwalior. 


The Kishtwaris continue to defy the Mughals 


The Kishtwaris launched a resistance against the Mughals. Jehangir blamed 
It on the ineptitude of his own man in Kishtwar, Nasrullah Arab. 


Apparently, Nasrullah was harsh on the feudal chiefs of Kishtwar. 
Secondly, he let a large n 


Finding the Mughal forces Somewhat depleted, the feudal chiefs got 
together to drive out the invader. Their biggest assets were their ferocious 


has two regions, namely, Kashmir and Jammu. 
‘ mmu province. And yet the Muslims of Doda- 
Kishtwar often say that they belong to the ‘and’ province. This is their way of 
Saying that while their district might Physically be in Jammu they share links of 
religion, ethnicity and language with the Kashmiris. 
Clearly, the Raja of Kishtwar ha 


y I d, by the 17 century, mastered the art of 
balancing the two regions, 
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rivers. So they destroyed the main bridge. Now, the Mughals could no 
longer receive reinforcements or supplies. 

The brave Kishtwaris attacked the besieged Mughals and killed 
Nasrullah and many of his men. 

Jehangir now asked his friend Sangram, king of Jammu, to help 
control the rebellion in Kishtwar. Sangram obliged, and with success. 

But in 1622, the Kishtwaris started attacking the Mughals again. 
Jehangir knew that it was difficult to control that rugged and remote 
region through force alone. So he released Kunwar Singh from jail and 
decided to rule Kishtwar through an autonomous Raja instead. He wrote, 
“Having brought Kunwar Singh, the Raja of Kishtwar, out of the fortress 
of Gwalior, where he was imprisoned, | bestowed Kishtwar on him and 
gave him a horse and a dress of honour, with the title of Raja.” 

Incidentally, the Raja was a very rich man. His annual income was 
around Rs.1,00,000. Every house paid him six sanhasis (Rs. 4) a year. 
On the other hand, he did not receive any kind of land revenue. All lands 
that produced the extremely expensive saffron were given to Rajput army 
officers and to 700 gunmen/ cannon-operators (topchi), who had been 
with the royal family for several generations. 


The coming of Islam 


The kings of Kishtwar converted to Islam. This was perhaps through the 
influence of Syed Farid-ud-Din (born c.1592 in Baghdad) and his sons, Syed 
Asrar-ud-Din Saheb (died 1685) and Hazrat Akhyar-ud-Din (died 1725). 

Farid-ud-Din Saheb came to Kishtwar “to preach Islam among the 
general masses residing in that hilly region. The present population ratio 
of district Doda [where the Muslims are in a majority] is proof of the 
success of his mission,” Aseer, Kishtwari writes. (‘Facts about Hazrat 
Syed Asrar-ud-din,’ Kashmir Times, Jammu, 10 November, 1998.) 

Through their preaching and moral example, the Syeds are said to 
have turned Kishtwar into ‘a place like Baghdad’ (Baghdad-e-Sani). Raja 
Muhammad Kirat Singh, the son of Raja Jai Singh, was the first king of 
Kishtwar to convert and this while his father was alive. 

Jai Singh, too, had high respect for Farid-ud-Din Saheb. Aseer 
Kishtwari says that he built a “monastery out of his own funds to fulfil 
the requirements of the saint.” 

Kirat’s younger brother was renamed Miyan Muhammad Khan and 
his sister, Bhup Dei, was married, in 1717, to the Mughal prince 
Farrukhsiyar. 

Raja Muhammed Teg Singh was the last independent ruler of Kishtwar. 


The Dogra rulers of Jammu had to conquer Kishtwar in 1820 or 1821, 
on behalf of their Sikh overlords. 


> 
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What had happened was that Shah Shuja, the former amir of Kabul, 
had escaped from Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s custody in Lahore in 1815, 
The Raja of Kishtwar gave him asylum. This offended the Maharaja 
enormously. He entrusted Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu with the task of 
doing the needful, which was done (Gulab had earlier been in the 
employment of the Raja of Kishtwar.) 


The Dogra era—and after 


The Raja of Kishtwar was invited to Doda, which was a part of his 
kingdom. There he was made prisoner and sent to Lahore. He tried to 
appeal to Maharaja Ranjit Singh against Gulab’s encroachment of his 
autonomy. The Maharaja ignored his pleas. Three years later the Raja’s 
servant poisoned him. 

In June 1823, Gulab Singh, who did not visit Kishtwar himself, 
appointed Zorawar Singh Kahluria the Governor of Kishtwar. Zorawar 
was a son of the Raja of Kahlur (Bilaspur). He attacked Ladakh (see The 
History of Leh) four times between 1834 and 1841. During the first of 
these he also conquered the Marwah area of Kishtwar. 

Zorawar’s control did not go uncontested. Ratru, the Palsara of 


1836, personally led a 3000-strong force that ‘liberated’ the fort, which 
he got renamed Gulabgarh. Ratru darted for Chamba, only to be sent by 
the government of Chamba to Jammu as prisoner. 

Zorawar Singh died on December 12, 1841, in the Battle of Doyo, 
during his fourth invasion of Ladakh. In 1846, all of present day Jammu 
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A History of Poonch 


—=—— 


The ancient era 


The word Poonch is a shortening and corruption of Parnotsa, the ancient 
name of the region. It has been spelt Punch in British records and is 
pronounced poon-chh, the ‘oo’ being as in ‘good’. The word Parnotsa 
is, in turn, perhaps derived from the Sanskrit parna (leaf). The earliest 
available reference to the area is in the A.D. 633 account of Hiuen Tsang, 
the Chinese traveller, who called it Pun-nu-tso. The Kashmiris, who have 
frequently ruled over Poonch, as they did in Hiuen Tsang’s time, call it 
Punats. 

These names have generally been given to the area located in the 
valleys of the Poonch Tohi (Tausi) and its tributaries. In the north is the 
Pir Panchal range, Rajouri is in the east, the plains to the south and the 
Jehlum in the west. Like Rajouri, it lies between the Jehlum and the 
Chenab, within the hill tract called Darvabhisara. Across the mountains 
in the north are Baramulla and Uri in Kashmir. 

Its ancient capital, Lohara, was northeast of today’s Poonch town, 
and was the same as today’s Loran (Lohrin), as Cunningham has 
convincingly shown. In the centre of Loran valley is a ridge on which 
was located the formidable Loharakotta (or Lohkot) fortress, the residence 
of the Lohara kings mentioned by Al Beruni (A.D. 1017-31). It was 
attacked twice, both times unsuccessfully, by Mahmud, the famous 
invader from Ghazni. 

The fortunes of Poonch have always been linked—and not just 
geographically—with neighbouring Rajouri. Both were inhabited in ancient 
times by the Khasha tribe (perhaps the ancestors of today’s Khakhas). 
The Rajatarangini mentions this tribe and calls the kings of Raja(p)uri 
and Lohara ‘the lords of the Khashas.’ 
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Hiuen Tsang says about Poonch, ‘The people are true and upright. 
They are Buddhists. There are five sangharamas, mostly deserted. To the 
north of the chief town is a sangharama with a few priests. Here there is 
a stupa, which is celebrated for its miracles. The country has no 
independent ruler and is tributary to Kashmir.’ From his description it 
seems that neighbouring Kotli was once part of Poonch. 

Parnotsa was the name of the area. The kingdom was called Lohara 
till at least the 16th century. 

A merchant called Nara founded the Lohara state around A.D. 830 
and ruled it till 870 or thereabouts. The evidence indicates that his kingdom 
spread well beyond today’s Poonch district. The Rajatarangini mentions 
that he owned ‘spotless horses, as well as villages.’ 

It was during the reign of his son Nara Vahana (c.A.D. 870-890) 
that Poonch’s first recorded conflict with Kashmir took place. During a 
journey through Lohara, King Shankar Varman of Kashmir and his army 
camped in that kingdom and at night killed Nara Vahana and his followers, 
whom they suspected of treachery. 


Involvement in Kashmir’s politics 


Six (recorded) generations later, Didda, a princess from Lohara, was 
given in marriage to Kshemagupt around A.D. 950. She occupies a 
prominent position in the history of Kashmir because when her husband, 
the king, died she got rid of her son and grandsons and grabbed the 
throne for herself. She ruled Kashmir from 980 to 1003. Thus began the 
Lohara dynasty of Kashmir. 


the Jehlum, and their dynasty was finished for ever. 

Several Muslim historians of the Indian plains (e.g. Ferishta) claim 
that Mahmud pursued the Hindu army into ‘the Kashmir valley.” However, 
Kashmir’s own extremely detailed histories make no mention of this. 
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Therefore perhaps areas like Lohara, which were subject to Kashmir, 
were meant. 

After the rout of his army and those of his two allies, Tunga, the 
commander-in-Chief of the Kashmiri army started preparing to return 
home. Vigrah Raja of Lohara, who bore an enmity to him, got him and 
his son killed by Sangram Raja of Kashmir. 

Mahmud, on his part, returned in 1015 to punish Lohara for having 
sided with his enemies. He spent all summer trying to capture the tall and 
strong Loharakotta fort. Unable to do so he retreated to Ghazni when 
snow began to fall in the winter and by when Lohara had received 
reinforcements from Kashmir. This, as Ferishta notes, was Mahmud’s 
first ‘disaster suffered in India.’ In 1021, Mahmud repeated the siege, 
but once again Loharakotta proved too difficult for him to conquer. He 
was defeated a second time by the brave warriors of Lohara/ Poonch. 

When Sangram Raja of Kashmir died he was succeeded by his son 
Hari Raja, who ruled for all of twenty-two days. After Hari came his 
minor brother Anant Deva. Vigrah Raja of Lohara, who had a much 
longer reign than his brother Sangram, had in the past been defeated in 
his attempt to capture Kashmir. In 1030, given the fluid situation in 
Kashmir, he decided to try again. After spectacular initial successes, he 
was killed by young Anant Deva’s army. 

Kshiti Raja, who succeeded his father Vigrah, reigned for thirty-five 
years. However, his son Bhuvan Raja tried to dethrone his father, first 
with the help of his uncle, Anant Deva, and then by enlisting the support 
of the army of Nilapura (one of Jammu’s old capitals). Around now we 
learn that Kshiti defeated the Raja(p)uri army. The latter probably included 
Bhuvan’s contingents. 

Kshiti probably had no other sons. So, in 1065, he abdicated in 
favour of Utkarsh, an infant, who was the grandson of Anant Deva. 
Kshiti went on to become a learned saint devoted to Lord Vishnu. He 
spent his remaining days at Chakradhara, a shrine in Kashmir. 

Utkarsh’s father Kalas became the king of Kashmir after Anant 
Deva. Kalas’ elder son Harsh was the heir apparent. But Harsh committed 
some crime for which his father punished him. When he was about to 
die Kalas got his younger son Utkarsh called over from Lohara and asked 
him to take over the Kashmir throne. Thus was Lohara merged with 
Kashmir. From that day Lohara (and, its successor, Poonch) would, 
from time to time be ruled by Kashmir. 

Upon Kalas’ death in 1089, Harsh was released from prison by his 
guards and accepted as the king of Kashmir by loyal courtiers. Utkarsh, 
who was barely twenty-four years old, committed suicide, perhaps afraid 
that he would be killed. 
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Lohara continued to loom large in the politics of Kashmir. Around 
1095, Uchchala and Sussala, two young princes of Lohara origin, grew 
popular in Kashmir because of their bravery in a war against the Dards, 
Their relative and mentor, King Harsh Dev of Kashmir, suspected them 
of fomenting trouble in Kashmir. So, in 1101 they had to flee Kashmir, 
Uchchala, the elder, was given refuge by the king of Raja(p)uri. Harsh 
Dev paid a Raja(p)uri official to murder Uchchala. This did not work out, 
Instead, the brothers, backed by Kashmiri warlords (the feudal Damaras), 
marched on Harsh and killed his son Bhoja and him. 

Thus did the first Lohara dynasty come to an end. 

The victorious brothers carved up the territory between themselves. 
In 1101, Uchchala took over Kashmir and gave Lohara to his brother 
Sussala. A dissatisfied Sussala tried to wrest Kashmir for himself. His 
invasion of Kashmir was a failure. However, following Uchchala’s 
assassination in 1111 by one of his own officers, Sussala was asked to 
take over the throne of Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, Bhoja’s son Bhiksha Char, who had been spirited away to 
Malwa as a child following Bhoja’s death, came of age. In 1120, he defeated 
Sussala and made him retreat to Lohara. For six months the throne was back 
with Harsh’s dynasty, but soon Sussala recovered the kingdom. 


Mediaeval and modern Poonch 


In 1596, the Mughal Emperor Jehangir put Poonch under Siraj-ud-Din, 
with the rank of Raja. Siraj-ud-Din’s descendants ruled over Poonch till 
1792. They were followed by the Sangoo Gujjar dynasty founded by 
Wazir Rooh Allah, which ruled for three generations. At that time the 
Afghans ruled Kashmir, 

Meanwhile, a Lahore-based empire was rising in the south. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore coveted Kashmir. His army invaded Kashmir in 
1814 and 1819. On both occasions Raja Rooh Allah supported the 
Afghans. He died in 1819. Ranjit succeeded in defeating the Afghans, 
also in 1819. Hutchison & Vogel (H&V) say that ‘the Punch Raja... was 
[then] expelled from his State’. H&V confess that ‘of the subsequent 
history of the family we know little’, 

Other historians, however, say that Rooh Allah’s son Raja Amir 
Khan (died 1823), and his grandson Raja Mir Baz Khan succeeded Rooh 
Allah as rulers. H&V mention neither. They only refer to Sher Baz Khan, 
‘the head of a collateral branch of the family, [who] was granted a jagit 
in Punch, probably by Ranjit Singh’. Mir Baz is generally accepted as the 
last independent ruler of Poonch, However, H&V insist that ‘before 
1822’ Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave the Poonch territory ‘in fief” to his 

Dogra Prime Minister, Dhian Singh, with the rank of Raja. After examining 
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three different histories, | am of the opinion that the Dogra takeover took 
place in 1824 or shortly thereafter. 

In any case, Lahore controlled Poonch till 1850. By then both Dhian 
Singh and his eldest son and successor, Raja Hira Singh, had been 
assassinated—in 1843 and 1844 respectively. (The Sandhianwala Sirdars 
had killed Dhian Singh for reasons connected with Lahore, not Poonch, 
politics.) Raja Jawahir Singh succeeded his brother, Hira. In March 
1846, all the ‘Punjab hill states,’ including Poonch, were given to Jawahir’s 
uncle, Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu. 

Jawahir wanted to preserve the autonomy that his kingdom had 
enjoyed under Lahore. He began to intrigue against his uncle, Gulab, and 
cousin, Ranbir (later, Maharaja Ranbir). Gulab died in 1857. In 1859, 
Ranbir banished his cousin, Jawahir, to the Punjab, gave him a pension 
of Rs.1 lakh a year, and formally annexed Poonch to Jammu. 

Jawahir’s younger brother, Raja Moti Singh, and after him Moti’s 
descendants, were then allowed to administer Poonch for the Dogras. 
This they did till April 1947. Jammu and Kashmir acceded to the Union 
of India a few months later. At the time of the accession, the Poonch 
jagir had an area of 1,594 square miles and an annual income of Rs.12 
lakh. 

Earlier, in 1901, the British Government of India had granted Poonch, 
thitherto a principality, the rank of state. In 1947, Poonch witnessed 
much bloodshed, when invaders from newly independent Pakistan overran 
all of Bagh and Sudhnutti tehsils and half of Haveli tehsil. Pakistan 
continues to be in illegal occupation of this tract. : 

After 1947, Poonch-Rajouri became a district of the Indian state of 
Jammu & Kashmir. Rajouri was separated from Poonch in 1968. In the 
‘winter of 1978-79, Poonch was rocked again. Youths from the town 
complained that the process of recruitment of government servants ignored 
academic performance and was weighted in favour of the rural areas. 
The agitation lasted several months and was occasionally violent. 

In the 1990s, Pakistan pushed armed militants into Poonch once 
again. The people of Poonch as a whole remained peaceful and stayed 
away from militancy. However, the militants would occasionally terrorise 
the rural areas by killing secular and pro-India Muslim politicians, Muslim 
tribals and others. 

Poonch has produced eminent 20th century Urdu littérateurs. Krishen 
Chander did not belong to the district, but he spent most of his childhood 
and formative years there. The Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
drew considerable flak in the 1970s when she claimed that Chander was 
a better writer than Mirza Ghalib, who arguably is the greatest Urdu 
writer ever. 
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A History of Rajouri 


The earliest references 


In medieval times the main town was called Rajapuri or ‘the town of the 
king.’ However, in older times still, and till at least the twelfth century, 
the area was called Darvabhisara. The Mahabharat, the Purans and the 
Brihatsamhita use this name. The Rajatarangini tells us that Rajapuri 
was part of the Darvabhisara region. With time the whole area came to 
be known by the name of its capital. 

The older name was derived by putting together the names of two 
tribes, Darva and Abhisara, which lived in the outer hills between the 
Jehlum and Chenab rivers. (These rivers are referred to as the Vitasta 
and the Chandrabhaga respectively in old records.) ; 

Some historians believe that the Panchal Desh of the Mahabharat is 


the region near the Peer Panchal/ Panjal mountains. Such a kingdom 


The Mahdbhérat also Says that King Arjun had subjugated the Darva 
clan. This mention is, without doubt, about Rajouri. 
The Abhisara state later broke up into Loharkot or Parnotsa (Poonch), 


Rajapuri (Rajouri), Kalinjar and Nilapura. The area was often subordinate 
to the kings of Kashmir. The Khasa tribe lived here. 
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Only a year before, the then king of Takshila had submitted to 
Alexander’s authority at Nikaia (now Jalalabad). He died shortly thereafter. 
A year later, his son, the new king of Takshila, met Alexander at Ohind 
and presented the Greek with seven hundred horses, supplies for the 
Greek army and expensive gifts. He offered Alexander an alliance. [n 
return he wanted the Greeks to help him against the Porus-A bisares 
combine. 

Alexander and his army headed towards the Indus. Abisares tried to 
resist Alexander on the Indus. The Greeks conquered Aornos, as well as 
the route to the Indus. Abisares realised that there was no point in putting 
up a fight. 

He sent his brother and a group of envoys to Takshila to tell Alexander 
that Abisares would accept his overlordship. Alexander was pleased by 
the news. He thought that Porus would do the same. As we all know, 
Porus did not. He had to be defeated in battle instead. Abisares’ army did 
not take part in that battle. 

Porus? defeat unnerved Abisares. Once again he sent word to Alexander 
that he was prepared to give himself up and hand over his kingdom. 
However, Alexander was informed, perhaps correctly, that Abisares’ 
submission was only tactical. Porus and he had been planning to fight the 
Greeks at the Hydaspes (Jehlum). Because Porus’ army had not arrived 
in time, Abisares panicked and decided to surrender. 

Alexander was infuriated by what he saw as double-dealing. He 
commanded Abisares to appear before him, failing which he would attack 
his territory. Once again Abisares sent his brother and envoys over to 
Alexander, with forty elephants and expensive presents. The Greek was 
again pleased. 

Arsakes, the king of Urasa (Hazara), had already tendered his 
submission, with presents, to Alexander, at the Chenab. Alexander made 
Abisares the Viceroy of the outer hills between the Chenab and the Indus, 
and put Arsakes under him. 

Abisares’ diplomatic skills thus saved the region from the wrath of 
the then invincible Alexander. He also managed to do quite well for 
himself in the process. 


The winter capital of ancient Kashmir 


King Abhimanyu | ruled over Kashmir around the second century. He 
used to spend his winters in Darvabhisara. Obviously the region was part 
of the kingdom of Kashmir as early as that. 

At some stage between the 2nd and 7" centuries A.D., in the 
so-called Buddhist period, Rajouri was part of the Gandhar kingdom. In 
the Mauryan period, the town was an important trading centre. 
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Hiuen Tsang travelled through Rajouri in A.D. 633. He refers to the 
area as Ho-lo-she-pu-lo. He wrote, “The country has no independent 
tuler, but is subject to Kashmir. There are ten sangharmas [Buddhist 
monasteries], with a very small number of priests. There is one temple 
of Devas with an enormous number of unbelievers.” The great Chinese 
pilgrim was not above making generalisations about ‘national characters’, 
He described the people of Rajouri as ‘quick and hasty’. 

Apparently, the Pal dynasty administered Rajouri even in Hiuen Tsang’s 
times. 

The next reference to Rajouri relates to A.D. 850. The Rajatarangini 
says, “Nara and other merchants, who were in possession of spotless 
horses and owned villages, ruled Darvabhisara and the neighbouring 
regions, setting up [their own] thrones.” This indicates that the chiefs of 
Rajouri ‘owned villages’, under the overall control of Kashmir. 

A chief of the Khasha tribe is likely to have founded the Rajapuri 
State, freeing it from the suzerainty of Kashmir. 

Al Beruni visited Rajouri around A.D. 1021. By then the name of the 
place had changed to Rajawari. (In the Arabic and Persian scripts 
‘Rajawari’ and ‘Rajouri’ are both spelt the same way.) 


Vassals of Kashmir 


In the winter of 1087-88, several hill chiefs went to Kashmir to pay 
homage to King Kalas. Raja Sangram Pal of Rajouri was one of them. 

From the Rajatarangini it is seen that in the 15"" century the (Hindu) 
kings of Rajouri would send their princesses to Kashmir. This was done 
in the hope that the, by now Muslim, Sultan of Kashmir would marry 
their daughters, 

One such Sultan, the great Zain-ul-Abedin, was camping near the 
Wular Lake when he saw a lady’s palanquin pass by. He asked, ‘What 


Rajya Devi stayed on in the Sultan’s harem anyway, though, so to 
speak, as the Sultan’s ‘mother’. She converted to Islam and built the 


The medizyal era 


There are three theories about how the tulers of Rajouri converted to 
Islam. 
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(i) The Cunningham/ Mirza Zafarullah Khan theory: Sundara Devi's 
eldest son from the Sultan was called Adam Khan and his elder 
son Fath Khan. Adain’s relations with his father and brother 
were not happy. Indeed, he once plotted a boating accident in 
the Wular Lake to drown his father. So Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin 
sent Adam away to Rajouri-Poonch as the governor of that and 
its neighbouring regions. (Some historians say that Adam had to 
flee to the plains.) 

Fath Khan, had three stints as the king of Kashmir (between 1486 and 
1516). His younger brother Sikandar Khan Sani’s son was called Sher 
Afkun and his grandson was called Nur Shah or Nil Shah. Fath helped 
Nur/ Nil conquer Rajouri. Nur married the daughter of the Raja of 
Rajouri. This was around A.D. 1500. 

(ii) = Vernacular histories: The Muslim rulers of Rajouri were 
descended from Jira Pal, the King of Kalanaur. Jira was the 
younger brother of Jhet Pal, the founder of Nurpur state. Around 
A.D. 1193, Muhammad Ghori defeated Jira’s descendant, Raja 
Sahib Singh, in battle. Sahib and his son Nil Singh converted to 
Islam, under the names Sher Afkun Khan and Nur-ud-Din Khan. 
They then shifted to Rajouri, after defeating the Pal rulers of that 
kingdom. 

(iii) | Hutchison and Vogel’s conclusions: The Rajatarangini clearly 
shows that Hindu kings continued to rule Rajouri much after 
1193. The Tuzuk-e-Jehangiri equally unambiguously says that 
the kings of Rajouri were converted to Islam ‘by Sultan Feroz 
[Shah Tughlaq (1356-88)] despite which they are still called 
Rajas’. H&V rightly seem to consider Jehangir’s account the 
most accurate. : 

Either way, Nur-ud-Din/ Nil Shah was the first Muslim king of 
Rajouri. His descendants are known as the Jaral dynasty. Each Jaral king 
had a ‘Hindu name’ in addition to an ‘Islamic’ one. (The same was true 
of many kings of Kishtwar who had converted to Islam.) 

The name of this pioneer could well have been Nihal Singh. Dr. 
Ashok Jerath' believes that he was defeated by the Mughals, who later 
killed him. Dr. Jerath writes that Nihal’s queens committed sati upon his 
death—they burned themselves on his pyre. One queen, who was pregnant, 
did not. She fled to Kashmir, along with the family priest. There she gave 


es to a child called Jara, whose descendants are called by the name 
aral. 
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Relations with the Mughals 


Jehangir’s memoirs have a lot to say about the people of Rajouri, not al 
of it very complimentary: “[Despite accepting Islam, the people of Rajouri] 
still have the marks of the Age of Ignorance and Imbecility [i.e. the age 
before the advent of Islam]. One of them is, that just as some Hindy 
women burn themselves along with their husbands, so these [i.e. Rajourj 
Muslim] women are put into the grave along with their [dead] husbands... 
Also when a daughter is born to a man without means they put her to 
death by strangulation. 

“They ally themselves with Hindus, and both give and take girls, 
Taking them is good, but giving them, God forbid. I gave an order that 
hereafter they should not do such things, and whoever was guilty of 
them should be given capital punishment.” 

Jehangir also indicated that child marriage was common in Rajouri, 
among the Muslims as well. Female infanticide was practised there. 

In 1644, Shah Jehan’s son, Aurangzeb, married Rajbai, a daughter 
of the Raja of Rajouri (perhaps Taj-ud-Din Khan @ Chattar Singh). 

Against this backdrop it is difficult to agree with Dr. Sufi when he 
says that Aurangzeb’s army defeated the Raja of Rajouri upon which the 
Raja converted to Islam and got back his kingdom. The Jaral dynasty of 
Rajouri had. accepted Islam—and Mughal overlordship—much before. 
There was no need to defeat or convert them. 

For several years Rajbai, now in Delhi, had to play host to a fugitive 
from Rajouri, her young grandnephew Raja Azmatullah Khan. Azmat was 
just three when his father, the Raja of Rajouri, died (around 1683). His 
uncle Rafiullah Khan became the de facto ruler and began looking for 
ways to exile the young Raja. Rafiullah’s wife blurted this out to Azmat’s 
mother, who got Ajaib Singh, the wazir, to take Azmat to the princess 
in Delhi. 

When Azmat grew up he requested Emperor Aurangzeb to let him 
return to his ancestral land. Aurangzeb sent a small contingent with 
Azmat to Rajouri. He also sent word of this in advance to Rafiullah, who 
assured the emperor that Azmat was welcome to take over the kingdom. 
By the time Azmat reached Rajouri his uncle had shifted back to the 
estate allotted to him. 

During his stay in Delhi Azmat had become friends with Aurangzeb 
and Rajbai’s son, Muazzam Shah. When the emperor died Muazzam 
fought a war of succession with his brother Azam Shah. Azmat and his 
army fought for Muazzam, who won and took the name Bahadur Shah. 

The Jaral dynasty ruled Rajouri till the 21° October, 1846. They had 
several Hindu ministers, notably Ajaib Singh and the Mehtas. Hindu Rajputs 
were the first choice for their army. 
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Modern times 

By 1815 Rajouri’s independence was under threat. Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Lahore coveted Kashmir, which was then under the Afghans. The 
road to Srinagar passed through Rajouri. Raja Aggar Ullah Khan of 
Rajouri agreed to help the Maharaja. However, the Afghans won him 
over by making it an ‘Islam vs. the infidels’ issue. Ranjit’s first attack 
on Kashmir was unsuccessful. He attributed this to Aggar Ullah’s 
‘treachery’. 

The outraged Ranjit’s army attacked Rajouri in 1815, to punish 
Aggar Ullah, rather than to annex his kingdom. The Raja put up a very 
brave fight and held out till the Lahore army asked for guns to be brought 
in from the plains. When the reinforced Lahore army blasted the walls 
of Rajouri town, the Raja escaped to the Kotli area. 

It were outside forces that sought to inject communalism (racism) 
into the Rajouri palace. Aggar Ullah’s mother was a Hindu. Therefore 
some courtiers: wanted his younger brother, Mirza Rahim Ullah Khan, 
born to a Muslim mother, to be the king instead. Aggar Ullah was quite 
open to allying with the Sikhs, till the Afghans put him on the defensive 
by appealing to religion. On the other hand, Rahim Ullah, the ‘genetically 
pure’ Muslim, actually allied with the Sikhs in 1818, on the promise that 
he would be made Raja of Rajouri. (See also the chapter on ‘Shahdra 
Sharief for more about the history of this period.) 

In 1819, the Sikhs occupied both Rajouri and neighbouring Poonch. 
The rulers of both kingdoms tried to help the Afghans. Mirza Rahim 
Ullah guided the Lahore army to the best and easiest routes and passes 
into Rajouri and, thence, Kashmir. For this assistance he was made the 
Raja of Rajouri and also given an estate (jagir) in Kashmir. Rajouri 
became a province of the Lahore empire. The next year, Gulab Singh, 
then a general in the Lahore army, captured Aggar Ullah and imprisoned 
him in Lahore. (Those who view the history of the state through the 
prism of Rajouri say that this deed so pleased Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 
Lahore that, in 1822, he appointed Gulab Singh the Raja of Jammu.) 

Rajouri was one of the states received by the Dogra Maharajas in 
1846 as part of the Treaty of Amritsar. They changed the city’s name 
to Rampur. Mian Hathu was the first Dogra governor of Rajouri. He got 
a temple built near the Thanna Nallah. The construction of the Dhanni 
Dhar fort is attributed to him. (Some claim that Emperor Jehangir had 
built the fort.) The present building is no older than the 19" century. It 
is possible that the old fort had fallen into disuse, or had been blasted by 
the Lahore army, and Hathu had built a new fort on the old site. 
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Around 1856, the status of Rajouri was reduced to that of a tehsil 
of Bhimbar district. In 1904 it was brought under Reasi district. In 1947, 
Pakistani forces invaded and illegally occupied some portion of Rajouri, 
After 1947 it became a part of the new Poonch-Rajouri district, In 1968, 
it became a separate district. 

Despite Pakistan’s best efforts, the people of Rajouri stayed away 
from the militancy of the 1990s. However, armed terrorists from Pakistan 
would periodically massacre unarmed rural people in the district. 


Reference 


i Jerath, Dr. Ashok, Duggar ka Sdfiskritik lihas (1997), Manvi Prakashan, 
Panjtirathi, Jammu. Page 17. 
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Jammi: 1885-1947 
A Composite Culture 


‘There was a lot of poverty but there was a contentment and 
a glow on the faces of people. 
-Malka Pukhraj, Song Sung True. 
‘It was a time of happiness and contentment.’ 
-Khalid Hasan, Memory Lane to Jammia. 


In the early 20" century, Hamirpur Siddhar, a village in Jamma district, 
had a saint called Baba Roti Ram. ‘No one knew...whether he was a 
Hifidu, a Mussalman, a Sikh or a Christian,’ the legendary classical singer 
Malka Pukhraj writes.’ And, as we shall see, it didn’t matter. The Ram 
in his name would suggest that was a Hifidu. However, it was the people 
of the village—Hifidus and Muslims together—who had given him that 
name. Baba, on the other hand, is an Arabic word, normally used for 
Muslim divines. 

The Baba was a follower of Kabir, the great 15" century Central 
Indian bridge between Hifiduism and Islam. Many of the religious symbols 
that Roti Ram used were Hifidu-Sikh. He would call men—including 
Muslim men—Gobifidé, and women—Hifidu as well as Muslim—by the 
name Parvati. This would not only not offend the Muslims, they saw it 
as a form of endearment. They would take their newborn babies to the 
Baba for his blessings. The Baba would then give elegant, purely Persian- 
Arabic names to the Muslim children. 

This, too, is a cherished Indian tradition. Ali Shér Khan Afichan, the 
great 15" century emperor of much of Baltistan-Ladakh, gave a pristine 
Buddhist name to his grandson, because the child’s father was a Buddhist. 
And the name that he gave the future Emperor of Leh—Sengge Namgyal 
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(‘the lion’ + ‘king’)—was as carefully chosen as the one that the Baba 
would, five centuries later, give the greatest known singer in the history 
of Jamma, Malka Pukhraj (‘the empress’ + ‘topaz’). 

Malka Pukhraj was born during the reign of Maharaja Pratap Singh 
(1885- 1925). Even before she entered her teens, she was employed as a 
singer by Maharaja Hari Sifigh (1925-1947). In the 1940s Pukhraj shifted 
base to Lahore, which later became a part of Pakistan. Her fascinating 
memoirs, ably translated as Song Sung True by Saleem Kidwai, conjure up 
a Jammd where the Hifidus and Muslims lived in harmony and where 
people were content despite their poverty. Her memoirs are an invaluable 
source of history. I have culled information from this remarkable book to 
put together a social history of Jamma from roughly 1885 to 1947, 

Maharaja Pratap Singh embodied the composite religious identity of 
Jammi. He also personified the contradiction that many well meaning, 
God-fearing Hifidus of his era suffered from. On the one hand, he 
allowed himself to believe that if he saw a Muslim before breakfast the 
purity of his piety would be compromised. 

On the other, as Pukhraj reminds us, he was as generous in his 
charity towards the Muslims as with his Hindu subjects." Miyafi Lal 
Din, a high-ranking Muslim official, was one of Pratap Sifigh’s closest 
advisors, Besides, the Maharaja ‘had great faith in holy men of all types.’ 

So did the people of Jamma. 

For instance, when the women of Pukhraj’s family wanted to travel 
from distant Jammi city to Hamirpur Siddhar village (it was a full day’s 
journey by horse) to Pay respects to the Baba, a Hifidu and a Muslim 
insisted on escorting them—partly to protect the women and partly in the 
hope of receiving the Baba’s blessings for themselves. ! 

Baba Roti Ram predicted that some deadly epidemic would strike 


Baba Charas (marijuana) Saheb was the other important religion- 


indeterminate saint of that era. Not everyone in Jamma had faith in 
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medical doctors. To this day, rural Jamma often prefers the local medicine 
man. Pukhraj’s father did not like doctors either. Like many Jammtites 
of both communities, he relied on the blessings of Baba Charas to see 
him through that plague. At least in his case it worked. 


The royal succession 

Maharaja Pratap Sifigh’s queen was called Maharani Charak, after her 
maiden name. The royal couple did not have any children. Maharaja 
Pratap wanted his nephew, Hari Sifigh, to succeed him. The queen, 
instead, was in favour of the prince of Poofich, whom she had adopted. 
Pratap Sifigh was a drug addict and mostly oblivious to the world. His 
ambitious wife, therefore, wielded more power than a queen consort 
would normally have. She saw to it that Hari Sifigh never got to speak 
to his uncle except in her presence. 

The loyalties of the palace staff were with the queen. She also had 
the British Resident on her side. This was important because the British 
often decided who would succeed kings who died without any children. 

Hari Sifigh was married to Rani Billaurafi and loved her deeply. When 
the Rani was with child, Maharani Charak got an order passed that Hari 
Sifigh should not be allowed to meet the Rani till the child was born. Hari 
Sifigh decided to spend those months of separation in England. The Rani 
died during labour. Hari Sifigh, who later became the Maharaja, always 
believed that Maharani Charak had poisoned his wife.” 

Maharaja Hari Sifigh then married the princess of Dharamkot. He 
was the first of his dynasty ‘to marry the daughter of a Maharaja.’“!' His 
predecessors would take as wives the daughters of the nobles of Jamma. 

The royal administration: The Diwans of Jamma and Kashmir 
(no relations of this author) apparently received a very substantial share 
(12.5 per cent) of the revenues of the state. (Don’t | wish we’d been 
related?) Maharaja Hari Sifigh put an end to this custom. He also outlawed 
untouchability. The so-called untouchables were allowed to enter any 
temple that they chose to. 
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Religious rituals 


Baisakhi used to be a religion-neutral festival. These days Corporations 
(and rich doctors and dentists who have flourishing Practices) Send gifts 
to important clients for the (Christian) New Year. In the Dogra era—and, 
perhaps, in the preceding centuries, too—rural midwives (irrespective of 
religion) would send garlands of dry fruits beaded together to all the 
children (again, regardless of religion) that they had delivered.'x (I often 
wonder how those impoverished midwives could afford to do this.) 

Urban Jammii was equally liberal. It had a Séwa Samiti (‘a committee 
of the servants of the society’), a government-backed organisation, which 
had eight members—an equal number of Hifidus and Muslims. (Some 
might argue that the Muslims should have had greater representation, 
because the kingdom was overwhelmingly Muslim. Others would say 
that the Samiti was meant only for Jamm town, which was mainly 
Hifidu—as were the districts to the immediate north and south of Jammi. 
Therefore, the Hifidus should have had more members. In the event 
exact parity seems to have satisfied both.) 

One of the main tasks of the members was to arrange for the 
cremation or burial of the unclaimed bodies of members of their 
community. The hospital where the bodies were kept would give four 
rupees to the member—again regardless of religion—who took on this 
task. At the time, the sum was more than adequate for the last rites.* 

For Eid, Maharaja Hari Sifigh would go to the mosque where the 
biggest congregation offered Prayers. He would take the Nawab of 
Palampur along to the mosque, where the Nawab would join the Muslims 
of Jamma in Prayer. Hari Sifigh would stand respectfully for two hours” 
while prayers were being offered—a gesture greatly resented? by some 
non-Muslims.*' When the Eid Prayers were over, the Maharaja would 


give the Imam (the leader of the Congregation) an expensive pashmind 
(cashmere) robe and a cash grant.*!i 
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alleged that he had done so because he did not want to hear the bells that 
rang in the Mafidi’s temple.*”" Incidentally, the Hifidu Dogras chose the 
Arabic—even Islamic—name ‘Mubarak Mafidi’ for their main palace. 

As a child Pukhraj was trained, by Muslim ustads (maestri), to sing 
bhajans (sacred Hifidu songs). At the Maharaja’s court she sang ‘Arey 
Ram, kaisey paar utaaariye?’, “O Ram! How will you take me across 
to the other (river) bank?” which Mamman Khan of Delhi had taught her. 
She recalled this without hesitation in her old age in Pakistan. Like 
countless Muslim singers throughout South Asia, her favourite rags 
(Jaijaiwafiti_ and Shafikara) had a ‘Hifidu origin.’ She also sang holis 
(traditional songs connected with the Hifidu festival, Holt). 

When she entered her teens, every morning Pukhraj would sing 
bhajans at the temple in Mubarak Maiidi. She did not consider this odd. 
On the contrary, she would later write, ‘Singing bhajans there was 
considered a great honour.”*’ Nor did any Hifidu feel that the temple (or 
the purity of the bhajans) had been compromised because of a Muslim. 
Indeed, the temple priests would chant prayers, blow into the sacred fire 
and ring the temple bells while Pukhraj recited bhajans.*™! 

Sorayya Khurshid, who proudly recalls that Jamma was ‘called the 
city of temples,’ was one of the countless Muslims of that era who 
would ‘every morning hear the sweet sound of temple bells which would 
be rung all together. The great temple of Raghunath was surrounded by 
other temples. I can still [in 2002, 55 years after I left Jammd] hear those 
bells, and their music reverberates in my ears.’ Hashmi reminds us that 
the street of this famous group of temples was then called Mafidarafi 
wala Bazar (‘the market where the temples are’). Rad fondly adds, ‘We 
recall the high golden steeples of the temples.’ 

Similarly, even in the early 21° century, the Hifidus of Ustad Mohalla 
are proud of how ‘their’ mosque has become grander over the years. 
They fondly recall the voices of the better muezzins of their mosque. 

Every morning before dawn during the holy month of Ramzan, an 
expert trumpeter would go to the roof of the Mastgarh mosque—which 
has been built on an elevation—and blow the trumpet loud. It could be 
heard for miles. (Today, Muslim youths go through all streets with a 
significant Muslim population playing a drum. The idea in both cases is 
to wake the devout up.) 
arene ine that when the people saw her, then a nine-year-old, 
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therefore, not to be worn by Muslims. (Never mind that all Bafigladéshy 
Muslim women—including their Prime Ministers—wear saris.) The sari 
should really be associated with the region (which stretches from Centra] 
and East India to Sri Lafika), and not a religion. If the sari is a Hifidy Cress, 
then Pukhraj was more Hifidu than the Hifidu women of Jamma, who still 
mainly wear the shalwdr qamiz (which the Pakistanis and some Indians 
wrongly think is Islamic) because that is the dress of the Punjab-Jamma belt. 

Reading habits, too, were eclectic. The Hifidus were diehard fans of 
Iqbal, the poet, and the Muslims avidly read the ‘four large, thick volumes 
of Fasdnd é Azdd by Rattan Nath Sarshar’-—a Hifidu who had given 
himself a Persian (‘Muslim’) last name. Everyone in Pukhraj’s family 
wanted to read the series. She reminisces, ‘Rarely has the Urdu idiom 
been used better than in this book. My world changed after I read [it]. 
The description of Eid is so real that it seemed | was part of the 
festivities of that time.’*¥# 

But things began to change. For instance, in contemporary Delhi, 
by the early decades of the 20" century, ‘you could [no longer] make 
out a Hifidu from a Muslim.’** That’s because everyone was wearing 
the same Western-style clothes. Ironically, so long as people of different 
communities wore clothes that proclaimed their ethnic identity, there 
was no tension between them, and very little (if any) prejudice. It was 
only after external marks started disappearing that stereotypes and 
generalisations about other communities—and, thus, hatred—started 
creeping in. 

Today, perhaps the Gujjars and Bakerwals alone can be identified by their 
Clothes, beards and jewellery. And these are the two most integrated communities 
of the state. They hate no ethnic group, and no one dislikes them. 


Jammii town before 1947 


water, to drink and to wash with, Jamm’s famous talabs—Pucca TAlab, 
Rani da Talab, Taléb Khatikan and Talab Tillo—-have. like the bags 


converted into residential districts, 
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According to an estimate, in 1941 Jammii city had a population of 
around 50,000, of which roughly 16,000 were Muslims. 

Sorayya Khurshid’s otherwise unprejudiced account very gently hints 
that old Jammt was ghettoised. She writes, ‘Jammfi city was divided 
into two parts, the upper and the lower. While one did not understand 
as a child why the city was laid out like that, years later I found many 
Italian cities similarly laid out. In Jamma the upper or the elevated part 
of the city was mostly peopled by Hifidus—though there was a Pathan 
mohalla right in the middle of it.’ 

This is an incredible statement. Obviously five decades of separation 
have blurred that gracious lady’s memory, for the uppermost mohalla in 
town, the one closest to the royal palace, was the overwhelmingly Muslim 
Ustad Mohalla. Forest lessee Sheikh Amin’s tony mansion—the only one 
with Italian marble—was also close to the palace and was perched atop 
a similar elevation. 

On the other hand, some very rich Hifidus—notably shopkeepers and 
jewellers—lived in the southern half. 

The Ustad Mohalla: Ustad Ghaus Muhammad Khan, who belonged 
to Rampur (Uttar Pradésh), was known for his expertise with horses, 
bows and arrows. The Maharaja of Jamma and Kashmir, Pratap Singh, 
invited the ustdd (maestro) to the state to teach his brother, Raja Ram 
Singh, and him, as well as other royals, these arts. 

The Maharaja granted his tutor an enormous estate close to the 
palace. Raja Ram Singh got a grand mansion, which is still intact, built 
for his ustad. According to Prof. Suneethi Bakshi, the raja personally 
supervised the construction of this havéli (mansion) and ensured that its, 
ground floor was built of the same materials as the Mah@raja’s palace, 
which was then being constructed. And when Raja Ram Singh added an 
upper floor to his own house, he got a similar floor made for his tutor. 

(References to Prof. Suneethi Bakshi are for her article “Mute witness 
to a bygone idyllic and historic time,’ The Kashmir Times, 23 and 30 
October, 2005.) 

Ghaus Muhammad—whom the Maharaja gave the title Sardar—was 
some kind of a modern day Arjun. Apparently, the ustad could, with his 
arrows, shoot down birds flying above him without looking at them. He 
only needed to see their reflections in a tub of water. 

The ustdd founded a very illustrious line. He married Bégum Jan, 
whose father General Samad Khan was the landlord of Balliafi, a village 
near Udhampur. The legendary Col. Peer Muhammad was their eldest 
son. (The colonel was, for a while, the state president of the Hifidu 
nationalist Bharatiya Jan Safigh—the precursor of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party. And when Pakistan gifted armed militancy to the state in the 
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1990s, Farooq Khan of the Indian Police Service—who is the Colonel's 
grandson and the ustadd’s great-grandson—became one of the foremost 
militancy-fighters of the state.) 

Upon Bégum Jan’s death, Raja Ram Singh persuaded the ustad to 
marry again. Each time that a child was born to the ustad—and he had 
five children—the royal queens would come over with gifts of gems and 
robes embroidered with gold. 

All this royal attention encouraged other elite Muslims to build houses 
on the ustad’s estate—which came to be called the Ustad Mohalla, 

A widow of Mir Manu, the Mughals’ Viceroy of Lahore, had, in the 
1770s, built the substantial Wazimi mosque at the point where the mohalla 
meets Palace Road. She also built a havéli—the Bégum ki Havéli—for herself 

Raja (General) Rao Firman Ali Khan, another illustrious resident of 
the mohalla, too, had a spacious havéli. If Brig. U.C. Bakshi’s Edwardian 
house was the biggest of them all—with a row of stables and garages, 
lawns that stretched over half an acre and three large Western-style 
‘halls’—it was because he had the Anglicised need for lawns and the 
advantage of being a latecomer to the mohalla. 

After the unfortunate exodus of 1947, Rao Firman Ali Khan’s mansion 
was, for a few years, converted into a refugee camp. (Details in the next 
chapter.) 

Ghaus Muhammad Khan was a gourmand, and his havéli was known 
for its colourful soirees. The best dancing girls and female singers of the 
day—notably Iqub alias Ballo of the Urdii Bazar—would enliven things 
for guests, who often included the Mahardja’s brother. 


The Urda Bazar: Jamma’s Urda Bazar (later renamed Rajinder Bazar 
after the great military martyr of 1947) used to have a major Muslim 
Presence. Its southern end was called Pipalwala Chowk. (The pipal tree 


This bazar was where people went for kebabs and perfumes. (Perfumes 
made in Kannauj, U.P., are still sold there.) 

The Taj Hotel, owned by Dogrified Muslims from Baltistan, had 
already made a name for itself. It has gone to greater heights and vastly 
expanded since. 

Indeed, only Muslim chefs made certain kinds of delicacies. Omar 
was known for the kebab, Masood BillA for several kinds of sherbet, 
Miafi Latif for pickles, Chacha Shamma for the Kashmiri tsachéroo 
bagel, Qutubi for the katlammg and Laloo Billa for the bagar-khdni. 
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The Bazar was best xnown for its sex artistes, (Sex artistes are 
women who, in Hindi-Urdai films, sanctimoniously proclaim, ‘We sell our 
art [classical singing and’ or Kathak dancing], not our bodies.’ And yet 
the world—Rad, for instance associates them mainly with “the world’s 
oldest profession.’) 

Oniv Malika Pukhraj, who lived for a few years on that strect of 
talent and pleasure, was able to establish herself in Pakistan after the 
maelstrom of 1947. But then she had shifted to what later became 
Pakistén much before partition—and was already a superstar. 


The Muslim elite—and middle class 

Incidentally, how big was the Muslim elite—and middle class—of Jammi? 
Different writers have offered various estimates. Pukhraj was under the 
impression that the Muslims did not own shops or get government jobs in 
the same proportion as their share of the population. I have tried to crosscheck 
that noble lady’s gut feeling. In this book, I have listed the Muslim elite, 
without expressing its number as a percentage. | have also tracked down the 
better-known Muslim entrepreneurs and shopkeepers of that era. 

Prof. Suneethi Bakshi writes, ‘By 1947, there were 167 Muslim 
families in the [Ustad] mohalla of whom barely 12 per cent in all were 
in the upper elitist bracket.’ The percentage would have been no different 
among Hifidus in similar mohallas. 

For Jamm( province—and, indeed, the state as a whole—there is another 
indicator. 71,667 soldiers and officers from the state served in the British 
Indian Army during the Second World War. Of them 60,402 (or 84.28 per 
cent) were Muslims. (In 1941, 77.11 per cent of the people of the state 
were Muslim.) 

The state had a very tiny organised private sector at the time and it 
consisted mainly of the production of and trade in handicrafts and fruits. 
Forest lessees were among the richest people in the state. The civil 
service was small. Service in the army accounted for the biggest chunk 
of salaried employment. Therefore, soldiers, even the ones at the bottom 
of the army’s food chain, constituted the bulk of the middle class. 
Brigadiers, on the other hand, formed the rung just below royalty. 


Perceptions—of the self and of others 

In South Asia the various communities began to think of themselves as 
belonging to the majority community or to a minority only after 1881. 
That was when British-administered censuses started informing Indians 
which community formed what part of the population in which city or 
state or the country as a whole. Till then people went by general 
impressions. That’s the feeling I get from all pre-1880 Indian literature 
which normally seems to assume that the Hifidus and Muslims were 
roughly equal in numbers. (In fact, the ratio was almost 3:1.) 
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There was a very large number of Muslim musicians in the Maharaja’s 
court. The king always made sure that all the best musicians were 
invited. Therefore, there was no discrimination. The Maharaja was so 
impressed by Ustad Mamman Khan’s singing that he gave the Ustad his 
own emerald necklace. The other top classical singers of his era included 
Miyafi Maula Bakhsh Talwafidiwalé. 

When the Maharaja decided that Malka Pukhraj ought to go in for 
advanced training in music, he specified that a good ‘Khan Saheb’ should 
train her, when he could as well have sent her to a Panfidit ji. Maula 
Bakhsh was the best available, so Hari Sifigh got his government to 
employ him.*™" 

The Maharaja had a number of Muslims in his employ. Many of 
them were in senior positions. Among the ones mentioned by Pukhrdj are 
his secretary, Abdul Qayyim Khan and Nawab Khusrau Jung." Pukhraj 
talks about several Muslim ministers at Maharaja Hari Sifigh’s court. 
These included a poet. His name was ‘Khushi Muhammad or perhaps 
Nazir Ahmed,’ she recalls.*** (Actually, his name was both. Khushi 
Muhammad Nazir was the greatest Urdu poet of undivided India at the 
turn of the 19" 20" centuries.) 

Muhammad Abdullah of Chamkor Saheb (Ropar, Punjab), who 
graduated from the Aligarh Muslim University in the 1890s and was thus 
one of the few Indians with a BA at the time, joined the highest rungs 
of the Maharaja’s civil service. His son, Qudratullah Shahab, of the 
Indian Civil Service, became a great Urdu writer. Shahab would later 
recall that while preparing for the ICS examination, whenever he needed 
pin money he would go to the Pafij Pir shrine in Ramnagar Rakh, and 
pocket some of the coins placed there by devotees. He kept a meticulous 
account of all the money he had taken. After he got into the ICS he 
returned every penny. 

Moulvi Hashmat Ullah Khan was another ranking civil servant who, 
like Muhammad Abdullah, held the highest office in Gilgit. Incidentally, 
the Flagstaff House in Gilgit is still called Samad House after the 
aforementioned Gen. Samad Khan, who had led the Gilgit Campaign on 
behalf of the Maharaja. 

Dr Noor Hussain was the Maharaja’s personal physician and was 
appointed the Director (Health Services) for the entire state in 1947. The 
government gave him a large, Victorian bungalow on Jamm(’s elite 
Residency Road. He ‘was looked upon with favour by Maharani Tara 
Devi,’ his son, Khalid Hasan, recalls. 

Other leading doctors of the era were Dr. Abdul Karim, Dr A 
Kash, Dr Rehmatullah and Dr Wazir Ahmed Qureshi. 
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The highest ranking Puijabi/ Dogri/ Paharhi-speaking Muslim officers 
who stayed on after 1947 were Chaudhary Niaz Ahmed, Chief Secretary (the 
highest ranking government servant in the state), Malik Muhammad Magbook, 
who was the Registrar (Cooperatives), Syed Nisar Hussain Shah, Food 
Controller, and Wazir Muhammad Khan, Senior Superintendent of Police. 

Chaudhari Faz! e Haq was the deputy inspector of customs. Abdul 
Hai, too, was in the customs department. Malik Fazal Haq was the 
inspector of schools. 

Though the Muslims—like the Mohyéal Brahmins—were not 
proportionately represented in the civil services and shop keeping, they 
did quite well in the army (as the reader will notice in the ‘History’ 
section), the police and professions that required specialisation—again, 
like the Mohyél Brahmins. 

Afier the state army came under the British Indian Army and was 
given parity of rank, Brigadier was the highest rank that an Indian could 
hope to rise to. There were two Brigadiers in the state at any given time: 
one each in Kashmir and Jammi. In 1947, Brig. Khuda Baksh headed the 
army in Jamma province. He then became the head of the state army, 
first as a Brigadier and then as a Major General. (Poofich was later put 
under a Brigadier.) 

Earlier, the state army had several Muslim generals—notably Gen. 
Samunder Khan and Gen. Farman Ali Khan. Brig. Bashir Ahmed and Col. 
Jamshed were among the other ranking officers. 

During the troubles of October 1947 the head of the Jammu Sadr 
[central] Thana [police station], which controlled the entire town and 
some adjacent villages, was Raja Sohbat Ali, sub-inspector. (Throughout 
South Asia, the Thana Sadr of the state capital is the posting most sought 
after by policemen of the appropriate rank.) 

The Superintendent of Police [SP] of Udhampur, the highest ranking 
police officer of that district, was Sheikh Muhammad Salim. Muhammad 
Y4hya Qureshi was the SP of Mirpur. Miafi Abdul Rashid, the Inspector 
General of Police, was the head of the state police. [Yusuf Saraf says 
that Rashid was the SP of Jamma. According to Hasan he was the IGP.] 
Miafi Said Ali was the district inspector of police. 

Other ranking members of the tiny corps of police officers were 
Syed Sultan Ali Shah, Sheikh Fazal Alam and Durrani. 

Pg cane sro Din Salaria was the Divisional Forest Officer. Malik 
tas egaone seer nt — Babu Roshan Din was in charge of the 
han pur and Baboo Abdul Hamid was an overseer. 

The arts: Gama made the best sitars in the state, and among the best 


in undivided India. People from Bengal and Bombay would travel to 
Jammii to buy his fabled sitars. 
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From all accounts, Jammiites of the pre-1947 era had a Very advanceg 
knowledge of classical music. And this was not confined to the elite 
Street singers would sing classical songs and teenagers would be able to 
identify the rag that the songs had been set in. Kashmir and Jammi Were 
not as insular as they later became. Most of the songs were in the 
Awadhi language of Eastern Uttar Pradésh. Zubaida, a teenaged singe; 
from Talab Khatikafi, would sing in the Bendares style. 

Rad informs us that on winter evenings at the Peer Mittha Chowk 
Muhammad Din Mirdsi would often be found playing Rag Gujri Todi on 
the clarinet, with the legendary Allah Rakha Mirasi accompanying him on 
the drum. (Allah Rakha went on to become India’s best known and 
highest paid tabla player. His grandson, a trendy tabla player and sometime 
film star, is better known for hawking tea on television.) 

Ustad Ashiq Ali Khan of Patiala, another music luminary of that era, 
would camp at Saifi Samiullah’s Ahata (courtyard) and perform at the 
Kashmir Soap Factory on Residency Road. 

The Khuda Bux Band operated at a different level. But as the city’s 
only [military-style] ‘band? it was in great demand at all weddings—and at 
the funerals of very old Hifidus. Later, Bairo Saheb, too, started a band. 
Ooyi Allah, Feroja Mirasi and Jana were the leading clowns of the era. 

Ghulam Pehelwan ran a successful wrestling pit. Hakim Barkat Ali 
owned the famous Raz é Hayat Clinic. Habib Kaifvi’s shop, Hobsons, 
sold furniture and rented tents and other accessories for weddings and 
other feasts. His shop also doubled as a literary salon for all communities. 

Mirza Jafar Ali Khan Asar and the great litterateur Maulvi Abdul Haq 
were among the state’s elite. 

___ Urda remains the official language of Jamm@ to this day. Till the 1950s 
It was the only Indian language that most Hifidu, Sikh and Jain men knew. 


poetry is recited), Sorayya Khurshid notes. 
Qais Sherwani Permanently headed the Bazm e Urdd, He was also its 
founder. Sherwani later joined the Mahardja’s civil service. 

Col. Adalat Khan had Served as the Maharaja’s ADC. 

. Just before Partition, two of the Maharaja’s aides de camp (ADCs)— 
Sahebzada Naor Muhammad and Malik—were Muslim, as were his head 
chef, head-waiter and several orderlies. (Fundamentalist Indians, especially 
before 1947, would rather appoint people of the other community 45 


Prime Ministers than eat food cooked by them or have them in the 
immediate household Staff.) 


Under Hari Sifigh the 
because his Muslim offici 
Hifidus of Punjab-Jamm 


royal kitchens cooked only halal (kosher) 
als and other Subjects would eat no other. Th 
&—including Hari Sifigh’s own clan, the Rajpats— 
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on the other hand, did not eat halal meat. Forced to choose between the 
two, Hari Sifigh went with the majority community of his suai 

Then why the impression in Kashmir that the Dogra Maharajas did 
not employ Muslims? Perhaps what is meant 1s that they were not 
employed in proportion to their share of the population. Some of the 
Muslims in the Dogra Maharajas’ government were from outside the 
state. Khusrau Jung, for instance, was Hyderabadi royalty. 

However, when one reads about the Maharaja’s army—in the volume 
about ‘Ladakh’ as well as in this volume, in the next chapter—one can 
not fail to note the preponderance of Muslim names, among officers as 
well as soldiers.® Perhaps they were mostly from old Poofich-Rajouri. 

Patronising Kashmiri crafts: The Dogra Maharajas used the culture 
of Kashmir to represent not just the Valley but also the state as a whole. 
The Mubarak Majfidi of Jamma, for instance, ‘was 4 brilliant example of 
Kashmiri craftsmanship.”**" In particular, the doors of the large hall in 
that royal campus showcased the best of Kashmiri art xl 

The hallmark of the architecture of the Dogra Maharajas—especially 
Hari Sifigh—was elegance in simplicity. The quality of construction was 
uniformly good. The location of the Dogra palaces—whether in Jamma, 
Udhampur, Srinagar or Gulmarg—was always outstanding. These palaces 
were built overlooking the best views in town. 

Simplicity pervaded every aspect of Hari Sifigh’s character. His palaces 
had none of the ornate curves and flourishes of, say, Rajasthani palaces. 
Hari Sifigh would often say that he felt ‘uneasy with the priceless things 
around [him].’ He preferred rooms with ‘plain walls and ceilings, which 
had no embellishments on them.’**Y 
Sénce - — rong Mubarak Mafidi palace and shifted to spartan 
sciieanetited te a aca now stay and also run a hotel). His 
in a palace that befitted | ote ic aang he iat ought to tive 
his decision. While this one ee 
dhe resinrenancs. dh ~ € contemporary taxpayer some money, 

anges the Mubarak Maifidi palace suffered. So much so that 
most Jammiites born after 1947 do not realise that the Muba fidi 
was once a palace. lubarak Mafidi 

One Kashmiri ? 
oP building tende e Pek further during the Dogra era was that 
be anchored near the Srin ree- and four-storey houseboats would 

agar palace that now houses the state legislature. 


g 
Considerin that the traditional housebo: y 
at has onl one floor, these were 


eee 


6. For instance, the 6th Jamma and Kashmir Infan 


(old Gilgit-Ladakh), consi try Battalion, .posted 
. , consisted of two co F >P at Bunji 
Hifidu company and one Sikh ese of Poofich Muslims, one Dogra 
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In order to promote Kashmiri handicrafts, Maharaja Hari Sifigh Bot 
an exhibition ground—with permanent stalls—constructed in Srina ar. 
Private dealers could display their goods there. This triggered off a Wave 
of creativity.“ Kashmiri craftsmen started thinking up new designs 
and products now that they, for the first time in history, had rival shops 
next to each other, each exhibiting its products. (The traditional Way of 
selling goods—which continues to this day—is from the workshop or 
factory itself. Displaying goods in a show window is a western concept 
that dates, in J&K, to the 1930s and was perhaps introduced to Kashmir 
by this exhibition.) 

Travelling to Kashmir: Before the era of automobiles, travelling from 
Jammi to Kashmir (or back) was a hazardous and time-consuming affair, 
Those who could afford to hire a horse or mule would do so. Others took 
almost a fortnight on foot. The Jawahar Tunnel at Banihal was built only 
in the 1960s. Before that whether on foot or in a car, people had to go 
all the way up to the Banihal Pass, which received snowfall in spring and 
autumn as well. People would freeze to death there. Which is why those 
who were about to embark on that journey would first go to all their 
friends and relatives and ask them to forgive them their trespasses. (This 
custom probably has its origin in the Islamic Haj. People seek to be 
forgiven for fear that they might not come back alive.) 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, like his Mughal precursors, would be 
carried in a palanquin. A staff of around twelve hundred people of 
varying ranks accompanied him. Their first halt in Kashmir would be at 
an elegant rest house in Qazigund which was burnt down by militants in 
the early 1990s, 

me Friends and counsellors: The first prince to arrive in Jammti for Hari 
Sifigh’s coronation as maharaja was the Nawab of Palampur, a Muslim. 
He was, arguably, Hari Sifigh’s closest friend. ‘They behaved as if they 
were brothers, vi Such was the depth of their friendship that the 
sc plot called Taleh Mafizil in Urdu (and Karan Maal a 

~s sone ; “ : uilt for him near his own palace in Srinagar. He wante 
e Nawab had a Place appropriate to his status to stay in 


when he Came visiting in the summer. This honour was extended to n0 
other visitor, ; 
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Another regular and favourite guest was Maulana Saheb. He belonged 

to central Indian royalty and lived in Lucknow. Whenever he came to the 
state the Maharaja would insist on the Maulana spending at least two or 
three months with him. Even though other Muslims would (unfairly, as 
it turned out) warn the Maharaja that the Maulana was not the good- 
natured simpleton that he appeared to be, Hari Sifigh always stood by his 
guest." 
The rulers and the ruled—an informal relationship: The Maharaja 
does not seem to have been the ‘oriental despot’ of Western imagination. 
His employees and subjects—including Muslims—felt free to take certain 
liberties without being victimised. When the Maharaja’s secretary, Abdul 
Qayyfiim Khan, came to summon Pukhraj, then a child, to the court, she 
was asleep. Her mother refused to wake her up, saying, “If they want 
to listen to her singing they can send the car tomorrow.”*"* There 
seems to have been no fear of the Maharaja’s wrath. 

In nearby Chenaini, relations with the king (who was subordinate to 
Jammf) were even more informal. If a person (accused, normally, of a 
minor crime) was summoned to the court of the king (who doubled as 
a judge), and if it was not convenient for him to attend the king’s court 
that day, the accused would say so to the king. The king of Chenaini 
would then fix the next hearing according to the pleasure of the accused. 

And if the person was found guilty and imprisoned, he could still 
move about freely during the day—he could till his fields, tend his flock 
or keep shop. He was required to report to the jail only in the evening, 
to spend the night there. This idyllic state of affairs continued in Chenaini 
till 1947. Malka Pukhraj comments, ‘There were no restrictions on them, 
and therefore the prisoners broke no rules.’*! 

Crime was virtually unknown in the hills of Jammi—as it is to this 
day in Leh, Kargil and the ‘Northern Areas’ of occupied Kashmir: People 
in these areas are simple and content with their lot—and isolation from 
the world of the plains. 

Jamma and Kashmir—especially the ‘Northern Areas’—was an 
exceptionally peaceful place at the time. (Unlike, say, the Punjab or UP, 
which were not.) The Maharaja of Jamma and Kashmir would move 
around in his state without any bodyguards or other security—and so 
would visiting kings, while in the state. Nor would the maharaja keep 
guards around his chambers at night when he went to sleep.*' Murder 
and violent attacks on people continued to be rare—till, in 1989, a generous 


neighbour changed all that, and exported its own culture (and weapons) 
to this uniquely serene state. 
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1947-1949: A Blood-soaked Independence! 


I believe the tragedy of divided families is much [more] grave 
[in Jammu] than that [in] the Valley [of Kashmir]. A massive 
migration occurred in 1947-48 due to communal riots in Jamma. 
Over 80,000 migrants entered Pakistan due to 1965 and 1971 
wars... The Hindus living in Mirpur, Poofich and Muzaffarabad 
had to leave their homes as well in 1947-48. 
Ershad Mahmud, The News (Pakistan) July 25, 2001! 


By December 1946 two things were clear: i) India was about to become 
independent of the British, and ii) India would be divided into two countries 
when the British left: avowedly Muslim Pakistan and an India that aspired 
to be secular. 

Pakistan was to become independent on the 14th August, 1947 and 
India, acting on astrological advice, a day later. 

At the time India consisted of eleven provinces administered directly by 
the British (‘British India’) and 565 princely states that accepted British 
overlordship (‘Indian India’). While the British government would decide on 
how to partition the eleven provinces, the princes could join either of the two 
successor states. The India Independence Act, 1947, did not give them a 
third option (such as joining neither or becoming independent). 

All the same, Maharaja Hari Sifigh and his Prime Minister (Ram Chandra 
Kak) toyed with the idea of independence. The Maharaja’s guru, Swami 
Safit Dév, had reportedly predicted that Hari Sifigh would be the monarch 
of a large, independent country. 

Till as late as September 1946, the Muslim Conference, which had 
some hold on the Muslims of Jammu and Poonch, was saying that its goal 
was responsible government under the Maharaja, without association with 


India or Pakistan, author Andrew Whitehead points out. (More than 60% 
of Jammu province was Muslim.) 


1. The political events of 1947-49, which coyer the state as a whole, have been 
dealt with in greater detail in the volume about ‘Kashmir.’ 
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Kashmir’s most popular leader, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, favoured 
secular India. However, labour leaders like Pt. Prém Nath Bazaz wanted 
Kashmir to accede to Pakistan. 

As a result, the Maharaja was not able to decide either way. So, on 
the 14th/15th August, 1947, when P&kistan and India became independent, 
Jammi and Kashmir was one of only three princely states that had joined 
neither India nor Pakistan. 

The pro-democracy Indian National Congress wanted the people of 
the princely states to determine which country their state should join, 
The aristocratic Muslim League (ML), which spearheaded the Pakistan 
Movement (and bequeathed Pakistan that country’s later propensity for 
unelected rulers), wanted the monarch of each state to decide about this 
as he fancied. ‘The British supported [the ML] view using the legalistic 
argument that their relationship with the Princely States was based on 
their treaties with them. After the lapse of [British] paramountcy the 
tulers should be free to decide the future of their States.’! 

In the specific context of Kashmir, the Congress was confident that, 
because of the support of Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah and the National 
Conference, the people of Kashmir would opt for India. The Muslim 
League, on the other hand, had excellent relations with the Hifidu king of 
Kashmir—because cordiality and affection stem from shared interests, 
experiences and ideas, not from a shared religion. 

The perceptive Quaid é Azam, Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, knew 
that. “He even tried to persuade the Hifidu rulers of Jodhpur and Jaisalmér 
[in Western India] to accede to Pakistan and gave them a blank sheet of 
paper to list their demands, which he would accept. This did not work." 


(Mr. Jinnah was the founder and first Governor-General of Pakistan 
[1947-48].) 


The threefold Strategy of the Pakistan Army 
Soon Pakistan grew impatient wit 
It assumed that Jammo and K: 
State’s Muslim-majority. 


_Pakistén’s army drew up a threefold plan to annex the state. 

1) The border areas: Pakistan first sent armed soldiers—perhaps four 
thousand"—to sneak into Jamma province, all the way from Mirpur 
in the north/west to Kathua in the south/east. 

ii) Poofich: Undivided Poofich, as we have noted in the chapter “The 
People of ‘AJK’,’ has a martial history unlike that of any other 
district of undivided India. So, Pakistan persuaded Sardar 
Mohammad Ibrahim Khan of Poofich (see ‘A history of ‘AJK”) '° 
organise a force of veterans from the British Army and deserters 


h the impasse in Jamma and Kashmir. 
ashmir belonged to Pakistan because of the 
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from the Maharaja's forces. The veterans alone numbered sixty 

thousand.” Pakistan launched this part of its plan on the 23rd 
August, 1947, when terrorists under its command killed Jagat 
Ram, the magistrate of Rawlakot (Poofich). 

iii) The Valley of Kashmir: On the 22nd October, 1947,” Pakistan sent 
thousands of Afridi tribesmen—thirty thousand according to Mr. 
Maini*— into the state. They were led by Maj. (Retd.) Khurshid Anwar. 

Lt. Col. (later Maj. Gen.) Akbar Khan headed this three-pronged 
operation. His nom de guerre was Gen. Tariq. (Details later in this 
chapter.) 

As with its similar misadventures in 1965 and after 1989, Pakistan 
peaked too early in October 1947, and played its cards very badly. ‘Had 
Pakistan waited for 15 days or so,’ Lt. Gen. Sinha points out, ‘it could 
have... secure[d] the Kashmir Valley without any intervention by the 
Indian Army.’ 

It would have been so because there were (and still are) only Two 
ways by which the Indian Army could reach the Valley: by roc or ov 


air. At the time there was no tunnel through the Baniha! Pass. By mic- 
November the motorable road to Kashmir would have been blocked Iv 


snow at Banihal—only to reopen in mid-May, 1948. dy : Pakissaz 
and its army would have settled very comfortably in 
Srinagar airfield operated only in ‘fair weather® in 1° 
November and mid-May it would have been too unrellz 
Army to depend upon. 

Sorayyaé Khurshid, a Jammiite who migrates ‘ PRUs. “es 
similar assessment. She writes, ‘Had there beet ribel | 
history of Kashmir might have been different and the Sak Fray Ne 
become part of Pakistan.” 


The Instrument of Accession 


In the event, on the 15" October the Pakistani ‘irregulars” ower 
Owen, seized Muzaffarabad on the 215 October and were in Baron 
on the twentysixth. The Maharaja had thitherto been trying t Keep fhe 
site independent of both India and Pakistan. Now he realised that ts 
bie option’ was no longer available. He asked his Deputy Prime Minister, 

r. Batra, to rush to Delhi to ask India to send in its army. The Government 


of . . . . * . 
India did not oblige. It wanted some kind of a constitutional link with 
Kashmir before it sent in its troops. 


_— ne 


- a oe Maj. Amin and jost about everyone else agrees on this figure. 

: , . eas a a s is a conservative estimate. India officially put the 
umber of the raiders at 1,00,000. Even writers like Brian Cloughley agree that 
there were at least between fifteen and twenty thousand.) . 
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It was on the 26th October, 1947, that Maharaja Hari Sifigh Signed the 
Instrument of Accession. This Instrument gave the ‘dominion legislature? 
(later, the Parliament of India) the power to ‘make laws for this state’ only 
with respect to matters concerning defence, external affairs, communications 
and some ancillary matters. There was a proviso that the final disposition 
of the state of Jammu and Kashmir would be made by the free will of the 
people, as soon as law and order was restored. 

The law and order situation in October 1947: In the weeks before 
Maharaja Hari Sifigh signed the Instrument of Accession, the State of 
Jammt and Kashmir had been caught in a pincer. 

On the one hand, as we have seen, Pakistan had sent ‘irregular’ 
forces (commanded by officers of the Pakistan Army) to invade the 
Muslim-majority areas of Kashmir, Jamma and Ladakh. Section 
commander upwards, all the raiders were regular Pakistan Army personnel, 
The soldiers who manned machine guns and heavy weapons certainly 
were. The so called ‘irregulars,’ in any case, were demobilised British 
Army soldiers. 

On the other hand ‘militant wings of political parties of India (Sevak 
Sang [sic], Maha Sabha and Akali Dal) started entering [the Hifidu- 
majority areas of] Jammin large numbers with balums, daggers, swords, 
rifles, etc.’¥! 

It is not clear which group came first, because both stormed the 
State in October 1947, Of course, there was a difference. The former 
was an armed force, which had come to annex land. The latter were 
Tevenge-seeking Hifidu-Sikh youths who had come to brutalise the innocent 
Muslims of Jammii for what some Muslims of the Punjab and NWFP 
(North West Frontier Province) had done to their families. 


- bo events that led to all this needless bloodshed began in the spring 
) : 


April and August 1947: Trouble in Poojich 


Till early 1947 g relative of the Maharaja ruled Poofich. According to 


Prof. Rashid, trouble began in April 1947 when the Maharaja of Jammd 
and Kashmir dethroned the Raja of Poofich,vii 


Though a Hifidu, the Raja was 
Poofichi” recalls that the Maharaja’s go 
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The Maharaja ‘imposed heavy taxes on the people of Poojich, who 
hesitated to pay. The Maharaja’s government ordered its troops to realize 
the taxes from the people forcibly. There was great resentment {among] 
the people against the Maharaja’s government,’ Prof. Rashid adds. 

After Pakistan was born, some leaders managed to turn this resentment 
into a pro-Pakistan sentiment. Pakistani terrorirsts killed magistrate Jagat Ram 
on the 23rd August. On the 25th August, there was a public meeting at Neela 
Butt (Dherkote) at which some people spoke in favour of Pakistan. Some 
soldiers of the Maharaja started shooting at the people assembled there. 

By the 27th August, Sardar Abdul Qaiyim Khan, a former army 
sepoy, had assembled a band of militants. 

Sardar Ibrahim, who was one of the main anti-India leaders, crossed 
over to Pakistan and sought the support of the Pakistan Army to sustain 
the rebellion, which, Maj. Amin points out, ‘had little chance of success 
at least in the valley [of Kashmir] in case the Hindu ruler was ‘able to 
secure Indian Army’s assistance by virtue of acceding to India.’* 
Considering that the Maharaja had no such plans at the time, Sardar 
Ibrahim only succeeded in forcing the Maharaja’s hand. 

Prof. Rashid writes that the people of Poofich ‘were supported by 
their kith and kin and Muslims from across the border [in] Pakistan who 
supplied them arms to fight against the Maharaja’s government and 
troops. On this issue relations between the government of J&K and 
Pakistan started to deteriorate and [grew] bitter’ by the day. 

Writers like Rasal say that Sardar Abdul Qaiyam’s fighters were 
defectors from the Maharaja’s forces. Maini implies that some of them 
were retired army personnel. Maj. Agha Humayun Amin, as we shall see, 
confirms both accounts. However, the majority of the fighters, as he also 
corroborates, were Pakistani tribals. These tribals were each given a 
rifle, a hundred rupees and the licence to loot whatever they could lay 
their hands on. (Maj. (retd.) Agha Humayun Amin, who is from Pakistan 
or POK, is the foremost authority on this era. Of all South Asian military 
historians he is singularly free of prejudice or bias.) 

In Kashmir, most notably in Gulmarg, the tribals ransacked 
considerable Muslim-owned property for which reason they are 
ee pe hatred to this day. In 1947, the fields of Rajouri- 
enaviete esti aie pimgae re that had been breken open, emptied 
rt e : se : aot, writes, ‘The tribesmen s sole itiotive was not 

ir, and they started looting [Baramulla] town.’ 


Sept. 1947: Pakistan plans its first invasion of Jammii and Kashmir 


Mr J innah asked Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan to handle ‘the Kashmir 
business.’ Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Pakistan’s ruling Muslim League 


> 
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ordered Miafi Iftikhar ud Din, Pakistan’s Minister for Refugees, to draw 
up a plan to bring Jammu and Kashmir into Pakistan. Midafi Iftikhar delegate 
this task to Brigadier Akbar Khan of the Pakistani Genera] Headquarters 
He also consulted Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, a Muslim League leader. 
Brig. Khan was a Burma DSO (Distinguished Service Order) and was the 
Director of the newly formed Weapons and Equipment Directorate, 

Brig. Khan authored an ‘appreciation’ entitled ‘Armed revolt inside 
Kashmir’ and gave it to Iftikhar ud Din who, in turn, submitted it to Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan. 

To work out Pakistdn’s Kashmir Strategy, the Pakistan? Prime Minister 
convened a conference at Lahore in September 1947, Finance Minister 
Ghulam Mohammad and Brig. Akbar Khan were among those who attended, 

Sardar Shaukat Hayat was placed at the head of the Operations to 
annex Jammu and Kashmir. Mr. Ghulam Mohammad persuaded his mentor 
and old Aligarh college friend, Mr. Liaquat Ali, to appoint Major Khurshid 
Anwar (retd.) the commander of the northern tribal force. ii 


League’s para-military National Guard.) In the event, Brig. Akbar gave 


Anwar the task of attacking the Abbottabad-Garhi Habibullah- 
Muzaffarabad-Srinagar axis. 


raiders logistically, using all resources at his disposal in GHQ as Director, 
Weapons and Equipment, without letting the Britishers controlling the 
€ exclamation mark is as in the original.) 


Why Pakistan had to resort to subterfuge 


Why did Pakistan have to resort to this elaborate subterfuge? Why did 
it send In raiders in civilian Clothes rather than in army uniform? The 
obvious reason, of course, was deniability—as in 1965 and after 1989. 


e 
han was a Lieutenant Colonel when he met 
ber, However, it seems that at some stage tthe 
Moted as Brigadier because many records © 


4 Maj. Amin writes that Akbar K 
tribals at Uri on the 8th Novem 
those operations Khan got pro 
Period refer to him as one. 
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Gracey was asked to deploy two brigades of the pakistanArmy, one from 


Sialkot to invade Jamma and the other from Rawalpifidi to annex Kashmir. 

Gracey refused because his superior, Auchinleck, denied him the 
permission to do so. (Gracey had called Auchinleck, who was in Delhi, 
at | o’clock that night.“") Indeed, Auchinleck flew to Lahore the very 
next morning and asked Mr Jinnah to withdraw his order. Auchinleck 
added that if Mr. Jinnah did not do so he would remove all British 
officers from the Pakistan Army. 

That would have crippled the newborn Pakistan Army, which was 
the Quaid é Azam’s (Great Leader’s) fond creation. Mr. Jinnah had no 
choice but to call off the planned Army invasion of Jamma and Kashmir." 

Meanwhile, Gen. Messervy, the actual C-in-C of the Pakistan Army, 
returned from leave. He convened a meeting of GHQ officers and warned 
them against going to war with India because, he felt, the Indian Army 
would overrun Pakistén within ten days. Messervy’s Pakistani colleagues 
secretly disagreed with his assessment. They refused to believe that the 
Indian weaklings had it in them to take on the brave Pakistanis. 

That was why an irregular force outside the control of the generals 
Messervy and Gracey had to be created. Its soldiers were Afridi and 
other tribesmen from the NWFP and its officers were serving and retired 
officers of the Pakistan Army. 

Major Aslam Khan of the Maharaja’s Kashmir State Force, who had 
won an MC (Military Cross) in the Second World War, was one of these 
officers. His father, Brigadier Tor Gul, had risen to the highest rank that 
a career soldier could in the Maharaja’s Army, and had been, as Maj. 
Amin points out, ‘a loyal subject of the Hindu Dogra ruler of Kashmir 
before 1947!’ (Maj. Amin has put that exclamation mark there because 
of the irony of the situation.) 

The Pakistani invasion 

Khushdil Khan of Mardin (NWFP) collected the ‘lashkar’ (armed force) 
of tribesmen. The Pakistan Army put them in trucks and took them to 
Batrasi, north-east of Abbottabad, which is on the Kashmir border. 

Andrew Whitehead, who is working on a book on the tribal raid on 
Jamma and Kashmir, has an interesting insight. He has reason to believe 
Sg ae was ‘increasing pressure in the tribal areas for a raid on 
a Deets. he adds, ‘an organizing committee was established at 

ad [by the Government of PAkistaén, for the raiders].’*” 
“ ao ea Sie age. had driven the Maharaja’s forces out 
communication between Kotli pie eee ys RE! 
oofich was severed and the state 
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‘murder[ing] colleagues while they were asleep’ has not been Corroborateg 
by any other source. Indeed, what the establishment has burieg is 
information about the full extent of the massacre of those who haq ” 
flee Jamma. However, in the section ‘The Liberation of Rajouri’ below 
we will see that defecting soldiers did kill their erstwhile colleagues 
though perhaps not while they were sleeping. 

An Indian Army officer who later investigated the killings says that 
the defectors killed their colleagues thus: First, the loyalists were disarmed, 
Then all senior officers were murdered. The ‘other ranks’ were killed 
next. The only loyalists from those units who survived were those who 
were away from their units at the time: on ‘temporary duty” or leave, All 
loyalists present were killed. 

What happened at Domél (lit. ‘the crossroad’) typifies this trend, 
Two thousand Pakistani ‘irregular soldiers’ reached the Hazara. 
Muzaffarabad crossroad on the 21$' October. As we have noted above, 
they pressurised the thitherto loyal and disciplined Muslim soldiers of the 
4" Infantry Batallion to mutiny. (In general, the ‘irregulars’ belonged to 
the Afridi, Mahstd, Mohmafid and Wazir tribes.) 

On the 23 October, they ‘killed [the] commander [Lt.Col.] Narain 
Sifigh and [the] majority of Dogra soldiers but some of [the Dogra 
soldiers] managed to board jeeps to flee to Muzaffarabad and Uri 
(These are the words of Miafi Mafizoor Ahmed, who is an executive 
member of the secessionist APHC [All Party Hurriyat Conference]. See 
Greater Kashmir, 31 October 2005.) 

Many Indian writers believe that ‘[t]he capture of Domél and 
Muzaffarabad [by the Indian Army] could have been effected easily at 
that time, as the raiders were in complete disarray. Pakistan neither had 
their regular army build-up nor [did it have any] built up defences in that 
area. [Pakistan, on the advice] of [its] British Commanders was, at that 
early stage of war, reluctant to deploy her regular units for back up.” 

Sober Indian military historians and senior Army officers who know 
the mea have no time for such jingoistic hindsights. They believe that 
Pakistan had moved its troops into Domél and Muzaffarabad very 500” 
after the conquest of these towns, After all, Pakistan needed to defend 
them not for the sake of ‘AJK? but in order to secure RAwalpifidi, which 
is almost next door. For India to regain Domél and Muzaffarabad ie 
have meant sacrificing a very large number of its soldiers and casa y 
losing Poofich in the process, Therefore, India did the wise thing a 
concentrating on Poofich—which could still be salvaged, and was. ! 

But why were the raiders in disarray? Because, as Maj. Amin poe 
notes, the tribesmen were hardly there to ‘fight just for [the] two na 
theory.’ The spoils of war were the main issue for them. 
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Sardar Shaukat Hayat would later recall** that the raiders had looted 
Rs.300,000 from the Kashmir State Treasury. Maj. Khurshid Anwar, like 
a good Pakistani, insisted that the money should be deposited with the 
Government of Pakistan. His soldiers had a ‘finders-keepers’ VIEW. By 
the time this was sorted out, it was time for the Eid festival, which the 


tribals celebrated over three days (24-26 October). 


Nov. 1947: The Indian Army steps in 

India had, by the 2nd November, flown the 161 Infantry Brigade, one of 
its best, to Srinagar. 161 Brigade had a little less than four battalions. 
Major General Kalwaft Singh was posted as the commander of the 
Headquarters, Jammi and Kashmir Force, based in Srinagar. He was the 
head of all Indian Army operations in Jammoi and Kashmir. 

While the raiders were squabbling, the Force Commander, Major 
General Kalwaiit Sifigh, relieved the competent Colonel Harbaksh of his 
command of 161 Brigade and, on the 2nd November, replaced him with 
Brigadier Sen instead. . 

The gallant Maj. Amin writes, ‘Brigadier L.P Sen [was] a Bengali 
Hindu with an excellent Second World War record (unlike the first 
Muslim C-in-C of the Pakistan Army) in Burma where he had won a 
Distinguished Service Order.’ ; 

But Dr. Ravindra Rasal believes that ‘Brigadier Sen proved incomplete 
for [i.e. unequal to] the task....[He] wasted a few days at Uri in regrouping 
all the elements of his Brigade... Even the army commander (British) Lt.. 
General Douglas Russell, a friend of India’ and proud of the Indian’army, 
had advised a thrust onto Domél-Muzaffarabad axis.” 

Colonel Harbaksh was an outstanding officer and had won a major 
victory only a few days before. However, from all accounts, in the event 


7 Lieutenant General Russell was the General Officer Commanding in Chief of the 
Indian Army’s Delhi and Punjab Command. He was Maj. Gen. Kalwant’s 
immediate superior and, at the next higher level, in charge of India’s operations - 
in Kashmir. The Pakistanis enviously say that Russell guided India so ably while 
the two British generals seconded to Pakistén, Messervy and Gracey, did not. 
emia ing of high principles and true to the country he had been sent 
pee “! a aa wanted to go to Jamma and Kashmir to guide India’s 
eee ne ae quarters. However, the British government ordered him 
she (CE ir—in keeping with its policy of neutrality in the matter, 
i oe : conveyed to Messervy and Gracey as well. 
ie beaches hoard that he asked his new masters, the Government of 
peed g e ritish to take back their orders or relieve him of his 

. Because the Indians were not able to prevail on Britain, they had no 


choice but to replace Russell. Li i 
Russell on the 20th January ia ae AS DRE 
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Brig. ‘Bogey’ Sen commanded quite well. Maj Gen Chibber, Who has 
high praise for both, points out that Brig. ‘Bogey’ Sen was Chosen 
because he was readily available and because he had been organising the 
airlifting of troops to Srinagar. 

The Indian Army captured Uri on the 13th November. All of Kashmir 
Valley was back with India. So, the war in Kashmir Valley was over. Now 
the Indian Army could turn its attention to liberating what Pakistan had 
captured in Jammii and Gilgit-Ladakh, as well as Muzaffarabad district, [t 
could also relieve the various besieged garrisons of the state forces. AS We 
will see, there were some decisions that are regretted to this day—and 
some delays. (See ‘Hindsight and regrets’ later in this chapter.) 

The Pakistanis, who thought that all was lost for them and that India 
would soon liberate Muzaffarabad, were surprised that India did not, 
Their assessment is that ‘the Indians were too psychologically shattered 
to do so. Instead they wasted their strength in various relief operations, **! 

However, after that initial delay, Brigadier Sen started moving his 
forces towards Domél. 


Mid-October—6 November 1947: a blot on Jammiai province’ 


By October 1947, almost the entire non-Muslim population of Pakistan’s 
Punjab, Sindh, Frontier (NWFP) and Balochistan provinces—certainly 
the Hifidus, Sikhs and Jains—had been forced to migrate to India. Around 
20% of the Muslim population of what was left of India similarly sought 
refuge in Pakistan, leaving behind the lands and houses that their forefathers 
had lived in for the better part of the millennium. More than ninetyfive 
per cent of the Muslims of Indian Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradésh 
were compelled to go to Pakistan—just because some intellectuals” had _ 
decided that the Hifidus and Muslims were two separate nations. 

This wretched exchange of population, which has no precedent in 
human history, involved the sudden uprooting of almost two crore (twenty 
million) people. Most people had less than a week in August to leave their 


8 That a bloody massacre took place that. week is not in doubt. Most accounts 
indicate that it happened on the 6th November. However, historians in P: akistén 
and ‘AJK’ believe that the correct date is November 5. 

9 The theory that the Muslims and non-Muslims of India belonged to tw? 
Separate nations is generally credited to Chaudhary Rehmat Ali, an Indian wnt 
was studying at Cambridge (UK) in the 1930s. Indeed, it was he who develope 
and popularised this theory that has caused so much avoidable sufferite 
However, a few years before, a Hifidu nationalist from what is now Mahardshi” 
had, in one of his influential essays, referred to the Hifidu and Muslim a 
Part of the Problem arose from the fact that in Hifidi-Urda the word qaum ment 
‘nation’ as well as ‘community’ (i.e, ethnic group). 
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ancestral lands forever. People who were perfectly comfortable with 
neighbours from the other community were told to leave because, according 
to the intellectuals’ theory, they belonged to another nation. 

The people of Jammti and Kashmir were spared having to make this 
choice—till October. Riots in neighbouring Sialkot, the 15th Octover, 
1947 Pakistani ‘tribal’ attack on Kashmir and the state’s shotgun ACCES SIO" 
to India changed all that. The raiders’ shotgun forced the wavering 
Maharaja to seek the protective cover of the Indian Union. 

The belt that runs from Kahna Chak to Samba has traditionally been 
the state’s border with the Punjab. On the night of the 14th August it 
suddenly became an international border. There had always been a sizeable 
number of Muslims—Gujjars as well as others—on both sides of the 
border. They were related to each other. Those who found themselves 
in Pakistén persuaded their brethren on the Jamma side of the border to 
cross over to their side. 

A ranking Jammti Muslim recalls that a very large number of Mus!ims 
of this border belt shifted to Pakistan on that fateful night. I have reason 
to assume that these Muslims numbered more than two thousand. 

The Muslims of the rest of Jammti continued with their lives. iy 
as before. Till, one day, goings on beyond the state’s borders sucdenty 
became more than just unpleasant items in the morning's 

A truck full of injured people came rushing from Sialkot ¢ 
Punjab) to Jammii’s SMGS hospital. The same ranking Mus!im seems 
recall that the victims were from the minuscule, pacifist Jain community. 
This was in September or October. The incident made some people in 
Jamma want to avenge what the Pakistanis had done to their brethren, 
But Jammfi remained peaceful. 

A few days later a Muslim peon from Ustad Mohalla took his goats 
to the forests near the Pafij Pir shrine. Someone killed him there. This 
was the first murder in Jamm@i in ages, and the first ever suspected 
communal killing in its entire history. 

a i oe be killed—this time somewhere between Kachchi Chhawni 
oom ga in the main town—was a Muslim labourer. 

oe peat extremely bitter about the role played by 
euiedinnetennet i 0] separ moved to Pakistan and taken 
sir tad gore tn india. bi — left behind by non-Muslims 
devastating statements against a at raping pe res 
contributed to the killing of th alos Fate tl ee ag 

e Muslims [in Jamma]. Every time one of 


these leaders issued a shar 
p statement from Pakistan radi i 
Muslim neighbourhoods started.’ "Le a, 
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He points out that till the ‘middle of October 1947, there Was complete 
peace in Jammi city.” The honest head of the city police Station, Raja 
Sohbat Ali, contributed to this. Sohbat once heard some women and 
children scream. He rushed to protect them from a group of gunmen, 
The attackers started firing on Raja Sohbat instead. His deformed body 
was recovered from River Tawi. Raja Sohbat became ‘the first Warrior 
and first martyr from Jammi,’ Hashmi adds, for Sohbat died while 
protecting the people. 

Some youths from Mirpur then killed a couple of Hifidus, notably Col, 
Diibéy, in order to avenge the killing of their fellow Mirpuri. Raja Sohbat, 

Thakur Natha Singh, also a sub-inspector, was extremely upset by 
the murder of his friend Sohbat, and other innocent Muslims. When 
Sohbat’s assassins got to know this—and the Thakur was probably on 
their trail—they killed him as well, on the 23 October. 

By then the Pakistani invaders had entered Kashmir province, had 
captured Muzaffarabad and were on their way to Baramulla. 

The next day—the 24" October—they martyred Brig..Rajinder Singh 
of the state forces, together with his soldiers, at Boniyar, which is only 
twenty kilometres short of Baramulla. They also took control of the’ 
nearby Mohura power station—which was the only source of electricity 
for the entire Valley of Kashmir. 

Earlier that day, a ‘government’ had been constituted for the areas 
occupied by Pakistan (and later named ‘Azad’? Jamma and Kashmir). 
This formalised the secession of those areas from the Mahéaraja’s state. 

It was a chilly Dussehra night and Maharaja Hari Sifigh was in his 
palace with his nobles. The lights suddenly went out at nine o’clock. 
This was enough to cause panic in Kashmir. This is also said to have 
been the trigger that made the Maharaja finally decide that he needed the 
Indian Army to repulse the aggressors. (All of Srinagar—and much 0! 
the rest of the Valley—had to make do without electricity for the next 
several days, till the Pakistanis were evicted from Mohura.) 

Moti Lal Pandita, a resident of Watlab, near Bafidipora, recalls that 
‘it was for the first time that he had seen these men [the Pakistanis] uo 
his village and after they entered, his village [was] never the same [ag 

(Like many other children of that era—Muslim as well as Hifidv, 
Kashmiri as well as Jammuite— Moti Lal was unable to attend schoo 
during the next two years, for his family fled Watlab for a relief camP 
set up by the Indian Army. 

(Dévkt Arigami Spent a year and a half in a similar relief 
an spied home to Ajer Kharpora, also near Bafidipor - the 
1¢ raiders had killed seventeen of her clansmen, she found shel 
Pakistani invasion had ‘changed the social fabric of the village: [ 
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was stunned to see the change in the behaviour of the two communities 


towards each other.’) 
A Muslim saint, known by the generic title Peer Saheb, found the 


Péshin family of Pafidits from Bafidipora hiding from the Pakistanis ina 
nearby forest. He gave them shelter in his house. However, his goodness 
did not go down well with the invaders’ allies. They threatened him with 
physical harm if he continued to harbour the Péshins. 

Finding themselves internally displaced once again, the Péshins, like a 
few dozen other clansmen, changed their names for a while to buy peace 
with the ruthless invaders. (All three accounts—of the Arigamis, the Panditas 
and the Péshins—are based on Yamini Kaul, ‘Qabaili [tribal] attacks: Those 
who faced the brunt of it,’ The Kashmir Times, October 30, 2005.) 

Word of these atrocities had reached Srinagar a few hours before the 
snapping of power lines. Ethnic Dogra- and Pufijabi- (but not Kashmiri-) 
Hifidus started packing all their worldly goods. They got into trucks and 
most of them left Srinagar for Jammt before the dawn of the 25" October. 

As elsewhere in the state, the threat was from anonymous invaders, 
not neighbours. Jyoteeshwar Pathik Gandotra notes, ‘Our Muslim 
neighbours, who had been protecting us during the night, patrolling, were 
disappointed [to watch us flee] but they were quite helpless.’ 

The migration to Jammt continued into the middle of November. 
(From JP Gandotra, ‘October 26, 1947: Some reminiscences,’ Zhe Kashmir 
Times, October 26, 2005.) 

This fresh wave of internal refugees worsened things in Jamma. 

Kashmiri Muslim tonga drivers and porters ferried the fleeing Dogras and 
Pufjabis to Jammi—at enormous risk to themselves. Some of them were 
killed near Udhampur, when they were retuming to Kashmir in their tongas. 

Jammii city was getting choked with internal refugees: Muslims 
from the villages of Jamma district, Hifidus from Kashmir, Hifidus and 
Sikhs from Mirpur-Kotli (not to mention West Pufijab) and, soon, Hifidus 
and Sikhs from the: countless Jamma villages that were within four (in 
some cases, as much as six) kilometres of the Indo-Pakistan border. 

Saharan was one such village. Things got so tense on the border— 
but not within the village—that the Muslims decided to cross over to the 
other side, where houses and land had been vacated by Hifidus and Sikhs 
a wo months before. They assumed that they were going across for 
only a it ie and that they would return when things cooled down. 

seta reac 8 — later earned a name for helping Muslims 

eect place seer ee then in his teens. He remembers the 

veers, Hava uA that the village gave its departing Muslim 

Bisa Area nil ow that soon the rest of them, too, would 
-room cubby-holes in Jammd’s Pucca Dafiga. 
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People, like Sat Pal’s family, with established businesses in their 
native villages, were reduced to pavement vendors in Jamma—an existence 
that they had to put up with for around a decade, before they Could 
afford to buy shops. 

Saharan is sixteen miles (25km.) from Jammti—no mean distance 
for a daily commute even today, when roads and buses are available, In 
the years that followed their internal migration, farmers would get up 
early every morning, trek to the village, till the fields and walk (or cycle) 
back to the city late in the evening. 

With so many surcharged newcomers—many of them idle—in the 
town and its suburbs, a disaster was waiting to happen. 

Well meaning Jammi Hifidus began to fear for the safety of their 
Muslim friends. Mr Justice Yasuf Saraf singles out Bafikay Béhari, Nafid 
Lal Pahwa, Charan Das and Dr. Séthi for praise. Other Muslims remember 
Shri Girdhari Lal Dogra with gratitude, for it was he who ensured that 
the supply of water to Muslim neighbourhoods was restored after a few 
days’ disconnection. 

A Jamma Muslim, probably called Ajmal, who migrated to Pakistan 
writes, ‘[In October] it was announced in Jammii that all people must 
deposit everything that could be used as a weapon. After a few days, a 
search of houses of Muslims was conducted and even domestic knives 
of over 4 inch blade were confiscated while Hindus and Sikhs wandered 
around carrying all types of weapons. With the start of October 1947, 
killing of Muslims in the villages had started... The number of villages on 
fire increased as the days passed.’ Terrified Muslims fled the villages all 
through October and early November and sought the relative security of 
Jammi city. 

Muslims from the villages closest to Jammi—especially Sidhra, Rehka 
and Nagrotéa—were among the first to flee to the city. Within the city, 
Muslims left pockets like Ban Talab, where they were few, and gravitated 
towards Ustéd Mohalla, 

A unit of Gurkhas was given the task of moppin up all weapons 
owned by the Muslims i i pda hat 

—which, for a while, made that unit-somew 
unpopular with the latter. (The more influential ones among the Muslims 


we il on were able to get their weapons back after things settled 
own. 


nores, “Only a few Muslims got killed... the rioters did not dare to come 
near the Muslim areas,” Ideally, no one should have got killed. However 
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but for the Army (which, on the Indian side, had a fairly large number 
of Muslims at the time) the death toll would have been much higher. 
Col. Peer Muhammad, who had recently retired from the army, used 
his influence to get the army to guard all the main entrances into Ustad 
Mohalla. As a result, among the predominantly Muslim neighbourhoods, 
Ustad Mohalla had the lowest proportion of people who later migrated to 
pakistan or ‘AJK.’ 

However, Julaha ka Mohalla, where the patriotic colonel’s brother 
Saleem lived, could not be protected similarly. Saleem was killed. 

Around the same time there were riots in some other towns of the 
province, too. The talented calico printers of Samba, whose ancestors 
had, a century before, turned down material inducements to migrate to 
the Punjab were now forced to do so. (All that remains of their art is 
what can be seen in museums.) 

In Udhampur, a group herded some, Muslims and killed many of 
them near River Devika. The next morning a pious Hifidu went to the 
temple there to pray. He found a little child near the corpses, bleeding but 
alive. The good man nursed the boy back to health. The boy said that 
his father, Col. Abdul Rehman Khan, too, had survived the massacre. A 
search was launched and the colonel was found hiding in the holy 
Trikutaé Mountains. . 

(The boy was called Obaidullah. He later migrated to Pakistan where 
he joined the Navy and rose to the rank of Admiral.) 
~ beat sib ee Oct), while the Muslim men of Udhampur town 
killed inca eae eo _. cui saaiis the congregation a 
sons (including the noted ge . pn io Habibullih, both hs 
young grandsons—in all aa a Kareem); iisson ir Taw and te 
stone ’ n male members of this pronunent acy 


tnesth Nd toes grandsons recalls that i) all the Aillers were 
er brent pele oe region, ii) the euly pole That sere 
ee en Leesa was to act as guides for the mab. and cea) vhis 
killings in Kotli ac on to the PAkistfint ‘tribal! raid) on Washyate ard ee 

and Mirpur. 
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mob never found out about the Lala’s generosity. However, they kille d 
one of the Hindu men who had given protection to a girl from the 
family.'° 

A liberal Hifidu, who was a college student in 1947, remembers with 
horror how Muslims were forced to assemble at Rédsi’s Parade Ground 
(which has since been built over). Mob-leaders gave them the option of 
being ‘purified’ of their immediate religion and returning to that of some 
distant ancestor. The ones who refused were taken into a room and Shot, 
‘The state did nothing to curb these riotous mobs, who were seeking 
revenge for the riots in Sialkot [Punjab]’, the eye-witness recalls. 

Disarmed and insecure, the Muslims of Jammt city felt that the 
safest thing to do was to stay at home till the storm blew over, which 
they assumed would be in a week or two. They also decided against 
venturing into the streets. Traditional urban Indian neighbourhoods consist 
of unbroken rows of houses and shops, with no gaps in between. The 
Muslims of Jammi demolished portions of the boundary walls that 
separated them from their neighbours on the left and right. They thus 
created a passage through which the beleaguered community could move 
from one end of the mohalla {neighbourhood] to the other. 

Till then there had been no exclusively Hifidu or Muslim mohalla or 
village in Jammii, However, it seems that during those fateful weeks the 
two communities drifted into separate ghettos, with little contact with 
erstwhile friends from the other community. An oral source says that for 
several days there was no electricity in the Muslim mohallas. Many 
Muslims were unable to get any food or drinking water for several 
days." 

‘Ajmal’ continues, ‘Then one morning, it was announced, on a 
loudspeaker fitted on a tonga [horse carriage}, “This is a message from 


—_—_—_— 
10. The four widows of Habibullah’s family had to struggle hard to bring their 

children up. Twenty years later fate took a kindly turn and the surviving 
grandson got a job in the higher rungs of the state civil service. He also 
distinguished himself as a writer. 
However, the massacre of 1947 continued to rankle, In 1990, when Pakistan 
decided to unleash violence on the people of the state, one of Habibullah’s great- 
grandsons, an educated young man who had led a life of relative privilege 
became one of Pakistan’s ranking militants in Jamm@ province. 
With good reason, it can be argued, 
No. Had the young man, who was born more than twenty years after tha! 
camage, made friends with the great-grandsons of the survivors of Kotli-Mirpur 
and listened to what their ancestors had gone through, he might have begun a 
think differently. : 


And that is what this chapter—indeed, this book—attempts to do. 
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Colonel Peer Muhammad. Pakistan has sent buses to evacuate Muslims 
to Sialkot. All people desirous of going to pakistan should gather in the 
Police Lines.” The Police Lines were on [the] south edge of Jammu city 


[at Jogi Gate] near river Tawi, about two kilometres from the farthest 


end of Khalka Mohallah. Though Col (Retd) Peer Muhammad was 4 
leader of National Conference yet people believed in the message because 
of his name, but that was a trap.’ 

The Muslims thus had one or two days to pack up all the material 
goods that their ancestors and they had acquired over the last century Or 
two—and snap all ties with their businesses, lands and houses, schools 
and non-Muslim friends—and leave for a canvas tent in an unknown 
land, because of a weird theory that said that the Muslims and non- 
Muslims belonged to separate nations. 

‘Ajmal’ alleges that the Muslims who went to the Police Lines were 
often waylaid, robbed and beaten up. ‘A lot of Muslims reached the 
Police Lines where they saw buses lined up with Pakistan flags on top. 
On the 5th November 1947, people were asked to board the buses and 
the first caravan started. There was another caravan on 6th November, 
1947.’ 

Jamma Muslims who were then in their teens are surprised by this 
mention of Pakistan flags atop the buses. Their impression was that the 
Jamma administration, then headed by Mr Chopra, the Governor, had 
arranged those buses: which were to transport the Muslims to the 
Suchétgarh border post and then return to Jamméa City to fetch more 
migrating Muslims. 

The second caravan was attacked in a forest near a canal when it 
was on its way to Pakistan. Ajmal writes, “The passengers of the buses 
noticed Indian army personnel at a distance on both sides. They thought 
it was for their protection. Soon they heard slogans of Jai Hind and 
Sat Siri Akal. Then appeared hundreds of Hindus and Sikhs carrying 
swords, Balums and daggers. The rioters passed through the Indian 
army line and headed towards buses. Seeing this, Muslims started 
jumping out of the buses. At that moment rifle fire was opened by the 
army on both sides of buses. Men, women and children started running 
for their life.” 
aa S eeteed ccetae OF girls jumped into the Chenab River at Akhnoor 
worst massacres of fhe a ies a we ye : abducted Op ay oe 
at Saubha[?], The girls Se ane Muslims is said to have taken place 

napped from Jamma city included ‘a lovely 


HW ; 
Absolutely true. And, as the classic Pakistani film Khdmosh Pani (2003) shows, 


Hifidu-Sikh women did the same in what is now Pakistan. 


> _ 
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daughter of Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas,'? who himself was languishing in 
Central Jail, Srinagar.’*” 

(Munni Lal, a Jammd Hifidu and one of the Chaudhary’s Closest 
friends, helped recover the traumatised girl. He informed Muharram 
Hashmi, a Jammuite whom we have quoted extensively in this book and 
who, by then, was in Pakistan. Hashmi got in touch with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, who, in turn, spoke to Pandit Nehru. The Chaudhary’s 
British sister in law and niece came over to India to take the girl with 
them. Munni Lal would regularly meet not only Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas 
but also Sheikh Abdullah while they were in jail and help them in whatever 
way he could.) 

Col. Peer Muhammad’s sister, brother, cousins and son in law, 
Anwar Khan, were among those killed, while fleeing to Pakistan. 

The bloodiest attacks took place near what is now the Digiana Ashram 
and near Samba. [Could the latter be the aforementioned Saubha?] Now, 
Samba is nowhere near the Jamma-Suchétgarh road that leads into 
Pakistan. So, how did a Pakistan-bound bus happen to be on that road? 

Some survivors of that carnage allege that the driver of their bus was 
misled into travelling towards Samba, instead of Suchétgarh. 

Every account confirms this. But was the motive behind diverting 
the buses malign? Hashmi, who was in that convoy on the 5'" November, 
says that the bus leading the convoy developed engine trouble. A young 
Dogra army captain who was passing that way informed Hashmi that the 
killers were heading towards the convoy. The ‘frail captain’ helped push 
the stalled bus off the road so that the other buses could pass. In the 
process the convoy took the wrong road. 

Some Gurkha (Hifidu) soldiers volunteered to be with the convoy. 
They even fetched water from the river for the parched—and terrified— 
Passengers, who were expecting the Savages to be upon them any moment. 

Near Samba, half a dozen fanatics advanced towards Hashmi’s bus. 
A teenaged Village boy—presumably a Hifidu—broke one of the thorny 
branches of a cactus bush with his bare hands, injuring himself badly in 
the process, and Successfully warded off the would-be attackers. 


The convoy then came upon some Rajpiit soldiers from the State Cavalry. 
The encounter with them 


12 Similarly, a large number of Hifidu girls were abducted to Pakistan in 1947— 
and sent back a few years later with newly conceived children. Such was the 
stigma attached to raped women on both sides that when they returned to their 
countries, their relatives would sometimes refuse to take them back. In Jamma 
city such women were lodged in the Néha Ghar of Kachhi Chhawni. 
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ed Pakistan safe but not sound, for many of 


Hashmi’s group reach 
hind and ran towards the border when a group 


them left their valuables be 
of fanatics began to chase them. 
A few days later, Sheikh Abdullah, who had been the executive head 


of the Government of Jamma and Kashmir since the 30th October, 
arranged an armed escort for such Muslims of Jamma province as had 
decided to migrate to pakistan. On the 16th November he also set up a 
camp at Ustad Mohalla for Muslims who. had been left behind by their 
migrating families. 

Hashmi notes that Maharani Tara Devi probably accompanied the 
Sheikh to the camp at the Police Lines. From his account it seems that 
the convoys to Pakistan were attacked only on the 6" November and 
after that ‘not a single Muslim life was lost.’ Mr. Justice Saraf, who was 
injured on the 6'" November, has a similar take. 

India’s Brig. Usman sent many of those who were wounded during 
the 6" November massacre to Jammi’s Civil Hospital. There, Dr. Pratap 
Singh, the superintendent of the hospital, admitted Mr. Saraf and his family 
to the hospital ‘as a special case’. Dr. Singh did this at some risk to his 
career, because apparently some members of the administration had stopped 
treating the would-be migrants as citizens of the state. But, Mr. Saraf says, 
‘the Matron and many kind-hearted Hifidu and Sikh colleagues and friends 
helped us in many ways’ while they were in the hospital. 

For the remaining wounded Muslims, Justice Saraf recalls that ‘an 
improvised hospital was set up at the initiative of as well as under the 
care of Dr. Abdul Karim and Dr. Rehmatullah in the havéli of Sardar 
Muhammad Akram Khan at Talab Khatikafi.’ 

Sheikh Abdullah and Mrs Vijaylakshmi Pafidit, who was Pt. Nehru’s 
sister, called on the wounded to inquire if they were receiving due 
medical treatment. 

The Jamma of King Rafijit Dév and his successors had, for almost 
two hundred years, encouraged talented and/ or persecuted Muslims 
from all over North India to settle on its sacred soil. It was thus that 
Jammii district lost most of its Muslim population. 
og sr on the other hand, wanted as complete an interchange of 
ee eren be pecs lines, as possible. So, when the nationalist 
pap tay term ss to persuade the Muslims of Jammf to stay 

stad Mohalla he succeeded substantially), Radio 


Pakistan started a campaign against him. 
Oct-Nov 1947: The tragedy of Rajouri and fall of Jhafigar 


fete Khan was the commanding officer of 9 JAK Company 
at Jhafigar in late October 1947. Maj. Nasrullah, the head of 3 JAK, and 
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he decided to defect from the Jammii and Kashmir Forces, with their 
men, rather than recover the Sensa area of Mirpur, which the rebels had 
seized in October 1947. K.D. Maini writes that they ‘killed the Gurkha 
sepoys of their own companies at Juné and marched towards Throachj 
Fort which was 22 miles from Jhafigar and was held by the Gurkhas, »wi 

This group killed most of the Gurkhas, including their commander, 
Capt. Raghbir Sifigh Thapa. On October 28, 1947, they reached 
Chhachhéra and set up camp there. As one of the top officers of the 
state forces,!? Col. Khan knew that only two platoons defended Rajouri 
town. He sent word to the newly formed ‘government’ of ‘AJK? for 
reinforcements. Sardar Ibrahim, the leader of ‘AJK,’ sent a contingent 
headed by Sakhi Dilér, which reached Chhachhéra a fortnight later, 

On the 9th November, Col. Khan and his men surrounded Rajouri 
town and started firing on the Gurkhas and local volunteers defending the 
town, killing most of them by the next day. In a replay of what happened 
in many parts of North India and Pakistan in 1947, the young women 
of the town begged a respected city elder, Dina Nath Kéla in this case, 
to obtain poison for them, which many of them consumed and died. 
They did not want to be taken alive by soldiers of the other community. 

The Muslims of the town were upset by the agony of their Hifidu 
brothers and sisters, with whom they had shared centuries of brotherhood. 
Maulvi Walt Shah, Mufti Azam Pahar and Maulvi Salah Muhammad 
begged the victorious raiders to leave Hifidu civilians alone. Maini writes 
that Sakhi Dilér and Col. Khan ignored their pleas and ‘on 12th November, 
1947, they killed at least 4,000 people.’ 

Rajouri became a ghost town. According to Rasal, a contemporary 
writer called it ‘the city of the dead and dying, so cruel [was] the 
treatment the populace had received at the hands of the raiders.’ Rasal 
adds, ‘Subject to plunder and looting day in and day out, not a building 
there was left undamaged. Maurice Cohen, an independent [British] 
observer to the carnage, has written: Over 30,000 men, women and 
children were killed brutally. All the young women and girls, who looked 
more dead than alive, were ravaged, often by more than 30 men at @ 
time, one after another and scores were abducted and dragged away 
Screaming or unconscious,’**¥ii , 

I have quoted Rasal because I have cited equally rabid pakistan’ 
sources in this chapter. Both sides (as well as their British partisans) a 
So many digits to their figures that both sets of allegations obviously ae 
precision—and thus credibility. Gupta’s estimate of the death toll '5 


2 ank 
13 Typically, career soldiers from the state could expect to rise only to the 


a ire 
of Brigadier. Colonel, thus, was the second-highest rank that they could as? 
to. 
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seventh of Rasal’s—and even Gupta’s figure has clearly been rounded 

off to the higher side. Because balanced accounts of that era are not 

available (the gracious Agha Humayun Amin has restricted himself to the 
military aspect) we have no choice but to read what extremists from 
both sides have written and try to sift the truth from It. 

Col. Khan made an attempt to revive the monarchy of Rajouri. On 
the 13th November he declared that Mirza Muhammad Hussain, @ 
descendant of the Jarals, would be the ruler of Rajourt. : 

Significantly, the ‘Government of Rajouri’ was not a part of ‘Azad’ 
Jammti and Kashmir’, partly because considerable India-administered 
land lay between the two. Or perhaps the concept of ‘AJK’ did not exist 

in the minds of the people of Rajouri at the time. 

When Sardar Ibrahim presumed to post civil servants from Mirpur 
to man government offices in Rajouri, the Mirza bluntly asked them to 
go back to wherever they had come from. 


25 November, 1947: The Shame of Mirpur 


The Pakistan Army reached the outskirts of Mirpur on the Sth or 6th 
November, 1947. Neither the Indian Army nor the Jamma and Kashmir 
forces could be sent over to rescue the twenty-five thousand people of 
Mirpur who were trapped in that town. 

C.P. Gupta writes, ‘At that time there were only 800 soldiers of J&K 
Government [stationed in Mirpur], of whom about fifty per cent were 
Muslims. The Muslim soldiers, along with their arms and ammunition, 
joined the raiders and gave them full information about [places of] strategic 
importance from the military point of view. vil 

The besieged residents of this frontier town locked themselves in 
nervously. Their youths joined the four hundred-odd soldiers who remained 
with the state forces. Together they tried to defend their town against the 
better trained and better armed invaders. Gupta adds, ‘[They] repulsed 
many attacks, causing heavy losses to the enemy on 6th, 10th and 11th 
November, 1947.’ 

The citizens formed Mohalla Committees, which would send cooked 
food to the young defenders. It was their misfortune that the wireless set 
(Morse code transmitter and receiver) of the state police developed a snag. 
AS a snes they lost their only link with Jammd and the outside world. 

Mirpur town has been built on a fairly tall, flat hillock perched above 
7 Kapp ig rhymes with ‘cud”) and a seasonal (barsdti) stream. 

steps, each at a considerable distance from the other, have 
been cut into the slope that leads from the plain to the hilltop town. Each 
such series of steps is called a dhakki (or takki). 
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The Pakistan Army captured the undefended plain and, on the night 
the 23rd November, attacked the town with grenades and heavy artille of 
The poorly armed defenders of the city fought back as best as they could 
but they were outgunned. Under the ‘thick’ cover of Pakistani shells 
‘seven Pathans [managed to enter] the city at midnight,’ Gupta viiteg 

The local volunteers intercepted the infiltrators and took them on in 
‘hand to hand combat’ (scuffles that involve body contact). Five Of the 
outnumbered Pathans were killed. The other two scampered back, Many 
local youths were killed in that fight. 

Meanwhile, the head of the district administration, the Wazir é Wazirat 
(district magistrate), Rao Rattan Sifigh, panicked. At three in the Morning, 
on the 25th November, senior police officers and he mounted their 
horses and sneaked away to Jammd. 

That the military equation was stacked against the besieged City isa 
fact. However, observers believe that had these senior officers showed 
greater sagacity, fewer Mirpuris would have died in the subsequent 
massacre. The officers could have either asked the citizens to follow 
them to Jammd or led them to the army camp at Jhafigar which, as 
Gupta points out, was only twenty miles (32km.) away. 

Some Hifidu-Sikh soldiers saw this group leave. They decided to 
follow the example of their spineless Seniors. Within an hour or so word 
about this desertion Spread to the Pakistani camp. At eighty-thirty on the 
Same morning the Pakistan Army stormed the city and started burning 
the houses of the local residents, 

Gupta writes, ‘The [armed raiders] pushed the population into one 
comer of the city. The terrified men, women and children...marched 
[through the chaos and] the choking atmosphere due to smoke coming’ 
uses, to an unknown destination to take shelter. 
at many points by the [Pakistanis who] killed 
which included [senior citizens], children and 
into deep wells or forced their male persons 
save their modesty rather than going into the 
Cund] 3,500 wounded and half-dead. persons 
the Pakistanis] and taken to Alibég Camp 
: lly tortured and given hellish treatment.’ 

_Even if Mr. Gupta’s figures are exaggerated,'4 the fact is that @ 
major massacre did take Place on that fateful 25th of November. Six 
hundred and fifty years of brotherly bonds and friendly relations between 


14 And they almost Certainly are. Accord i that 
. ng to th ble figures for 
based on the 194] i Nas de ange 


* ; 
ee census, Mirpur had an urban population of 16,703. Howeve 
It is true that after that bloodbath no Hifidu-Sikh remained in Mirpur tow). 
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the Hifidus and Muslims of Mirpur thus came to an end. The entire Hifidu 
population of that town was either killed or forced to flee to Jammi city. 
Gupta tells us that around 3500 Mirpuri Hifidus managed to reach Jamis 
alive. Wali Mohd. Aseer Kishtwari adds that Hifidu refugees from ‘other 
border areas,’ too, fled to Jamma city.“ 


Nov-Dec 1947: Reinforcements, ups and downs 


From the end of October to the middle of November, India’s 50 Para 
Brigade alone defended Jammi-Akhnoor. A squadron of armoured cars 
of the 7th Light Cavalry joined it at Jammai on the 9th November. A 
week or so later the Indian Army sent in its 268 Infantry Brigade. The 
idea was to relieve the garrisons at Mirpur, Poofich and Kotli. 

161 Brigade, which had two battalions, was to be shifted from Uri 
to Poofich. 

50 Para Brigade and the armoured cars were to move from Jammia 
to Akhnoor, Naushera, Jhafigar, Kotli and finally Mirpur. The force at 
Mirpur was to be reinforced by the 20th November. 

Things did not quite work out that way. The terrain was hostile and 
the Pakistanis proved to be very good fighters. 

161 Brigade could not relieve the force at Poofich. However, one of 
its battalions was able to reach the garrison at Poofich and add to the 
force there. 

50 Para Brigade liberated Naushera and, on the 26th November, 
relieved the Kotli garrison. Just then they learnt that Mirpur had fallen to 
Pakistan the previous day—the 25th November. With Mirpur gone it was 
pointless to hold on to Kotli, which was further ahead. Therefore, the 
Indian forces abandoned Kotli. 

India’s 80 Infantry Brigade was brought into the Chhamb-Akhnoor 
area in December. It liberated Chhamb on the 10th December. 

With the Valley cleared of all raiders, it was essential to secure the 
winter capital, Jammd, where the government.then was. So, in December 
1947, the Indian Army posted two squadrons of Stuart Light Tanks at 
Jammai—with one squadron each from the 7th Light Cavalry and the 
Central India Horse. In January 1948, Deccan Horse, which had a squadron 
of Sherman Tanks, was posted at Samba to defend what would soon 
become hican national highway. The squadron was later shifted to Jamma. 
= as teeena Jappi and his men re-established Indian authority 

ovember, 1947—for a little more than a month. 


The Bhimber-Jhafigar-Mirpur area now became the focus of intense 
fighting, even though the forces involved were quite small. 
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Meanwhile, Brig. Usman led his brigade into Naushera. The 
Brig. Jappi to Jhafigar. The Pakistanis brought Jhafigar back Under thei, 
control on the 24th (or 27th) December, 1947. According to Maini, the 
Indian forces were now ‘compelled to retreat to Naushera.°*sx 

Around the middle of February, 1948, the Indian 19 Brigade, which 
had three infantry battalions, was brought into the Naushera area, 


y fol loweg 


March-April, 1948: The liberation of Ra jouri and Jhafigar 


The battle of Taindhar-How Nausherd was saved: The Pakistani forces 
next decided to capture Nausheréa—and thus a huge chunk of Jammi 
province. That was when the dashing, 35 year old, Brig. Usman (bom 
in Uttar Pradésh) of the 5/10 Baltich Regt. was brought in to command 
the elite 50 (Independent) Parachute Brigade. 


His colleague L S Lehl (who later became a Major General) would 
later recall that Usman “took a vow to recapture Jhafigar—a feat he 
accomplished in three months.” 

Early on the morning of 6 February, 1948, the Pakistanis attacked 
the Taindhar position. Had they succeeded they would have won Naushera. 

Brig. Usman directed the C Company to defend Taindhar with all its 
might. On the other side was a 1500-strong force of tribal irregulars and 
some Pakistani servicemen. They attacked in six groups of 200-300 men 
each. When they were within thirty metres of the Indian position and hand 
to hand combat had begun, Havildar Daya Ram decided to bomb the 
attackers with mortars. Daya Ram was wounded and his gunner was killed 
in the action, but the invaders lost a very large number of men. Naik 
Jadunath Sifigh charged at the invaders, lobbing grenades at them and 
firing with his bren Sun. He died, but the actions of these brave men 
compelled the Pakistanis to withdraw. Lt. Kishan Sifigh Rathore, the acting 
commander of C Company, was the other hero of the battle of Taindhar. 

This victory, achieved under Bri 
and 3 Rajpit units of the Indian ar 
Naushera and finally reca 
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Iled the road, on which they could 


ithi few hours. They now contro 
ear : Chifigas back under Indian control 


ply their tanks. They brought historic 
on the 10th or 12th April—perhaps the latter. _ 

Col. Muhammad Aslam and a few hundred soldiers of the Pakistani/ 
‘AJK’ forces, as well as Mirza Muhammad Hussain, fled from Rajout! 
on the 10th or 12th April, when they heard of the liberation of Chifigas, 
because from that roadside village it is a short, straight road to Rajouri. 

That, however, did not help the Indian Army any. The Pakistani 
forces had mined the road between Chifigas and Rajouri, and had also 
set up a number of roadblocks. The Pakistani soldiers who did not flee 
Rajouri had laid ambushes at periodic intervals. 

For that reason, Lt Col Zorawar Sifigh of Central India Horse decided 
to avoid the road altogether. He took the brilliant decision of taking his 
men down to the riverbed instead. It wasn’t much easier that way, but 
it was slightly faster and much less irritating. They had to wade across 
that very cold river and back eight times in the course of fourteen miles. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Air Force prepared the ground by strafing the 
Pakistani and ‘AJK’ soldiers who were holding Rajouri town. When the 
last ’plane had flown back, Zorawar and his men made a sudden 
appearance outside the besieged town on the 12th (or 13th) April. A 
fierce battle followed, because the occupying army held all the heights 
and vantage points. Soon they realised that they could not take on a more 
powerful adversary, so they slid away and left Rajouri. 

Maini writes, ‘This operation cost the enemy a huge loss (500 dead) 
and it was the biggest success of the Indian forces.’ Rajourf was the 
most important town liberated by the Indian forces.) 

When the Mirza, Cdr. Aslam and their soldiers reached ‘AJK,” Sardar 
ay Seg naturally, quite underjoyed to see them, especially the 

za. The Sardar lodged his uninvited guests in the Juna camp, from 
which the Mirza and his colleagues were sent to Rawalpifidi (Pakistan), 
where the Pakistani authorities arrested them. 

Pakistan was even more merciless with Commander Muhammad 


Aslam whom they ‘dischar i jes," i 
ged from [his] duties.°°*" That 
had no room for losers. sie ve 


July 1948: Brigadier Usman and the Battle of Naushera 


ed ee Usman had been posted as the Commander of the 
eo abs e ps asked to ensure that Pakistani forces did not 
oon as tom Akhnoor to Beripattan, Jhafigar and Naushera. 
volt — * icult job because the terrain favoured the Pakistan 
a see, India and Pakistan would in later years fight 
ry bitter battles over Naushera, Poofich and Rajouri.) i 
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Pakistan wanted to annex Nausherd firstly to defend Mirpur, whi 
it had taken, and then to launch an attack on Poojfich from, Besi ms 
Palafidri, where the capital of ‘AJK’ had just been established, js Ei 
close to Naushera. Pakistan did not want to risk letting Ind 
Palajidri. 

With so much at stake, both armies fought with all that they had, 

The Pakistanis now knew that the only way out for them Was to 
target the great military leader on the opposite side. On Radio Pakistan 
they announced a reward of Rs.50,000 for anyone who brought Brig, 
Usman, dead or alive.**" (Accounting for inflation, this was like 
Rs.30,00,000 in the year 2005.) On the night of 3/4 July 1948, the 
Pakistanis targeted Usman’s command post at Matlasi (Jhafigar) and hit 
it with an artillery shell. In all they fired six hundred shells on Indian 
positions that night. It was thus that India lost one of its greatest heroes, 
Brig. Usman was the highest ranking Indian officer to die in that war till 
then. 

Brig. Usman’s leadership was not limited to the battlefield. He assumed 
command when savages on both sides were killing defenceless people 
from the other community. Usman asked his men to look for all the 
children in the Naushera area who had been orphaned in those massacres. 
Usman found 158 such children, all of who had been starving since the 
day their parents were killed or forced to flee. Usman started feeding 
them from his own rations. In order to give these children a living wage, 
the noble Brigadier began using them as couriers. This band of 158 
orphans came to be known as the Balak Séna (Children’s Army). 


Oct. 1947- Noy. 1948: The Siege of Poojich 


The longest siege of that war took place at Poofich—the biggest city thal 
the Pakistani raiders had attacked. Refugees fleeing Pakistan and the 
parts of Kashmir occupied by Pakistan collected here by the thousand. 
Brigadier Kishen Sifigh and three battalions of the Jamm@ and Kashmir 
forces were the only ones left to defend the town. (One battalion of the 
Indian Army’s 161 Brigade had managed to reach the besieged town on 
the 19th November 1947.) . 

According to oral histories collected by me (thanks mainly to Mit 
Foofichi),. in 1947-48 the population of Poofich town suddenly swelled 
from around 7,000 to 40,000. This was because of the Hifidu-Sikhs wh? 
had fled the brutalities of ‘AJK’ and sought temporary refuge in Poofich 
town. 

These refugees started killing the Muslims of Poofich town. Most of 
the Muslims of the town fled to the villages (most of which were 2” 
still are almost entirely Muslim), instead of migrating to AJK. The Indian 


ia recapture 
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i a G i own 
enior Muslim civil servants to Jammo (in which t 


army airlifted s he only Muslims who remained in 


many of these officers later settled). T' 


the town were the poorest ones. 
The Mir’s family, too, fled to a village. He was twelve at the time. 


His studies were interrupted and pushed back by a full year. ee . 
the studies of countless Jamma Hifidus and Muslims whom = 
interviewed. Jammt Hifidus studying in Delhi lost touch with their families 


in Jammai for several months, ran out of money and opted for careers 


that they would normally have frowned on.) ; 

There was no food left to eat in Poofich town: partly because Its 
population had increased sixfold and partly because Pakistani troops 
surrounded the town. The townspeople began to starve. Many of them, 
especially the newly arrived, rootless refugees, started going to the villages 
in hordes. They would ransack the villages and come back with sacks 
full of grains. It is alleged that some uniformed Indian personnel supported 
the looters. This made some terrified rural people flee to ‘ASK.’ 

Thousands of poor villagers in Rajouri and Poofich were caught in 
the crossfire between the two forces. An Indian Army Major (he later 
became a Maj. Gen.) who took part in those operations estimates that 
several dozen villages got burnt in the process. This led to another wave 
of migration to ‘AJK.’ 

The mass exodus of Muslims from several areas, especially Poofich 
town, alarmed the secular elements of the Indian establishment. Col. 
(later Brig.) Pritam Sifigh of the Indian Army, whom the Muslims recall 
very fondly, went from village to village and asked the people not to 
migrate to ‘AJK.’ It worked and migration came to an end—for a while.'* 

Col. Pritam Sifigh and his men also took charge of Poofich town and 
protected the few remaining Muslims. 

Things stabilised a few months later and the Indian Army recaptured 
many areas that Pakistan had annexed. The Indian government appointed . 
a Martial Law Administrator, Brig. U.C. Bakshi, to administer all such 


liberated areas. Under Brig. Bakshi’s leadershi 
7 : p between twenty and thi 
thousand Muslims returned to their ancestral villages. ia “ 


1 ae ge 
5 In 1965 Pakistén imposed yet another war on India. It sent thousands of 


infiltrators to villages living under the Indian flag. The Army launched operation 
Ss 


to flush these Pakistani infiltrators out. O i 
. Once 
These included some of Mir Pooiichi’s family. BON tena rea 


Entire villages were de i 
populated. According to some esti 
~ m i 
thousand people from Poofich-Rajouri went across to ANE’ Euan 
uy 


because there was no rou 
te that they could take i 

i ‘ to 

Some, like the Mir’s family, returned later. ee Se aS 
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However, by the time all this happened, considerable 
been done. It was much after Pakistan laid siege to Poofich town th 
161 Brigade came in from Uri and, on the 19th November, Col, Pitan 
Sifigh brought the Poofich Relief Column—which was a battalion Of the 
Kumaon Regiment—from Jammi. 

On the other hand, Pakistan fielded its regular army units and hea 
artillery in Poofich. The tribal irregulars under its control were trained jn 
guerrilla warfare. Besieging Poofich town were a Pakistani brigade at 
Rawlakot, under Brig. Saad-ud-din, and another Pakistani brigade a 
Méndhar, under Brig. Rehmatullah. 

The Indian Air Force, under Air Commodore Baba Meher Sifigh, 
bombed Pakistani positions on several occasions. It is to the credit of the 
small force defending Poofich that it did not let the combined strength 
of these two Pakistant brigades capture the town. 

Defending the town was one thing, but the tiny force was in no 
position to expel either of the two Pakistani brigades from Rawlakot or 
Méndhar. 

So, the Indian Prime Minister, Pt. Nehru, convened an emergent 
Meeting of the Defence Committee of the (national) Cabinet in Delhi on 
the 4th December, 1947, to see what best could be done. The generals, 
including Gen. ‘Lockhart, felt that the Indian Army should give Poofich 
up, shift the civilian population to refugee camps and move the army 
Contingent to Uri, where it would have been deployed more usefully— 
for reasons that we will discuss later in this section. 

At the time Maharaja Hari Sifigh’s clansman, Brigadier Kishan Sifigh, 
was facing the Pakistani onslaught in Poofich. It is said that the Maharaja 
had been leaning on Maj. Gen. Kalwaftt Sifigh, the force commander, to 
divert ‘wo battalions as well as the armoured cars of Brig. Sen’s 161 
Brigade to Poofich for that reason. 

Pt. Nehru did not agree with the generals either. A retreat from the 
most Important town of the Province—next only to Jammii itself—w4s 
unthinkable for the entire civilian establishment. 

Pe Note geek 8 seria rushed to Jamma and, on the 6th Scaeaest 
Mitammnat’ wh. he Ci Poupla Hari Sifigh, Bakhshi ete 
of the state, Lt. Gen. R a vies (i.e. Home/ tnterion) 

ee Aussell, and Maj. General Kalwafit Sifigh. 


damage 


Nehru, ] --.[and] diverted th 
to Poofich.’ Apparently, P 
costs.’ 
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Major General Atma Sifigh then collected the Raj Brigade, eae 
Brigade and 5 Infantry Brigade and created a force that was 4 ae 
big as an army division. A major battle, described by some as the = 
‘division-level battle in the history of India and Pakistan, followed. € 
Indian Army defeated the Pakistanis at Méndhar, Surankote, Thanna 
Mafidi and Budhal (in addition, as We have seen, to Rajourt). 

The Pakistanis were comprehensively defeated under Atma Sifigh’s 
mature leadership. The siege of Poofich was lifted on the 28th November, 
1948,'© a month before the cease fire. (The cease-fire has been covered 
in some detail in the volume about ‘Kashmir.’) 


The role of the Pakistan Army 

Many Pakistan army officers who took part in the action of 1947-48 later 
wrote military histories and memoirs. These make it clear that Pakistan’s 
armed forces were guiding the operations of the ‘irregulars’/ ‘mujahids’ 
at every stage, taking part in the fighting and even laying down their lives 
in the process. 

Some Pakistani officers, like Brig. Amjad Ali Khan Chaudhry, HJ, try 
to suggest (in his book September '65, Ferozsons, Lahore 1977) that 
‘with the exception of one senior Pakistan army officer who was sent 
to advise the Mujahids,’ the pakistan army stepped in only after the 
Indian defence forces did. 

That ‘exception’ was given the code name ‘Gen. Tariq.’ Brigadier 
Akbar Khan used this nom de guerre for a while. So, Brig. Chaudhry 
reveals, did other senior Pakistani officers, in turns. (Chaudhry, Page 5.) 

One ‘exception’ is enough to prove that the Pakistan army was involved 
before the Indian Army was called in. But here we are told that more than 
one officer acted as “Gen. Tariq’ and that the ‘mujdhids' reported to him. 

While officially Pakistan insists that its army did not get involved 
even after the Indian Army came in, writers like Brig. Chaudhry are 
much too honest to maintain that pretence. At the time, he was the 
brigade major of the Artillery H.Q. of Pakistan’s 7 Infantry Division 
‘which was responsible for advising the Mujahid forces and controlling 
the limited operations which had to be undertaken by elements of the 
regular army due to compelling strategic circumstances.” (Page 7.) 

That is as clear an admission of the Pakistan Army’s involvement as 
possible. 

And as far as the ‘irr ; — ‘ 4 i 
are concerned, they stesso eo om jepote nein 

just men from NWFP tribes. 


As on the Indian side, enraged refugees (Muslims, in this case) vent their 
anger on the other community. 


—$—— 


16 The 22nd November, 1948, accordin ini i 
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As Pakistan’s Maj. Gen. Shaukat Riza would later recall, ‘ During th 
course of fighting in Kashmir, a motley crowd of such diverse elements 
as ex-servicemen, ex-INA [Indian National Army] Personnel, Muslims 
from Kashmir State Forces, refugees, civilian volunteers Mostly from 
Punjab and NWFP, and unattached adventurers, were given the generic 
name of Azad Kashmir Forces. By October 1948 [by when most of the 
NWFP tribesmen had left] they had been organised into eight brigades 
with a total of 33 battalions.’ 

This was over and above the ‘regular army’ that Brig. Chaudhry 
mentions. In this section I have tried to mention by name a few units of 
the Pakistan Army that took part in those operations, as Well as the 
names of their officers, and what they did. 

The battle of Pdfidi: Pakistan's | Balich infantry battalion Scored 
a major victory at Pafidd, which is Opposite Chakothi on the present LoC, 
Brig. Akbar Khan was the Brigade Commander and Lt. Col. Shér Bahadur 


Indian firing that followed, ‘Captain Khalid Mahmad Butt laid down his life 
while leading a Contingent of Mujéhids.’ (Page 9, italics mine.) The 
idealistic young Captain, who was from Pakistan’s elite infantry battalion, 
the Guides, had volunteered to fight on the Kashmir front. 


away in the dark of the ni 
all of Pafida, 


‘Gen. Tariq’ loses Poofich 
chapter, the Mahéraja’s Amy 
The siege of Poofich lasted al 
1948). Had Pakistan played its 


Sor Pakistan: As we have seen in this 
was in a desperate situation in Poofich. 


a8 under fire from Pakistani field guns. 
suns.) However, ‘Gen. Tariq’ (and not 
€d not to do anything to seize. the town. 
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t all the passes would be blocked 


i +) winter, so tha 
ate cut off from the rest of India than 


h would be even more CT se 
d would be much easier to captury- 

In November 1948 the Indian Army was able to enter ne ince 

sadhar Valley. Pakistan failed to check the Indian advance partly | 

i t able to shift 7/1 Punjab Battalion, which had been assigned to 
es tisk from its peace location in Jehlum. Major Abdul Rehman, the 
Battery Commander of Pakistan’s | Mountain Regiment, and his battery, 
did not reach in time either. This changed the balance and Poofich was 
saved for India. ; 2 te 

Kotli, Mirpur and Khuiratta: Had the Indian Amy regained Khuiratta 
valley, it would have been possible to liberate Kotli as well. Lt. Col. 
Ghulam Mohammad, the Battalion Commander at Khuiratta, got. the 
impression (incorrect, as it turned out) that the Indian Army was planning 
to attack with armour, in November 1948. 

pakistan’s Commander Artillery, who was British, rushed anti-tank 
guns to Khuiratta all the same. 

British officers: \t is impossible to generalise about the role of 
individual British civil and military officers in the blood-soaked partitioning 
of India, in which people, who had lived like brothers for almost a 
millennium, started butchering each other and ‘abducted’ a few thousand 
women from the other community. 

If Viceroy Lord Mountbatten is seen as having been soft on India, 
his predecessor, Lord Wavell was the one who made sure that India was 
i Upbeery If some British officers sliced off the ‘Northern Areas’ of 
as ral them over to Pakistan, Radcliffe gave 
And states h et pine link to Jammai and Kashmir. 
moves in nas a oats of to Ncmlaanp ap nesncwe 
Asay Hauck ai ae a : officers who had opted for the Pakistan 
late 1947, a number of ant a slag India. At one stage, till 
commanded by British officers. ENRON Sees COREL 

Lieut. Bl r 
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sure that Indian gunners could not gi e the ndian soldiers and made 
at Pafida. not give effective support to their garrison 
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Hindsight and regrets 
Many Indians believe that the Indian Army could have ‘easily’ regained 
Kotli, had senior Army officers not botched things up. 

The diversion of the 161 Brigade allowed the Pakistan? raiders to 
consolidate their gains in Muzaffarabad. They received fresh reinforcements 
and excellent military leaders. Two bridges would decide who would rule 
the Muzaffarabad region. These were a bridge on River Sindh neg, 
Domeél and the Kohala bridge on River Jehlum. Whichever army controlled 
them would be able to move its men, trucks and guns to the other side 
of these mighty rivers. India had to capture both if it wanted to get the 
occupied areas (i.e. what is now called AJK) back. 

It was because of India’s inability to seize those two bridges that 
there is an ‘Azad’ Jamma and Kashmir (AJK) in Pakistan’s occupation 
today. But then, it was also because of that decision that Poofich remained 
with India.'!” Also because of this decision the massacre of the people of 
Poofich town was prevented. 

Could India have retained both Poofich and Muzaffarabad-Mirpur? 
Apparently Lt. Gen. Russell felt that India should have vacated Poonch 
and concentrated on the Domél-Muzaffarabad-Mirpur belt. India would 
have trapped the Pakistanis in Poofich and thus kept both regions. The 
evacuation of Poofich would have only been temporary. 

Makes eminent sense, especially with hindsight. 


The horror of 1947: an attempt to assess the magnitude 


The 1947 massacre of the Muslims of Jammii city, its neighbouring 
areas and the farther reaches of the province, remains one of the 
most poorly documented of the human tragedies with which the sub- 
continent’s major religious communities greeted independence. 

‘Jammi 1947: gone but not forgotten,’ Khalid Hasan, Friday i 
Pakistan, 2005. 

Brutal riots forced the Hifidus, Sikhs and Jains of Mirpur, Muzaffarabée 

Bhimber, Sudh Nutti, Kotli, Bagh and some other parts of Poofich uel Y 

the homes that their forefathers had lived in for centuries. The yor 

respected leader Mir Poojfichi recalls that several Hitidu-Sikh wome 


. a . ‘ nour. 
jumped into the Kishen Gafiga with their children to escape disho 

a ; molition 

17 A veteran, patriotic Muslim leader of the area adds: Some units of the evel 


guard, which was under Brig. Kishen Sifigh of the J&K state forces, yan soldiess 
from the Haji Pir pass in the direction of Poofich. They Saw we sume 
advancing towards them from the other side of the river. They '" bridge: 

that it was the Pakistani Army. So, they deliberately destroy au 
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Thousands of the survivors migrated to Poofich town. (The river was 


Jater renamed Neelum in the occupied parts.) 

But almost twice as many Muslims felt compelled to leave the 
present Jammti and Kathua districts. They were the victims of similar 
massacres in Jammi town, Réasi, Udhampur, Ramnagar and parts of 
Kathua district." A few Muslims died in Rajouri proper. Poofich 
town was SO swamped by emotionally charged Hifidu-Sikh refugees 
that the Muslims were overwhelmed and left the town—even though 
many of them returned later. 

Many Jamma Muslims sought refuge in Muslim-majority areas within 
the state, especially the Valley of Kashmir, instead of crossing over into 
‘AJK? or Pakistan. Given the sudden increase in the proportion of Muslims 
in Doda district—which always had a Muslim majority—and a small 
increase in Udhampur, it would seem that several thousand rural Muslims, 
especially from the adjacent villages of Kathua, migrated instead to Doda 
(and a handful to the Muslim-majority belt of Udhampur). (The tables in 
the chapter “The population of Jammti province’ throw some light on 
what might have happened. 

Beyond dry statistics: While serving in the state, | have come into 
very close contact with families that personify the tragedy of 1947. 

One is a Muslim family from Udhampur, many members of which— 
including young women—were slaughtered during those killings. 

The other is a Brahmin clan from Rachhwa (Rajourt), which had for 
centuries thought of itself as ‘half-Muslim’ without formally converting 
to Islam. Armed marauders decided to complete that formality. They 
forced this family to convert—which bought its members a few extra 
months of life. Then, another Pakistani group came and dismissed their 
conversion as a ploy. So, the second group abducted two young women 
to ‘AJK’ and killed all the men and old women. The young women were 
sent back a few years later. 

To their credit, neither family let the next generation know what the 
rest of their clan had gone through in 1947—lest their young grow up 
with prejudices against ‘the other community.’ I learnt about the havoc 
esi on these two families not from their own members but from 

i erals from the other community who were ashamed at what their co- 
religionists had done. 
ie See nate er Sharm, is the third shining example of 
Sanit eyane alm a — elders, who lived in the parts now called 
Fie ons aie re thee rd some members of ‘the other community.’ 
ped nate ae nd yet Sharma has no hatred for the Muslims 
y Muslim family of ‘AJK’ brought him up— 
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and never tried to impose its religious values on him. When he Was 
twelve they managed to contact one of his uncles, who had Survived and 
fled to Jammd, and sent the boy across to the winter Capital. 

A conspiracy of silence: There is a huge conspiracy of silence 
about this era. Most Indian histories don’t mention it at all. One or two 
Indian articles talk only about the brutal ethnic cleansing of Mirpur. 
Muzaffarabad, Rajouri town and the occupied parts of Poofich!8 
Pakistani accounts—and these are countless—all seem to quote each 
other (and thus repeat the same exaggerated figures and make the same 
mistakes, such as referring to places like Saniya, Malatank and Saubha 
none of which seems to exist).!? Besides, the Pakistan? histories me 
totally one-sided. 

This book, like all my works so far, is an attempt at reconciliation 
and brotherhood. But all of us who love the people of Jammt—whether 
they live to the east of the LoC or to its west, or indeed in Sidlkot—owe 
it to ourselves to reconstruct the truth about what happened in 1947, 
1948 and 1949, even if the facts are unpleasant—and they are. 

In my mission I have relied on oral histories, old records (Indian, 
Pakistani, British and multilateral) and Alexander Evans, then a British 
student (and now a civil servant). Alexander’s quest is identical to mine— 
and like me he is sceptical of wild accusations, which can be debunked 
simply by comparing old census records (1931 and 1941) with the 1961 
census. (In 1951 the population was not enumerated by religion.) Alexander 
will be publishing his findings separately. | would only like to summarise 
what the records collected by Evans—and census documents and oral 
histories obtained by me—indicate. I have cited only those oral accounts 


18 In Pakistan they officially throttle all voices that dare suggest that the Pakistanis’ 
ancestors had slaughtered any Hifidu-Sikhs. President (Gen.) Musharraf's 
government, for instance, banned Khdémosh Pani (2003), which is the only 
Pakistani film ever to win the first prize at an international festival (Locarno, 
at that). The film’s sin is that it shows how the Pakistanis created circumstances 
in which Sikh women had to either commit suicide or convert. canal 
Gen Musharraf’s son had to come to India to watch what is internationally 
considered the greatest Pakistani film ever. «< anlikel 

19 Could these now be in Pakistan Occupied Kashmir? Maybe, but that is ee a 
because the so-called ‘AJK’ does not include any part of the old ae 1) 
Kathua districts (except Chhamb, which Pakistan conquered in 1965 and d plus 
Apart from my own very extensive knowledge of the twelve-hundret three 
villages of Jammf (each village of which I have toured at least twice, if - hea 
times), even later administrators of these two districts to not seem t0 Fi for this 

of these places. Nor have the Muslim survivors whom I interviewee ave hai 

chapter. And if they are in ‘AJK’ then these three villages WOU 

Muslim majorities even in 1947. 
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in which the narrator has spoken of the faults of his own community and 

of injustices done to the ‘other? community. 

Mine is 4 work in progress and if new evidence comes up I.am 
n reverse, all my conclusions. For instance, I have 


willing to revise, eve clusi ze 
used anecdotal evidence based on oral histories about the killing and 


migration of Hifidus and Sikhs and the ‘abduction’ of Muslim women. 
1 will augment this information whenever official statistics about these 


two tragedies become available. 


The number of people allegedly massacred 

Almost all Pakistani accounts allege that 2,00,000 Muslims were killed in 
Jammai province in November (and October) 1947.*“li The break up of 
this figure includes 8,000 Muslims allegedly slaughtered at Malatank on 
October 20; 14,000 Muslims said to have been massacred at Saniya on 
October 22; 15,000 migrating Muslims apparently killed near the bridge 
at Akhnoor on October 20,7° riots in Kathua district and in the Jatkatiafi 
Mohalla of Jammiai town and 36 Pakistan-bound trucks, each with around 
sixty Muslims, attacked on the Sth November (according to other accounts, 
on the 6th November)™*“" 

Mr. Justice Yusuf Saraf, a fairly jaundiced ‘AJK” writer, admits that 
Brigadier Usman of the Indian Army (whom the Pakistanis otherwise 
consider an Uncle Tom and the Indians a national hero) and his (mostly 
Hifidu) soldiers, intervened to halt one of the 6th November attacks on 
Muslims fleeing Jamm(-Kathua.**" 

Even if the actual number of Muslims killed is only a fraction of 
what is alleged, even if the numbers alleged don’t square with census 
figures, even if the October 20 date for the alleged massacre near the 
Akhnoor Bridge is off the mark by a few (possibly sixteen) days, even 
if Pakistani sources contradict each other about the date of the 5th/6th 
November carnage and even if the names Saniya, Malatank and Saubha 
are distortions of the original (or the product of an imperfect collective 
memory), the fact is that some terrible killings did take place. 

This conclusion is based on oral histories collected from the Muslims 
who stayed behind, as well as liberal Hifidus. They speak of the massacre 
of the migrating convoy at Chattha-R.S. Pura and some violence in 
SAmbé tehsil, rather than at Saniya, Malatank, Saubha or Akhnoor. A 
Kashmiri Muslim lady who was in Jammi during those wretched weeks 
said that she could not recall any violence against Muslims in Jamma 
town. However, even she recalled the mass murder of some migrating 
Muslims in the R.S. Pura area. 


20 But the mass migration of Muslims had not started till the 5th November. 
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Memories, of course, can be very imperfect. Hifidus who were in 
their mid-teens in 1947 seem to recall their parents locking them up at 
home because murderous Pakistani terrorists were reported to have 
infiltrated Indian territory all the way up to R.S. Pura. These reports, as 
was later seen, were not true. 

I have been to several hundred villages in Jamma-Kathua which had 
substantial Muslim populations before 1947 but where not one Muslim 
lives anymore. I have also been to some villages in Rajouri where not a 
single Hifidu is left. The so-called AJK is littered with hundreds of 
villages every Hifidu-Sikh of which had felt obliged to flee. 

And the Hifidus, as we have seen, are as liberal with the number of 
digits in their allegations. Mr Maini, a sober historian, writes that on the 
12th November, 1947, the Muslim raiders killed at least 4,000 people in 
Rajouri. But Rasal, quoting Maurice Cohen, ‘an independent [British] 
observer to the carnage,” claims that ‘over 30,000 men, women and 
children were killed brutally’ in that series of incidents in Rajouri. Not 
only is Dr. Rasal’s figure seven times that given by Mr Maini, it is several 
times the population of Rajouri town—then or even now. 

Regarding Mirpur, Gupta writes that the raiders killed ‘more than 
18,000 [people, and around] 3,500 wounded and half-dead persons were 
made prisoners.” 

So, with just two places where the Hifidus had been in a minority, 
we have allegations about 48,000 Hifidus killed. Add to that the number 
of Hifidu-Sikhs said to have been massacred at places like 
Muzaffarabad, Sudh Nutti, Kotli and Bagh and we have another eight 


thousand or so Hifidu-Sikhs allegedly killed in the same set of retaliatory 
massacres. 


The origin of these allegations 
The figure of two lakh Muslims killed in Jammd, in fairness, is not the 


product of Pakistan’s extremely hard 
Pakistani histories claim that it orjo; 


mentioned the killing of 237,000 
» Written by Jan Stephens, a former 
carried a similar figure. Stephens 
died from epidemics and exposure. 
ad disappeared, 

© Mr GK. Reddy, ‘a Hindu editor of 
th October, 1947, about “the mad 
€d Muslims... From the hotel room 
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where I was detained in Jammda, I counted as many as twenty-six 
villages burning one night.”?! 

But are there, or were there ever, twenty six villages encircling 
Jammt town, leave alone Muslim-dominated ones? Where was this hotel 
from which one can see more than five or six villages? And in those 
riots, like all others, while the minority community bore the brunt, a small 
number of people from the majority community also got killed and lost 
their houses to arson. We have definite evidence about this both in 
Jammt, where a few Hijfidus suffered, as well as about Rajouri, where 
some Muslims were harmed, even though they were in the majority in 
their respective areas. So, if Mr. Reddy saw houses burn, most of thera 
would, indeed, have belonged to Muslims but the Hifidus would have 
owned at least some. 

In Jamma, as Hashmi reminds us, Siddiq ‘Chor’ (‘the thief") po 
petrol on ‘the multi-storey house of Girdhari Lal SaraP in Mohalla Jatkas2: 
and set it on fire after its timber roof was taken over by armed fanatics 
of Saréf's community. 

However, there can be no doubt that a ‘mad orgy of violence egzizur. 
unarmed Muslims’ did take place. Hifidus, who were children at 
too, recall standing on rooftops and watching entire villages in 


had re 


above the city burn. They were told that Pakistani raiders hac reac: 
as close to the city as what is now called the Bypass. Thi 
was not true. Aggressor communities—be they Muslims. in 
they are in the majority, or Hifidus, in their areas—always > 
their children from unpleasant facts about themselves. 

In Jamma, ‘AJK’ and Kashmir they have created 
majoritarian fiction that the minorities fled their land not de. 
members of the majority had terrified the minority witless Dur be 
the minority wanted to leave, because the minority’s loyal 
with the land that they later migrated to (and not with 
homeland), because some leader persuaded them to migrate... 


21 Was there a paper called Kashmir Times at the time? How did it come to be 


edited by a Reddy? 

Yes, there was a Kashmir Times but it had ni 
Jammi-based newspaper of the same name. It was owne 
a Congressite Muslim. M/s Mitha and Reddy found themselves in POK in the 
months that followed Pakistan’s occupation of some parts of the state. Daring 
his longish stay in POK, Reddy wrote a number of articles depicting India and 
the non-Muslims in a bad light. He was obviously doing this to buy insurance—— 
or at least to curry favour—because when he finally returned to India he wrote 
an even longer series of articles castigating Pakistan and the Muslims. Mr 
Reddy later joined Blitz, a Bombay-based weekly tabloid. 


othing to da with the laterday, 
da by one Mr. Mitha, 
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The migrant minorities, of course, have a totally different take. Though 
they, too, exaggerate, their accounts are far closer to the truth. 

Ershad Mahmud! quotes the ‘well-known English writer’? Lord 
Birword as saying that “five lac Muslims had to displace; over a million 
Kashmiris reached Pakistan by end-October 1947...Hindus erased 
Muslims from their three districts of Jammi, Udhampur and Kathua...” 
The problems with this quote are: i) Would an Englishman have used 
the unit ‘lac’ (especially that spelling)? ii) If five lakh (0.5 million) were 
displaced then how did a million reach Pakistan? In any case there were 
nowhere near that many Muslims in Jammii-Kathua-Udhampur. The 
three districts together had 3,44,330 Muslims in 1941 or around 3.8 
lakh in 1947, of whom almost half stayed on in their old districts, 
iii) That the percentage of Muslims in Udhampur actually rose between 
1941 and 1961 has been recorded elsewhere in this chapter. iv) End- 
October? But ‘AJK’ and Pakistan maintain—and rightly so—that the 
organised evacuation of the Muslims began in early. November. 

What is important about such evidence is that if the Pakistanis can 
quote Lord Birword (‘the well-known English writer’), Ian Stephens, 
Horace Alexander and Richard Symonds, the latter two being Quaker 
relief workers based in Poofich in August 1947—their counterparts in the 
Indian right have the ‘independent observer’ Maurice Cohen to cite. 

None of these Britons actually went about counting corpses. Each 
Saw some horrible massacres, assumed that only that community had 
been at the receiving end of violence and then accepted whatever figures 
members of that surcharged community gave them. 
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Jamm{i province to this day the Muslims form more than 30 per cent of 
the population. And the percentage did not come down from 61.34 per 
cent in 1941 (which was the Muslim share in undivided Jamm() to a little 
under 30 per cent after 1950, as biased parties like Coen and Yusuf Saraf 
would suggest by dishonestly quoting the census figures. 

They conveniently ignore that the percentage was brought down not 
so much by the highly regrettable forced migration of around 1.6 lakh 
Muslims (and the killing of around seventeen thousand) as by the severing 
from Jammd of overwhelmingly Muslim areas such as Mirpur (3.1 lakh 
Muslims in 1941; around 3.6 lakh in 1947) and parts of Poofich (at least 
1.9 lakh Poofich Muslims ceased to be citizens of India between 1947 
and the 1961 census, mainly because their villages came under Pakistant 
occupation, but some because they migrated to ‘AJK’). 

As far as present Jammd province is concerned, the Muslims would 
have been around 48.66 per cent of the population in 1941. (My 
assumptions are: In 1941, there were around 4.8 lakh Muslims in the 
areas of Mirpur and Poofich that were later occupied by Pakistan. There 
thus were perhaps 7.3 lakh Muslims in the areas that are still in Jammd, 
which had a total population of roughly 15 lakh.) Considering that some 
Poofich Muslims felt compelled to leave the parts still in Jammd province, 
one can assume that a little more than 49 per cent of the population of 
the present Jamma province was Muslim in 1941. 

If we subtract the population of Hifidu-Sikh refugees, it will be seen 
that, in 1961, the Muslims of the present Jammd province were 38.04 
per cent of the original population. (Detailed calculations later in this 
chapter.) 

It is shameful that this percentage declined from 49 per cent in 1941 
to around 38 per cent in the 1950s, and that the fall was much steeper 
in Jammd-Kathua. But that is hardly the same as saying that ‘there are 
practically no Muslims left in Jamma.’ 


’ The extent of forced migration 

What do we know about the number of people who fled in either direction? 

Catherine Rey-Schirr estimates that two million/ twenty lakh people 
‘fled to the mountains, where many died of hunger and exhaustion as 
they tried to cross the snow-covered passes.’ 

An Indian Army Major recalls that when tribal irregulars invaded 
Rajouri, male Hifidus fled to the hills. Their women were not allowed to 
leave. He adds that scores of Muslim villages got burnt in the crossfire, 
and their residents similarly sought refuge uphill. Some people—from 
both communities—certainly did seek refuge in the mountains, especially 
in Poofich-Mirpur, but two million? Simply not possible. There weren’t 
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that many people in the entire province, as the | 941 Ganias figures 
show. (See the chapter ‘The population of Jammd province.’) 

Politicians of the ‘AJK’ Muslim Conference prepared a list of roughly 
549,000 people who had allegedly fled Jammti province for ‘AJK’ between 
August 1947 and November 1948. A leading politician, Mr. M.A. Gurmani, 
put the figure at 450,000. In March 1949, Brigadier F.H.Stevens, Director 
General (Kashmir Refugees) in West Punjab estimated that in ‘AJK’ there 
were circa (approximately) 200,000 refugees, of whom 100,000 were 
receiving free rations.*"" 

As we will later see, if the migration figures of the MC, Mr Gurmani 
or Brig. Stevens are accepted, then no Muslim would have been killed in 
those riots because there just weren’t that many Muslims in Jammft. 
(And if we accept the figure of 200,000 Muslims killed, then no one 
migrated to Pakistan or ‘AJK.’) 


The evidence of refugee camps 


Rey-Schirr and Evans have separately looked into the records of refugee 
camps on both sides. 

Officers of the ‘government’ of ‘AJK’ had the more conservative 
estimate of around 130,000 Muslim refugees.*lii 

Of these, 50,000 in Kotl?, 10,000 in Mirpur and 23,000 in occupied 
Bhimber received free rations. (The rest would have been well to do.) 
The refugees in Mirpur Town had come from those parts of Rajouri, 
Méndhar and Bhimber where the Indian flag continued to fly.*"Y 

These are the most accurate statistics available, because they jell 

with the census figures and also because revenue and relief officials, in 
India as well as Pakistan, normally have exact names and lists of refugees. 
Mr. Gurmani and the Muslim Conference obviously had no means to 
count. They were going by general impressions. As for Brigadier Stevens, 
he pointed out that his was only an approximate figure. 
23,265 Muslims from Méndhar, Poofich and Rajouri sought refuge 
in Pakistani towns as far away as W4h in the North-West Frontier 
Province. The UNCIP (United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan) 
team saw 2,619 and 6,664 refugees in the two camps at Sialkot in March 
1949. The better off refugees would by then have moved into houses 
vacated by fleeing Hifidus, 

So, at the very least, 1,62,000 Muslims from the parts of Jamma 
which remained under the Indian flag actually reached the parts occupied 
by Pakistan. We have established later in this chapter that 1.83 lakh 
Muslims fled Jamm(Q-Kathua. So we have a shortfall of twenty one 
thousand straightaway. Clearly, many of them had been butchered on 
their way to ‘AJK’ and Pakistan. A few hundred Muslims were killed in 
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the province in the weeks before the tragic exodus of 5 November, 1947. 
That takes the total to around twenty two thousand. 

On the one hand, the ‘1.62 lakh refugees’ figure includes a few 
thousand Muslims who had fled Poofich to ‘AJK.’ Their number should 
be subtracted because it wrongly lowers the number of missing people 
from Jamm(i-Kathua. On the other hand, a few thousand ‘missing’ people 
from Jamm(-Kathua had actually gone to Kashmir (or Udhampur-Doda). 
This incorrectly raises the number of ‘missing’ Jammi-Kathua Muslims. 

So, these two sets of figures cancel each other out. 


Non-Muslim refugees 


Mr Ward Allen, a US Member of the UNCIP, estimated that even as late 
as in early 1949 there were circa 50,000 non-Muslim refugees housed in 
temporary camps in ‘AJK.’ For instance, in Ambore Camp near 
Muzaffarabad, in 1949 there were 760 non-Muslims waiting to move 
across what is now called the LoC. Some 600 residents of the camp had 
crossed over and a similar number had gone back to their villages on the 
India-administered side. 

We also learn that Dr Otto Wenger of the ICRC (International 
Committee of the Red Cross) visited camps in ‘AJK’ in 1947. At the 
time there were 2,500 Hifidu-Sikhs in a camp in Muzaffarabad, 1,600 in 
‘appalliig conditions’ in Alibég, 125 in Gobindpar and 700-800 in the 
Bagh camp.*!Y 

In turn, the Pakistan Red Cross told Wenger that the Indian Air Force 
had bombed its hospitals in Kotli and Bagh (both in ‘AJK’). Some patients 
had been killed and hospital facilities had been damaged. The Indian 
government replied that that the attacks were not deliberate and that the 
hospitals had not been adequately marked with the Red Cross emblem. 

It was the same story on both sides. Thousands of people were, for 
almost two years, housed in refugee camps in the land of their forefathers. 
Their sin was that they belonged to communities that were in a minority 
in that area. They waited for permission to travel to a strange new land 
across the LoC—which was to be their new home merely because their 
community was in the majority there. 

About 80,000 Hindus and Sikhs fled Western Kashmir (including 
Gilgit and Skardu) towards places where the Indian tricolour flew. 


The change in the Hifidu-Muslim ratio, between 1941 and 1961 


Actually, numbers, especially those followed by four or five (or more) 
zeroes, convey nothing. Each community plays up its own suffering and 
denies that of the other. (An excellent example is Khalid Hasan’s quote 
at the beginning of this section.) This is equally true of the figures of 
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Kashmiri Pafidits who fled Kashmir in 1990 and Muslims who stayed 
behind but were killed later. Percentages make infinitely greater sense: 
whether we talk about 1947-49 or 1990-91. And in both cases these 
percentages are alarming. ; 

The entire Hifidu-Sikh community (and many Christians) of the areas 
now in ‘AJK’ fled towards the Indian tricolour between 1947 and 1950. 
In the case of the Muslims of Jammi-Kathua the figures (see the chapter 
‘The population of Jamm{ province’) suggest that the exodus to ‘AJK’ 
and Sialkot (Pakistan) was tragic but nowhere near as total. 

The Muslims’ share in the population of Jammii district came down 
from 37.36 per cent in 1941 to 10.03 per cent in 1961. This would imply 
that only 73.08 per cent felt pressurised enough to move to ‘AJK’ and 
Pakistan. Or that as many as 26.92 per cent of the Muslims of Jammé 
district stayed on. 

However, the enormity of the exodus from Jammd district was 
considerably greater than what these figures reveal. That’s because the 
current Muslim population of Jammii city consists mainly of Muslims from 
Poofich, Rajouri, Doda, Udhampur, rural Jammii and even Kashmir and 
Kargil, who prospered after 1947 and moved into the houses evacuated by 
the original Muslim residents of the city. By the 1950s, Jammii city’s 
Muslim citizens included a few Balti Shias, an entire Gujjar neighbourhood 
and a small group known as Ahmadi or Qadiyani. The only original Muslim 
residents of the town who still live there are either those who were too 
poor to bother to migrate or those who fled to or were otherwise in 
Kashmir and returned after things had cooled down, or those who lived 
in Ustad Mohalla. 

The pre-1947 Muslims of Jamma City say that the number of such 
‘original resident’ families would be a few thousand, not more. 

Col. Peer Muhammad’s young son was one of those who spent a 
few weeks—three, in his case—in Pakistan before deciding that they 
were better off in Jammo. He, and perhaps a thousand or so others, went 
back to Jammd after the violence was over. 

Many Muslims, like Miafi Abdul Rashid, who was a superintendent 
of police, did it the other way around. Rashid stayed on in Jamma during 


those turbulent years, only to migrate in 1961—after his retirement from 
the police. 
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The above percentages for Jammai district, as well as those for 
Kathua (below), are based on simple arithmetic. They do not take into 
account the 1.06 lakh Hifidu-Sikh refugees who fled from the occupied 
parts of the province to Jamma-Kathua. By counting this refugee 
population, we exaggerate the Hifidu-Sikh percentage after 1948, wrongly 
deflate the proportion of Muslims who stayed behind and equally 
incorrectly inflate the percentage of the Muslims who left. It is very 
difficult to correctly calculate the percentage of Muslims who stayed 
behind in individual districts after that frenzy. However, it is possible to 
do so at the provincial level, which we will later in this chapter. 

25.45 per cent of the people of Kathua district were Muslim in 1941. 
By 1961 the Muslims’ share had dropped to 13.02 per cent. This means 
that 51.15 per cent of Kathua’s Muslims felt more secure under the 
Indian tricolour. (As with the plains of Jammd, the entire Muslim 
population of the plains of Kathua migrated, In both districts the plains 
border Pakistan. Also, in both districts, the Muslims of the hills, especially 
the mountains furthest from the Indo-Pakistan border, stayed on. My 
theory is that inflamed Hifidu-Sikh refugees from West Punjab and occupied 
Kashmir did not reach the hills. However, Muslims were killed in the 
Billawar area.) 

In the case of Udhampur, the Muslims’ share actually rose from 
33.17 per cent in 1941 to 33.87 per cent in 1961. And yet (i) I know 
for a fact that anti-Muslim violence in the Chenaini, Rédsi, Ramnagar and 
Udhampur towns led to some deaths—and some migration to the Valley 
of Kashmir (and some to Pakistan/ ‘AJK’). Perhaps these numbers were 
not very large. Or (ii) maybe some Muslims migrated to rural Udhampur 
from the neighbouring villages of Jammd-Kathua or from the 
aforementioned towns of Udhampur. 

Both points are supported by this comment in the 1961 census: 
‘[The] proportions [of the Muslims in Udhampur district as a whole] 
have steadily increased though the increment during the two decades 
1941-61 has been comparatively small... [In] the urban population...there 
has been a phenomenal fall during the two decades 1941-61. = 

It is seen from census figures*! that in 1941 the Muslims’ share 
in the urban population of Udhampur district was 22.52 per cent. This 
share fell to 4.95 per cent by 1961. 

But since the Muslim population in Udhampur district as a whole rose 
during the same period, it means that in actual numbers the influx of 
Muslims into rural Udhampur was slightly bigger than their forced migration 
from the towns (Chenaini, Ré4si, Ramnagar and Udhampur proper). 
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The Muslims’ share in the population of rural Udhampur rose from 
33.75 per cent to 35.87 per cent in the same period. This increase does 
not look as dramatic as the decrease of Muslims in urban Udhampur. 

This indicates that in the 1940s very few people lived in the towns 
of Udhampur compared to the villages. Therefore, while 78.02 per cent 
of the Muslims of Urban Udhampur felt compelled to leave (or were 
killed), the actual number involved was very small. It was the equivalent 
of less than 2.12 percentage points (or 5.92 per cent) of the rural Muslim 
population. 

In Doda the increase in the Muslim population was much bigger: 
from 57.35 per cent in 1941 to 65.01 per cent in 1961. This is an 
increase of 11.8 per cent. Some of this was because the Hifidu elite of 
Bhaderwah (and some from Kishtw4r) shifted to Srinagar and Jammti 
towns. Perhaps some Muslims migrated from neighbouring Kathua to 
Doda district around 1947. 

Comparisons are difficult in the case of Poofich-Rajouri partly because 
of the influx of Hifidu-Sikh refugees from ‘AJK’ to Poofich town in 
particular, and partly because a substantial portion of this area is now 
under Pakistani occupation. (However, the task is not impossible. Village- 
wise figures are available and should be analysed by some scholar working 
for a PhD.) 

The situation in the areas that later formed the Doda district: The 
present Doda district was part of Udhampur till 1948. The 1941 Muslim: 
Hifidu ratio in the areas that later joined Doda was 57:42. This means that 
the Muslims were in the majority in some areas while the Hifidus 
predominated in others. When communal violence began in one particular 
town and some villages—for the first time in their history and, except for 
that town, the only time so far—they followed the 20" century South 
Asian trend. The majority community bullied the hapless minority. 
However, most of Doda district stayed calm. 

The Muslims of neighbouring Chamba (HP), Dudd-Basafitgarh 
(Udhampur) and Lowafig (Banni, Kathua) fled to Doda in November 
1947 following disturbances in those areas. They returned to their villages 
in May 1948 when things cooled down. 


The Hifidus were at the receiving end of the violence in Bhalés and 
Khar Punéja—and many of them were killed. 

In the Bhaderwah-Ramban-Batote belt, which runs along River 
Chenab, it was the other way around. Several Muslims died in Kelarh, 
Chakrabatti, Khald-Manw4 and Marmat. 

There was no migration from the district to Pakistan or ‘AJK’— 
except for stray individuals. However, there was considerable movement 
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within and between tehsils: with minorities temporarily shifting to places 
where their community dominated. The Muslims shifted from Ramban, 
the Hifidus from Banihal. 

Most of Doda district—except for the areas mentioned—was 
untouched by the poison that was injected during that era. The Muslim- 
majority Doda City-Siraj belt was one such zone of peace. Much of the 
credit goes to the resolute leadership of the legendary Lassa Wani, a 
Muslim. This illiterate visionary ensured that relations between the two 
communities remained cordial and that there was no tension, leave alone 
riots. (He was later elected to the legislative assembly of the state.) 

Kishtwar town and almost all of Kishtwar tehsil were peaceful, with 
Hifidu-Muslim amity continuing to be as warm as ever. However, six 
Muslims were killed in Padar and a few Hijfidus in Bufijwafi. 

Twelve people died in Bhaderwah: almost evenly from the two 
communities. The town has several neighbourhoods. All twelve 
Bhaderwahis were killed in areas where their community was 
outnumbered. 

Mr Justice Muhammad Yisuf Saraf, who was the Chief Justice of 
the ‘AJK’ High Court, informs us that ‘the Muslims of Bhaderwah... 
could, with a few topidar [front loaded] rifles, home-made axes, spears 
and sticks, not only successfully defend themselves but also drive away 
a few thousand Hijfidus from the district and push them into Chamba.’ 

Regarding the mystery of how the proportion of Muslims in Udhampur 
district increased in the 1961 census, despite the migration of many 
Udhampur Muslims to Kashmir, Pakistan and ‘AJK,’ Sheikh Abdul Rehman, 
the eminent nationalist parliamentarian and socialist, says, ‘There is a 
scarcity of land in Marmat and Ramban-Banihil [all in Doda]. It is said 
that in the 1950s some Muslims from these areas migrated to the 
Udhampur villages of Chenaini, Lati and Sudh Mahddév.’ 


Muslim Migration: Summary and Conclusions 


In Jamma district there were 1,70,789 Muslims in 1941 but only 51,847 
in 1961. The latter number includes around 5,000 Muslims from other 
districts who migrated to the state’s winter capital after 1947. Taking 
into account the historical annual growth in the Muslim population of 
Jammd, it can be assumed that in 1947 there would have been around 
1,87,000 Muslims of whom at best 36,000 stayed behind in Jammd 
district. Or that Jammti district alone lost around 1,51,000 of its Muslim 
population. 

45,214 Muslims lived in Kathua district in 1941. This number would 
have swelled to around 50,000 by 1947. In 1961 only 27,005 were left. 
So, one can assume that around 18,000 Muslims did not migrate. Or that 
around 32,000 Muslims left the district in 1947. 
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There is another way to calculate the depletion of the Muslim 
population. The Muslims were 37.36 per cent of Jammi district’s population 
in 1941 and 10.03 per cent in 1961. Thus, the district lost 73.08 per cent 
of its Muslims in 1947. So, we can assume that around 51,000 Muslims 
did not migrate. According to this calculation around 1,36,000 Muslims 
fled or died in 1947. 

Similarly, the Muslims were 25.45 per cent of Kathua district’s 
population in 1941 and 13.02 per cent in 1961. Thus, the district lost 
48.85 per cent of its Muslims in 1947. So, 24,425 Kathua’s Muslims fled 
or died in 1947. 

By this logic, Jamma and Kathua lost 1,60,425 of their Muslims to 
migration or death in 1947. However, if the number of Muslims who 
stayed behind in 1947 by this calculation is projected to 196], according 
to the then prevailing rate of population growth, the figures do not 
match. Therefore, we have to assume the higher figure. 

So, around 1,83,000 Muslims left Jammi-Kathua, mainly for Pakistani 
Punjab, some for ‘AJK,’ a few thousand for Kashmir and several thousand 
died (some of them due to epidemics). 

Several Muslims migrated from Udhampur-Ramnagar-Réasi, too, but 
their number seems to have been too small to show up in statistics. 
Besides, most of them went to Kashmir. I would put their number at 
around 2,000 but won’t add them to the 1.83 lakh figure because, as we 
have seen, the Muslim ratio in the new Udhampur district actually 


increased. The Muslims who fled because of the riots might well have 
relocated in villages within the district. 


Hifidu-Sikh Migration: Summary and Conclusions 


The migration of Hifidu-Sikhs from Poofich-Mirpur (i.e. from within the 


State) began quite early. According to Lamb, 60,000 Hindu-Sikhs had 
fled towards Jamma by 13 September.*'vii 


In 1941 there were 63 


7.55 per cent of Kotli tehsil was Hifidu 


: ; in 1941. 1.28 per cent of the 
population was Sikh. All of them fled. 


together in 1947. All of them left. 


So, at least 1,06,000 Hifidus and Sikhs migrated from the territories 
now in ‘AJK.’ 
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The calculations: A note of caution 


As we have seen, at least 1,06,000 Hifidu-Sikhs migrated from the 
territories now in ‘AJK.’ They settled mainly in Jamma and Kathua, 
which, in 1941, had a combined Hifidu population of 3,80,096 (or 62.4%), 
and 9582 Sikhs. The two added up to 3,89,678. By 1947, the Hifidus and 
Sikhs of these districts would have numbered more than 4.3 lakh. 

With the arrival of 1.06 lakh Hifidu-Sikh refugees from the occupied 
parts of the state (but not including those who came from Pakistan), the 
Hifidu-Sikh population jumped up by a quarter. (The Sikhs’ share in the 
population of Jammé district almost tripled, from 2.45 per cent in 1941 
to 6.34 per cent in 1961. In Kathua it increased more than fivefold from 
0.24 per cent to 1.23 per cent during the same period.) 

The inclusion of these refugees in the 1961 population of Hifidus and 
Sikhs, thus, gives the impression that the share of the Muslims in the 
original population fell more drastically after 1947 than it actually did. Or 
that the Hifdu-Sikh share rose higher than what really happened. 

By 1961, the refugees would, through natural growth, have increased 
to around 1.4 lakh. 

Therefore, we should deduct this figure from the 1961 population of 
the present Jamma province. In that case, the population of the districts 
of Jamma that remain under the Indian tricolour would have been 14.32 
lakh in 1961. The proportion of Muslims who remained in the province 
as a whole is correctly 38.04%. 

It is very difficult to subtract the Hifidu-Sikh refugee population from 
the 1961 population of individual districts such as Jammfi and Kathua, 
but it can safely be said that the extent of fall in the Muslims’ share is 
much less than what simple arithmetic suggests. 


Conclusions Regarding the Killings 

What we can say for certain is that around 22,000 (perhaps minus 
5,000) Muslims had definitely died in Jammti province in October- 
November, 1947, due to killing or epidemics. 

The number could be five thousand lower than twenty two thousand 
because i) I have assumed that two thousand Muslims died in the pre- 
migration riots. This figure is certainly on the higher side. Besides, it 
could well have been counted twice in the above calculations. ii) At 
least two to five thousand Muslims from the Kahna Chak-Samba belt 
crossed the border on the 14th August, 1947. | am certain that they 
were not among those whom the UNCIP saw in the two Sialkot refugee 
camps in 1949. 
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On the other hand the number could be somewhat higher because i) 
my very rough estimate of the population in 1947 could be slightly 
wrong; ii) the 1961 Muslim population of Jammi included some non- 
Jammiites (Kashmiris as well as Muslims from Central India). 

Two people whom | greatly respect—a Muslim whose patriotism 
and liberalism is legendary and an Englishman who has made every 
attempt to get to the truth—feel that the actual number was close to 
twenty thousand Muslims killed. Neither source is given to exaggerating 
the Muslims’ woes: but in both cases theirs is a gut feeling and not a 
precise figure. In fairness to Yusuf Saraf, he only alleges that around 
twenty or thirty thousand Muslim civilians were killed in 1947 in Jammi 
province.*'* Though the tone of his writings reeks of prejudice and 
onesidedness, his lower figure is not very far from the truth. 

After researching this issue for almost a year, I am of the opinion that 
given the wide margin of error in all such exercises, the number of 
Muslims killed in the riots and epidemics of 1947 was somewhere around 
seventeen thousand, but certainly under twenty-two thousand. The reason 
why I am prepared to accept such a wide margin is that no one has 
scanned village-level records and compared them with refugee records in 
the other country. 

The number of Hifidus and Sikhs killed was less than half that of the 
Muslims—i.e. it was between four and nine thousand. That’s because 
the number of Hifidu-Sikh refugees was in a 1:1.7 ratio with that of 
Muslim refugees, because Hifidu-Sikh allegations of death at the hands of 
‘the other community’ are roughly in a 1:2 ratio with similar Muslim 
exaggerations and also because that’s what such evidence as we have— 


including neutral eyewitness accounts—suggests. (The Muslims were 
mainly killed near Jammi, a capital city, 
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dormitories of Jamma’s Néha Ghar were filled with such women—whom 
their captors from ‘AJK’ and Pakistan had pushed back across the LoC, 
but whose families were hesitant to take them back, because they had been 
‘defiled.’ 

There must, doubtless, have been similar dormitories in Pakistan and 
‘AJK,’ where they would have lodged the 256 Muslim women and 
children (as well as 167 male Muslim refugees) who came over from 
Jammdi city’s Ustad Mohalla camp on 21 January 1949. The same day 
140 non-Muslim women and children from Pakistan’s Dathyal camp 
crossed over into India at the Sialkot border post. 

This thing about women abducted (and I am using the legally correct 
euphemism) by the ‘other community’ goes far beyond anecdotal 
evidence.22 An Indian Army Major, whose unit pushed the tribal invaders 
back from the villages near Rajouri town, recounts that when his men 
and he reached the raiders’ newly abandoned camp they found that the 
tribals had set up a harem with 160 abducted women. 

In Chhamb village, the other community set up a harem of nineteen 
women in the house of Mehr Din Lohar. The poor Lohar had no option 
but to acquiesce. He was assured that his womenfolk would not be 
touched if he let the abductors use his house. (He did and they weren’t.) 
At least one member of this harem recalls that she was under pressure 
to convert to the religion of the abductors. (From Y. Saraf’s article in 
Rad’s book.) 

Chaudhary Hamidullah Khan’s daughter was one abducted girl who 
was never heard of again. The two teenaged daughters of Ata Muhammad 
of Mastgarh forced their father to kill them when bullets started flying 
past their house. 

Other abducted women, too, committed suicide or were killed. Some 
were allowed to run back to their own menfolk shortly after the 
‘abduction.’ Some, as the classic Khdmosh Pani [2003] and the 
blockbuster Veer Zaara [2004] show, stayed on in the abductors’ country. 
But, in 1949 alone, a few thousand such women crossed over into the 
country that the rest of their families had migrated to. An Army officer 
recalls a field near Rajouri town which was littered with female hair and 
the bodies of women and children. (Their menfolk had fled to the hills.) 

As late as in April-May 1949, delegates from the ICRC found 151 
Muslim women and children in a camp in Amritsar, 60 non-Muslim 
women and children in a similar camp in Lahore and 180 Muslim women 


22 This author, for instance, has met two such women. I could not get myself to 
ask them about their experiences. So, liberal people from the abductors’ community 
filled me in with the broad details about what some of their co-religionists had 
done to those women. 
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and children in Jamma. All of them were waiting to cross over into the 
other country. If there were that many ‘abducted’ women in January and 
May 1949, the number in 1947 must have been at least ten times greater, 

Some abducted women realised that they were better off marrying 
the more decent of their abductors than returning to a life of disgrace in 
their own community. 

Three years after her abduction, an affluent Pathan landlord from 
Udhampur heard that his wife was in Bombay. He waited outside the 
house where he had been told his wife now lived. He saw her in a car 
with a man and two little children. The gatekeeper of that house later 
informed the Pathan that the woman was the wife of the man who had 
been driving the car and those were their children. The Pathan decided 
to close that chapter of his life. This was around 1950 and he was still 
quite young. He got married again and started a new family. 

In the mid 1970s, a woman from a prominent Syed family of Dalpatiafi 
Mohalla turned up at her ancestral home—after almost three decades. With 
her were her Sikh children, who had flowing beards by then. 

Both incidents indicate that the abductors were not people from Jamma 
province but outsiders—almost certainly refugees from West Pakistan. 

The number of ‘abducted’ women was so large that an all-India 
effort went into their rehabilitation—and an elaborate administrative 
Structure had to be created. Mridula Sarabhai, the daughter of an eminent 
technocrat-industrialist from Gujarat, a Kashmir-lover and a close friend 
of the Sheikh Abdullah family, oversaw much of this effort. Officers 
from the state were sent to Mahatma Gafidhi’s hermitages at Sévagram 
and Wardha to receive training in rehabilitation. 

Sheikh Abdullah then appointed Mrs. Wageshwari Dhar as the 
cer.’ Her job was mainly to help women 
who had been abducted from India, taken to Pakistan or ‘AJK’ and then 
er, this courageous (and unprejudiced) 
eputy Inspector General of Police (the 
€ police), who was a Kashmiri Muslim. 
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Begum Sheikh Abdullah, who had only just given up the custom of 
staying behind the veil, led this effort. ‘Maharani Tara Devi attended 
some of these marriages personally and awarded a part of the dowry in 
each case from her own pocket,’ Mr Justice Saraf recalls. 

The rehabilitation effort went on till at least 1963. Pakistan would, 
doubtless, have launched a similar effort. However, after Sheikh Abdullah 
was removed from office in 1953 (see the volume on ‘Kashmir’), Mridula 
Sarabhai feil out with his successor. 

Jammo and Kashmir was not the only state affected, leave alone 
being the main one. Things were much worse in undivided Punjab, the 
NWFP, Sind and, to.a lesser extent, Bengal. At the national level, the 
Government of India created the institution of the ‘High Powered Officer 
for Recovery of Abducted Women and Children, India.’ 

This officer published a massive tome called List of Non-Muslim 
Abducted Women and Children in Pakistan and Pakistan Side of the 
Ceasefire Line in Jammi and Kashmir State, New Delhi (1954). The 
book runs to more than 1,400 pages and lists almost 22,000 people— 
mostly women but also some children. About a third of the book relates 
to Jammf and Kashmir. It gives the names of 2,614 women (and children) 
abducted from Mirpur district, 1,655 from Muzaffarabad, 3,309 from 
Poofich and 25 women (mostly Sikh) from Baramulla! 

The issue is much like what the Chinese and Koreans call Japan’s 
sex slaves, except that here there were offenders on both sides. 


Roots pulled out 

The people who fled left behind some very fine architecture—now being 
used by people who just don’t fit in those elegant houses and caravan- 
sarais. (Religious shrines are another matter. If anyone in ‘AJK’ or 
Sialkot happens to read these words, I would like to reassure them that 
in the plains of Jamm(-Kathua, every Thursday evening Hifidus and 
Sikhs light lamps at the graves of Muslim saints, and periodically place 
new, embroidered, green silk sheets on them. This is as true of grand 
shrines as of little-known, roofless graves.) 

Secondly, the Government of Jamma and Kashmir has temporarily 
allotted the ‘evacuated’ houses to others, and not given them away 
forever. The idea is that the evacuees’ descendants might come back 
some day and claim their ancestral houses and forefathers’ lands. 


A reaction to events in the Punjab? 

Evans writes, ‘The waves of violence, reprisal and counter-reprisal that 
emanated from the Punjab spread north into the state of Kashmir. In 
November 1947, a series of pogroms took place against Jammd’s Muslim 
population.”! 
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Catherine Rey-Schirr, has an identical take on that unfortunate era, 
‘With news of the killings in Punjab, however, the strife spread to 
Jamma, a region in southern Kashmir with = penne? Hindu 
population, where Muslims were massacred.” 

Every Jamm(ite whom I have interviewed, Hifidu as well as Muslim, 
agrees with Evans and Rey-Schirr. 

The Hifidus, however, maintain—and Evans finds these accounts 
plausible—that the butchery was carried out not by Jammi’s Hifidus and 
Sikhs but by those who fled West Punjab (the part now in P&kistan) 
because of the riots there, where they had been at the receiving end. 

Some Pakistani websites, too, suggest this. One of them quotes 
Douglas Brown as having written in the Daily Telegraph, London (12 
January, 1948), “Yet another element in the situation is provided ‘by Sikh 
refugees from the West Punjab who have seized Muslim lands in Jammi.... 
They originated the massacres there last October, to clear for themselves 
new Sikh territory to compensate for their losses in Pakistan.’ 

There seems to be some truth to this because violence started in the 
Punjab as early as in March 1947, but in Jamma mainly in November— 
after a tense, and somewhat brutal, October. Even Khalid Hasan concedes 
that “After the June 3 [partition] Plan was announced, Hifidu and Sikh 
refugees had started pouring into Jamma from areas that were going to 
become Pakistan. ’! 

The late Ashfaq Ahmed, a Muslim Federation leader from Jammd, 
always spoke of the nazar kd lihdz (lit. ‘regard for eye-contact’) that has 
traditionally characterised Hifidu-Muslim relations in Jamm®i—till the 1930s 
as well as today. This means that people want to be able to look friends 
from ‘the other community’ in the eye. Even if they hate ‘the other 
community’ as a whole they will never harm (or cheat) any individual 
with whom they have had a relationship of ‘eye-contact.” Ashfaq would 
insist that it were anonymous Hifidus and Sikhs from very distant places 
who killed or drove out the Muslims of Jammd-Kathua, and not people 
whom these Muslims knew personally. 

Semin _ = the ones who massacred Hifidus and Sikhs in 
saeco On a “a and Rajouri were all unknown outsiders, and 
fel ineeeaia ak a gangs that looted foodgrains from the 
bane e rural Muslims of Poofich were all refugees from 

nd what is now called ‘AJK’—and not local Hifidus and Sikhs. 


23 Not correct. The Jammd region was overwhelmingly Muslim. (See the chapter 


‘The population of Jammd.’) The Hind i i 
‘ belt 
of JammQ-Kathua-Udhampur. lus predominated only in the Dogra be 
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In the case of women who were abducted and later set free, not one 
of them had been kidnapped by a local Hifidu, Muslim or Sikh. 

Mir Poofichi, too, seems to recall that the people who fled ‘AJK’ 
were responsible for some of the [retaliatory] killings in parts of Jammi 
province. 


Hordes of Hifidu and Sikh refugees from the Punjab 


Since most clues point to revenge-seeking Hifidus and Sikhs from West 
Punjab, how serious was that problem? Some records!” indicate that 
between March and September 1947, 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 Hifidus and 
Sikhs and 3,00,000 to 4,00,000 Muslims from the Punjab sought refuge 
in Jamma province. Yes, Punjab’s ethnic cleansing had started before the 
August 1947 partition of India. And the Punjabi Muslim’s faith in the 
people of Jammd was intact till as late as mid-1947. 

The Maharaja’s administration sent the Muslims to West Punjab and 
the Hifidus and Sikhs to East Punjab. 

By early September it was no longer just Hifidus and Sikhs from the 
Punjab. Alistair Lamb records that 60,000 Hindus and Sikhs had fled 
Poofich-Mirpur (which were within the state) towards Jammi by the 
13th September. 

These people, who had fled the Punjab (and, later, Poofich-Mirpur) 
because of ‘the other community,’ obviously poisoned the minds of their 
co-religionists in Jammti—and destroyed the innocence of that paradise. 
The first lot of Punjabi refugees does not seem to have killed anyone in 
Jamma. The killings began in October. Either a fresh wave of refugees 
had entered Jamma or the old lot’s arguments found a newly receptive 
local audience because of the Pakistani invasion and devastation of the 
state. It would seem that the Hifidus and Sikhs of JammQ were more 
incensed by the September migrants from Poofich-Mirpur and neighbouring 
Sialkot than by the earlier refugees from the Punjab. 

Even though the Hifidus were in a majority in Jammia-Kathua- 
Udhampur, in October-November 1947 they, too, lived in fear—of being 
killed by people from what is now Pakistan. They heaved a sigh of relief 
when the Maharaja of Patiala sent his mainly Sikh-Hifidu forces to Jammo 
to help the Government of Jamma and Kashmir—ostensibly to maintain 
the order. The Muslims of Jammd did not see the soldiers from Patiala 
in quite the same way. These soldiers are ‘alleged to have contributed to 
some of these communal incidents—or at least have stood back without 
intervening.”'Y 

Under pressure from India’s Prime Minister Nehru, the Maharaja of 
the state appointed Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah the Head of the Emergency 
Administration of Jammu and Kashmir. This happened on the 30th October, 
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1947. According to a legend,” the Sheikh insisted that he would accept 
that post only after the forces of the princely states of Nabha and Patiala” 
were replaced by Indian Army units from Madras [Tamil Nadu]. The latter 
units were believed to be above sectarian considerations. (The legend is 
slightly off the mark because this replacement started taking place five or 
six days after the Sheikh assumed office.) 

The first thing that the Government of India did—after the 5/6 November 
massacre of fleeing Muslims—was to send Dalip Sifigh, a senior officer, 
to prepare a list with the name of every Muslim who boarded a bus for 
Pakistan. These lists would be given to the Pakisténi authorities at the 
border, who would certify whether every passenger on that list had reached 
Pakistén safely. Thus was the killing of Pakistan-bound refugees brought 
to an end. 

‘Ajmal’ recalls, ‘Two days later [i.e. from the 9th Nov. onwards], 
caravans from [the Jamm{a] Police Lines started reaching Sialkot without 
being attacked. My grandparents and some other relatives reached Pakistan 
on the 9th November 1947.’ 


* 


In the year 2005 the Prime Minister of India, Dr Manmohan Sifigh, and 
the President of Pakistan, Gen. Pervez Musharraf, took the first step 
towards undoing some of the damage. They agreed to let people travel 
once again on the Rawlakote (‘AJK’)-Poofich road—for the first time 
after the 1940s. In November 2005, people from Poonch and Rawlakote 
travelled across the LoC for the first time in several decades. 
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Jammu Province: 1950-2006 
OnE einen Riddle 62S Ek: 


1952-53: The Praja Parishad agitation 


Pakistan managed to illegally occupy several Muslim-majority areas of 
the state in 1947. The Muslims continued to be in an overwhelming 
majority (64.19 per cent in 2001) even in the parts of the state physically 
administered by India. The composition of the Jamma and Kashmir 
Constituent Assembly reflected this. It had 75 members, of which 50 
were Muslims.!! 

This irked a Jamm(-based, right-wing Hifidu political party called the 
Praja Parishad. Maharaja Hari Sifigh, as we have seen, had been Strictly 
neutral between the various religious communities of his state and also 
between the various geographical regions. This had annoyed the more 
conservative of his co-religionists. But when he was removed from the 
Position of Maharaja, his dismissal became a major issue for the Hifidu right. 

Yuvraj (crown Prince) Karan Sifigh agreed to become the first Regent 
of the State, with the designation of Sadr-é-RiyAsat (‘head of state’). He 
would be a kind of a constitutional monarch (without being called one), 
while real Power would vest in the elected Prime Minister of the state. 
The Hifidu right saw Dr. Sifigh’s installation on November 15, 1952, as 


# : act’ and alleged that it was 
tantamount to selling the Dogras out to the Kashmiris”. 


1. Another 25 seats were earmarked for the areas occupied by Pakistan. 
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The Parishad had launched its movement in February 1952 with a 
slogan that anti-autonomy politicians use to this day, ‘Ek desh mein do 
_vidhdn, do nishdn, do pradhdn, nahih chalégd, nahin chaléga’ (Two 
constitutions, two flags and two chiefs [Prime Ministers] cannot be 
allowed to exist within the same country,). 

This agitation gained momentum when the so-called Delhi Agreement 
was signed between the Government of India and the Government of 
Jamma and Kashmir. Finalised on the 24" July 1952, the Agreement 
spelt out in some detail which aspects of governance would be looked 
after by the national government, which by the state government and 
which by the two concurrently. 

The Praja Parishad wanted Article 370 of the Constitution of India 
to be deleted so that the State could be ‘fully integrated’ into the Indian 
Union and so that the Constitution of India could be enforced directly in 
Jammii and Kashmir, as in other Indian states, instead of through Article 
370. It wanted to get rid of the distinction between ‘state-subjects of 
Jammti and Kashmir’ (who alone could purchase immoveable property 
or seek employment under the state government) and other Indian citizens 
(who can do neither in the state). 

In a word, the Parishad wanted the complete integration of the State 
with the rest of India and the abolition of the autonomy that Article 370 
had granted to the state. The Hifidu nationalist leader Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee summed up the position of the Parishad thus, “There cannot be 
a republic within a republic... Consciously or unconsciously, [the pro- 
autonomy National Conference is] creating a new sovereignty for Jammd 
& Kashmir... India has been torn into two by the two-nation theory. You 
are now developing a three-nation theory, the third being the Kashmiri 
nation. These are dangerous symptoms.” 

The Parishad started demanding the secession of Jamm{ province 
from the state of Jamma and Kashmir. It felt that Jammu could either 
be made a full-fledged state of the Indian Union, or it could be merged 
with neighbouring (East) Punjab.” 

Behera writes, ‘Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru appreciated the 
legitimate grievances of the Jamma people but castigated the narrow 
communal approach of the Praja Parishad movement.’ 

The Parishad intensified its agitation in early 1953. ‘The state authorities 
replied with considerable violence,’ writes Kishtwari." This irked the 
national leadership of the Jan Safigh. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee left 
2 In 1949, Chhéwaiig Rigzin, the President of the Buddhist Association of Ladakh, 

had petitioned Pt. Nehru to remove Ladakh from the state and integrate it with 


Jammt( instead. A similar anti-Kashmir sentiment resurfaced in Ladakh in 1952. 
This further alarmed Delhi. (Kishtwari, Wali Mohd. Aseer, op. cit., p. 333.) 
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for Jammii in May 1953. At the time there were no railways in the state, 
One had to travel to Pathankot (Punjab) by train and then take a bus to 
travel to Jamma and Kashmir. Lakhanpur was, and remains, the first 
town that one enters in the state from that direction. On the 11" May, 
the state police arrested Dr. Mookerjee at Lakhanpur, as he was trying 
to enter the state. He was sent to Srinagar where he was detained in a 
Dak Bungalow near the Mughal gardens. 

While in custody, Dr. Mookerjee died in a government hospital on 
the 23 June, 1953. Kishtwari writes that even before his arrest Dr. 
Mookerjee reportedly had a heart condition. He adds, “It was generally 
suspected that [Dr. Mookerjee] had been murdered...[This] gave rise to 
a wave of national anger against Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah although 
he repeatedly [announced] that the Jan Safigh President had died of a 
heart attack.’ 

And yet, the Parishad’s agitation failed because it excluded the majority 
of the population: Hifidu peasants as well as all Muslims. It only represented 
the urban middle-class and the rural elite. As Behera points out, ‘The 
Parishad also failed to mobilise the support of the small but influential 
Hindu minority of Kashmiri Pafidits in the Valley and the Ladakhi Buddhists 
who shared its antipathy for Sheikh Abdullah.’ 


1963: Attempts to destabilise Jammi province 


An event took place on the 27! December 1963 that rocked the Valley 
of Kashmir to its very roots. (See the volume on ‘Kashmir.’) This is 
generally known as the Hazratbal Incident in which a hair from the beard 
of the Holy Prophet of Islam (peace be upon him) was stolen. This 
resulted in what was easily the most serious law and order situation in 
the state between 1947 and December 1989. 

: The more this author looks at the records of that month the more 
it becomes clear that a mali 
the state. Identical incident i Q ci 


ame time. In each case the result was the 


Same—the public got extremely angry and vented its anger on the 


government. 
Mysterious fires bro 
venerable shrine of Kishtwar 


> Just four days after the theft of the Holy Relic at Srinagar, on the 
31 December, word went around the State’s winter capital, Jamm(, that 
two idols had been stolen from a Hifidu temple. If in Srinagar, Doda and 
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Kishtwar it were the Muslims who were livid, in Jammi it was the 
Hifidus. In all four cases the idea clearly was to provoke the majority 
community of that area. 

The agitation in Jamm continued into 1964—1ill February, when 
someone pointed out that the said temple had ceased to be used for 
prayers several decades before and the idols had been eroded by time. 


1965: The Pakistani aggression 


‘In mid-1965,’ an American record points out, ‘Pakistan sent guerrilla 
forces into the Indian part of Kashmir in the hope of stirring up a 
rebellion that would either oust the Indians or at least force the issue 
back onto the international agenda. Pakistani forces did not find as 
much support among the Kashmiri population as they had hoped."” In 
fact, they did not find any support at all. 


(See the volume on ‘Kashmir’ for more details, especially for the overall 
picture and also for the subsequent Indo-Pak peace talks in Tashkent.) 

In all, Pakistan trained a force of thirty thousand infiltrators during 
the course of that year. These included ‘irregulars’ as well as soldiers in 
Kashmiri plainclothes. Wali Mohd. Aseer Kishtw4ri points out that the 
men had been trained by Pakistén’s Gen. Malik and ‘some of [them] had 
been identified as Pakistani regular army officers.’’ 

Field Marshal Ayab Khan consulted only Gen. Misa Khan while 
deciding to push infiltrators into India, Air Marshal Nor Khan would later 
recall. Ayab did not take the chiefs of Pakistan’s air force and navy into 
confidence. However, some members of Aytib’s council of ministers 
knew. (Aytib Khan was the President and military dictator of Pakistan, 
Masa Khan the chief of the Pakistan Army and Nar Khan the chief of 
the Pakistan Air Force at the time.) According to Air Marshal Nar Khan, 
‘The infiltration started on August 6. However, the Indians came to 
know about it in mid-August.’ (The good air chief has got the first date 
wrong by a few hours.) 

The main infiltration took place on the night of the 5 August. India 
and Pakistan share a very long international boundary (IB) in Jammii and 
Kashmir, and an even longer, 750 kilometre ‘line of control’ (LoC), 
which was then called the cease-fire line (CFL). It is impossible for the 
armed forces to guard every inch, especially mountain peaks and ridges. 

The infiltrators were well supplied with arms, food, Indian money 
and communication equipment. They formed little groups of two or three 
and slipped across the CFL wherever they found a gap in the Indian 
patrol. A few hours later they assembled in bigger groups at designated 
places. 
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‘They were organised into eight ‘Forces’ composed of six companies 
of 110 men,’ Pathik writes. ‘In most case, the companies were 
commanded by Pakistan Army officers of the rank of Major, while the 
platoon commanders were either junior commissioned officers [i.e. corporal 
and below, or] senior non- commissioned officers [i.e. sergeant and 
above].’™! 

The Indian Army decided to cross over to the Pakistani side of the 
CFL so that it could capture and-seal off the more frequented gaps and 
passes through which the infiltrators were pouring in. 

The Haji Pir Pass was the most important of these. It links Poofich 
and Rajouri (both in Jamma) with Uri (Kashmir). Whichever country 
occupies this pass can call the shots in an area of roughly 3,500 square 
kilometres. At the time the Pakistan Army administered this vital pass, 
Before 1947 a wide, metalled highway between Kashmir and Jammd ran 
through the Haji Pir. 

Pakistan began to shell Indian positions in Tithwl, Uri and Poofich 
on the 19" August. Clearly, the Haji Pir had to be brought back under ‘ 
Indian control to put an end to the constant torture.inflicted by Pakistan. 

Brig. Z.C. Bakshi was the commander of India’s 68 Infantry Brigade. 
Acting on his orders, 1 Para captured Sar, on the right flank, on the 25 
August. However, it could not take the critical Safikh. 

On the 26" August, Major (later Lt. Gen.) Raiijit Sifigh Dayal, an 
exceptionally imaginative and daring Indian officer, led a band of a hundred 
‘paratroopers’ into the territory controlled by Pakistan. The mountainous 
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Dayal allowed his men a short nap. They resumed their advance half an 
hour or so later and by six they were just below the pass. The Pakistanis 
began to fire on them. 

Maj. Dayal divided his men into two groups. One group took the 
Pakistanis on by firing on them. Dayal led the other group. They climbed 
up the mountain that towered above the pass. They rolled down from 
that height to the pass, where they took the Pakistani soldiers unawares. 
Caught between gunfore from two sides, the Pakistanis panicked and 
deserted the pass. 

By 10.30 that morning, the Indian tricolour was flying on the Haji 
Pir Pass. This was one of the most significant battles won by the Indian 
Army after 1947. In less than forty-eight hours India had captured 
critical Pakistan-controlled border ‘posts’ such as Bedori (13,000'), Burfi 
Pathri, Kuthanar ki galli and Safikh (Point 9591). (The Haji Pir pass was 
returned to Pakistan as part of a bilateral pact between the two countries.) “# 

The Poofich-Uri link: After 1947, as we have seen, the Indian 
district of Poofich did not have a good road link with Uri (in Kashmir). 
In the first week of September 1965, the Indian Army started working 
to change that. It captured around thirty Pakistani ‘posts’ and, on the 
10" September, 1965, linked these two frontier towns with each other. 
This was another major Indian victory. 

The failure of Pakistan's guerrilla strategy: So far India and Pakistan 
had been fighting an undeclared war, with the Indian forces sorting out 
infiltrators rather than a formal army. The Pakistanis had hoped that the 
local Muslims would support the infiltrators, feed them and house them. 
They were sorely disappointed. 

Ch. Muhammad* Din, a Gujjar from Tafigmarg (Kashmir), who was 
later awarded the Padma Shri, was the first to alert the Indian government 
about the infiltration. Several other Muslims—of Jammi as well as 
Kashmir—gave vital clues to the Indian Army. (Later, Pakistani terrorists 
killed Ch. Din because of his loyalty to India.) 

Pakistan, writes Pathik, had only two options now, ‘either to...admit 
the failure of the [guerrilla] operation or commit their country to an all- 
out war with India.’*It chose the latter on the 1st September. 

The Battle for Sialkot: Briefly, Indian tanks entered Pakistan proper 
(as opposed to Pakistan occupied Kashmir), in the direction of Phillaurah. 
Pakistan’s 6!" Armoured Division responded by moving its tanks from 
Badiafi and Pasrdr to where the Indians were. Thus began what Pathik 
describes as ‘the biggest [tank battle] since World War Il. [The battle 
continued] without break for fifteen days. [66 Pakistani] tanks were 
destroyed [during the Battle of Phillaurah on September 11, while India 
lost] only six.’*! 
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The details: On September 3, a Pakistani patrol crossed over into 
India and abducted an Indian despatch rider. The Indian courier was 
apparently carrying the complete details of an invasion of Sialkot planned 
by India’s 1 Armoured Division.“ No one in the Pakistani Army took 
that intelligence coup seriously. All of them assumed that the blueprint 
had been deliberately planted on them by India. 

Around 3:30am on September 6, a small Indian force began to shell 
the Pakistani bridge on River Ravi at Jasser, and then attacked it. The 
Pakistani company commander ordered the demolition of the bridge. He 
also vastly overstated the size of the Indian force in his report to his 
seniors. This led the Pakistanis to believe that Jasser was where the 
Indians were planning to attack. So, by noon they sent a brigade with 
an additional armoured regiment to Jasser. 

The Indians attacked Pasrdr-Chawinda-Phillaurah instead. The Pakistani 
commander asked the freshly despatched brigade to rush from Jasser to 
where the attack was. This confused the Pakistani troops thoroughly. 
Worse was to come, because Brigadier Ismail, the inept? commander of 
the Sialkot division, would continue to issue contradictory orders. 

Early the next morning the Indian infantry formed a bridgehead and 
a ‘defended area’ for its men—on Pakistani soil. At 10:30am on September 
7, India’s 1 Armoured Division Started marching into Pakistan. Even ° 


cautious Indians did not capitalise on Pakistan’s internal disarray. They 
thought they were being led into an ambush. 


Ired on the Indians, killing many 
: isténis call this ‘the greatest tank 
battle Since the Second World War.’ (But no, that was at Asal Uttar, 
where India destroyed a few hundred Pakistani Patton Tanks.) 

The next day (September 9) the Pakistan; 
ordered P4kistan’s second 


3. That he was inept is the Pakistani assessment, not mine. 
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Because of its huge overall success in this sector, the Indian Army 
conquered 268 sq. km. of Pakistani territory in Sialkot, including major 
trophies such as the Alhar Railway Station. While India did not conquer 
Sialkot town, its Army was only five or six kilometeres short. Besides, 
India had captured most of the territory leading to Sialkot. 

Chhamb-Jauridh: Pakistan attacked Jamma’s Chhamb-Jauriafi sector 
with ninety armoured tanks—mainly of the Patton variety—and an infantry 
brigade before dawn on September 1, 1965. Pakistan has the strategic 
advantage in this area. 

Actually, in 1965 Pakistan enjoyed more than just good topography. 
It had, around 1958, got hold of India’s military plans (for the entire 
border and not just Chhamb-Jauriafi) in all their details, thanks to an 
Indian Brigadier whose wife had an expensive hobby. What the Brigadier 
allegedly sold were India’s entire offensive and defensive operational 
plans. This crucial revelation was made by Gohar Ayiib Khan*"", whose 
father Field Marshal Aytib Khan was then the military dictator of Pakistan. 
Gohar was 28 at the time. (There’s a moral in it for all Indians who 
would sell their nation to Pakistan: The Pakistani whom you hand the 
secret documents to will merrily spill the beans on you in his memoirs, 
which will be a bestseller on both sides of the border for that reason.) 

The Indian Brigadier, who had once been India’s Director of Military 
Operations*”, was paid Rs.20,000 ($4,000 at the then exchange rate) in 
London. Asa result ‘President Ayub ordered [the] deployment of Pakistani 
forces where [the] Indians planned to attack.” But God was clearly not 

_on Pakistdn’s side. The Lahore Military Commander, Maj. Gen. Sartdj, 
‘moved his forces late, to the disappointment and annoyance of top 
[Pakistani] military commanders,’ Gohar Khan adds. Besides, a careless 
Pakistani tank driver accidentally hit and knocked off an Indian bridge 
that the Pakistan Army needed to cross in order to annex Indian territory. 

In any case, after Pakistan had moved all its defensive forces, ‘the 
Pakistan Army launched its attack at [Chhamb-Jauriafi] that was left 
unguarded by Indians as indicated by their secret war plan. No Indian 
soldier was found to defend the border and the Pakistan Army started its 
advance secretly.” 

In the event, Indian troops withdrew to 
Pakistan been able to advance a little further, 
severed the main road link that Rajouri and Poofich had 
India and thus, possibly, would have conquered that region. 

And had Pakistan been as successful from the Sialkot side as it had 
been in Chhamb, it could have captured Jamma city and the national 
highway as well. In that case India would have lost its road link with 
Kashmir and Ladakh as well. 


River Munnawar Tawi. Had 
into Akhnoor, it would have 
with the rest of 
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That was what the Pakistan Army had set out to achieve—and what 
the Indian Army had to prevent. . 

On the 3 September Pakistani tanks rolled further into Indian territory, 
in the direction of Jauriafi. The Indian Army withdrew again. The next 
day Pakistani tanks advanced across the almost dry Munnawar Tawi 
river and captured more territory. 

India, which had not been expecting the attack, hit back with 
September it regained some territory by pushing the Pakistan Army back 
across the Munnawar Tawi. 

The same day India took the offensive by attacking not only Pakistan’s 
Sialkot area, which borders Jamméa, but also the distant Lahore sector. 
This halted the Pakistan Army’s conquering spree in this sector. Now 
that they had to defend their own territory, the Pakistanis reduced their 
pressure on Chhamb and Akhnoor. 

Asal Uttar: Indian soldiers withdrew from Kasur to a place near 
Khémkaran-Asal Uttar. There they hid themselves in fields of sugarcane. 
When the Pakistanis marched in to the area, thinking that they had 
conquered the stretch without any resistance, the Indian troops trapped 
them between themselves and a stream. 

The Indian Army killed a Pakistant General Officer Commanding as 
well as the Artillery Commander, They also captured 97 Pakistani tanks, 
fourteen officers—including two Lieutenant Colonels and six Majors— 
and several men. 

The cease-fire: The Security Council of the United Nations 
recommended a cease-fire in the hostilities between the two neighbours. 
This took place on the 234 September, 1965. At the time India held 
around a thousand square kilometres of Pakistani territory: including 
Spee! vite A elo region as well as some Pakistani areas 
ie apictie ae n. “the credit for this victory,’ Pathik writes, ‘goes to 

P and strategy of [Gen.] JN. Chaudhari.®” 

1965-a summary: The war achiev 
lost twenty aircraft, two hund 
a US estimate™ that adds, ‘Pakistan’ 
Indian pressure, but a contin 
to further losses and ultim 


shared the view that Pakistan 
on the contrary, Pakistan fa 

Why Pdkistan did not su 
failed because, as Gohar 
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strategy on the assumption that the people of Jamma and Kashmir were 
on its side. Khan recalls that the top Kashmiri leaders whom Pakistan 
relied on had assured Pakistan that the Kashmiris would rise in revolt 
against India after a few thousand Pakistani commandoes had infiltrated 
into the state. 

According to Khan, the then foreign minister of Pakistan, Mr Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, received this assurance from pro-Pakistan leaders in Kashmir 
and conveyed it to Field Marshal Ayib Khan. It was only after that Ayab 
launched Operation Gibraltar. 

Khan told The News (Pakistan) that this wrong assumption ‘led to a 
big disaster and resulted in [the] killing and captur[e] of Pakistani 
commandofe]s after Indians closed their entry and exit points at Kargil 
and other areas.’ 

The Pakistani commandofe]s who managed to reach the Valley of 
Kashmir ‘sent horrifying reports back home [because] the earlier 
assurances and information of Kashmiri leaders turned out to be “doctored” 
and the commandofe]s were trapped [in Kashmir]. 

Lt. Gen. Kamal Matinuddin,*“ who was Pakistan’s brigade major in 
Khém Karan at the time, supports Gohar Ayub’s version that ‘the reports 
on the so-called uprising in IHK [Indian Held Kashmir] were doctored. 
The Sada-é-Kashmir radio station, located in Murree [in Pakistani Punjab], 
was broadcasting fictitious achievements in IHK: “Revolutionary Council 
takes over all authority in Kashmir. Patriots cut Jammé-Srinagar road. 
Panic grips Srinagar. Enemy [i.e. Indian] battalion wiped out.” Such 
propaganda based on total falsehood never achieves the desired results.” 

Initially, Pakistan told its own citizens that India had forced that war 
on Pakistan. (As I had said in the previous chapter, aggressor communities 
do not want to shatter their citizens’ illusions about the innocence of their 
nation/ ethnic group.) However, every retired Pakistani general has since 
admitted that Pakistan was the aggressor. 

Matinuddin writes, ‘Ayub’s confidence...had increased because 
[Pakistan] had received state-of-the-art weapons after joining US-sponsored, 
anti-Soviet military pacts... With the death of Nehru...India’s destiny was 
[guided by] Lal Bahadur Shastri [who] was, in the eyes of the Pakistani 
military leadership, a weak leader.’ Besides, Pakistan thought that the world 
powers, especially the immediate neighbourhood, were with Pakistan. 

‘It was the security environment, which was in Pakistan’s favour at 
that point of time,’ Lt. Gen. Matinuddin adds, ‘which led Ayub Khan to 
give the go ahead signal to try and resolve the issue of Kashmir militarily... 


4. True. But that did not deter Pakistan from planting even more incredible stories 
in its media after 1989. 
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‘The war was not conceived in its totality. It began with [Pakistani] 
raids [on Indian territory]. When that did not produce the desired results 
and our vital areas in Azad Kashmir were threatened, a full-fledged attack 
on Akhnur was launched. When that stalled, reserves were pulled out 
from the Lahore sector. When the Indians attacked Lahore, the armoured 
division was launched in a hurry, without adequate infantry support... When 
that ended in a disaster [for Pakistan], emphasis was shifted to the 
Sialkot sector where a purely defensive battle was fought.’ 

Each Pakistani invasion of India has assumed that the Indians are a 
bunch of idiots and wimps, that the vegetarian Indian Army is no match 
for Pakistan’s rugged, meat-eating, ‘martial’ soldiers (each of who can 
bash up twenty Indian soldiers), that the people of Kashmir are all closet 
Pakistanis and, therefore, the Pakistén Army simply has to march into 
Kashmir (indeed, all of India) and occupy it ‘with a smile’—i.e. without 
any resistance from the Indian side. (‘Hafis ké léifigé Hifidustan.’) 

Lt. Gen. Matinuddin writes that the Pakistani military believed that 
India, under Prime Minister Shastri, ‘was not expected to resort to an all- 
out war against Pakistan even if Kashmir was attacked.’ 

As a result of such delusions, all that Pakistan has achieved though 
its various invasions has been the needless death of thousands of Kashmiri 
civilians, as well as Indian and Pakistani soldiers. And each time thousands 
of Kashmiris have kept Indian soldiers informed about the whereabouts 
of the Pakistani infiltrators—often sacrificing their own lives in the process. 

1965: The important battles: The main battles fought in Jamma & 
Kashmir and the neighbouring areas of the Pufijab were at Haji pir 
(August 26-31), Raja Picquet-Chand Tékri (September 5-6), Jauriafi-Kalit 
(September 2-5), Kali dhar (September 1-Oct. 5), Sanjoi-Mirpur 

(September 3-12), Point 9013 (September 20-21), Op Hill (NL 1053) 
(November 2-3). Hostilities on the state’s boundaries with Pakistan/ 
occupied Kashmir began on August 5 and continued till November 3. 


Echoes of the Parméshwari case in Jammi 


In 1967 a Kashmiri Pafidit woman, Parmeshwari, got married to a Muslim, 


Ghulam Rasool Kafith. This enraged the Kashmiri Pandits. They launched 


the most intense agitation the Valley had seen since 1963. (See the 
volume on ‘Kashmir’ for more details.) 


The Aifidus of Jammfé, too, rose in protest. Things got ugly and 
the politicians of Jammii brought up the issue of what Aseer Kishtwari 
refers to as ‘regional discrimination’ (ie. alleged discrimination by the 
government against Jammd province in the matter of employment and 


the allotment of developmental funds). This gave the agitation a fresh 
lease of life and prolonged it, 
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Things in Jammi were brought under control only when the 
Government of India constituted the Gajendragadkar Commission of Inquiry 
to look into the allegations and complaints of the people of Jammi. 
Mr (Justice) Gajendragadkar had retired as the Chief Justice of India. 


The 1971 war with Pakistan 


The genesis of this war between India and Pékistén, and incidents 
connected with Kashmir have been mentioned in some detail in the 
volume about ‘Kashmir.’ 

Briefly, in 1971, Pakistan ruled over Bangladésh, which was then 
called East Pakistan. At the time a military junta governed Pakistan. 
Elections, internationally accepted as fair, were held in Pakistan to 
transfer power to a civilian government. The East Pakistan-based Awami 
League won the majority of seats in the national parliament. Politicians 
and generals from West Pakistan were alarmed at the prospect of Pakistan 
being ruled by ‘the Bingos.’ So, they refused to let the elected government 
assume charge. A civil war broke out in East Pakistan. 

Pdkistan was sore that India was providing refuge to the East 
Pakistanis, some ten million of whom had crossed over into India, 
fleeing the reign of terror of the Pakistan Army. So, to quote an American 
history, “on December 3, [1971] Pakistani forces began hostilities in the 
west with attacks on Indian airfields. [A major Pakistani land attack on 
Chhamb, where Pakistan had done well in 1965 and where it has the 
strategic advantage, followed. On. the whole] they [Pakistan] had little 
success, and within twenty-four hours India had seized air superiority, 
launched attacks against West Pakistan, and blockaded the coast. as 


The Indian Army’s objectives in the west (i.e. Jammd and Kashmir, 
the Pufijab, Rajasthan and Gujarat) were limited. The idea was to conquer 
as much Pakistani land as possible and concede the least possible Indian 
territory. The Pakistén Army’s aims were a mirror image. Both knew 
that there would be negotiations after the war. Whichever side seized 
more land would be in a better bargaining position. 

Perhaps for. that reason, Pakistan concentrated its forces in the West.° 
(And suffered an innings defeat in the East.) In 1965, Pakistan’s Army and 


5. This interesting insight comes from the military history website, ttp:// 
www.subcontinent.com/197 1 war/west.html. 
As a civilian I notice countless references to Pakistan’s smugness in the East. 
They never thought that India could breach their defences in the East. So, 
obviously Pakistan was very well armed in the East. By ‘concentrating forces 
in the West’ what is perhaps meant is ‘a disproportionate retention of forces 
in the West,’ considering that the war was really about the East. 
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Air Force had some of the world’s best tanks, aircraft and other supplies, 
while thitherto pacifist India was still limbering on with its World War II craft 
and weapons. By 1971 the gap with Pakistan’s technical superiority had 
narrowed somewhat. The Pakistan Air Force had Starfighters, the latest Chinese 
F-6s and state of the art F-86 Sabres. Its Army had new Chinese T-59 tanks 
as well as the once-dreaded American Patton tanks. (India’s new, USSR-made 
weapons are mentioned in ‘The Battle of Chhamb’ later in this chapter.) 

India’s western border with Pakistan, as military analysts point out, 
is longer than the distance between Paris and Moscow. For either side 
to capture the other’s territory can only be by losing a large number of 
men—not to mention the expensive loss of armament. That is why the 
Army divisions of both countries are mostly defensive (‘holding’) 
formations, rather than offensive (‘strike’) ones. 

The Indian Army had drawn up three missions in which India would 
attack Pakistan and capture its territory: i) 26 Division would try to enter 
the Sialkot area. ii) 1 Corps would try to capture the 30 kilometre 
“Shakargarh bulge.’ iii) A division of India’s Southern Command would 
attempt to snap the rail link between Pakist4n’s Pufijab and Sindh provinces. 

Sialkot: Indian Army Headquarters abandoned the Sialkot mission. 
Major General Z.C. Bakshi, who commanded India’s 26 Division, later 
wrote. “After the Pakistani thrust at Chhamb, [Army] Headquarters was 
in a flap and they took away one of my brigades and told me not to 
attack [Sialkot]. All those brilliant plans prepared before the war went to 
waste all because people could not keep their cool in the heat of battle 
and let one temporary reverse cloud their judgement.’ (If it is any 
consolation, exactly the same happened in Pakistan, too, several times 
during that war.) 


The Puftjab-Sindh area is not relevant to this book, because it does 
not border Jammd or Kashmir. 
The Shakargarh bulge: It was here that one of the bloodiest battles 
was fought. Lt. General K.K. Sifigh was the commander of India’s only 
strike’ corps, the 1 Corps, the headquarters of which were at Pathankot. 
On the other side of the border was Pakistan’s 1 Corps, a ‘strike force’ 
with a good reputation. 
; The Shakargarh ‘bulge’ protrudes into the region between Pathankot 
in north P ufjab and Samba in south Jammd. Indian hills are to its east 
and the Pakistan border on its west. The ‘bulge’ is vulnerable to Indian 
forces from three sides. India decided to attack from all three. 
The badly depleted 39 Division, under Major General B.R. Prabhu, 
attacked from the western tip. Its initial thrust into Pakistani territory 
was perhaps its only success. Inside Pakistan it got trapped in minefields. 
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The 39 Division was supposed to cover the flanks of the other two 
attacking Divisions—54 Div from Samba and 36 Div from the south— 
but was unable to, thus impeding their efforts. 

54 Div, under Major General W.A.G. Pinto, did quite well, considering 
that two-thirds of his Division had been sent to protect Chhamb, where 
the Pakistanis were on top. Brigadier A.S.Vaidya, who led an armoured 
brigade, and his brave men captured the main positions above Pakistan’s 
Shakargarh-Zafarwal road. 

India was now ready for the next big task: to build a bridge across River 
Basafitar, and a road to the bridge. Pakistén had sensed the Indian intention. 
So, its army mined that area to a ‘depth’ of 1.4km. To thwart the Indian 
attack it had also deployed four armoured brigades, which it later augmented 
with two infantry brigades and one armoured brigade. This was infinitely 
more manpower and armour than the invading Indian forces had. 

Indian engineers continued their work even as the Pakistan Air Force 
fired from the air and the Pakistan Army from the land. The commanding 
officer of an Indian battalion and a very large number of men were killed 
in the process. 

The road and the bridge were completed on the 15" December. 
Pakistan sent its 8 Independent Armoured Brigade to destroy the bridge. 
India lost the better part of two tank regiments while defending the 
bridge. The situation on the Indian side, as can be imagined, was quite 
grim. India had seized Pakistani land but holding on to it, leave alone 
further advances into Pakistan, was proving very difficult. 

At last, 17 Horse, an Indian armoured regiment, aided by three 
infantry battalions, managed to contain Pakistén’s valiant counter attack. 
Both sides were at the end of their tether and fought as best they could. 
Pakistén lost forty-six tanks that day. 17 Horse lost all but three tanks, 
and now faced Pakistén’s entire 13 Cavalry armoured squadron, 
commanded by Major Nisar. India’s Captain V. Malhotra led the three 
tanks that paralysed 13 Cavalry by hitting most of its tanks. 

Second Lieutenant Arun Khétarpal, fresh out of military school, scored 
most of the Indian hits, till Major Nisar’s tank smashed Khetarpal’s. 
Though mortally wounded, Khétarpél managed to cause equal damage to 
Nisar’s tank before succumbing to his wounds. Major Nisar jumped out 
of his tank. He found that of the Indian squadron commanders only 
Captain Malhotra was alive. Had Khétarpal abandoned his tank, as his 
seniors had ordered him to, he might have survived. But he was more 
intent on destroying Major Nisar’s tank—which he achieved at the cost 
of his own life.® 


6. This account is based on Major Nisar’s extremely gracious telling of the story. 
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Jarpal: Major Hoshiar Sifigh and his men of 3 Grenadiers captured 
Jarpal village from Pakistan. The Pakistanis brought in a battalion, in an 
effort to regain the village. Maj. Hoshiar Sifigh received serious injuries 
in that battle. Later that evening, when the ‘cease-fire’ came into effect, 
Sifigh’s men found the bodies of eighty-five Pakistani soldiers. 

The Indian Army captured the territory leading to—and only seven 
kilometres short of—Zafarwal. 


The Battle of Poofich and the Than Pir operations 


‘Within the range of the Pakistani artillery’ Other than Chhamb-Akhnoor, 
what Pakistén had concentrated all its energies on was the conquest of 
Poofich. Its 12 Infantry Division was given this task. Two Indian picquets, 
405 and 406, built on a hill northeast of Poofich—and overlooking it— 
defended the town. They were manned by detachments of India’s 93 
Infantry Brigade—especially 6 Sikh. 

Pakistan chose to attack Chhamb-Akhnoor and Poofich because these 
were the two places where it had the strategic advantage—and the 
greatest chance of success. Maj. Gen. (then Lt Col.) R.N. Chibber points 
out that the entire belt near Poofich town—which included Than Pir, the 
Chafidak Spur and the Kalai Bridge—was within the range of the Pakistani 
artillery. 

Around the middle of November 1971, the Indian Army had started 
noticing a ‘conspicuous increase in Pakistani movements and activities 
Opposite Poofich town." Pakistan had begun to shift its 7 Infantry 
Division from the NWFP and Sindh to its border and LoC with Indian 
Punjab and Jamma. 

The Indian Army Commander reacted immediately. He ordered the 
move’ of the 33 Infantry Brigade from Samba to Poofich, which was 
done on the 23 and 24th November. 8 Jat, which was part of this 
brigade, was detached and placed under the 93 Infantry Brigade (Poofich 
ee It was directed to defend the Durangali Nullah (stream) all by 
= f, Station itself on the Bafid? Chéchiyafi spur and reinforce the defence 
0 Picquets 405 and 406. India’s 11 JAK Militia was responsible for the 
area in which Than Pir and the Chafidak Spur are located. 
Pe saat very difficult task because the mountainous terrain was 
Ing and it was cold. More Important, the Pakistan Army could see 
oe Indian movement in this area. So, as Maj. Gen. Chibber recalls, 
The work had to be carried out at night—and against time.’ 

There were villages nearby. This meant that the Indian Army could 
not lay mines everywhere to make the imminent Pakistani invasion difficult 
because some of the mines would have hurt the village people as well. 
The village people—all of them Muslim and many of them Gujjar— 
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appreciated the gesture and reciprocated as they always have since 1947. 
They helped the army carry ammunition, rations and other stores wherever 
needed. 

Miafi Bashir, the legendary Gujjar leader to whom (and whose family) 
the Gujjars of the Himalayas (J&K, HP, Uttarafichal, north Punjab and 
even ‘AJK’) owe allegiance, and who was a minister in the J&K Cabinet 
at the time, came all the way from the state capital, camped on the spot 
and personally ensured that the Indian Army received all the help that it 
wanted.**" 

A Pédkistdni victory: In the first of the three phases of its surprise 
attack, around 7.45 on the night of the 3" December, Pakistan infiltrated 
a battalion with a company of Pakistén’s elite SSG (Special Service 
Group) through the Durangali Nullah. By then the Indians had had around 
ten days to prepare their defences, ‘which were ready though not fully 
but substantially.” By the morning of the 4" December Pakistan had 
captured the Chafidak Spur as well as the Than Pir ridge. 

This critical ridge is just above the all-important Kalai Bridge, which 
was the only link that Poofich town had with much of India. Poofich 
town and 93 Infantry Brigade were thus cut off from Rajouri and Mafidi 
valley. Pakistan’s 9 AK Brigade now dominated Poofich town as well the 
road to Mafidi valley. From the Indian point of view, things were desperate. 

The main attack of Pakistan’s 2 AK Brigade, also on the night of 3/ 
4 December, was on the outlying posts, 405 and 406 (6 Sikh) and the 
Bafidi Chéchiyafi spur (8 Jat). The Pakistanis ‘shelled’ the Indian defences 
massively. 6 Sikh and 8 Jat replied with equally intense ‘artillery, infantry 
mortars and MMG [medium machine gun] fire. The [Pakistani] attack 
was brutally broken up by this fire’ by the morning of the 4" 
December.**” 

The Indian reply: Early on the morning of the 4"" December, the 
headquarters of 25 Infantry Division asked Brig. M.S. Panwar (Para), 
who was the commander of 33 Infantry Brigade to clear Than Pir, 
Chafidak Spur and areas above the Kalai Bridge. 

Panwar immediately drove to the Kalai Bridge. With him were the 
Artillery Regimental Commander, Lt. Col. Ranadé, and the Brigade Major, 
Maj. H.S. Chaudhary. The Pakistanis, who now dominated the Bridge, 
started shelling this top-level reconnaissance party rather heavily. That 
was thé Pakistanis’ undoing, for it gave Panwar and his officers a 
precise idea about how the Pakistanis had spread themselves out in the 
area. (Pakistan’s Liaquat Company (SSG) had been given the task of 
killing Panwar, whom his colleagues describe as a ‘go-getter.”) 

Brig. Panwar instructed his Artillery Regimental Commander to engage 
the Pakistanis with artillery fire. Lt. Col. Ranadé got the direction of his 
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guns changed towards the Pakistanis’ new position. | In less than half an 
hour the Indians were able to reply to the Pakistani infiltrators in kind. 

Panwar also asked Col. N.B. Sifigh, the CO (Commanding Officer) 
of 13 Mahar to move his battalion to the Kalai Bridge. 13 Mahar acted 
at once. Maj. Chaudhary organised the shifting of the battalion to its new 
‘firm base.’ Maj. Gen. Chibber writes, ‘Though the area was new to 13 
Mahar, it must go their great credit that without loss of time they got 
after the [Pakistanis].’ 

Shortly after 2 p.m. on the 4" December, the peerless 13 Mahar had 
wrested the Chafidak Green Ridge—which is close to the bridge—back 
from the Pakistanis. Indian traffic began to ply on the Kalai Bridge once 
again. 

Why Pakistan failed: Pakistan failed because its back up force could 
not link up with its daring infiltrating unit. When the Indians fired back— 
‘brutally’ as Maj. Gen. Chibber puts it—Pakistan’s infiltrating soldiers 
began to rush back to their side of the LoC. Some soldiers of Pakistan’s 
Lidquat Company were unable to go back in time. They were ‘rounded 
up by the local [Muslim] civilians who handed them over to the nearest 
Indian Army unit.**¥! 

Some Pakistani soldiers, who were from East Pakistan (now Bangla 
Desh), surrendered to the Indian troops. (There were a number of 
defections in the Hiranagar and Samba sectors as well. The most famous 
of these was of a Lieutenant Colonel from East Pakistan who drove into 
India in his official jeep, bag and baggage, flying a white flag. This 


officer went on to play a very important role in the army as well as 
politics of Bangla Desh.) 


December, the brave soldiers of 13 
W, Sharp-edged, steep and dangerous 
reen to Than Pir. They attacked the 
8. R. Saksena writes that a ‘fierce battle 


Saksena adds, 
1:1...the feature 


Casualties: Elsewhere in that seri 
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7" December when a Pakistani shell ricocheted and hit him. No officer 
of 6 Sikh died, but some ORs did. Indian military historians describe 
these casualties as ‘nominal’ compared to the Pakistanis and considering 
the situation. An East Pakistani officer who defected informed the Indian 
Army that Pakistan lost 350 officers and ORs in the Poofich-Than Pir 
battles. Many of them got caught in Indian minefields. The dead included 
a large number of PoK villagers, some as young as twelve, whom the 
Pakistan Army had employed to carry its equipment. 

Among the Pakistanis who died were Lt. Col. Ahmed Nasir Khan, 
the Commanding Officer of 9 AK Batallion, Maj. Javéd, Battery 
Commander, and twenty soldiers. The Indian soldiers who found their 
bodies buried them ‘with full religious [Islamic] and military honour,’ 
Maj. Gen. Chibber writes, adding, ‘However, Pakistani troops have a 
very despicable record of inflicting brutality on prisoners of war [POWs], 
as also mutilating their dead bodies by gouging their eyes, cutting off 
their genitalia and slitting their throats. They had done this to some 11 
J&K Militia personnel taken prisoner by them, whose bodies were recovered 
by 13 Mahar after the capture of Than Pir. The same was inflicted by 
Pakistani troops on POWs in the Kargil operations of 1999.’ 

A failed back-up: In fairness to the Pakistanis they lost after a 
famous initial victory, achieved by Lt. Col. Khan and his brave men, 
because something had gone terribly wrong. They were supposed to 
invade India with two brigades and a battalion. In actual fact they came 
with a much smaller force. Except for the bold and successful thrust by 
Lt. Col. Khan and his men, the Pakistani attack was intriguingly feeble. 
There was no back up at all. 

The Indians won hands down in Poofich-Than Pir but paid a price 
elsewhere. 25 Division, military experts feel, could have handled the 
Pakistani invasion of Poojich all by itself. Some Indian officers overplayed 
the Pakistan? threat (which, as mentioned above, did not materialise 
wholly). 33 Infantry Brigade was abruptly moved from 39 Infantry 
Division, causing some damage to the Division. Worse still, it was not 
used fully and was given only a limited role. 


The Battle of Chhamb 
Major General Gurcharan Sifigh Sandhu feels that this was ‘the most 
serious reverse suffered [by India] in the 1971 war" From the 
Pakistani point of view ‘it was this battle that sustained the morale 
of the army in West Pakistan and provided much needed credibility 
to sustain and preserve the [Pakistan] army’s image in the wake of 
the traumatic events of December 1971 [i.e. defeat in 
Bangladesh]. ** 
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In 1965, Pakistin’s Maj. General Akhtar Hussain Malik had swiftly moved 
his men and machines into Chhamb. Pakistan’s Operation Grand Slam then 
continued its march towards Akhnoor, though without similar success there, 

At the time, India had not given Chhamb its due importance and had 
stationed only a single Infantry Brigade there, with a squadron of outdated 
French AMX-13 tanks. Pakistan vastly outgunned India. It had two 
armoured regiments: and modern American Patton tanks. 

Things were very different in 1971. Chhamb now had all of an 
Infantry Division (with two Border Security Force battalions also under 
it), heavy fortifications and Russian T-54/55 tanks to protect it. 

There are two ridges, parallel to each other, north of Chhamb. They 
are called Mandiala North and South.: They shielded the town from the 
Pakistan Army. River Tawi was another obstacle for the Pakistanis, 
though it is quite shallow in winter. 

The battle line-up was: India’s 10 Infantry Division was defending 
Chhamb with a hundred and four tanks (ninety of them made in the 
USSR). Pakistén’s 23 Division with 129 tanks (of which only seventy- 

four were T-59s; the rest were Sherman 11/M-36/B2) had been asked 
to wrest the area-from India. 

‘The Pakistan artillery had one hundred and thirty guns in all. India was 
only four short of that number. Pakistani as well as Indian military historians 
feel that India’s Russian-made tanks gave it the technology edge this time, 
because America had stopped giving Pakistan military aid after 1965. 

As in 1965, the Pakistanis wanted to move from Chhamb to Akhnoor, 
capture the bridge there and thus cut off all of Rajouri, Poofich and Akhnoor 
from the rest of India.’ Besides, had Pakistan captured Akhnoor, it could have 
threatened Jammi town itself, not to mention Réasi-Udhampur and beyond. 

India does not covet Pakistani terri 
Grand Trunk Road is only fi 
Pakistanis always felt that so 


tory. However, Pakistan’s crucial 
fty or sixty kilometres from Chhamb. The 
long as Chhamb was with India, the GT 
Road would be vulnerable to the Indian Army. Besides, there is no river 
or stream to hinder the Indian Amny had it decided-to advance into Pakistan. 

The Jirst attack: The Pakistan Air Force bombarded the area on the 
evening of the 3" December, after which, at 8.20pm, Pakistan’s 66 
Brigade invaded India. By two in the morning it accomplished its mission 
of capturing Indian territory to a depth of 3000 yards. Pakistan’s 111 


7. si ry A hea when, in September 1992, an enormous flood 
MS abepet Oric Akhnoor bridge away. By then an alternate route to Rajouri- 

‘oofich hai been built through Réasi, but the Akhnoor Bridge remained India’s 
most convenient link with the two and a quarter districts across the river. 
Pakistan would have loved to take advantage of India’s extended discomfiture 
in 1992-93—the bridge took more than a year to rebuild—had the same floods 
not devastated its own territory—and bridges—even more ruthlessly. 
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Brigade had been given an identical task: to seize India’s Moel village that 
evening (and Chhamb by the 5th December). However, the Indian Army 
stopped it in its tracks. 

Pakistan’s 11 Cavalry Group needed a three-kilometre strip in order 
to lodge its men and then ‘break out.’ The 66 Brigade had done the 
needful for it. 

The Battle Of Mandidld: The Indians had thought that Pakistan 
would attack from the south. That probably was why India had not 
deployed any armour to protect Déwa Mandiala, from which a passage 
led into Indian territory. 

The 11 Cavalry Group captured Gurha the next moming. The tanks of 
India’s Deccan Horse struck back at Mandiala. India held the heights. Therefore, 
historians of both countries agree, within a few minutes Deccan Horse destroyed 
seven T-59 tanks and two recoilless guns. Meanwhile, 11 Cavalry’s tanks 
arrived from behind Mandiala North and captured that ridge by three in the 
afternoon—though only after losing many of its tanks and men. (By the end 
of December 4, eleven Pakistani tanks had been hit in this area.) 

India lost the Commanding Officer and four other officers of 7 
Kumaon’s O Group. Meanwhile, the heroic 5 Sikh and the tank troops 
of Deccan Horse continued to hold Mandiala South. 

4/5 December: Pakistan’s 13 AK Battalion captured the Mandiala 
bridge. However, India’s 9 Horse thwarted its attempts to get its tanks 
to cross River Tawi into Indian land. 

By the morning of the 5th December, the Indians were once again 
in control. Not only was Pakistén’s 26 Cavalry Squadron unable to 
advance into India, it lost three tanks. Pakistén’s Maj. General Eftikhar 
Khan Janjua, a great strategist and a man not easily unsettled by failures, 
began to modify his plans to capture Chhamb. He decided not to engage 
Indian troops but to look for gaps in India’s defences, instead. 

India had begun to think that Pakistan would continue to invade from 
the north, as it had on the two previous days. India did not expect 
Pakistani forces to come up from Jaimal Kot. But that was what they did 
on the night of 5/6 December. By the morning of the 6", Pakistén’s 23 
Baltich captured ill-defended Bakan and Paur. 

The Indian Army had left an opening in its minefield between Barsala 
and Jhanda. Pakistani historians feel that India had created this gap to 
enable Indian soldiers to invade Pakistan someday. Pakistan’s 2 Armoured 
Brigade looked for the gap, found it and entered Indian territory through 
it. By 5.30 that evening (6 December), it annexed Chak Pafidit. 

On that same evening, Pakistan’s 4 AK Brigade captured Mandiala 
South—after a tough two-day battle with 5 Sikh. A few hours later, 2 
Armoured had Pallafiwala—Pakistan’s biggest prize in the 1971 War till 
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then.® India’s 39 Medium Field Artillery and 216 Medium Regiment lost 
a hundred and seven gunners in the battle of Chhamb.*** 

At 7.30 that evening, Major General Jaswant Sifigh, the GOC of 
India’s 10 Division, decided to concede the western bank of the Tawi. 
He ordered the 191 Brigade to withdraw to thé eastern bank of the Tawi. 
The crucial Mandiala bridge was destroyed at midnight. The Indian 
withdrawal meant that Pakistén’s 2 Armoured Brigade could now walk 
into Chhamb, which it did the next day (7 December)—but not without 
resistance from the Indian Air Force. 

Brig. Saeed Ismat, SJ, was the first Pakistani to set foot in Chhamb. He 
recalls**' that Radio Pakistan announced that ‘Chamb had fallen to our 
valiant forces’ when in fact 2 Armoured Brigade ‘was barely at Chak 
Pafidit.’ Ismat and Captain Tariq, GSO-3, flew over Chhamb the next 
morning, They found Pakistani troops ‘digging two miles southeast of Chamb. 
The small town of Chamb was deserted and 2 Armoured Brigade was 
nowhere near it...I landed the aircraft in a grassy field in Chamb, switched 
off the engines and started a long wait for [Pakistani] troops to arrive. We. 
entered the Indian brigade command post and when we came back to my 

aircraft, [four] Indian SU-7s were on us throwing all sorts of munitions. It 


The infantry attack starte 
Opposite the Darh and Raipu 


8. foe sor os this entire area for several months, till it returned much of 
aptured “and after the Simla Agreement. During the months that it governed 


this area, which had lost its Muslim ann . : ; 
7 : population: 1 
big mosque in Pallanwal 4, which ait beg ba fat. Pakist4n built a fairly 
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Now the Pakistanis made a series of mistakes. 28 Cavalry Regiment 
had succeeded in crossing River Tawi by Ipm on the 10"" December. It 
asked 111 Brigade for support, which was denied. Major Nazar Hussain, 
the brigade major (BM) of 111 Brigade, wrongly reported that 28 Cavalry 
had just four tanks left. At 2pm on the 10" December, the top brass of 
Pakistan’s 23 Division ordered that 111 Brigade should be withdrawn. At 
6pm, 28 Cavalry was asked to withdraw west of River Tawi and 
concentrate on the Singri area. Col Tauqir ul Islam of Pakistan comments, 
‘These were strange orders because till 12 December the entire area upto 
[Palldafiwala] remained un-occupied by [Indian forces].”°*" 

From the Pakistani point of view, as Maj. Agha Humayun Amin would 


was successful initially, the Indian Army became concerned 250 
defensive position, especially in that sector. It decided to 


As a result the Pakistan Army was no longer able to use the Kot 
Madarpur-Hajira road in thitherto occupied Kashmir. 
Dariichiaii is a conical:strip of mountainous land in Pakistan ocrumicd 


is that it blocks the Balnoi neck of the Kotli-Balnoi road bets 
Poofich and the LoC. The Indian Army decided to recove 
because that would straighten out the LoC and make it easier to 
at that point. 

Some geniuses—especially Col. Hattal, the Indian ¢ 
Officer—decided that the best way to wrest Darichiah 
was to assault it from all three sides and deploy every $ 
of 14 Grenadiers for this. A senior Indian officer who was posied 0 
points out that it should have been obvious that when a narrow projection 
is attacked from three sides some shells fired trom the left are bound to 
fall on fellow soldiers attacking from the right, and vice versa. Anda few 
shells fired from behind will certainly fall on fellow soldiers on the other 
two sides. And that is what happened. 

The Pakistanis, on their part, defended Dardchiad valianily. 

The Indian soldiers did not have adequate fire support. The Pakistanis, 
on the other hand, could fire on them at will. Col. Hattal was too far 
removed from the scene of action to influence the battle. His colleagues 
say that his ideas of warfare were ‘weird.’ 

In the event, fifty-two Indian fighters died in that disastrous offensive 
operation. This figure includes five young officers, who had been leading 
from the front, as well as four junior commissioned officers. 
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‘Who was to blame?’ an Indian military historian has asked. ‘All the 
commanders from the divisional commanders downward for having 
approved such an unsound plan.“ 

(I obtained these figures from the Internet,““"Y by doing a Google 
search. There were only four references to this battle with that spelling: 
and two of them were postings made by some secular Indian non- 
Muslim who was talking about the Muslim martyrs of the modern Indian 
Army. The Grenadiers have a very high percentage of Muslims and a 
large number of the Indian soldiers who died at Dardchiafi were Muslim.) 

1971: The important battles: The main battles fought in Jamma & 
Kashmir and the neighbouring areas of the Pufijab were at Chhamb 
(December. 6-10), Laleali-Picquet 707 (December 3-8), the defence of 
Poofich (December 3-7), Thanpir (December 4-5), Gutrian (December 
3-7), Banwat (December 3-4), Nangi Tekri (December 10-1 1), Turtok, 
Ladakh (December 6-14), Shingo River Valley, Ladakh (December 7- 
17), Brachil Pass and Wali Malik (December 7-12), Basafitar River 
(December 5-17) and Samba (several days in December 1971).***” 

1971—A summary: Pakistan continues to occupy much of Chhamb 
to this day. Several thousand Hifidu-Sikhs fled Chhamb and sought refuge 
in other parts of Jammti district. India made gains in the areas where it 

had taken the retaliatory initiative—especially in Ladakh, where it regained 
Turtuk (which it had lost in 1947-48). Later, as part of an agreement 
with Pakistan, India returned most of what it had conquered—but retained 
areas like Turtuk. 

Wali Mohd. Aseer Kishtwari writes, “According to the White Paper 


[published by] Pakistan [in] 1977, India gained 340.88 square miles and 
lost 58.38 square miles.» 


The Kishtwar agitations of 1969 and 1974 
High school students and othe 


T youths of Kishtwar boycotted school for 
days on end and took out Ia 


Te processions through the streets of the 


five years for the college to be founded. 
tudents took to the streets once again. 
Another long agitation followed. Not just 


When it did not materialise, the s 
This time their elders joined them, 
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the political leaders of the area, politicians from other parts of the state 
started visiting Kishtwar in support of the students’ demand. 

Somehow the agitation turned violent on the 13" September, 1974. 
The police fired on the procession. Four youths— Abdul, Gyan, Mohd. 
Iqbal and Ravinder—died. Many others were injured. Never in their 
known history had the civilians of Kishtwar been so brutalised till then. 

This turned the whole town hostile towards the government, then 
headed by Syed Mir Qasim. The people of Kishtwar town shut down their 
shops and brought all normal activity to a halt. When this had gone on for 
a month, the government did exactly what it would in similar circumstances 
in the Valley of Kashmir. It requested the most popular leader of the state, 
Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah—who did not have an official position at the 
time—to help pacify the incensed people of Kishtwar. 

The Sheikh persuaded the people to call off their agitation. He took 
them to Srinagar where they met the Chief Minister. As a compromise 
it was agreed that a vocational college (as opposed to a college that 
taught the liberal arts and sciences) would be set up in Kishtwar. 

The degree college failed to materialise this time as well. 


1978-79: The Poofich agitation 


In December 1978 began what perhaps was the most momentous agitation in 
the history of Jamméi province. It was so serious that several Jammt leaders 
tried to use the anger among the people to separate Jammd from Kashmir and 
either form a state of its own or join neighbouring Himachal Pradésh. 

It all started in Poofich town (with an immediate echo in nearby 
Rajour? town) when unemployed, educated urban youths complained that 
they were not being given jobs, which were being diverted instead to 
youths with inferior educational qualifications in the rural areas. 

At some stage things got out of hand in Poofich town and the police 
killed ten agitating youths. This was infinitely worse than what had 
happened in Kishtwar. All the major towns of Jammti province rose in 
sympathy with the people of Poofich. 

Life in Poofich and Jamma towns was paralysed for the next four 
months. Other towns were affected to a lesser extent. Politicians, cutting 
across party lines, converted the unrest into an agitation against “regional 
imbalances”, that is to say, the general neglect of Jammd region [and a] 
preference for Kashmir valley,’ Aseer Kishtwari records.“ 

The agitation was called off in March 1979 when the state 
government, then headed by Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, constituted 
the Sikri Commission of Inquiry to look into the allegation that Jamma 
was being given short shrift in matters of economic development. Mr 
(Justice) Siikri was an eminent retired judge from outside the state. 
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1990-2006: Most of Jammi province stays away from 
militancy...and reaps the peace dividend. 


Jammii is a big and posh city with a clear Hindu majority. However, 
many mosques and other symbols of Muslim heritage can be found 
all around. It is a peaceful city and life is quite normal here, 
Apparently, Hindus and Muslims are living peacefully...Not a single 
organisation hailing from Jammit is member of the 23 party 

[anti-status quo] alliance, the APHC. 
Ershad Mahmud, The News (Pakistan) July 25, 2001»iii 


Throughout its history Jamma had been the second city of the state of 
Jamma and Kashmir—in terms of size, population, infrastructure, quality 
of life and availability of modern facilities. This remained true even during 
the 101 years when a dynasty of Jammiites ruled the State. Srinagar had 
the better schools, colleges, hospitals, clubs, libraries, cinema halls, 
restaurants, bookshops and intellectual life, and better known doctors 
and dentists—just everything, including a trendier partying set. 

Well to do Jammtites would choose to educate their children in 
Srinagar. They would maintain a summer residence in Kashmir and also 
80 there to shop, consult doctors—and party. 

The phase of Kashmir’s history that began in December 1989 changed 
all that. Indeed, it inverted the equation. 

— has historically been a generous host. With silent lips it has 
8 


Sougnt out the tired, the poor huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 


goats have traditionally 
amicably. 

j ™ Kashmiri Pafdits and other (Punjabi- 
and Bhaderwahi-speaking) Hifidus from Kashmir migrated en masse from 
the troubled Valley to Jamma city, Kathua town, Udhampur town and, 


later, Delhi. So did some Kashmir} Muslims, 


sipped water from the Same pool and lived together 
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The Kashmiri Pafidits are an almost entirely-literate community with 
educational levels weil above those of the Kashmiri Muslims and Jammiites. 
Now a pool of well-educated teachers and office workers became 
available to Jammu. They were willing to work for around a third less than 
the then prevailing wage. (The government gives migrants from Kashmir 
a monthly allowance in cash and kind over and above what they might earn 
in the private sector.) On the one hand less qualified and/ or better paid 
local teachers and clerks got displaced in the private sector. On the other, 
the services of talented doctors (including some medical superstars), 
journalists, teachers and other professionals became available to Jarnma. 
Around the same time—the early 1990s—other unrelated things began 
to happen. Pilgrim traffic to the holy shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi 
ji began to increase at the rate of around twenty per cent a year. Pilgrims 
need hotels to stay in, buses and taxis to travel by (because there are no 
trains) and souvenirs (mostly Kashmir’s dry fruits, Jamma’s basmati 
rice and rdjmd {red beans} from the Jammd hills) to take home.. 
Within a few years the people who sold almonds, walnuts an¢ ¢riec 


aes VT 


them only from peaceful Jammia. Dry-fruit shops were renovated # = 
expensive black granite and marble. 

This prosperity virtually wiped out unemployment at least 
lower rungs of the economic ladder. Around 1992, an econem: 
swept all of India as well. 

The pharmaceutical trade, too, shifted its state headquamers Toc 
Srinagar to Jamma, as did some other categories of private > 

Before 1989 many Kashmiri Muslims had favourite ¢ 
happened to be Pafidit. Others would not dream of lettir 
going children seek private tuition from anyone except cer 
Pafidit teachers. After the mass-migration of Kashmiri 


weeks at a time, to be with the doctor or teacher of their choice. 
The 1990s were also a time when expensive schools anc private as 
well as more-prestigious government-run colleges started springing Up im 
Jamma. On the other hand, disturbances in Kashmir meant that schools 
and colleges in the Valley would often announce unscheduled “holigays. 
Besides, all-India chains of educational institutes (especially those that 
taught the then newly emerging science of computers) opened shop in 
Jamm( but not in Srinagar during the early 1990s, when militancy was 
at its peak in Kashmir. So, middle-class Kashmiri Muslim parents Started 
sending their children to Jamm( to study not only at formal colleges but 
also at these hole-in-the-wall institutes that offered short courses of 
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study. (Rich Kashmiri Muslims started sre ea bia et oo 
Manipal and other parts of India, Bangladesh an Z re ae ion 
where students with indifferent school-leaving grades can buy their way 
i ional colleges.) 

ae ‘ane half an Kashmiri Muslim students a lift from the 
Jammd airport, because there was a strike in tovm that day and ist 
were no taxis. They asked me to drop them at an engineering college 
that I wasn’t even aware of. It turned out to be a biggish house on the 
outskirts of Jammi city—rather undersized for a professional college. 
Several such low-profile, privately owned—and, sometimes, mercenary— 
engineering, management and law colleges were built in Jamm@i during 
that eventful decade. 

During the 1990s Jammdi also got its first engineering college (run 
by the government and, therefore, trusted and sought after) as well as 
its first private medical college (which caters mainly to affluent Kashmiri 
students). Jammfi has become an educational capital of sorts for the 
region—which includes the neighbouring districts of the Punjab and 
Himachal Pradésh. 

Jammi district cemented its position as the most literate district in 
the state. The surprise gainer was peaceful Kathua, which displaced 
Srinagar for the number two position. Since 1947 Kathua has been the 
most law-abiding, least troublesome, easiest-to-administer district in the 
province. Little wonder then that it has made such spectacular 
developmental gains. 

Those who own buses, trucks and taxis (i.e. the ‘transporters’) 
mostly belong to Jammii’s prosperous rural hinterland. Now that they 
had even more money than before they started shifting to Jammf city. 
Posh new housing ‘colonies’ started springing up all around Jammf city. 
The better off Hifidu migrants of Kashmir needed houses. So did rural 
Jammiites who benefited from the booming tourist economy. By the late 
1990s middle class Kashmiri Muslims—some of whom had plenty of 
money to spare despite militancy in the Valley—started setting up winter 
homes, also in the suburbs of Jammd. Muslims from Kishtw4ar and other 
parts of Jammd province followed suit. Housing ‘colonies’ often reflected 
the district (or even tehsil) in Kashmir in which their Kashmiri Muslim 
residents had their summer homes, 


To put it another way, Jammai city grew almost three and a half 
times between 198] and 2001. 
Attempts to ignite Jammi: It is not as if there were no attempts to stir 
things up in Jammd. In July 1990 someone used RDX (an enormously 
powerful explosive) to blow up a room in my office complex. | was the head 
of the district administration and blowing up the First Office of the district had 
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enormous symbolic significance. A terrible fire ensued and many people got 
burnt very badly. If they pulled through it was because of the protection of 
God, because medically there was no reason for them to survive. 

And if you do not believe in God then I wonder how you will explain 
these: (i) A couple of youths from one particular community went to the 
Ranbir School, Jammi, to blow up the classrooms where schoolchildren 
of the ‘other community’ from Anantnag, Kashmir, were taking an 
examination. The bomb exploded in the hands of the would-be saboteurs. 
(ii) Terrorists from a third community were assembling a bomb inside an 
abandoned house of worship of their community. To make the bomb 
even more lethal they mixed tiny metal pellets, nails and screws into the 
paste. The bomb went off while it was being made. The pellets sliced 
the veins of the persons making the bomb. (iii) Two well to do youths 
of the same community were assembling a bomb in the bathroom of their 
well-appointed house near Murgi Chowk. They got into a scuffle during 
which the bomb exploded accidentally. (iv) ‘Nationalists’ from another 
community were assembling a bomb inside the state headquarters of their 
very well-known right-wing party. When the bomb went off by accident 
they spread a rumour pinning the blame on construction workers from 
the other community who were whitewashing the walls of their office. 

All these incidents took place between 1990 and 1992. In all these 
cases the bombs went off by mistake, killing the would-be killers instead 
of their intended victims. Clearly a higher power was protecting the 
people of Jamma. 

The agents of a neighbouring country tried their best to inflame the 
Sikhs by setting fire to the interior of the Bibi Chafid Kaurafi gurudwara. 
That was when another miracle took place—the holy scripture, the Guru 
Grafith Saheb, was untouched by the blaze. 

Kishtwar town was not so lucky. The Jama Masjid was set on fire 
during this wretched phase of history. The reaction was exactly what the 
saboteur had expected: An outraged public burnt down shops, public 
property, liquor vends and a private school called Adarsh Bal Niketan, 
writes Aseer Kishtwari. 

The easiest way to incense the Hifidus is to kill a cow. Saboteurs did 
that, too. We somehow managed to contain passions, which had threatened 
to take a violent turn. 

Enemy agents (who were later caught and identified as Pakistani 
Punjabis) then planted a very powerful bomb in the Jama Masjid of Talab 
Khatikafi. Many Muslims died. Things could have taken a very ugly turn 
and the Muslims might have assumed the worst had Hifidu youths, led 
by a party identified with Hifidu extremism in Mumbai, not landed up at 
the hospital to donate blood for the wounded Muslims. 
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The Muslim Federation—again associated with hard postures—playeq 
an equally responsible role: especially when the ‘nationalists’ mentioned 
above were mauled by their own bomb. The leadership of both radical 
organisations has substantial property. The last thing that they wanted 
was sectarian riots. Fortunately, the leaders of both ‘extreme’ groups 
were clear headed and mature. They could see a pattern in these attempts 
to damage the shrines of various communities. More than us in the 
government, they realised that some people from across the border were 
trying to instigate riots. 

I knew that both right-wing organisations shared one trait—sexual 
prudery. At the time semi-pornographic Malayalam films dubbed into 
Hifidi were often screened in Jamma. I fetched the leaders of both 
organisations in my personal car, played the chauffeur and raided cinema 
halls that screened these uncensored films. We also removed the lewd 
posters that advertised these Malayalam-dubbed-into-Hifidi films. 

After that, as long as I was the head of the district administration, 
the cinema owners of Jamm@i resolved not to paste vulgar posters on 
the walls or the city—or screen dubbed films. (The unintended 
consequence of this was that classic films like Anjali and Rojd could 

not get screened during my tenure because they had been dubbed from 
Tamil into Hifidi.) 

The benefits to the public went way beyond preventing riots. The 


Mumbai-based party gave me absolutely accurate information about 
where unscrupulous traders wer 


scarcity. As a result, I was a 
without wasting any time looking for clues. 


The Muslim leaders 
Lahore (Pakistan), to which 
terrorism. Today those boys 
friends and I have attended t 

Jammi was destined to re 
called extremists to become 
of helping in this Process, 


ap the peace dividend, By getting these so- 
friends and work together, I had the fortune 
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The So Called “Azad” Jammu and Kashmir (Po 


8 


A History of ‘Azad’ 
Jammu and Kashmir! 


After Pakistan occupied Mirpur, Muzaffarabad-‘Neelum’ valley and parts 
of Poofich-Rajouri, it officially established the Government of ‘AzAd’ 
(‘free’) Jammi and Kashmir (‘AJK’) on the 4"" October, 1947. 

In theory, “AJK’ was a free land and not a part of Pakistan. 
Quaid é Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan and an 
upright man, did not want Pakistan to forcibly annex Jammai and Kashmir. 
He wanted to leave the matter to the Kashmiris to decide. ‘The [Indian 
government, led by the Congress] wanted the people of the [princely] 
States [of undivided India] to have the right of deciding their right while 
the Muslim League leadership [which ruled Pakistan] wanted the rulers 
to have this right,’ Mr. Amanullah Khan of the Jamma and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) points out,! 

Indeed, “AJK’ based Kashmiri nationalists like Habib Kaifee, held this 
against Mr. Jinnah. In 1984, Kaifee told a predominantly non-Kashmiri 


1. The total area of Jamma and Kashmir is 2,22,236 sq. km. Of this the Indian 


tricolour flies over 45.62 per cent. Pakistan is in the illegal occupation of 35.15 


per cent of the state. China has illegally occupied 37,555 16.9 per cent). 
Pakistin has gifted 5,180 sq, km. (2.33 ner cety ne 16.9 P 


Pa (2.33 per cent) of th i upied by 
it in Shaksgam (Ladakh) to China, per cent) of the territory occup 


Pakistan has divided POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) into three broad entities: 
i)the so-called “AJK’ (which is mainly occupied Jamma plus the Muzaffarabad 
area/ Kishen Gaia valley of occupied Kashmir); ii)the so-called Northern Areas 
(which initially consisted of 28,000 square miles in occupied Ladakh-Gilgit; India 
lates liberated some of this land), and iii)Shaksgam. People wrongly assume that 
AJK’ and POK are synonyms. ‘AJK? is only one part—and a very small part, 
at that (5134 square miles/ 13,297 Square kilometers)—of POK. The quotation 
marks around the word Azad and around the acronym AJK draw attention to the 
fact that ‘AJK’ is not an independent political entity but an occupied territory. 
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audience (i) that the Quaid was wrong when he decreed that the Maharaja 
should decide the fate of the kingdom, and (ii) that non-Kashmiri Pakistanis 
were wrong when they abused the hugely popular Sheikh Abdullah 
(because the Sheikh, like the Congress, wanted the people of Kashr 
choose their own destiny). Kaifee asked the Pakistani establis 
‘take back’ (i.e. renounce) both positions. (Mr Kaifee was 


Writers’ Guild.) 
In practice, as we shall see later, ‘AJK’ is an occupied land. with 
none of the economic benefits enjoyed by the four states of ad 


Ane 


presidency lasted twenty-one days (4 October 1947-24 October ier 


Sardar Ibrahim the right man in the wrong camp 


The Pakistan Government then installed Sardar Mohammad [tri=i= Sim 
(b. 1915; d. 2003) of the Muslim Conference as the Pres ; 
Ibrahim was rewarded for blocking his own party's m 
resolution asking for independence from Pakistan. This 

In the mid-1940s Sardar Ibrahim had emerged 2s. 
Mahmud calls, ‘a consensus leader from Poofich.” 


London University and received his Bar-at-law irom & 


whole life in the Western way. Although, he enjoyed 
of the local clergy but their interpretation of religion- 
remained an enigma for him. During his stay in 
lifestyle fascinated him exceedingly." (As | pi 
book, mature, traditional, religious types like M 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Sheikh Abdullah and the Déod: 
for a united, multi-religious India, while young. wroa 
irreligious Hifidu, Muslim and Sikh leaders have normally emphasised the 
separateness of their communities.) 

In 1946, while still in his early thirties, the Sardar became a member 
of the Maharaja’s J&K Assembly. The Muslim Conference made him its 
parliamentary leader shortly thereafter. When the emergence of a Muslim 
Pakistdn became a certainty, the Sardar felt that the predominantly Muslim 
region should opt for Pakistan. 

Even though the Sardar, like many other Westernised people, joined 
the ‘two-nation theory’ camp, his heart was in the right place. Mahmud 
writes, ‘Contrary to other leaders of AJK, he was a true believer in 
cultural plurality of Jammd and Kashmir State and quite often publicly 
regretted over the forced exodus of Hindus and Sikhs from the territory 
(Muzaffarabad, Mirpur and occupied Rajourt-Poofich] in... 1947. 


i and 
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Sardar Ibrahim Khan became the founder president of the ‘Azaq? 
Jamma and Kashmir government ‘when many veterans like Mirwaiz 
Yusuf Shah had blatantly refused to head the interim set up." He spoke 
for Pakistan at the United Nations in 1948 when discussions on Kashmir 
came up. . 

Within the leadership of the Muslim Conference (MC), the Sardar 
had been fairly junior. Therefore, not everyone in his own party welcomed 
his elevation. The influential Mirwaiz Muhammad Ydsuf Shah, for one, 
rejected this move. The Sardar had the support of many powerful top- 
rung Pakistani civil servants. The Mirwdiz retracted a while later and 
agreed to serve under the Sardar as a member of his cabinet. However, 
the top leader of the MC, Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas, then in a jail in 
Srinagar, remained unreconciled. This would lead to trouble later. 


Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas reaches ‘AJK’: but is not amused 


In February 1948, Sheikh Abdullah, who was the Prime Minister of the 
Indian state of Jamm and Kashmir, released Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas 
from jail, and allowed him to cross over into ‘AJK.’ 

The Sheikh asked the Chaudhary to try to get the Pakistan government 
to agree to tripartite talks between the leaders of India, Pakistan and 
Kashmir. Mr Jinnah rejected the idea—perhaps because, like his Indian 
counterparts, he considered Kashmir a bipartite issue with India alone. 
(Both countries follow this line partly because the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, does not accept any third nation, province or state as a 
Successor state to British India.) 

Instead, an agreement was arrived at between the Pakistan Government 
and the MC on April 28, 1949. M.A. Gurmani, Minister without Portfolio, 
signed on behalf of the Government of Pakistan, Sardar Mohammad 
Ibrahim, ‘President’, signed for ‘Azad’ Jamma and Kashmir and 
Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas for the All-J&K MC, of which he was the 
President. Under this accord the MC is required to look after Pakistan’s 
interests not only in the Pakistan-occupied territory but also in the part 
actually administered by India. 

This came to be known as the Karachi Agreement. It gave Pakistan 
temporary administrative control over the occupied territories. 

Worse, it hived Gilgit-Baltistan (which Pakistan calls the ‘Northern 
Areas’) off from ‘Azad? Jammd and Kashmir and gave Pakistan direct 


control over this huge region. This cynical decimation of its territory is 


the biggest trauma that ‘AJK’ has suffered in its entire existence. 
Neither of the ‘Kashmiri’ Signatories was from Gilgit-Baltistan (or 
even from the Valley of Kashmir). Two Jammiites, thus, bartered away 
the destinies of the people of Gilgit-Baltistan, whose representatives were 
not consulted. However, in fairness, Sardar Ibrahim and Chaudhary Abbas 


™ 
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had specified that what they were ceding to Pakistan was only for a 
while. 

Now that the Chaudhary had crossed over to ‘AJK,’ he was, naturally, 
offended to find his junior, Sardar Ibrahim Khan, presuming to be the 
President of the occupied region. He started persuading Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan the leader of Pakistan (who was later assassinated in 1951), to 
remove Sardar Ibrahim from the highest office in ‘AJK.’ 

At the time ‘AJK’ was governed by Rules of Business—a substitute 
of sorts for a constitution. These laid down that the President of ‘AJK’ 
could hold his office only during the pleasure of the General Council of 
the Muslim Conference. Ch. Ghulam Abbas was the President of the 
MC. Mr. Abbas used the power that the Rules gave him to remove 
Sardar Ibrahim from his post. (The Sardar’s first stint lasted from 24 
October 1947 to 30 May 1950.) 

Ibrahim retaliated ‘by threatening to form a parallel Government.”” 
His supporters took to the streets and, as we shall see, a very bloody 
confrontation with Pakistdn followed. It is generally believed in ‘AJK’ 
that the Government of Pakistan got these two stalwarts to fight each 
other, so that Pakistan had an excuse to intervene in the dispute and 
annex ‘AJK’ in the process. Even if this conspiracy theory is wrong, the 
fact is that the Pakistani establishment preferred Ibrahim at that point of 
time. 


The Sadhans’ revolt, martial law and direct control by Pakistan 


The Stidhans—and, at one remove, all Poofichis—have a long martial 
tradition.” They revolted against the Lahore-based empire twice—in the 
1830s and in 1847. More than 20,000 Poofichis served in the Indian 
Army in World War I. The number tripled during World War Il. These 
British army veterans were as pro-Pakistan in the early years (1947- 
1950) as some of their descendants have been angry with that nation 
ever since.> 


2. 1 don’t believe that there is any ‘race’ that is genetically martial. However, 
communities with long histories of taking part in warfare—the Gurkhas, for 
instance—become martial. The Kashmiris, on the other hand, were de-martialised 
by the Mughals between 1586 and 1589. Four hundred years of non-participation 
in wars—and not some genetic defect—made them a ‘non-martial’ people. 

3. What a see-saw sub-continental loyalties have been since 1947. The Muhajirs— 
Muslim immigrants from Central India—were the ones who, since the late 
1930s, had been asking for a Muslim Pakistan to be carved out of British India. 
Punjab, Sifidh and Balochistan were indifferent to the idea, while the NWFP 
(Frontier Province) opposed it vehemently. By 1990, it was the other way 
around. The Muhajirs wanted independence from Pakistan. The Punjabis were 
left to defend the idea—and integrity—of Pakistan. 
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Things went wrong in 1950 when Sardar Ibrahim who was a Pooiichi, 
was dismissed. The Sddhans rose in armed revolt. Pakistani forces opened 
fire on the Sfidhan-led agitators. Some Stidhans died. This incensed the 
community further. Pakistan imposed martial law on ‘AJK’ in order to 
control the situation. (According to Evans, ‘In 1954 there was, unrest 
following the removal of a Sudhan politician from power.’’ ) 

In March 1950, the Pakistan Army rushed its 160 Brigade ‘to deal with 
Sardar Ibrahim, who had a large following among the local Sidhan tribes.’ 
Pakistan’s 25 Brigade replaced it in July. In turn, the 100 Brigade took over 
in September. (The quote and the dates are from ‘Pakistan Army—War 
1965’ a semi-official but fairly honest Pakistani military history. It will thus 
be seen that the Army was sent in a good two months before—and 
obviously in preparation of—Sardar Ibrahim’s dismissal.) 

The Army decided that the best way to crush this brave martial 
community was to humiliate it. Soldiers went from house to house— 
entering bedrooms and ladies’ chambers—to flush the Sidhan warriors 
out. 

Things were so sordid that it is said that most Sidhans born during 
that fateful year deny having been born during that period when soldiers 
were stomping through their parents’ homes. They claim instead to have 
been born a year before or after, lest others cast aspersions on their 
paternity. 

After defeating the Sddhan warriors militarily, the Army singled out 
all the main fighters, tied them to trees, and made them bark like dogs 
and salute shoes. (Sardar Qaiyim hints at this in his book Muqaddama 
é Kashmir [The Kashmir Trial].) 

Then the media started demonising the Sddhans. 


Since the 20! century one of the worst insults for a Muslim is to 
be called a Jew. H 


times, been vagu 
Jewish origin. ( 
descended from 
migrated to Jam 


people beat up the editor of Zifidagi. 

n of the Sddhans from ‘AJK.’ They 
ee parallel government, which was crushed through police action 
in : 
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Because of the Sidhans’ numbers, as well as their tradition of having 
been rulers and leaders, the Rajpfits and they have held most of the 
important political positions in ‘AJK.’ However, few Saidhans have 
forgotten the shame that their ancestors had to suffer. 

The Pakistan Army, which calls the shots in ‘AJK,’ as in Pakistan 
itself, generally prefers Muslim Conference leaders who advocate 
Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan over those who want ‘AJK’ (or J&K 
as a whole) to be an independent country. 

In any case, it was then that Pakistan brought ‘AJK’ under its direct 
control. With the two top leaders of the MC squabbling, Sardar Abdul 
Qaiytim took over the leadership of the party. Since then the MC has 
broken up ‘a number of times but the main faction always remained 
identified with Qaiyam.™ 


Rapid turnover of ‘Presidents’ 


Being an old-world type of South Asian leader, Chaudhary Abbas thought 
it beneath himself to move into an office that his junior had held. So, he 
got a protégé from Mirpur, Sayyed Ali Ahmed Shah, an army veteran. 
installed as President (30° May 1950 to the 2% December 1951). Acbds 
gave himself a designation that was higher still: Supreme Heac. ( Chaudhary 
Abbas was the ‘Supreme Head’ of ‘AJK’ from the 8" January i¢f1 ail 
almost the end of the year.) 

This irked Mirwaiz Muhammad Ydsuf Shah. He parted way 
the government and the Muslim Conference. Other members cf 
now renamed the AJKMC) were equally unhappy wit 
persuaded the Government of Pakistn to sack him. abolish che est af 
Supreme Head and make the Mirwaiz the head of “AJK" 

The Mirwaiz lasted less than half a year (2 December 1931-19 way 
1952). He rubbed a powerful Pakistani civil servant t 2, Ths 
cost him his job. (His designation had been ‘acti sraier’ 
than ‘President.’) The fact that the Mirwaiz was fom the Vailey Qi 
Kashmir—and was not a native of the areas occupied Oy Pakistan — wert 
against him. He knew no English. Officers of the iederal gowecnnent, ay 
then based in Rawalpifidi, made him sign some Papers. whic fre Liye 
were the budget of ‘AJK.’ They were. instead, bis reNgeailen 

Raja Mohammad Haidar Khan (18 May 1932-21 June 182) Waa 
‘President’ for a month or so. Col. Sher Muhaaumad (ar Un? Ni 
another army veteran, was the next President (4 hing TEM wey 
1956). However, he wasn’t Chaudhary Ghylde, AQMs” As WIA 
persuaded the then Prime Minister of Pakiside, Chadha HHA 
Ali (1955-Sept 1956), to sack the colonel ard SeaNS HTH Muth, Naess 


Qaiydm instead. 
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 Mirwaiz had another stint as the ‘acting Administrator’ 
for he aca (30 May 1956-8 September 1956) before Sardar Abdul 
Qaiyim Khan (born circa 1924) of the AJK Muslim Conference could 
become the President (8 September 1956-13 April 1957) for a brief while. 

The next Prime Minister of Pakistan, Hussain Shaheed Suharwardy, 
was not happy with his predecessor’s choice. He changed the ‘AJK’ 
leadership. Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim Khan had his second innings as 
President from the 13" April 1957 to the 27" April 1959. 

Every subsequent change of regime in Pakistan has seen the ‘President? 
(and, later, Prime Minister) of ‘AJK’ being replaced. The top official in 
‘AJK’ has, thus, often been an appointee of the Government of Pakistan, 
rather than an elected representative of the people of ‘AJK.’ 

Meanwhile, Field Marshal Ayib Khan took over the Government of 
Pakistan, first as its Chief Martial Law Administrator (1958) and twenty- 
one days later as the self-appointed President of Pakistan. Naturally, he 
wanted his own men to head ‘AJK.’ (In all, Aydb ruled from 1958 to 
March 1969.) 

Mr Khurshid Hassan Khurshid (b. 1916) became the next President 
of ‘AJK’ (1 May 1959-7 August 1964). 

Abdul Hamid Khan was the President of ‘AJK’ from the 7" August 
1964 to the 7" October 1969. Abdul Rahman Khan followed, as an 
interim President (7 October 1969-30 October 1970). 

By now ‘AJK’ had run out of potential leaders. So, a game of 
musical chairs began. The military leader of Pakistan? brought Sardar 
Qaiyim of the AJKMC back (30 October 1970-16 April 1975) 

Shaykh Mansir Mas‘tid was the interim President of ‘AJK’ for a 
few months (16 April 1975-5 June 1975). 

Then, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Zulfiqar Alt Bhutto (1971-77, 
including a stint as President), brought Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim back 
as the President of ‘AJK.’ (S June 1975 -30 October 1978), this being 
the Sardar’s third tenure. 

Elected governments—at last 


In June 1975, almost twenty-eight years after its occupation by Pakistan, 
‘AJK’ had its first elections, Abdul Hamid Khan (June 1975-August 
1977) became its first Prime Minister. Abdul Rahman Khan (August 
1977-Oct 1978) followed, as an acting PM. 

While Mr Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was Prime Minister of Pakistan, his 
People’s Party of Pakistan (PPP) became quite popular in ‘AJK’ (as well 


(and for brief spells at that) 


4. Gen. Yahya Khn, one would assume. However, at least one history of ‘AJK’ 
insists that it was Aydb. The problem with that version is that Aydb had left 
by then—with his power and Popularity both at their lowest. 
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as in the so-called Northern Areas). Ever since, the polity of ‘AJK’ has 
revolved around a two-party system: during those short spells when 
Pakistan is not under a military government. The contest, in other words, 
has generally been between Sardar Sikafider (b. 1932?) on the one hand 
and his estranged colleague Sardaér Abdul Qaiyam Khan and Qaiyfim’s 
son Sardar Atiq Khan, on the other. 

However, this experiment with democracy was not to last. 

Gen. Zia ul Haq (1977-88) sacked Mr. Bhutto in a military coup and 
appointed Brig. Muhammad Hayat Khan (30 October 1978-1 February 1983) 
the President of ‘AJK.’ In October 1978, Zia also abolished the newborn 
institution of Prime Minister—which remained in abeyance till May 1985. 

The ‘AJK’ Presidency saw a change on the 1* February 1983, when 
Abdul Rahman Khan was brought back for the second time. He held that 
office till 1985. 

In 1985 Sardar Abdul Qaiyam Khan of the AJKMC was back as 
President for the third time. He stayed on that post till the 11 July 1991. 
However, he now had a Prime Minister as well: Sardar Sikafider Hayat 
Khan, also of the AJKMC (May 1985-July 1990). 

Sardar Abdul Qaiyim is a Dhofid Abbasi from Poojich. At the time 
he believed that ‘AJK’ should join Pakistan. His views were so unpopular 
in places like Dadial that the audience at his 1985 election rally started 
hooting him with venom. A huge contingent of the army had to be called 
into protect him and whisk him away from the rally. (His politics, as 
we shall see, have changed somewhat since.) 


‘AJK? and the question of nationhood 


The High Court of ‘Azad’ Jammti and Kashmir has delivered a landmark 
verdict in which it has asked Pakistan to transfer the control and 
administration of the ‘Northern Areas’ to the Government of ‘AJK." 

At other times the honourable court has questioned the right of 
governments and rulers in Pakistan to legislate on behalf of ‘AJK.” For 
instance, in the mid-1990s it held that the Extradition (Fugitive Offenders) 
Act was null and void. The said Act had been promulgated by Gen. Zia 
ul Haq, who was the military dictator of Pakistan in the 1980s. 

The ‘AJK’ High Court held that only the legislature of ‘AJK’ had the 
power to enact such legislation. Therefore, no matter what the Act said, 
no citizen of ‘AJK’ could be handed over to the Pakistani police.“ 

In theory, Sardar Sikafider stands for the ‘liberation’ of the state. 
However, the thrust of his’ politics suggests that he does not plan to 
change the status quo. Sardar Atique’s position is similarly ambivalent. 


5. The name is spelt Atique as well as Atiq by the Pakistani press. often in the 
same news report. The latter seems the preferred spelling. 


. . 
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That of the pro-independence JKLF, led by Mr Amanullah Khan, is not. 
It refuses to accept the Pakistan Constitution or affirm on oath that 
‘Kashmir will become [a part of] Pakistan’ (Kashmir baneygd Pakistan). 
As a result, JKLF is prevented from contesting elections. Therefore, 
writes Khaled Ahmed, ‘the JKLF has not been able to show its strength 
in the Azad Kashmir Assembly. In 1992, it attempted a mass crossing 
of the Line of Control in protest against India, which demonstrated its 
popularity in the region.’ 

The Daily Excelsior, Jammu, comments, ‘This resistance [on the 
part of the JKLF] is daring considering that the chances of their oppression 
are high in a society that has been made inaccessible for the international 
media.” 

Because the JKLF does not contest elections, it can afford to be so 
bold. Ruling party politicians can not. Section 56 of the 1974 provisional 
constitution of ‘AJK’ ‘authorises Islamabad to sack any government in 
Muzaffarabad if it is a threat to Pakistan’s stand on Kashmir. Islamabad 
uses this constitutional provision as a sword of Damocles over the head 
of rulers of [‘AJK’] to keep them under control,’* 

Prime Minister Mumtaz Rathore of the PPP was one victim of this 
provision, in 1991. But, three years later, when his party was in power 
in Is]amabad but not in ‘AJK,” his followers (and those of the then ‘AJK’ 
President Sardar Sikafider) started pressurising Islamabad to use the 
same power to dismiss the MC government headed by Qaiydm. 
Unfortunately, Rathore justified the need to dismiss Qaiytim thus: ‘Sardar 
Qaiydm [is] taking steps which [a]re detrimental to Pakistan’s foreign 
policy relating to Kashmir.’*! 

AJK’s elected representatives live under the constant threat of being 
sacked by Islamabad. That Qaiytim’s party, the MC, held 40 of the 48 
seats in the Legislative Assembly of 1991 was of no help once the 
government in Islamabad changed and the PPP came to power there. 

Every PPP leader of ‘AJK’ (notably Rathore, Sardar Akhtar Rabani 
and Sardar Sikafider, as well as the federal minister Sher Afghan) kept 
Qaiyfim on tenterhooks by threatening to use the dreaded Section 56 
against him. Therefore, people like Qaiyim have raised private militias 
(called Al Mujahid in his case), ostensibly to wrest Kashmir from India 
but actually to protect themselves against Islamabad. 

Party bosses in Islamabad treat with the same disdain whoever heads 
the ‘ASK? unit of their party. Mrs Bénazir Bhutto certainly did. After 
Barrister Sultan Mahmood merged his Liberation League with the PPP, 
she started trying to oust Rathore from the helm of her party in ‘AJK.’ 

Fortunately for him (but unfortunately for democracy and the dignity of 
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political leadership) Pakistén’s dreaded Inter-Service Intelligence (ISI) 
was allergic to the barrister. 

It is the same ISI that had held Sardar Qaiyaim aloft for almost fifty 
years. He later drew close to Mr Nawaz Sharif of the Pakistan Muslim 
League, but survived in the 1990s mainly because of ISI’s support. No 
wonder he needed an Al Mujahid to ensure some degree of independence 
vis a vis the government and party bosses in Islamabad. 

When he found that neither a majority in the legislature nor friends 
in the ISI nor even a private army of mujahids (‘holy warriors’) were 
helping in the war of nerves that the PPP—then in power in Islamabad— 
was playing with him, Qaiyiim threatened to ‘set on fire’ all of ‘ASK’ in 
case his government was removed through the dreaded Section 56. 

It worked. He was allowed to complete his five-year term in office. 


Other irritants with Pakistan 


The people and politicians of ‘AJK’ have from time to time demanded that 
Pakistan give ‘AJK’ a share in the income generated by the Mafigia Dam 
For instance, in 1994, Sardar Abdul Qaiytim Khan of the AJKMC, who wes 
the Prime Minister of ‘AJK’ at the time, did this. Pakistan ignored his pice 


Pakistan has also always glossed over AJK’s repeated insistence (a= 


(In India, Jamma and Kashmir inherited all state properties in Dethi 
Bombay— including the Maharaja’s palace in which | lived when I wren 
much of this book). 

The Dogra government owned properties worth “billions of rapess 
in Lahore, Rawalpifidi, Karachi, Quetta, Péshawar and Sheikhupé. = 
Lahore its assets included] Governor’s House. Chamber House. Pooch 
House, Landa Bazar and Harbafispur.’"“" These properties, Sardir Atigue 
Ahmad reminded his people, should yield an annual income of crores of 
rupees. None of those revenues have ever reached *AJK~ 

The Kalabagh and Bhasha Dams are issues about which “AJR” is 28 
concerned as are the Pakistani states of Sindh. Balochistan and NWFP. The 
status of those parts of occupied Kashmir which Pakistan calls “the Northern 
Areas’ bothers the people of ‘AJK’ as much as their own piace under 
Pakistani occupation. As pointed out elsewhere in this book, the people of 
Mirpur have emotionally seceded from Pakistan, The Stdhans, too, have had 
to be controlled, at times, through the imposition of martial law. 


The Majigla Dam and the exodus of the bitter Mirpuris 


The Mafigla Dam was inaugurated in 1967, neat Mirpur. About 250 
villages were submerged in the reservoir created by the Dam. This 


= 
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provoked the Mirpuris, who already had one foot in Britain, and the 
people of Kotli to migrate en masse. Around half a million (five lakh) 
people from ‘AJK’—mostly from Mirpur and Kotli—now live in 
Yorkshire, Luton, Bradford and Birmingham in the UK. Some of them 
return to their native land for extended periods. Evans estimates that 
more than ten thousand British passport holders can be found in the 
Mirpur area on any given day.” 

The British authorities clubbed the new immigrants with the general 
Pakistani-Punjabi population. For a people who had been driven out of 
Pakistan because of the Punjab-centric Mafigla Dam, this was extremely 
offensive. It was also unprofitable. Some British government resources 
and jobs (e.g. as translators) could be earmarked specifically for the 
Mirpuris if they were classified as a non-Pakistani community. Besides, 
this would give them separate representation on the boards of hospitals. 

The Mirpuris were also fed up of being ‘racially stereotyped [by the 
Pakistanis] as uneducated hill-people with little culture.’*” If they continued 
to be classified as Pakistanis, they would keep languishing as a subaltern 
group within the overall Pakisténi community in Britain. By getting a 
separate identity they could meet the Pakistanis as equals in the community 
of British South Asians. 

Because Mirpur was a part of Jammi and Kashmir—a state that is 
sometimes called ‘Kashmir’ for short—the Mirpuris have taken to calling 
themselves ‘Kashmiris.’ As Evans points out, ‘being Kashmiri has more 
status than being Mirpuri.’*”! , 

Shabir Choudhry of the Jammai and Kashmir Liberation Front explains 
it thus, ‘[W]e would like to be called Kashmiris rather than Mirpuris, a 
term used rather cynically [pejoratively] by Pakistanis to insult the people 
of Mirpur.’*¥" 

The Mirpuris of Britain have kept up their links with their relatives 
back home. So, their insistence that they are not Pakistanis is increasingly 
getting echoed in Mirpur itself. 

In 1999, 41 British MPs (Members of Parliament) supported a motion 
in the Commons, urging ‘the Office for National Statistics to revise the 
ethnicity category for the 2001 census and include Kashmiri as a distinct 
ethnic group.’ 

There are around three hundred families from the Valley of Kashmir 
in Britain. Strictly speaking, only they qualify to be called Kashmiri. 
Evans reports that these “Valley Kashmiris’ treat ‘Mirpuris with much 
the same condescension as their Punjabi counterparts.’ They insist that 


‘ aA a -, ae 
‘they are Kashmiris—and Mirpuris are ‘nouveau Kashmiris.”*”'# 
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The marginalisation of migrants from Kashmir 


There was no mass migration from the Valley of Kashmir to ‘AJK’ or 
Pakistan in 1947. Indeed, the only Muslims who fled India in large 
groups that year were from East Punjab-Jamma and some parts of 
However, in October 1947 several thousand Valley Kashri 


themselves stranded in the areas now called ‘AJK,’ when Pakistan occupies 


that region. They stayed on. 

Migration from Uttar Pradésh, the Central Provinces 1 
Pradésh), much of Bihar and the Valley of Kashmir occurre 
of individual families between 1950 and 1969. These later m: 
better educated than the ones who had fled en masse in Musi 
migrants from Central India (but not from J&K or East or South Intia} 
to Pakistan are called Muhdjirs. 

In the 1950s and °60s, the Muhajirs came to have 2 di a 
presence in the civil services and professions of Pakistan. Migrants Som 
Kashmir enjoyed a similar position in ‘AJK.” 

The first few Chief Justices of ‘AJK’ were all migrants from Kashmir: 
Khwaja Muhammad Ydasuf Saraf of Baramulla, Khwai2 
Khwaja Saeed (who went on to become the Chief J 
and, later, Khwaja Sharief (a Paharhi). 

Indeed, Valley Kashmiris—from Mirwaiz Muhammad Y! 
Hamid Mumt4z—made a huge contribution to the educational system, 
and distinguished officers like Ghulam Ahmed Pafidit to the civil services 
of ‘AJK’ during its first two decades. 

An anti-Valley Kashmiri backlash began in ‘AIK’ between 1969 and 
1972. (It was the same period when anti-Muhdjir feelings started brewing 
in Pakistan.) 

This became evident when Sardar Qaiyim published a work, the title 
of which means ‘The seven lakh spies [in “AJK’ and Pakistan].” He 
estimated the number of migrants from the J&K areas still under the 
Indian flag at seven lakh [seven hundred thousand]: a figure that was a 
wild exaggeration. He suggested that all migrants from Kashmir were 
disloyal to ‘AJK’ and Pakistan and that India need not send any spies 
over because it already had a huge fifth column there. 

The persecution of Valley Kashmiris had begun much before, as 
early as in 1952, when Mirwaiz Muhammad Yasuf Shah was tricked into 
resigning. 

At any given moment there can be only one Mirwaiz of Srinagar. 
Ydsuf Shah and, after him, his son Mirwaiz Ahmed, claimed this position: 
which has the hereditary loyalty of lakhs of followers—and their 
considerable tithes. 


= 
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When followers from Srinagar visited Mirwaiz Ydsuf Shah in ‘AJK? 
they were horrified to see the straitened circumstances that their spiritual 
leader was living in. They asked him to return to Srinagar rather than live 
in ignominy. 

Yisuf Shah’s brother, Mirwaiz Noor ud Din, wrote to the Indian 
Prime Minister, Pt. Nehru, asking him to. allow his brother and him to 
return to India. It is said that this request set off alarm bells in certain 
circles in Srinagar, which feared a loss of their position in case Yasuf 
Shah and Noor ud Din came back to Srinagar. 

These circles were extremely close to the rulers in New Delhi— 
never mind their public posture. They prevailed upon the government not 
to let Ydsuf Shah and Noor ud Din come back. (Mirwaiz Ahmed later 
shifted to Asgharmal, near Rawalpifidi in Pakistan.) 

Khwaja Sanaullah Bhat—one of the most incorruptible, insightful and 
intellectually honest journalists India has produced—was the other Valley 
Kashmiri hounded out in the 1950s. This fearless young man was the 
editor of the weekly ‘Kashir.’ His articles did not find favour with Sardar 
Abdul Qaiyim. So, Sanaullah was deported from ‘AJK’ and pushed into 
the Valley of Kashmir, even though under the laws of ‘AJK’ this could 
not have been done. (Logically, this incident would have occurred in 
1956 when Mirwdiz Ydsuf Shah was removed from power for the 
second time and Sardar Abdul Qaiyim took over from him. However, 
according to my source it happened in 1952.) 

Khwaja Sanaullah went on to found the ‘Daily Aftab,’ which became 
Srinagar’s biggest selling newspaper. He stuck to his principles—and the 
truth—even during the violent 1990s when the militants attacked his 
office more than once and threatened his life. 

Mr. K.H. Khurshid, an ethnic Kashmiri from Jamma, was an extremely 
Close aide and associate of the Quaid é Azam. Such is the respect for 
Mr. Jinnah in Pakistan that even his barber is treated with deference. But 
this regard was denied to Mr. Khurshid, because of the con.munity that 
he belonged to. 

Mr. Justice Khwaja Muhammad Yo 
a historian by writing Kashm 
of the Kashmiris’ Struggle for 
detailed book, though—obvi 
witnessed and experienced 
votary of Kashmiriyat (Kas 


suf Saraf distinguished himself as 
iris fight for freedom, a two-volume history 
freedom from monarchy. It is a meticulously 
ously because of the horrors that Mr Saraf 
in 1947—very one-sided. Mr Saraf was a 
hmiriness), He would trace out members of 
the (Valley) Kashmiri diaspora, no matter which part of the world they 
had migrated to. His book records the contributions of and sacrifices— 
regardless of their size—made by every individual Kashmiri to the 


movement. And he has written very kind things about the hero of that 
struggle, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah. 
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This did not go down well with communities other than Valley 
Kashmiris. The rulers of Pakistan and ‘AJK’ loathe Sheikh Abdullah. 
They consider him an Uncle Tom for his Indianness. Sardar Abdul 
Qaiytim got the book removed from all libraries. Apparently, it was made 
sure that Mr. Saraf did not receive his royalties either. 

Worse was to come. A Sfiidhan judge found Mr. Saraf—who had by 
then retired and was practising as a lawyer—guilty of contempt of court, 
and sentenced him to a prison term. The judge curtly asked Mr. Saraf, 
‘Do you think you are still the Chief Justice (of this court)?’ Mr. Saraf’s 
sin was that he did not approve of AJK’s annexation by Pakistan and 
favoured independence. 

(Under Article 257 of the Constitution of Pakistan, if the people of 
Jammti and Kashmir ever decide to formally accede to Pakistan, they will 
determine the terms of that accession. Till then their relationship with 
Pakistén is conditional.) 

There is also an unwritten rule that Valley Kashmiris are not to be 
recruited to the AK (‘Azad’ Kashmir) forces. As a result, Bhats irom the 
Valley have started calling themselves Bhatti—a ‘martial’ community 
native to the region—in order to join the armed forces. 

In 1975, Mr. Mumtaz Rathore moved a resolution in the legis 
assembly, because of which all senior Valley Kashmiris in the civil serv 
‘were forcibly ‘retired’ from government service. “Sons of the soil” replace 
these refugees from the Valley. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. Nawaz Sharif, himself of Kast 
ancestry, tried to set things right. He appointed Khwaja Shar 
Advocate General and, later, as a judge of the High Court. Ho» 
‘sons of the soil’ started a campaign against Mr. Nawaz Sharfy, 
him of being Kashmiri-parast (‘a worshipper of the Kashm 
not help Mr. Nawaz Sharif that his peer (spiritual guide) als 
to be a Valley Kashmiri. 

Not that migrants from Jammd City were trea 
we are talking of Pakistan rather than ‘AJK.”) O 
of them rose to high positions in Pakistiin—a few 
even took active part in Pakistén’s frequent military COups. 
them objects of envy—and suspicion. 

The family of Air Marshal Asghar Khan—the de facto 
Jamma Afridi clan in Pakistan—is the best example of doit 
high positions and persecution. 

The Air Marshal won a formidable reputation toe : 
During his tenure as the air chief, the Pakistan Aip Poree pureniace: 
large number of aeroplanes from the USA. The mamutactyiee Qo ons 


o happened 


ted much better. (New 
nm the one hand, some 
Afrid?s from Jammu 


this made 


head Qe tne 
phere 


hin uprigniigsn 
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aeroplanes gave the Air Marshal kickbacks at the usual rate. Asghar Khan 
bought an aeroplane with that money and added it to the Pakistani fleet, 

Some people felt threatened by the popularity that Asghar Khan had 
begun to enjoy with the common man. ; 

Prime Minister Mr Z.A. Bhutto feared that the Jammii Afridis’ very 
ability to help him take over power from Gen. Yahya Khan might some 
day be used to get rid of him. So he hounded them out first. 

Asghar Khan’s only son, Omar Asghar, was a vocal member of the 
Pakistan Muslim League. He became a minister in the federal cabinet. 
However, he was strangulated to death in 2003. 


The 1990s: political changes 


In the 1990s, Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim published a new edition of his 
book, Kashmir Saga, in which he suggested that Kashmir should be 
made a buffer state between Pakistan and India. This idea was anathema 
to the Pakistani leadership, which shouted him down with ferocity. His 
son, Khalid Ibrahim, too, persuaded him not to take an anti-Pakistan 
stand. So, the Sardar quickly backtracked and reverted to what Pakistan 
calls its usooli maugif (‘principled stand’) i.e. that Kashmir should accede 
to Pakistan. 

Sardar Ibrahim had helped set up a unit of the People’s Party of 
Pakistan in ‘AJK.’ When General Zia ul Haq ousted Pakistén’s Prime 
-Minister ZA Bhutto in a military coup in 1977, Sardar Ibrahim happened 
to be the President of ‘AJK.’ Out of loyalty to Mr. Bhutto, he refused 
to work with the military junta. This cost him his job. 

However, Mr. Bhutto’s daughter, Bénazir, was not impressed by this 
sacrifice. When she became the prime minister of Pakistén she made 
Raja Mumtaz Hussain Rathore, a junior PPP/ AZKP leader, the Prime . 


Minister of ‘AJK.’ Sardar Ibrahim felt humiliated ‘by this decision. He 


resigned from the PPP and started his own political group. Rathore was 
the Prime Minister from July 1990 to July 1991, 


In June 1991, Prime Minister Raja Mumtaz Hussain Rathore (PPP) 
refused accept the results of what he called ‘massively rigged 
elections.’ For daring to speak out against the Pakistén establishment, 
he was bodily removed from the office of Prime Minister and shunted 
toa Rawalpindi Jail. This was done under the aforesaid Section 56 of the 
1974 Provisional Constitution of ‘AJK,’ which allows the Government of 
Pakistén to sack any government in ‘AJK’ that dares to déviate from the 


6. Were those elections really rigged? The Election Tribunal investigated the allegation 


and concluded that elections to seats like Muzaffarabad-Khawara had certainly 
been rigged. AJK’s superior courts agreed with the Tribunal’s decision. 
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official Pakistani line. It is for reasons like these that it is a cruel joke 
to call.the occupied territory ‘azad’ (free). 

Sardar Muhammad Ashraf (5-11 July 1991) was the acting PM for 
a week. Sardar Raja Abdul Qaiyim Khan of the AJKMC (July 1991-31 
July 1996) formally took over as PM from him. Simultaneously, there 
was a change in the Presidency as well: Sardar Sikafider Hayat of the 
AJKMC (July 1991-25 August 1996) assumed that office. 

Sardar Ibrahim, Sardar Abdul Qaiyim Khan and KH Khurshid were 
never very happy about the political humiliation of the people of ‘AJK’ 
by Pakistan [through ‘the most ostracised {by the people of ‘AJK’} 
ministry of Kashmir A ffairs’“ ], because Pakistan rarely, if ever, allowed 
the people to choose their own representatives and leaders. Ershad Mahmud 
writes that these three ‘struggled hard to get a proper democratic election 
system for the people of Azad Kashmir.’ 

Sardar Ibrahim and Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas remained at daggers 
drawn till they died. The Sardar felt that the Chaudhary, who was what 
Ershad Mahmud calls the ‘most trusted person of Rawalpindi,’ had 
sabotaged his political career. , ; 

After the June 1991 elections, as we have seen, Sardar Sikafider 
Hayat Khan became the President of “AJK’ and Sardar Abdul Qaiyam the 
Prime Minister. Hayat began to lash out at Qaiytim’s son, Atiq, whom 
he accused of being corrupt and of acting as an ‘extra-constitutional 
centre of authority.’ (In the finest of South Asian traditions, some sons 
and, at times, wives and daughters, of top ranking politicians in power 
issue orders—imostly illegal ones—to civil servants, purportedly on behalf 
of their parents. Such people, who issue orders without a legal right to 
do so, are called ‘extra-constitutional centres of authority.’) 

Hayat had wanted to spite Qaiyam politically. However, he wound up 
damaging the MC as a whole. The MC lost to the PPP in the 1996 
elections. However, Hayat and Qaiydm-Atiq continued their spat. 

He who lays traps for others... 

For AJK, ‘watching Pakistan’s interests’ has, unfortunately, meant allowing 
Pakistn to run camps that lodge and train so-called jihddis (lit. ‘holy 
warriors’), from where these terrorists are pushed across the LoC to the 
Indian side. This happened in 1965 and it has been happening since 1989. 

While these jihddis have created mayhem on the Indian side, they 
have been dangerous for the society, polity and economy of ‘AJK’ and 
Pakistan, too. For instance, in the mid-1990s, when some jihddis were 
assembling a bomb at the Kashmir ‘refugee’ camp near Nagosh Colony, 
ten kilometres from Kotli (in AJK), the bomb went off by accident and 
killed ten of the people standing near it. 
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With such a large concentration of jihddis brought in from outside 
(very few, if any, are from ‘AJK” itself), turf battles had to break out. 
By 1994 rival groups of militants being trained for the jéhdd in Kashmir 
were at loggerheads with each other in Kotli, Abbotabad, Garhi Dupatta, 
Naikal and Khuiratta (all in “AJK.’). 

The main war was between the pro-Pakistéan Hizb ul Mujahidin and 
the JKLF. A news agency, IPA, reported that thirteen persons were killed 
in the last week of September 1994. It added, ‘The victims were said to 
be supporters of the pro-independence JKLF group, which has started a 
campaign against ISI control of subversive camps in POK and parts of 
Pakistan.’ 

The jihddis were also employed to settle political scores within ‘AJK.’ 
As we have seen above, around 1994 Mrs. Bhutto’s PPP started a 
campaign to remove the MC’s Sardar Abdul Qaiyaim from power. Qaiyam 
survived partly because the ISI did not want to see him replaced by 
someone it did not like. IPA reported at the time that ‘besides the ISI, 
[the] Hizb [ul Mujahidin] has the direct support of the government headed 

by Sardar Abdul Qayoom Khan, who fears that he may be toppled by the 
government... led by Ms. Bénazir Bhutto.’ 
The Sardar was obviously buying multiple insurance for himself. 


A Mirpuri—at last 


Sardar Mohammad Ibrahim Khan became the President for a fourth time 
(25 August 1996-25 August 2001). Sultan Mahmood Chaudhry of AZKP/ 
PPP was the PM (31 July 1996 -25 July 2001). Mahmood was the first 
Mirpuri make it to a high position, after five decades of Sfiidhan-Rajpit 
domination. 

The Muslim Conference won 30 of the 48 seats in the State Assembly 
in July 2001. The party swept the polls because of Sardar Abdul Qaiyam 
and his son Sardar Atig. The latter was the president of the party. 
Twenty-two of the party’s legislators were with the father and son duo. 


Denying the people representatives of their choosing 


The Army felt uneasy at having to deal with leaders with a genuine 
fol lowing. Besides, the political stance of Qaiyiim and Atiq had rattled the 
military junta that was then tuling Pakistan. 

Qaiyom had, in public statements in London and Muzaffarabad, spoken 
well of Indian Prime Minister Vajpayee’s sincerity to resolve the problem 
in Kashmir. He had said that Mr Vajpayee’s visit to the Minar-é-Pakistan 
in Lahore in February 1999 was Proof that he genuinely wanted peace 
with Pakistan. Qaiydm condemned the pro-Army Jamaat-e-Islami for 
using violent jehadis in Kashmir. He also came out against Pakistan’s 
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insistence that the Hurriyat Conference should be included in negotiations 
between India and Pakistan about Kashmir. This display of political 
independence panicked the junta. (It will be recalled that Qaiyam had, in 
1994-95, thumbed his nose at Pakistan’s Prime Minister Mrs Bhutto and 
had threatened to set ‘AJK’ on fire.) 

So, the Pakistan Army appointed Sardar Sikafider Hayat Khan as the 
Prime Minister of ‘AJK’ even though (or, perhaps, because) at the time 
Mr. Khan’s position within his own party was shaky. 

With the office of ‘Prime Minister’ gone, Atiq decided to contest for 
‘President.’ The Army pre-empted this by installing an Army man to this 
post. Maj Gen Mohammed Anwar Khan of Rawalakot was made to resign 
his commission in the Army. He was rushed to Muzaffarabad where 
‘Muslim Conference legislators had been ordered to elect him as the 
President. The legislators were taken aback but could not defy the order.’ 

Relations between India and Pakistan began to improve. ‘Sardar Atiq 
took advantage of the changed scenario to once again stake his claim to 
[the] Prime Ministership of POK,’ Baid writes. ‘His support in the Muslim 
Conference legislature] party remained intact. The Army [did] not have 
much choice between Prime Minister Sardar Sikafider Hayat and Qaiyim 
and his son Atiq. It [tried] to be neutral between them. It fear[ed] that 
a further flare-up in the Muslim Conference intra-party crisis [would] 
demoralise Pakistan’s supporters in Kashmir’ and give them the impression 
that if Kashmir were a part of Pakistan it would suffer the same fate as 
the people and leaders of ‘AJK.” 

On 25 July 2001, Maj. Gen. Sardar Sikafider Hayat Khan of the 
AJKMC was sworn in as PM for the second time. Sardar Muhammad 
Anwar Khan (b. 1945), also of the AJKMC, became the President a 
month later, on 25 August 2001. 

As this book went to the press, there were reports that the Pakistan 
Army was trying to get the two factions to sort things out. The Pakistani 
media reported that the Corps Commander of Rawalpindi Lt Gen Ashfaq 
Kiyani had asked Atiq ‘to tolerate the Prime Minister (Hayat) for another four 
to six months.’ It seems that the Pakistan Army has given up on Sardar 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, though he has been allowed to last five years as P.M. 

The Pakistani establishment is extremely unhappy with Sardar Abdul 
Qaiyim Khan, too. The PPP on its part has given up on its own leader 
and former ‘Prime Minister’ Barrister Sultan Mehmood. In January 2006 
it ‘suspended’ him, as well as three other PPP legislators, following 
serious differences with PPP secretary general Jahangir Badar. This led 
to a split in the party. Nine members of the ‘AJK’ Legislative Assembly 
and one freshly elected member of the ‘AJK’ Council belonging to the 
People’s Party of ‘Azad’ Kashmir resigned from the party. 
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The year 2005 witnessed major developments. Buses started plying 
between Muzaffarabad and Srinagar once again after almost six decades, 
The Governments of India and Pakistan began negotiations about the 
movement of goods across the LoC. They also agreed to a similar bus 
service between Poofich (India) and Rawlakote (‘AJK’). 

People—divided families as well as civil society leaders and media people— 
began to travel to the other half of the state, again for the first time in ages, 

The by now legendary Sardar Abdul Qaiyim Khan was the highest 
ranking ‘AJK” visitor to India. During his longish stay in Delhi he did and 
said all the right things—from the point of view of bringing peace back 
to Kashmir and giving realistic advice to the militants. Among other 
things he said that Kashmir could not become an independent nation in 
another hundred years. 

This greatly disappointed Pakistani hardliners. Their leading 
spokeswoman in Pakistén’s English language press wondered in her 
column what it was about India’s soil that the moment leaders from 
Pakistan and ‘AJK’ set foot on it they began to sing a tune different from 
what they would within Pakistan. 

As 2005 drew to a close, nature brought the two halves of Jammi 
and Kashmir together through its ultimate weapon: grief. The worst 
earthquake to hit the region since 1885 tore through the state on the 8" 
October. While the destruction in Uri, Tafigdhaér and Poofich on the 
Indian side was terrible (around 1,300 people, including forty-two Indian 
soldiers, died), ‘AJK’ was devastated. In a few minutes, more than 
seventy-three thousand people were killed in ‘AJK? and the adjoining 
areas of Pakistan’s Frontier Province. Thus ‘AJK’ lost more than 2 per 
cent of its population in that earthquake. Maj. Gen. Shaukat Sultan of 
the.Pakistan Amny said, ‘Rawalakot has been destroyed. Muzaffarabad is 
70 per cent destroyed. There is not a single family that has not suffered.’ 
Balakot and once Prosperous Bagh, too were affected very badly. Almost 


twentyone lakh (2.1 million) people lost their homes in ‘AJK’ and the 
NWFP. 


Pakistan had hel 
had been similarly ravaged a few , i ia’ 


After the ’qu 
sudden lull in the activities of 
three to four hundred soldiers, 
lost contact with their headquarters, 
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One of the Pakistani sentry posts overlooking the Indian Army had 
collapsed. During that shared tragedy the sentry saw his Indian 
counterparts not as people who might kill him but as the only comrades 
he had at that moment. He asked them if they could help him rebuild hi 
watchtower—and they did. They, too, saw the Pakistani sentry 
fellow victim of a terrible calamity and not someone whose tower was 
meant to keep an’ eye on their movements. 

Quake hit Pakistani soldiers at the Kaman Post (ahead of Uri) told the 
Indians that they needed shovels and pickaxes. Once again, the Indians 
helped. They crossed the Peace Bridge to ‘AJK’ twice, without weapons. 
something they would not even have considered a year or two before. 
They helped the Pakistanis recover their own weapons, which had to be 
dug out from under the debris. 

Pakistani militants rose superbly to the occasion, rescued people and 
distributed relief materials. And yet, in the July 2006 legislative assembly 
elections, all 33 candidates of the Muttahida Majlis-e-Amal, an alliance 
endorsed by the militants, lost. Less surprisingly, the people voted out 13 
of the 33 legislators of the ruling AJKMC, including eleven Cabinet 
ministers. The Peoples Party, which won seven seats, mainly in 
earthquake-affected Muzaffarabad and Neelum Valley. accused President 
Musharraf of “manipulating” the election results. In Narowal it was 
proved right. The AJKMC, under Sardar Atique Khan, emerged as the 
biggest party in the 49-member Kashmir legislature. (Eight seats are 
reserved, five of them for women.) 

While the international community did its bit to help the devastated 
people of ‘AJK’ and the NWFP, it was felt that it was easier to deliver 
relief materials from the Indian side. 

This change of mood was formalised at Islamabad on the 29th October, 
2005, when India and Pakistan decided to ‘open’ the Line of Control at 
five points. These were Chakan da Bagh and Tatta Pani in the Poonch 
district (Jammu) and Kaman, Haji Pir and Tithwal in the Baramulla and 
Kupwara districts of Kashmir. 

When the first of these points was opened on the 7th November, 2005, 
thousands of residents of the devastated Rawlakot area of ‘AJK’ tumed up 
at the LoC. Their excitement was palpable. The Pakistan Army had to fire 
tear gas shells to keep them from crossing over to the Indian side. 

A few days before, Pakistan’s President Gen. Pervez Musharraf had 
declared that through the 29th October, 2005, agreement ‘I have made 
the LoC irrelevant.’ While the word ‘irrelevant’ can be debated, there can 
be no doubt that the LoC has become softer than at any time since 1965. 

The volume about ‘Kashmir’ contains the following related chapters: 
‘head’ Jammii and Kashmir ‘(tourist attractions of) 
‘The Khakhds, Bambds and Hatmals’ 
‘The clans and sub- castes of Kashmir’ 
‘Traditional routes between Srinagar and Muzaffarabdd’ 
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The National Highway 


Jammu-Srinagar 


Distances and petrol pumps 


The road between Jammu and Srinagar (and thereafter to Leh) is known 
as NHIA (National Highway 1A). The important stations en route have 
been listed below They occur in the order mentioned. There are petrol 
pumps (gas stations) at all of them, except the places mentioned in italics: 


Jammu 
Km. From Altitude/Feet Station 
from Jammu 


last 
station 
0 0 1300 Jammu 
12 12 Nagrota 
24 36 Domel (Katra is 15km. from here) 
2 38 Jhajjar Kotli 
13 51 Tikri (Katra is 15km. from here, too) 
9 60 Krimchi morh (Krimehi is 6km. from here) 
6 66 2348 Udhampur 
21 87 The Chenaini crossing (The road on the right 
leads to Chenaini, Sudh Mahadev and 
Mantalai) 
8 95 Tamatar morh 
5 100 5700 Kud 
10 110 Patni Top 
18 128 5116 Batote (62km. from Udhampur) 


(Contd) 
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7 135 Peerah/ Peerha 
15 150 2400 Ramban 
= = 4100 Ramsu 
44 194 5700 Banihal (66km. from Batote) 
Kashmir 


Km. ‘From From Altitude 
from Jammu Srinagar /Feet 


last 

station 
(Qazigund, 5677’, is the first major 
habitation after the tunnel. Upper Munda 
occurs between the Jawahar/ Banihal Tunnel 
and Qazigund. It is at 7000’ but the 
National Highway no longer passes through 
it.) 

54 248 55 Khanabal (54 km. from Banihal). The road 
on the left goes to Anantnag (2km) and 
thereafter to Pahalgam. 

6 254 49 Bijbehara (6km. from Khanabal) 

19 273 30 5250 Awantipore 

17 290 13 Pampore 

9 299 4 Batwara (4km. from Srinagar’s Lal Chowk.) 
4 303 0 5214 Srinagar (Lal Chowk) 


Gastronomy along the highway 
Eightyfive per cent of all tourists who visited Kashmir in 2003 went there 


by road from Jammu. The highway has all kinds of eateries. Listed 
below is the traditional food sold en route. 


Pathankot to Jammu 


Most tourists come to Jammu by train and then travel to Katra/ Kashmir 
by road. 

If you happen to travel by road on the Stretch between Pathankot 
and Jammu as well, then you must try the milk cake of Pathankot and 
the yellowed rice and rajma of the crowded Lakhanpur bus stand. 
Samba comes next and also specialises in yellowed-rice and rajma. Tiny 
shops in Samba still make soft drinks sold in bottles that use a toy banta 
(marble) Instead of a ‘crown’ to seal the drink inside. Most other parts 
of India stopped making their own soft drinks because of competition 
from corporate manufacturers, Milk cake, incidentally, is not a cake in 
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the western sense. It is a thick, white lump of sweetened, condensed 
milk, burnt brown at places. 


Jammu town 


Jammu is best known for its ‘chocolates’. This sweet doesn’t contain 
a milligram of cocoa. It consists mostly of milk that has been browned 
and condensed till it can be sliced. It is called ‘chocolate’ only because 
it is glossy brown, somewhat like its namesake. Only three shops in 
town cook the sweet in pure ghee (clarified butter). All three charge the 
same, but of them Pahalwan is by far the best. He has branches at 
Gandhi Nagar (main market) and Purani Mandi. ‘Chocolate,’ like the 
pateesa of Kud, is best eaten fresh at the shop or later microwaved for 
a few seconds at home. Microwave them (or leave them under a hot 
sun) till they start looking moist, i.e. till the ghee begins to ooze out. 
While the sun won’t damage them, in many microwaves anything more 
than 10 seconds will. 

Jammu sweets are also cooked in vegetable oil, which is much less 
expensive than pure ghee. Of them, Saifi is the best. His shop is in Pucca 
Danga, opposite the Lakshmi Narayan temple. 

Pawan’s shop on the Akhnoor Road (at the Bakshi Nagar crossing) 
is celebrated for its old fashioned ice cream. Till the 1990s it sold only 
its speciality ice cream that came studded with all kinds of dry fruits. 
Since then it has branched into regular Western-style flavours as well, 
without losing its cult-following. 

The dhabas (inexpensive restaurants) of Jammu province specialise 
in rajma-chawal and karhi (lentils and milk), but none is as good as the 
two dhabas at Peerah on the highway. Parshuram’s shop in Pucca 
Dunga, Jammu, is famous for its ‘khatta (sour) meat’. Kachdlu, a 
potato-based tangy-sour street-food is the specialty of Jammu’s most 
important shopping centre, Raghunath Bazar. It is sold opposite the 
Raghunath temple, in a Jane called Sardar ki gali. 


Jammu to Banihal 

Nandini is the first major halting point after Jammu town. It consists 
of a row of tea stalls just before the tunnel. Nandini is famous for its 
cottage-cheese (paneer), raw as well as cooked. Most people purchase 
lots of raw cheese at Nandini, which they cook according to their own 
taste at home. Kaldrhi is a form of rancid cheese in which the butter 
is left inside the cheese, and not drained out. Kashmiris often refuse to 
accept kalarhi produced outside their native district as the real thing. 
Yet, small quantities of kalarhi are produced at Nandini, though normally 
only on order. Mirch pakorhas (chili-dumplings) are the other specialty 
of Nandini. 
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Samrauli, which is near Chenaini, is your best bet for kalarhi on the 
Jammu portion of the highway. 

‘Tamatér morh’ is an informal name that has stuck. it means ‘the 
bend on the road where tomatoes are sold’. Actually this is a series of 
‘bends’ on the highway that start 5km before Kud and end at the Kud 
petrol pump. The villages in this area grow vegetables, especially tomatoes, 
in abundance, which are sold to highway travellers at prices much lower 
than in Jammu. 

Kud is celebrated for its pateesa, a yellow sweet also known as 
sohan papri. Prem’s shop is the best. 

In season, a cook comes over from Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu) and 
sets up a stall on the national highway at Patni Top. If he’s there you 
can’t miss him, because his open air, roofless stall is at the best possible 
location: near the bus shelter at the crossroad where roads branch off 
from the highway for Patni Top and Sanasar. The man prepares dosas, 
on order, right in front of you. 

Peerha/ Peerah is a few kilometres ahead of Batote when travelling 
to Srinagar. It has two dhabas that serve rajma, chawal, (boiled rice) and 
ghee. That’s right. Warm, melted ghee (clarified butter) is a separate dish 
by itself and is what gives the rajma-chawal of Peerah its legendary 
Status. Very strongly recommended. 

Before you reach the Banihal/ Jawahar Tunnel, you will find a number 
of tea stalls, mainly on the left of the highway. They make a brownish 
sweet called ‘poorha’. Like ‘toasters,’ these sweets bulge in the middle 
and are tightly pinched together at the sides. 


Banihal to Srinagar 


In season, Qazigund has excellent bhutta (roasted corn on the cob). The 
place is also famous for its anda-pardthé, also known as egg-paratha. 
This is bread fried in oil (sometimes in butter) with eggs stuffed inside. 
In the ‘Kashmir’ volume there’s a detailed chapter on the fabled 
“Wazwan’ cuisine. Today individual dishes from the wazwan are served 
at restaurants (including wayside inns) in all the Muslim areas of the 
State. However, the classical wazwan banquet is still the monopoly of 
hereditary chefs from downtown Srinagar (especially the Wazapora 
neighbourhood). 
Not so with confectionery. Sugar was a luxury in Kashmir (and 
Ladakh and Tibet) till the 19% Cetin, Therefore, these rine ee do 
not have deserts of their own: even their tea is salted. However, Kashmir, 
like many Muslim-majority lands, has always had bakers (ndn-wdi) in the 
western sense of the word. In the early 20! century (and possibly in the 
late 19" century as well), two things happened together. Better Dogra 
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roads (and, soon, motorised transport) meant that sugar became widely, 
and inexpensively, available. Secondly, Kashmir was suddenly exposed to 
western tourists: mostly British officers, and their families, stationed 
elsewhere in India. 

Kashmir had a vacuum in the deserts department, waiting to be filled, 
by thousands of talented bakers in the smallest of towns and important 
villages. The British took their traditions of confectionery to all the hill 
stations of India. However, in Kashmir alone did these take root so 
firmly. So deep that on the Muslim festival, Eid, people present western- 
style pastries to their friends and relatives. Today you can find ‘plain 
cakes’ and buns even at village bakeries. 

Around 1.5km. before the Khanabal crossing is a side road on the 
right that leads to the Barham Shah shrine. Near the shrine is a rural 
confectioner who bakes ‘Meethay Kulchay’ (loaves of sweet bread). 
Since around 2001 he has been selling his ware from a shop on the 
highway. 

The finest rural/ traditional confectionery in Kashmir that is available 
on the highway is at Pampore. Kashmir-made western-cakes might not 
appeal to non-Indians, but salt-flavoured breads are likely to. 

British influences have waned somewhat on the fancier bakeries of 
Srinagar and Gulmarg. ‘Black forest’ pastries, introduced in the late 
1970s, spread like wildfire to even the small towns. They gave rise to 
a uniquely Kashmiri pastry: the ‘White Forest.’ 

Other specialties of the bakers of Kashmir are the plum cake, walnut 
tarts and, an Eid special, cakes baked to look like Y- shaped logs. Jee 
Enn Bakers of Maulana Azad Road (with a branch on the airport road, 
near the Hyderpora crossing) are the uncrowned kings of Kashmiri 
confectionery. Just as Pahalwan of Jammu charges the same as his 
peers, Jee Enn’s confectionery is no more expensive than elsewhere in 
town. In the plains of India only westernised people eat western-style 
confectionery. In Kashmir almost everyone does. As a result Kashmiri 
pastries and cakes are much cheaper than the same item in, say, Delhi. 

Till the 1990s the only place in Srinagar to get cheesecake from was 
Glocken Bakery, in a lane near Dal Gate. Most international guidebooks 
mention it with approval. It made good walnut cake, too (but then so 
does Jee Enn). The owner was married to an East German, who later 
went back to her native land after its reunification. Just as the American 
telephone monopoly nicknamed ‘Ma Bell’ broke up into “Baby Bells,’ 
Glocken’s demise has led to a similar devolution. Members of the owner’s 
family and their cooks have set up Sultan Bakers (Dal Gate), which 
makes equally good cheesecake. The walnut tradition has been inherited 
by Moonlight Bakery (Sadarbal crossing, near the University campus). 
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Doda 


The vital statistics 


India’s largest selling newsmagazine once wrote that Doda district was 
twice as big as all of Kashmir Valley. Not quite, but at 11,691sq.km. it 
is almost as big as all six districts of the Valley put together, 

In 1991, its population was estimated at 5.25 lakh (0.5 million). It 
means that Doda has on average just 45 persons to a square kilometre. 
This makes it one of the largest, but also one of the most thinly populated, 
districts of India. Not quite in the same league as Ladakh in terms of size 
or low population density—nor in terms of aridity—but approaching. 

At 35" a year, rainfall in Doda is the lowest in all of Jammu province. 

The district has stunning forests, the mighty River Chen4b and tall 
mountains (between 8,000’ and 15,000"). Someday, God willing, these 
will make Doda a major tourist destination—the towns for Indian tourists 
and the trekking routes for international visitors. 

Till then it remains one of the poorest and most backward districts 
in the state. Drinking water is available in all the 652 inhabited villages. 
As many as 584 of these villages had electric connections by 1997. This 
looks so encouraging that it obscures the district’s main problem—a lack 
of roads to the remoter villages. Literacy in 1981 was a mere 18.5 
percent. (Three of Doda’s 655 villages are uninhabited.) 

The proportion of scheduled castes (37,000 or almost 15 percent of 
the Hindu population) and scheduled tribes (67,400, mostly Muslim) is 
large by all-India standards. (1992 estimates.) 

1981 census figures: Total population-4,25,262; Muslims-2,43,666; 
Hindus-1,79,538; Sikhs-847; Buddhists-1,113. 

2001 population: 6.81 lakh (0.68 million). 
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Doda 


The vital statistics 


India’s largest selling newsmagazine once wrote that Doda district was 
twice as big as all of Kashmir Valley. Not quite, but at 11,691sq.km. it 
is almost as big as all six districts of the Valley put together, 

In 1991, its population was estimated at 5.25 lakh (0.5 million). It 
means that Doda has on average just 45 persons to a square kilometre. 
This makes it one of the largest, but also one of the most thinly populated, 
districts of India. Not quite in the same league as Ladakh in terms of size 
or low population density—nor in terms of aridity—but approaching. 

At 35" a year, rainfall in Doda is the lowest in all of Jammu province. 

The district has stunning forests, the mighty River Chenab and tall 
mountains (between 8,000' and 15,000’). Someday, God willing, these 
will make Doda a major tourist destination—the towns for Indian tourists 
and the trekking routes for international visitors. 

Till then it remains one of the poorest and most backward districts 
in the state. Drinking water is available in all the 652 inhabited villages. 
As many as 584 of these villages had electric connections by 1997. This 
looks so encouraging that it obscures the district’s main problem—a lack 
of roads to the remoter villages. Literacy in 1981 was a mere 18.5 
percent. (Three of Doda’s 655 villages are uninhabited.) 

The proportion of scheduled castes (37,000 or almost 15 percent of 
the Hindu population) and scheduled tribes (67,400, mostly Muslim) is 
large by all-India standards. (1992 estimates.) 

1981 census figures: Total population-4,25,262; Muslims-2,43,666; 
Hindus-1,79,538; Sikhs-847; Buddhists-1,113. 

2001 population: 6.81 lakh (0.68 million). 
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Geography 
The Kargil district of Ladakh is to the east of Doda, Chamba (HP) in the 
south-east and Udhampur in the south-west. Till 1948, Doda was a part 
of Udhampur district. 

Co-ordinates: The district lies between 32°53! and 34°21' north, and 
75°1' and 76°47’ east. 

* Climate: The district is so huge that its climate varies from the sub- 
tropical (ie. warm) in Doda and Ramban, to the temperate (snow and 
cold) in Bhaderwah, Kishtwar and Banihal. 

Expensive blue sapphire is mined in Padar at roughly 15,000’. Marble, 
graphite, lead and copper are also found in the district. 


Languages spoken 


Kashmiri, Bhaderwahi, Kishtwari, Dogri, Urdu, Punjabi, Seraji, Pogali, 
Padri and Khashali are the languages spoken in the district. 


A history of Doda district 


The district is not only proud of being almost as big as all the six districts 
of Kashmir put together, its residents remind you that Doda’s history is 
much older. Doda was inhabited, they point out, when Kashmir was a 
mere lake called Satisar. (For ‘Satisar’ and the ‘Great Lake Theory’, see 
‘Baramulla’ and ‘The History of Kashmir’ in the Kashmir volume.) _ 
Doda apparently got its name from a man called Deeda, a craftsman 
who made metal plates, cooking pots and other utensils. Deeda belonged 
to Multan (now in Pakistan). One of the kings of Kishtwar invited Deeda 
to set up a metal factory in his kingdom and also to settle in the district. 
At that time the kingdom of Kishtwar consisted of most of present day 
Doda district. Deeda set up his base at the place now called Doda. 
Through much of history, the district (as well as the Deng Batal area 
of the Mahore tehsil of Udhampur) has been divided into two rival 
kingdoms, Bhaderwah and Kishtwar. Kishtwar has always been the bigger 
of the two. It also has a much older history—one that has been closely 
intertwined with the history of Kashmir, in all ages—ancient, medieval 
and modern. Its fortunes have also been linked with those of neighbouring 
Zanskar (Ladakh). : 


See also the histories of Kishtwar (i 4 
te chapter) an 
Bhaderwah (in this chapter). (in a separate chapter) 


Doda district was created in 1948, having been carved out of 
Udhampur. 
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Kishtwar 


The word Kishtwar is probably derived from its ancient Sanskrit name, 
Kashthavata. (Another theory credits the name to Kishat Rishi, an ancient 
saint.) Its boundaries have always been Ladakh in the north, Kashmir in 
the west, Padar (J&K) and Chamba (HP) in the east and Bhaderwah in 
the south. Padar was merged with Kishtwar in 1836 by the Dogra rulers. 


Jehangir, rivers and rope bridges 


Jehangir, the 17" century Mughal emperor, wrote about the area in some 
detail in his memoirs. Since it was his army that annexed Kishtwar to the 
Mughal empire, his concerns were mainly military. He saw the rivers 
Maru and Chendb as Kishtwar’s defences against invaders. The waters of 
these rivers flowed fast and were deep. The Chenab, he wrote, was rather 
difficult to cross. Therefore, thé people of Kishtwar would build rope 
bridges, called zampds, wherever possible. 

Zampa is a Ladakhi word. Rope bridges are commonplace throughout 
the Himalayan Buddhist belt, from Gilgit-Ladakh to Arunachal Pradesh. 
Kishtwar has a region called Padar near its boundaries with Zafiskar 
(Ladakh). Padar has an ethnic-Ladakhi, Buddhist population. Clearly there 
has been a considerable cultural exchange between Kishtwar and Ladakh. 
Their polo traditions are identical. The famous Kishtwar chaugan is 
Ladakhi in design, down to its stone goalposts. The vocabulary of even 
ethnic Kashmiris in Kishtwar contains some Ladakhi words. 

Jehangir described how the Kishtwaris would make bridges of rope. 
They would fix wooden planks between two parallel ropes. The planks 
were for people to put their feet on. Directly above these two ropes 
would be another pair of parallel ropes, three feet (one gaz) higher than 
the lower ropes. These were for people to hold with their hands. The 
Kishtwaris would post armed guards near these bridges. Jehangir’s army 
was twice stranded on the wrong side of the river because the retreating 
Kishtwaris had burnt their bridges behind them. That’s when he understood 
how critical it was to guard bridges. 

(This tradition of bridge-making is still followed in the remoter parts 
of Kishtwar and Ladakh. Some zampas have similar planks to step on. 
Others have just one thick rope to grip with the toes or somehow put 
the feet on, as the hands desperately grab the two higher ropes. A third 
kind of zampa is a ladder made of rope, but slung horizontally across the 
river. You gingerly put your feet on one ‘rung’ of the ladder at a time 
as you move forward.) 


™ 
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Kishtwar’s economy 


What Jehangir wrote about Kishtwar’s 17" century economy is still true, 
mostly. 

Agriculture: Apart from its celebrated saffron, the region produces 
barley, lentils, millet, pulses and wheat. Very little rice is grown. Kishtwar’s 
fruits include apricots, citrus fruits, grapes, oranges, peaches, sour pears, 
and watermelons. 

Its own currency: Certainly till the 17" century, and for a while 
later, too, Kishtwar had its own currency. Its silver Sanhasi coin was 
equal to two-thirds of a Mughal rupaya. 

Its system of weights: The man (maund) of the rest of north India 


was equal to 40 sers, or around 30 kilograms. In Kishtwar a man equalled 
two sers. 


The town 


The headquarters of the kingdom, now a sub-division of Doda district, 
is also known as Kishtwar. (It is 5,360' above the sea level and 232km. 
from Jammu.) It is located on a plateau almost ten kilometres long and 
three kilometres broad, on the left bank of the Chandrabhaga river. Its 
chaugan (village green) is celebrated throughout the state, and its main 
man-made attractions are the shrines of Syed Farid-ud-din, who came 
from Baghdad in the 17" century, and his son Syed Asrar-ud-din. Tall 
mountains (of up to 21,000') covered with oaks, hollies and pine forests 
surround its oval, flat plateau. The plain itself has groves of chinar and 
poplar. The soil is fertile. 

Writing in 1933, Hutchison and Vogel, observed, “Many of the houses 
are in a ruinous condition, and the place generally presents an appearance 
of decay’. They added, that the palaces of Kishtwar’s own Rajas “were 
almost completely destroyed when [Kishtwar] State came under the control 
of Jammu in 1820... At the southern end ...there are said to have been 
twelve [big chinar trees], but six were cut down in 1785-86 during an 
invasion of Chamba.” 


Like Basohli, this kingdom has fascinated Western litterateurs. Mary 
Petrie wrote in Jn the Land of Lala Rookh 
In Kishtwar and down Wardwan [sic] way 
Each mountain in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer in a vale of flowers, 
Is sleeping rosy at its feet. 

Because of the Dul Hastj hydro-electric project, Kishtwar became a 


boom town in the 1980s. It was, in 1992-93, among the first places in 
India to get cable television. 
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The historic ‘chaugén’: The word ‘chaugan’ literally means ‘polo’ 
in Urdu-Persian. And yet not all the chaugans of Jammu and Kashmir 
would once have been polo grounds. The chaugans of Jammu city, for 
instance, are mere town squares: large clearances where several roads or 
lanes intersect. In the case of Kishtwar town this word has variously 
been translated as ‘parade ground’ and ‘village green.’ 

From the look of it Kishtwar’s chaugan was certainly a polo field. 
For one, polo-playing areas like Kashmir, Kargil and Zafiskar surround 
Kishtwar. Secondly, this vast, beauteous ground has the dimensions of 
a polo ground. Most importantly, the local people believe that it was polo 
ground. Curved stones, which were employed to mark the goal posts of 
the polo field, can still be seen at the chaugan. With that game having 
ceased to pull crowds in most parts of India, the ground is now used 
as a part-time cricket field. 

This green is right in the centre of the town. It is said to have been 
the bed of the mythical Lake Gowardhansar. In any case it is steeped in 
history. The shrine of Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din Baghdadi is at one end. The 
Gauri Shanker temple and a helipad constructed by Dul Hasti’s French 
contractors are at the other end. One of Kishtwar’s best-known 
sons-in-law, Yaqoub Shah Chak, the last sultan of Kashmir, was buried 
at nearby Sirkot. 

The Kishtwar chaugan has a silent, shaded chinar grove. 

Modernity has not been kind to the chaugan. Insensitive people take 
driving lessons on the green, thus damaging its delicate texture. A drain 
constructed by the government leaks. As a result waters from the drain 
spill into the chaugan, causing further damage. 

How to get to Kishtwar: There are regular buses from Jammu and 
Batote (the take-off point on the national highway). Taxis and mini-buses 
are faster. The latter are quite inexpensive, too. 

Saffron: (See the chapter on ‘Flora’ in the Kashmir volume) Saffron 
is grown in Kishtwar and, in Mughal times, was considered somewhat 
superior to that produced at Pampore, in Kashmir. 

Flora. Dense deodar, fir and pine forests are the distinguishing 
characteristic of all Doda district. 

Fauna includes the musk deer, the snow deer, the nilgai and the 
leopard. Chakors are found in large numbers. 

Important shrines: The shrines of Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din Saheb and 
Farid-ud-Din Saheb are major draws. That of Zain Shah Saheb, and 
the temples of Athara Bhuja Devi and Chandi Mata, too, are very 
important. 


_ 
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Hazrat Farid-ud-Din and Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din 


The saints: Hazrat-Farid-ud-Din came from Baghdad. He reputedly had 
the power to stop earthquakes and give sight to the blind. (Kishtwar is 
part of a seismically active zone.) 

The saint is said to have prayed for the early death of his own son 
Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din, because the son had developed a spirituality that 
disturbed the father. A number of Islamic books mention this. Some go 
on to say that Farid-ud-Din Saheb gave his son a bowl of water to drink, 
Asrar-ud-Din Saheb died on drinking the water. 

Mian Basheer, the eminent Gujjar leader, scholar and spiritualist, 
explained this to me differently. He said that Hazrat Farid was very 
conservative in religious matters. He believed that if a pious Muslim were 
to receive a divine visitation or a mystical vision in his dreams, he should 
keep the experience to himself. He should not talk about it. Hazrat Asrar, 
on the other hand, believed in talking about such experiences and sharing 
them with others. The father felt that such behaviour was outside the 
shariat, the Islamic law. Therefore, through his spiritual powers, Hazrat. 
Farid caused his son to die prematurely. (There are similar legends about 

Baba Reshi of Gulmarg and Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Noorani of Tsrar-e-Sharief.). 

Historian Aseer Kishtwari disputes the veracity of these anecdotes. 
So do I. Aseer says that Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din died a natural death at the 
age of 18. He adds that the “offer [of a bowl of water] and [its] 
acceptance amounted to the perfection of transfer of spiritual power 
and not unhappiness” [with the son]. Aseer then writes that “one day 
Shah Asrar-ud-Din Sahib (RA) was delivering a lecture on Islam which 
got interrupted by a voice ‘Oh! My friend come back’ and Asrar Sahib 
(RA) disclosed about his death. He took a white sheet over his head and 
left this mortal world.” 

. When he was just a teenager, Hazrat Asrar-ud-Din brought a dead 
ne child back to life, This child used to play with the young saint. 
a saw his friend’s corpse being taken for cremation 
dickoantl ext “s i e of the chaugan. He prodded the corpse with his 
did just that It is said that Hea ee” © Play with me.’ The dead boy 
fie ite . d that Hazrat Farid-ud-Din was disturbed by the fact 

son was going about performing miracles like this one. 

The shrines of the two saints are at a slight distance from each 
other. They are among the finest in the state. 

Urs: The urs of Asrar-ud-Din Saheb is observed on the 25" Kartik 
(October/ November.) This is a major event for the state. It is one of 


ivals of the state that the government marks with an official 


the few festi 
holiday. The saints have a following throughout the state. 
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Mountain peaks: There are some major mountain peaks in the area 
where Kishtwar and Kargil meet. They are among the highest in the 
world (20,000' to 21,000"). These include Brahma, Brahma’s Wife, Barnag 
and the Nun-Kun. 


Bhaderwah 


This hauntingly beautiful mountain kingdom was known in ancient times 
as Bhadrakashi (a good place to rest at) or Bhadravaksha (‘the happy 
region’ or ‘the good bosom’). 


The town (5,427°) 


Bhaderwah town is in the upper Neeru (meer means water in Sanskrit) 
valley, 80km. from the national highway town of Batote. Above the 
town, in the south, is the Ratnagarh Fort which proved impregnable on 
several occasions (including in 1836, when the Dogras of Jammu could 
not capture it.) Vigne wrote that Bhaderwah was ‘the prettiest country 
(that he) had seen in the mountains, with the exception of Kashmir’. 
You, dear reader, have three choices: a) take Vigne’s word for it, b) see 
Yash Chopra’s Noorie (1979) which brings out the beauty of Bhaderwah, 
or c) check the Bhaderwah valley out for yourself. 


Climate 
It snows in the winters, so the climate is temperate. Summers are 
pleasant. 


Mostly history (and some legends) 


The region: The Bhaderwah jagir (principality) measured 533 square 
miles. It always consisted of the valleys of River Neeru and the Kargad 
or Bhalessa nallah. Both rivers are tributaries of the Chandrabhaga (the 
Chenab). 

The jagir normally included Bhaderwah proper and, from time to 
time, Bhalessa, Thathri tehsil, Ramban tehsil, Assar, Batote, Marmath, 
Ruggi and Galihan. ; 

Earliest references: The Rajatarangini refers to Bhaderwah’s existence 
as an inhabited area in A.D. 112-28: It is believed that this region used 
to have an ancient capital called Dughanagar (present day Satingal). The 
Pandavs are said to have defeated Jobnath, the last king of the ancient 
dynasty. : 

Basak Nag: Basak (Vasuki in Sanskrit) Nag, the snake god, is the 
patron deity of Bhaderwah. He is also believed to have been its first king. 
He belonged to Kashmir but fled to Bhaderwah’s highest peak, the Kaplas 
Kund, when Garud, the bird whom Lord Vishnu would ride on, chased 
him out of Kashmir. 


a 
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Goddess Kali was the ruler of Bhaderwah at that time. She took Pity 
on Basak (who, it turns out, was her favourite brother) and let him rule 
in her stead. (Her shrine in Bhaderwah, right behind that of Basak Nag, 
is claimed to be the oldest in South Asia.) They had two other brothers 
as well, Mahl Nag and Savar Nag. The brothers decided that whichever 
of the three would be the first to see the rays of the sun the next morning 
would get to be the king of Bhaderwah. 

The Goddess Kali hid the sun from the other two, so that Basak 
could win the contest. There is a major pilgrimage to the lake (kund) atop 
the Kaplas (spelt Kamalas by some) peak (14,241) 

The establishment of the state: Thereafter (now this is history), 
Bhaderwah and Bhalessa were ruled by the Ranas. This was in contrast 
with the rest of the Chenab valley which was controlled by the Thakurs, 
A branch of the Billawar royal family, led by Radhik Pal, established the 
princely state of Bhaderwah; not before the 10! century A.D. and possibly 
as recently as in the twelfth century A.D. (W.M.A. Kishtwari puts it at 
around the 15" century). 

Later the Chamba kingdom (of HP) would subjugate Bhaderwah. Off 
and on, Billawar/ Basohli and Kishtwar, too, exercised control over it. 
Kashmir almost certainly did not during the ancient and mediaeval periods. 

Radhik’s kin ruled Billawar, Bhaddu, Kulu (HP) and Batol. Batol is 
probably the ancient Vartula, near Ramban. (The Batol rulers accepted 
Islam in the late 17" century.) : 

King Nag Pal: The first king of Bhaderwah about whom we know 
anything at all is Nag Pal, a contemporary of Emperor Akbar (16"" century). 
Apparently his mother, Rani Kandani, was the daughter of the king of 


Kishtwar. Her husband, Bishamber Pal, King of Dughanagar (and, thus, 
of Bhaderwah) died within si 


egitimacy. The boy was, naturally, 
© known as Than Pal. (Nag means 


ackwards. Akbar asked him to explain his 


behaviour. Nag Pal said that he would bow only before Basak Nag. 
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Others say that Nag Pal’s servants had a fight with Akbar’s staff 
early one morning. They insisted that they should be the first to draw 
water from the emperor’s well. 

Either way, Nag Pal got into an argument with Akbar about the 
powers of Basak Nag. He also insisted that it was the duty of all devotees 
to offer the snake-god the first water that they drew from their wells 
every morning. 

Akbar-was not impressed by all this talk about Basak Nag. He wanted 
proof. And proof he got. 

That night the snake-god came to Nag Pal in a dream. He asked the 
king not to worry but to wear a loose turban when he went to Akbar’s 
court the next day. In the court the five-headed Basak Nag snake popped 
out of Nag Pal’s turban and “threatened to ascend the throne on which 
Akbar was seated”. Akbar was terrified and told King Nag Pal that he 
would grant him a wish if he’d call the snake-god off. “This Nag Pal did 
and obtained the privilege of the royal drums (naubat), which were used 
at the palace; and down to the present day are beaten in the temple of 
Basak Nag at Bhaderwah”. (Both quotes are from Hutchison and Vogel 
who wrote this in 1933. The drums continue to be beaten in the twentyfirst 
century as well.) 

Akbar also gave Nag Pal ornaments made of gold and silver and 
robes of honour made of silk, as long as he kept the mighty snake away. 
These-robes are known as patt in the Bhaderwahi language. 

When Nag Pal returned to Bhaderwah, he wanted to let all his subjects 
know about his triumph at the Mughal court. However, he did not call 
them all together. He reasoned that if all his subjects, especialy the 
military men, were missing from their homes on the same day, any of 
the neighbouring kings could easily invade Bhaderwah. So he spread the 
celebrations across three days. 

The Mela Patt (‘the festival of the royal robes’) is held every year 
to celebrate this supposed victory of Nag Pal over Akbar. The festival 
lasts three days, because of the precedent that Nag Pal had set. The king 
died in 1620. 

Bhaderwah comes under Chamba: Bhaderwah was awarded to 
Chamba during the reign of Char(h)at Singh (1821-44), king of Chamba. 
(Charat was a minor when his mother, the regent, accepted this decision 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and gave up the Rihlu area of Kangra in 
exchange.) Pahar Chand, the last king of Bhaderwah, saw that there was 
No point in resisting. So, he fled to Amritsar, where he died later. 

The Dogra era: The Dogras of Jammu made an unsuccessful 
attempt, under Zorawar Singh Kahluria; to wrest Bhaderwah from Chamba. 


ie. 
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They finally succeeded in 1845. The Treaty of Amritsar of the 16th 
March, 1846, formalised this annexation. The Dogras ruled Over 
Bhaderwah first through administrative officers and Kardars and later 
(1878-81 and 1886-1911) by giving it as a jagir (estate; fief) to Raja Srj 
Amar Singh who later ruled over it as his private dominion. 

In 1931 Bhaderwah was merged with the Udhampur district and its 
area was reduced to 213 square miles. In 1948, it was made a part of 
the newly-created Doda district, first as a tehsil and later as a sub- 
division. That remains the position to this day. 


Festivals and fairs 


Like the neighbouring Banni valley, but on a slightly grander scale, the 
people of Bhaderwah love their fairs, at which co-ed pairings (officially 
called mitri or ‘friendship’) are made and formally accepted by society. 
These fairs consist of folksongs, dances, kitsch trinkets and, maybe, a 
religious ceremony. 

The snow-covered winters are somewhat subdued. However, spring 
brings with it these colourful fairs. The first is a three-day April fair at 
the famous Subarnag temple dedicated to Lord Shiv. From there the 


merrymaking shifts to the Reushira peak nearby, where festivity lasts a 
week. 


The Baisakhi [13 


During the rest of the year there are other festivals, also called ‘kud’ (e.g. 
the Pateru Kud). Kud 


Nandna, Malothi, Gugsu, 
Cheka, Manthla and Alabani. 

Mela Patt is a three-day 
town, and around the V; 
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Chela \iterally means disciple. In the hills of Jammu a chela is a 
devotee, and thus a ‘disciple’ of a deity, normally the Mother Goddess. 
During the days before the Mela Patt he lives in the house of the Raj 
Gurus (tutors and spiritual advisers to the kings). There he subjects 
himself to extreme austerities and hardship. He also meditates intensely 
till he is possessed by the deity which, in this case, is Basak Nag. And 
this possession has to happen at least by the night before the fair. 

On the day of the fair, an ensemble of flutes, horns and drums 
begins to play. People start dancing. Some of them bring the chela out 
from the house that he is in. The musicians form the vanguard of the 
procession. They go to the open ground where the dance is to be held. 
The chela dances there for a while, the patt still above him. The frenzied 
crowd shouts religious slogans like ‘Nagraj Basak ki jai!’ (Glory to 
Basak, the king of the snake gods!) The people, all wearing colourful 
clothes, sing hymns in praise of the deity and throw flowers on the icon. 

The whole thing must be quite exhausting for the chela, because he 
takes a break from time to time. Since he is in a trance he indicates that 
he is tired by casting the part aside. Others hold the patt while the chela 
rests. 

When the dance is over, the patt is taken back to the house that it 
had been stored in. The return journey, too, is done in procession. 

Kings, its own as well as those of Chamba and Jammu, ruled 
Bhaderwah till 1947. They would pay for the organisation of the fair. In 
these democratic times the organisers collect donations from the local 
people, especially from the rich. 


Pilgrimages 
The Kailash Yatra, normally held in August, is the best known pilgrimage 
of Bhaderwah. It consists of a trek to the holy Kailash peak. Also around 
the same time of the year are pilgrimages to the Gupt Ganga and Basak 
(Vasak) Nag. The Pandavs (who else?) built the temple at the Gupt 
Ganga. (The Mahabharat says that during their agyat-vas (secret residence) 
the Pandavs passed through the land of snakes. This was the period 
when the five brothers were supposed to live in secrecy So that no one 
would know where, they were. The people of Bhaderwah believe that 
their land is the place indicated by the epic. In fact a giant footprint on 
a rock near the temple is supposed to be that of Bhim Sen, the second 
of the Pandavs.) 

The idol of Basak Nag (see above) at the temple of the same name 
probably dates to the 11" century and is made of a single stone. The 
temple is also called the Mandalekh shrine. 


ie. 
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Folk dances 


The kud (or dhaku) is the best known of the three folkdances of the 
region. In the kud, dancers form a circle-or more than one circle-in 
which they move back and forth in unison. The ghuree is a dance for 
women-to be precise, for those whose husbands are alive. The dholak 
too is a group dance. 

Important mountain peaks: The Kailash and the Ashapati are the 
tallest of the many peaks that surround Bhaderwah valley. 

Flora: The mountains around Bhaderwah abound in conifers. 

Fish: There is brown trout in River Neeru. 

Padar 
(Pron. pa-Dar.) This is a beautiful, mountainous region with several 
exciting treks, many of them virgin. The trek through Machail to Zanskar 
(Kargil, Ladakh) is the best known. There is considerable snowfall in 
winter. Nasir Faridi calls Padar ‘the valley of sapphire.’ 

All around are mountain peaks that are covered with snow throughout 
the year. There are glaciers in many of the nearby mountains, some of 
which are at between 15,000' and 16,000". So the inhabited area (which 
is at around 6,000’) is very cold, especially in winter. There is little 
sunshine because of the clouds and the shadow of the mountains. 
Therefore, neither fruit nor grains grow in sufficient quantities. This 
contributes to the widespread poverty of the region. As a result the 
people of the Dechan area in particular and Padar in. general tend to 
migrate to the towns to seek employment. 

Atholi is the headquarters of the ‘niabat’ that Padar is part of. Padar 
is made up of the valley of the Chenab, which lies between Siri and Pangi 
(Chamba, HP). 

Religious affiliation: The people are mostly Thakurs. Some are Muslim. 
There 1s also a small Buddhist population here. Ethnically the Buddhists are 
akin to their cousins in Ladakh, especially Zanskar, with whom they 
Intermarry. These Buddhists normally have two names, a ‘Hindu’ name for 


d other natural treasures: The government-owned sapphire 
t, though not easy to enter without prior 
8 where the sapphire mines are. The area 
water springs and a river fit for canoeing. 


Language: The Hindus s 


peak Padri, which is a mixt f Himachali, 
Bhaderwahi and Hindi. Thi wipers 


S reflects the variety of ethnic groups that 
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make up Padar (see the next section). The Buddhists speak a variant of 
Ladakhi. The Hindus and Buddhists speak to each other in Hindi-Urdu. 

History and culture: Padar ‘block’ has a population of around 20,000 
(according to a 1999 estimate). In ancient times it was called Zanskar- 
Pardav. The region has been mentioned in The Rajatarangini. Its people 
belong to the Pangiyali, Zanskari-Lahuli and Paharhi ethnic groups. The 
culture of Padar is a mixture of these three. Padar is one of the poorest 
and most backward parts of the state. Literacy is lower than the state 
average. 

The Hindus of the area worship Nag Devta, the snake god, and 
Shakti, the mother goddess. The Machail yatra is the block’s most 
celebrated pilgrimage. 

Before the 17" century, the area was ruled by a number of Rana 
chieftains, who were ritually ‘superior’ to the Thakurs. Each Rana 
controlled one or two, at the most three, villages, and was independent 
and often at war with his neighbour. Around 1650, Raja Chatar Singh, 
king of Chamba, conquered Pangi and then all of Padar. That was the 
first time in known history when Padar was united. 

Chatar then constructed the Chatargarh fort near Atholi. His 
descendants ruled over Padar till the early 19" century. By 1820, Padar 
was only nominally under Chamba. Around then, Ratanu, a local Thakur 
(significantly, he was not a Rana), led the Padar army into Zanskar. He 
subjugated Zanskar on behalf of Chamba. 

In 1834, Raja Gulab Singh -of Jammu-Lahore sent a force under 
Zorawar Singh to Ladakh. In 1835, Zorawar, now in Zanskar, decided 
that a good route from Jammu to Ladakh would be through Padar. 
Therefore, he got Wazir Lakhpat to build a road from Jammu to Padar. 
Lakhpat subdued Padar, posted a Dogra thanedar (middle-rung police 
officer) ‘there and moved on. 

Ratanu roused the local people, took hostage the few Dogra policemen 
posted there and handed them over to the King of Chamba, who panicked. 
He did not want to offend either the mighty Dogra Raja, or the vastly 
more powerful Sikh Maharaja on whose behalf Gulab Singh was 
theoretically acting. So the King of Chamba disowned Ratanu’s action 
and sent the hostages back to Jammu. However, Zorawar Singh was 
furious. After the snow had melted he invaded Padar with an army of 
3,000. Ratanu’s men destroyed the bridge to Chatargarh. Zorawar was, 
therefore, unable to cross the Chenab for two months. His force then set 
up a rope bridge across the river, using which they crossed over. 

The Dogras captured the fort and totally wiped out the town around 
it. They executed a number of local people and maimed others. They also 
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built a second fort for their soldiers. It was thus that Padar became part 
of Jammu. 

Getting there: There is a bus service from Kishtwar town. The 
Kishtwar-Padar bus ride takes a little more than three hours. 

The areas between Kishtwdr and Padar: The road to Padar leads 
from the northeastern end of Kishtwar town. The road mostly runs along 
River Chenab. A short while later, the waters of the rivers Chenab 
(Chandrabhaga) and Marwah (Marusudhar) meet inthe small but 
picturesque Bhandarkot valley. These rivers are normally well below the 
road, which is mostly on a cliff. 

Dool is the first major village after Kishtwar town. Dul-Hasti, one of 
India’s most important hydro-electric projects, has been constructed 
here. For that reason the bus halts here for quite some time. The dam 
is a tourist attraction of sorts. Padyarana is the next village, an hour’s 
bus journey from Kishtwar. Galhar, a bigger village, is another half-hour 
away, along the same road. 

A few kilometres later the road draws close to a huge rocky massif. 
The Chi-Chi stream, which brings down the waters of melting snow, 
cuts through this massif and pours into the river. The quality of the road 
deteriorates as it moves daringly towards Pather Nakki (‘the nose made 
of rock’). After Pather Nakki the road becomes extremely slender, and 
rocky. 

The next hour’s bus ride is through a narrow valley. After that it 
opens up to a bigger valley that is richly wooded on the leeward side. 
Among the trees that grow here, Nasir Faridi lists pine, edible pine (pinus 

' gerardiana), cedar and fir. Kirthai is a particularly pretty village. There 
are some apple orchards, too, in the area. After Kirthai the road starts 
getting closer to the river. The melting snow keeps creating little streams 
that flow over the road at short intervals. 

The bus ride ends at Atholi, which is the headquarters of Padar. 

Atholi (6,360'): This is a Picturesque village built on an alluvial 
plateau 200' (60 metres) above the left bank of River Chandrabhaga/ 
Chenab. The Bhutna or Padar (or Bhot or Machail) stream joins the 
Chenab here. The level of the river varies with the time of the year. 


There was a major flood in 1865, when the river rose a hundred feet 
above its winter level. 


The village is at a short dist 
Masjid dominates the skyline, T 
there are tea stalls near the mo: 
well. Across th 
other major vill 
bridge that exis 


ance from the bus stand. A large Jama 
here are no hotels to stay in. However, 
: sque, which sell local confectionery as 
€ iver, connected by a steel bridge, is Gulabgarh, the 
age of Padar. This bridge has replaced the rope suspension 
ted here from the 1840s to the middle of the 20" century. 
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Before that, till 1834, there used to be a wooden bridge. The local army 
set it on fire to keep the invading Dogra soldiers away. By doing so they 
managed to stave off the Dogras by two months. 

Tall mountains tower above both villages. The view is rewarding, 
and incentive enough to visit these villages. Besides, the air is cool and 
soothing even in summer. Wooden huts have, since the 1960s, mostly 
given way to less expensive, tin-roofed ones. 

Atholi is on the traditional route to Lahaul (HP). Ladakh is reached 
by crossing the Umasi La. 

Gulabgarh (6,300') is famous for its large village ‘green,’ the 
Gulabgarh Maidan. The ‘green’ has little grass. At the northeastern edge 
of the Maidan is an ancient Nag temple. It has been built inside a small 
square. Since the 1950s a ‘modern’ housing colony has come up at the 
eastern end of the Maidan. Most of these buildings are government 
offices and houses for government officers. The government rest house 
is at the other end. The Chinar Chowk and a well-stocked market are 
close to the Maidan. Almost all of Padar comes to this small market to 
shop, because it is the last market on the route (or the first one, from 
the viewpoint of the people of the surrounding mountains). There is a 
small Himachali hotel in the village. It serves only vegetarian food. There 
is a tea shop nearby. 

The Dogras, who built a fort here (shortly after 1834), founded this 
village. It is on the right bank of the river. The Maidan is some 60' 
(20m.) lower than Atholi. The fort is square and quite small. In its 
heyday, between ten and twelve Dogra soldiers would stay in it. The 
towers in the corners are round. The fort is made of alternate layers of 
stone and timber, with plaster atop the final layer. 

The ruins of Chatargarh are at a short distance from here. So is Mati 
village. 

Chatargarh: Chatar Singh of Chamba (HP) started work on this fort 
around 1650. Till 1834, there were a hundred and forty houses within 
the square fort. In that year Zorawar Singh attacked Padar and destroyed 
the fort completely. 

Mati is a charming village built on a flat mountain ledge across the 
Bhot stream. A small wooden bridge across the stream connects it with 
the northern edge of the Gulabgarh Maidan. 

The Buddhists of Gulabgarh: In the year 2001, there were around 
a thousand people in Gulabgarh. Nasir. Faridi estimates that the Hindus 
and Buddhists numbered around five hundred each. The obvious 
conclusioin is that they must have migrated here from Ladakh. They 
belong to the same Mongoloid racial stock, have the same culture, wear 
the same clothes and speak, well, the same language. (Each part of 
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Ladakh speaks a different dialect or language. A study of the variant 
spoken in Padar will indicate which part of Ladakh-or HP-they came here 
from. Based on the matrimonial links of Gulabgarh’s Buddhist elite | 
would suspect that they came from Zafiskar.) There is a fairly big 
Buddhist monastery in the village. 

Treks out of Gulabgarh: (See also the chapter on ‘Trekking,”’) 

i) To the northeast/ Machail-Zafiskar: Cross the Bhot stream in the 
direction of Mati. The route mostly runs parallel to the Bhot 
nallah. It first leads to Massu, which is 9km. from Gulabgarh 
and is one of the most important villages of Padar. The 
northeastern trail from here goes to Machail. Sumcham is the 
last village in Doda/ Jammu, before we cross the Umasi La to 
enter Zafiskar (Ladakh). Sumcham is often called ‘the valley of 
the Chenab.’ 

ii) To the southeast/ Pangi valley (HP): This is the route that follows 
the Chandrabhaga upstream. Sohal, nine kilometres from 
Gulabgarh, is perhaps the most important village en route. Sansari 
is the last village in Doda/ J&K before we cross into HP. The 
route ultimately leads to Killar, the headquarters of Pangi valley. 


Other important places in Doda 


Batote: (c.1560m./ 5116', 113km. from Jammu, on the highway to 
Srinagar). Before Independence it was not possible for tourists to spend 
a night at Patni Top. So, they would instead stay at Kud (Udhampur), 
which is immediately south of Patni Top, or Batote, which is immediately 
to its north. Both are on the national highway. Batote is somewhat 
warmer than Patni Top but, being in the snow zone, temperatures are 
much lower than in the Plains. Besides, Batote does not have as dense 
forests. There is a small Sikh community and a majestically situated 
gurudwara. 
Till the 1960s, Batote was seen as a health resort. The Dogra Maharajas 
Set up a sanatorium for people suffering from TB (tuberculosis). 
Accommodation (government as well as private sector) and food are 
cheaper than at Patni Top. 
Bhal Padri: Four kilometres east of Padri (see below), Bhal Padri is 
a set of scenic little valleys that, to quote a government publication, are 


‘traversed’ by ‘hundreds of milky streams and rivulets’. The eponymous 
peak is at roughly 10,600’, 


Bhandarkot: It is here that the Chandra and Bhaga rivers, flowing 
down from Padar, Marwah an 


d Chhatroo, merge to become River 
Chandrabhaga, a name that, from here onwards, shrinks to ‘Chenab’. 
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Bhandarkot is the base for treks to Warwan, Dachhan, Marwah; the 
Nun-Kun peaks and Brahma. It is also a favourite of rock-climbers. 

Chinta valley: This beautiful, wooded valley, through which the 
Chinta nallah flows, has a mean elevation of around 6,500. It is at the 
centre of several attractive places, including: 

i) Thuba, which is on the other side of the Chinta nallah. This is 
the highest point between Bhaderwah town and Chinta. It has an 
ancient temple dedicated to Lord Shiv. The path between Baggan 
and Thuba provides for a pleasant horse-ride. 

ii) | Subarnag is. the name of a peak (10,200') as well as of the 
temple there. Both can be reached by a bridle path that branches 
off from the Bhaderwah-Chinta road, six kilometres before Chinta. 
From this peak you can get a panoramic view of the Bhaderwah 
and Chinta valleys. There is a large and picturesque pasture here, 
which is green during the season. 

Dachhan: This is a remote, and thus impoverished and unspoilt, 
trout-rich, mountainous region of the Kishtwar sub-division. It has been 
a favourite with trekkers since the British ‘Raj,’ being host to trekking 
routes to celebrated peaks like the Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh and Sickle 
North. 

In scenic Mathralla there are several springs, one of which emerges 
from the feet of a rock sculpture of a cow. 

There is an important national park in the region, one of only three 
in the state (see ‘Wildlife’). 

Jai valley (pron. ja-ee): 35km. from Bhaderwah town, this pretty 
valley stretches over six kilometres. Much of the area consists of fine 
pastures. Gaddis (Hindu cowherds) graze their flock here in summer. It 
is very popular with niche tourists. There are many historical temples in 
the coniferous hills nearby. Jai has a designated camping site, as well as 
a Forest Rest House and a sarai (traditional dormitory). The pasture is at 
roughly 7,000'. 

Khani Top: This is a green picnic spot 25km. from Bhaderwah 
town, famous for the views that it affords at sunrise and sunset. Trekkers 
use it as a base camp before climbing the Ashapati peak (which is located 
on the J&K-H.P. border). 

Lal Dramman: 15km. north-east of Doda town, this is a picturesque 
place surrounded by deodar and fir trees. 

Machail is famous for its sapphire mines, which are not open to the 
public. Its biggest tourist attraction is the shrine of Chandi Mata. This is 
also the place where the equally famous Machail Yatra (pilgrim-trek) 
comes to an end. (The pilgrimage starts in Bhaderwah.) It takes two 
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days to trek from Atholi (Padar) to Machail, through Gulabgarh. Yoy 
have to spend the night at Chashoti: 

If you trek from here to Zanskar, you should plan on, spending the 
night at Rujwass. 

The Machail Yatra: This celebrated, 7-day pilgrimage (ydtrd) takes 
place in the second week of August. 

DAY ONE: Thousands of pilgrims gather at Chinote (Bhaderwah) 
on, or on the night before, the first day of the yatra. They walk behind 
a holy mace, which is carried by the designated cleric. The mace is 
decorated with colourful festoons. Every year devotees try to make the 
mace look more attractive and colourful than in previous years. 

When the procession begins its journey (and also several times en 
route), devotees cry out, ‘Jai Chandi Gosh!’ (“Glory to goddess Chandi!’) 
The holy mace and the procession pass through several villages and 
towns, at each of which the mace is worshipped. On the first day these 
halting points include Bhala, Pranu, Pul Doda, Premnagar, Thathri and 
Kandni. At each stop the local people greet the pilgrims and offer them 
sweetened water, halwa (a sweet), channa (cooked grams) and puri (a 
bread). And at each stop some local people join the procession. 

The biggest free kitchens and congregational prayers are organised 
at Pul Doda, Thathri and Kandni. The people pray for peace and prosperity 
for all humanity. These prayers are chanted in as many languages as the 
regions from which the pilgrims have come: Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Dogri, 
Bhaderwahi and PAdri. 

Before it became possible to travel by bus, pilgrims would follow the 
mace on foot. However, by the end of the 20" century the pilgrims were 
all travelling by bus, jeep and car. At every stop a couple of buses would 
join the caravan. 

The Pilgrims camp in Kishtwar town for their first night halt. In 
2001, for instance, there were fifty buses in the caravan by the time it 
reached Kishtwar. The people of Kishtwar gather in large numbers to 
receive the holy mace and the pilgrims. 

The camp is normally established in the Government Girls’ Higher 
Secondary School. Kitchens are set up in the premises to feed the 
pilgrims, who sleep in and around the school. 

In the evening thousands of people, pilgrims as well as local folk, 
gather in the school’s compound to participate in a religious congregation. 
Invited speakers deliver lectures on various aspects of the Hindu religion. 
Their interpretation of Hinduism is usually liberal. The speakers normally 
emphasise a brotherhood of man that cuts across religious lines. 
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DAY TWO: The pilgrims have to wake up very early. They go over 
to the Shiv Temple, Vassar, Kishtwar, to offer early-morning prayers. 
After an early breakfast they leave for Atholi (Padar), where they camp 
on the second night. 

DAY THREE: The third day’s journey begins at Massu (Padar). In 
2001, the number of pilgrims had swelled to 12,000 by the third morning. 

The trek is extremely picturesque. A substantial part of the track 
runs along the banks of the Bot Nallah stream. The pilgrim is now in the 
valley where sapphires are mined. 

Chishoti is the village where the mace rests on the third night. It is 
housed in the Kalka ji temple, where it is worshipped at night. 

There are forests all around the village. Chishoti is known for the 
hospitality of its people and the extreme cold of its winters. The people 
of Chishoti invite the pilgrims, total strangers all of them, into their 
houses for the night. They fetch water from the spring for their guests 
and also serve them tea. 

Around dusk the pilgrims and their hosts start singing religious songs. 
Most of these songs are devoted to Machail Mata, the goddess of the 
pilgrimage. This goes on till late in the night. 

DAY FOUR: Once again the pilgrims leave the camp very early in the 
day. They reach Machail, or, more precisely, the Chandi Dhaém Machail 
(Padar) by around two in the afternoon. Most of the journey is on foot, 
because buses can’t ply on the rough hilly track. Many devotees, including 
women, walk barefoot. This is a sign of humility before the goddess. 
Devotees also seek to please the goddess by putting themselves to 
discomfort. 

Including the return journey, which follows the same route in reverse, 
the whole pilgrimage takes seven days. 

Mughal Maidan: Literally ‘the meadow/ playground of the Mughals,’ 
this plain on the banks of River Chhatroo is 24km. from Kishtwar town. 
It is said that this was the battlefield where the Mughals met with fierce 
resistance from, and lost hundreds of their men to, the Kishtwari army 
when they invaded Kishtwar through the Synthan Pass-Singhpora route. 

Today the same route is a popular and picturesque trek that leads 
from the Maidan, through Singhpora, to Wello, a village near Kokernag 
in Kashmir. The highest point en route is at 11,570. There is a variety 
of wildlife in the forests on the hills around the Maidan. 

Nakseen is east of Kishtwar town. Named after a celebrated Buddhist 
saint, this pretty village is located amidst mountainous forests. 

Nalthi Basti: Ten kilometres from Bhaderwah town, Nalthi Basti is a 
deodar forest near a large pasture. It is also a base camp from which 
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trekkers branch off to various peaks (of up to 10,500’), passes and pastures 
mainly Sarthal (in Banni valley, ‘Kathua district’) but also to Bhaderwah 
town. Flowers grow plentifully in season. Because of winds from the snow- 
covered mountains around it, Nalthi Basti is cold even in summer, 

Padri Galli: Padri, at 10,500 and 40km. from Bhaderwah town, is 
the pass that leads to Chamba. (There is a regular bus service between 
Bhaderwah and Chamba.) The Mani Mahesh pilgrimage (y4tra) travels 
through this pass every July. Snowfall is heavy (up to 5 metres) in most 
years. Snow continues to be found on the pass till June. There are big 
grassy meadows nearby because of which Padri is a sought-after picnic 
ground. Its dimensions also make it a vast riding ground where horses 
can (and do) gallop. 

Patni Top: The most popular summer pleasure resort in all Jammu 
province is partly in Doda and partly in Udhampur district. Because of 
its altitude, Patni Top is considerably colder than, say, Srinagar town on 
any given day. In January 1993, in the face of openly expressed scepticism 
about the possibility of skiing on the ‘baby slopes’ of Patni Top, as 
Secretary, Tourism, I encouraged my staff and colleagues to conduct 
skiing courses at Patni Top, an experiment that has been incredibly 
successful-and not just with beginners. 

Ramban; (2400') The areas around this congested highway town are 
fairly scenic. Ramban is well-located (on the national highway, 148km. from 
Jammu, on the right bank of river Chenab) and is known for inexpensive 
food (and accommodation). It is not in the snow zone. Therefore, it can be 
quite warm. Being a sub-divisional headquarters it has various administrative 
facilities (hospital, courts, police etc.) not available at any other place on the 
highway between Jammu and Srinagar, except at Udhampur town, which 
1s an even more important administrative headquarters. 

Ramsu: (4100) This is a nondescript village on the National Highway; 
Just ahead of Ramban. Most people pass it by without a second look. 
And yet it has always been known for its good climate. 

Reushira: There is an old temple of the Goddess Durga (see Festivals 
ve) on this peak (11,000, which overlooks the under-explored Chiralla 
area and also towers above the Chinta and Jai valleys of Bhaderwah. 

Sanasar: This is a large and beautiful mountain-top meadow 18km. 
from Patni Top. In 1993, I got much of it converted into a six-hole, free, 
public golf course. (Anil Goswami, my successor in office, expanded it 
to nine holes.) Para-gliding courses (again started by my colleagues and 
me in 1993) are held in the summers. The J&K TDC offers holiday 
cottages during the summers, (In the winters much of the road to 


Sanasar is under snow.) The resort straddles the Doda and Udhampur 
districts. 


abo 
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Sarthal: 18km. from Kishtwar, Sarthal is best known for the cave 
temple of the eighteen-armed Devi Athara Bhuja. The deity is also known 
as Sri Ashtadash Bhuji Devi. (There is another Sarthal in Banni, Kathua.) 

The legend: The Mother Goddess (Devi) is said to have come to this 
cave from Hari Parbat (Srinagar). Like most visitors from Kashmir, she 
entered through the Singhpora pass. 

The story of the temple: In ancient times, Kishtwar had a king called 
Agardev. He ordered that a road be constructed. While digging the earth 
his road-gang discovered an idol of Jagadamba Maha Maya. The king got 
a temple constructed at Agral to enshrine the idol in. Later, some people 
destroyed the temple. The idol disappeared. 

Many years later, a farmer from Agral took his cow to a forest 
(where Sarthal now is) to graze. The cow would sometimes lick a large 
rock in that forest. Whenever it did so, the cow would produce enormous 
quantities of milk. One day, a very good-looking little girl appeared before 
the farmer. She asked him to remove that rock, because the missing idol 
of the goddess lay buried beneath it. He did as he was bid. 

Word reached King Maha Singh who got a temple built at the spot 
where the idol was found. He also encouraged people to settle near the 
temple. It was thus that Sarthal village was founded. (According to a 
variant, someone called Rajesh Kirti Singh built the temple.) 

There is a legend in Kishtwar about the time when the Mughals 
attacked Kishtwar (1620). Apparently the blessings of the goddess ensured 
that the Mughals were miraculously repulsed. Koki Devi is said to have 
single-handedly pushed the Mughal army back. (The chapter on “The 
History of Kishtwar’ has a different take on the events of 1620. The 
people of Bhaderwah similarly believe that their guardian deity helped 
contain Emperor Akbar. In Anantnag there is a similar belief that the 
blessings of a [Muslim] saint ensured the Kashmiris’ initial victories over 
the Mughals.) 

The fair: Every year in July/ August a very famous fair is held here 
to celebrate the birth anniversary of the goddess. The exact date is -the 
Har Shudhai Ashtmi of the Hindu calendar. One of its highlights is that 
devotees, possessed by the Devi, walk on fire. The fair is so important 
that the government gives employees posted in the area a day off to 
attend the fair. 

A procession of pilgrims forms at the Sri Gauri Shanker temple, 
Sarkoot, around noon. It arrives at Sarthal in the late afternoon. 

Sartingal (also Satringal): Several mountain streams pass through 
the plains of Sartingal. They distinguish this little known area, which is 
at the southern end of Bhaderwah. The Kailash and Ashapati hills are 
nearby, as are forests. As a result the air is fresh and fragrant. The 
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village is above the right bank of the Haluni stream. Major mountain 
routes pass through here. These include the Bhaderwah-Padri pass-Chamba 
track. Another route leads to Basohli, through the Chhatar Dhar pass, 

Seoj Dhar meadow: One of the prettiest spots in all Jammu region, 
this meadow is ringed by tall mountains, some of them permanently 
covered with snow. The Kailash Kund lake is in the south. The dhar/ 
meadow is the base camp for the annual Kailash Yatra pilgrimage, which 
commences in Bhaderwah town. There is a picturesque, clear-water 
river, also known as Seoj, in the west. It originates in the hills around 
the Kund. It takes the meadow down a slope, also in the west, towards 
Ramnagar (‘Udhampur’ district). Because of its vastness, the meadow is 
often compared with some of Kashmir’s better known resorts. (The Seoj 
peak is 11,600' high.) 

Shivgarh is 15km. southeast of Patni Top and almost as beautiful. 
The road, however, is not very good for motor cars. Think trekking/ 
adventure tourism instead. 

Surli Kund is 12km. ahead of Sanasar and noted for its picturesque 
surroundings. 

Tatta Pani is located on one of the trekking routes mentioned under 
‘Warwan’ below and on the ‘Yurdu-Rangdum’ trek mentioned in the 
chapter “Trekking in Jammu’. The place is a spa, famous for its hot- 
water springs. Tatta means ‘hot’; pani means ‘water’. The sulphur- 
heated, almost boiling, waters of Tatta Pani are said to help in the 
treatment of skin diseases and rheumatic pains. You can cook—at the 
very least heat—your food in these waters, as most picnickers do. Tatta 
Pani is a great favourite of the Kashmiris, who visit these springs for a 
cure. A Forest Rest House and a Visitors’ Shed are available. 

Warwan: This picturesque valley, located next to Dachhan, stretches 
between the Hanzi and Inshan villages. There is a trek leading from 
Inshan to Pahalgam (Kashmir), through Margan Top (c.13,000'). Another 


trek begins at Nopachi and oes past Tatta Pani to the Nun Kun glacier 
in Kargil district (Ladakh). ; 


Areas in the Warwan valle 
Inshan, Tuiller, Dashbal, Nopa 
Pani, and Marwah. 


Warwan valley is dotted with several pretty meadows where nomadic 
cowherds and shepherds graze their flock. The Marwah river runs through 
the valley. There Is trout, including the rainbow trout, weighing between 
two and six kilograms apiece, in parts of this river. 

Zumum Palmar: This is a meadow with woods around it. It is five 


kilometres. from Kuriya Palmar, towards the hill. The famous ziarat of 
Zain Shah Saheb is the biggest draw of the place. 


y known for their scenic beauty include 
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Jammu City 


Jammu District is, in terms of population, by far the biggest of the 14 
districts of Jammu and Kashmir. It thus has the largest number of seats 
in the legislative assembly of the state. The district has an area of 3,097 
square kilometres. In 1991, its population was estimated at 13.07 lakh 
(1.3 million). Its 2001 population was 15.14 lakh (1.5 million). 

Almost 28 per cent of this population belongs to the Scheduled 
Castes (SCs), making it the district with the highest SC population in the 
State, as a percentage as well as in absolute numbers. (The SCs have 
traditionally enjoyed a much higher status in all of Jammu province than 
in the rest of the country. This is partly because of the relatively enlightened 
policies of the Dogra maharajas. For instance, they allowed the SCs to 
enter temples as early as in the early 20" century.) 

After the partition (and independence) of India Jammu has played 
host to successive waves of migrants. In 1947, the migrants came from 
West Punjab (now in Pakistan), in 1947-48, 1965 and 1971 from areas 
of the state under the illegal occupation of Pakistan, and, since 1990, 
from the Valley of Kashmir. This has given the district—and in particular 
the city of the same name—a cosmopolitan character. 

This migration has also meant that the city’s population jumped from 
2.23 lakh (0.2 million) in 1981 to an estimated 7.5 lakh (may be even 9 
lakh) by the mid-1990s, spread over an area of 112 square kilometres. 
(The district has nine towns, including Jammu city. It has 1192 villages, 
of which 1054 have electricity and piped water.) 

According to the 1981 census 4.2 percent of the people of the 
district are Muslim. (I suspect this does not include the migratory Gujjar 
and Bakerwal tribes.) The Sikhs are almost 7.5 percent. There is a tiny 
Christian minority. The Hindus are, thus, 87 percent of the district’s 
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population. There is also a very small but affluent and mainly urban Jain 
community. 

1981 census figures: The total population of the district was 9.43,395: 
Hindus-8,24,209, Sikhs-72,034, Muslims-40,309, and Christians-5,4 13. 

Languages spoken; Dogri is the language spoken by the people of the 
hilly part of the district, and by the indigenous people of the city. It is 
also spoken in Kathua and Udhampur. It has its own script, Takri. 
However, only a few Dogras are even aware of this fact. Takri gave way 
to the Devnagari script around the end of the 19"/ beginning of the 20 
century. By the middle of the 20" century very few people in Jammu 
wrote or read Dogri in either script. 

Even the Dogra maharajas preferred to do their official work in 
Persian and, later, Urdu, rather than in Dogri or Kashmiri. Punjabi is 
spoken by the older migrants, and in villages in the plains bordering the 
Punjab. The 1990 migrants speak Kashmiri. Urdu, the official language 
of the state, is in something of a decline. The generation born after 1947 
prefers Hindi as their first or, after English, second language. 

Literacy: Srinagar and Jammu have traditionally been the most literate 
cities of the state, in that order. Since 1990, however, Jammu has 
reversed the order. The 2001 census revealed that 76.54 per cent of 
Jammu district was literate. 

Geography: The district is located between 74°24’ and 75°18° east 
(longitude) and between 32°50’ and 33°30’ north (latitude). More than 
half the district consists of mostly treeless, semi-arid hills. The highest 
point in the district is a picnic spot called See Galla in the Dansal area. 
It is a steep, 45-minute/ 3- kilometre trek from the motorable road to this 
‘pass.’ 

Economy: The plains of the district (especially the R.S. Pura- for 
Ranbir Singh Pura—area) grow expensive basmati rice. This has 
traditionally ensured Punjab-style prosperity for the area- and for its large 
SC population. 

Since 1987, the number of pilgrims visiting the holy shrine of Sri 
Mata Vaishno Devi Ji has been going up by more than 10 percent a year, 
crossing sixty lakh (six million) in 2004. All of them have to pass through 
Jammu city. Most of them use Jammu’s airport, bus terminus or railway 
station. This has resulted in enormous prosperity for the city- and for all 
the villages between Jammu city and the Darbar of the Goddess, indeed 
for all the villages on the highway leading to the Darbar. 

The boom in pilgrims coincided with the disturbances in Kashmir 
(1990 onwards)—traditionally the more affluent province. This resulted 
in business- and regional corporate headquarters- shifting from Srinagar, 
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thitherto the undisputed economic capital of the state, to Jammu. This 
was also a period when Jammu got an engineering college, as well as its 
second medical college. Add to this a network of small institutes that 
teach computer software or help students train for tests that get them 
into jobs or a technical education, and during the 1990s Jammu also 
became an educational capital of sorts. 

So, in the dawn of the new millennium, Jammu City is something of 
a boomtown with relatively little unemployment at the lower-end and, 
reputedly, Asia’s second highest automobile density per kilometre of 
roads- second only to Tokyo. 


Hospitals 


Jammu is well served by a large number of government and private 
hospitals. The main hospital is in the Government Medical College, which 
is behind the hilltop KC cinema and is less than two kilometres from the 
main bus stand/ BC Road. There is a district hospital in Gandhi Nagar, 
less than half a kilometre from the national highway. On the highway 
‘bypass’ there is a major hospital within what is generally known as the 
‘Batra Hospital/ Medical College’ (officially the Acharya Shri Chander 
Medical College and Hospital). There is also a Chest Diseases (CD) 


Hospital, a Government Hospital for Children and a Dental Hospital (on 
BC Road). 


Chemists 


While there are chemists all over the town, they are concentrated near 
the Government Medical College and at the Shalamar Chowk (which is 


the heart of the city and close to the Ranbireshwar [Shiv] temple). All 
neighbourhood markets have at least one chemist’s shop. 


How to get to Jammu 


Jammu is the only place in the State that you can reach by road, rail and 
air. It is S87km. from here to Delhi by road. (The route is: 108 km. to 


Pathankot, another 109km. to Jalandhar, 58km. to Ludhiana, then 109km. 
to Ambala, followed by 203km. to Delhi.) 


Chandigarh is 436km. by road Amritsar 243km a 
: ; .. Katra 48km., Kulu 
389km., Manali 428km. and Srinagar 297km. 

You can fly from’ Jammu to Delhi, Srinagar, Chandigarh and Leh. 
Because of the huge pilgrim traffic to Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji, there are 
trains to most parts of India. Delhi is an overnight journey by train (or 
bus, taxi or car). For that reason many people find the train journey more 


time-efficient than going to Delhi by air. 
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Climate: Jammu is the only district in the state where it does not 
snow. Its climate is much like Delhi’s except that it is generally three 
degrees celsius cooler at any given time of the year. Nights are much 
cooler than Delhi’s though. Day temperatures in summer are known to 
have gone up to 44 degrees celsius (around 4 degrees cooler than Delhi’s 
hottest). Winter nights have sometimes touched 2 degrees celsius (but 
never zero). 3 or 4°C is the lowest it gets in most years. The minimum 
hovered around 0.4°C in 1945 and also in the third week of January 
2001, which is the lowest temperature ever recorded in the city. 


Jammu City 


Jammu is justly famous for its temples. In fact itis known as the City 
of Temples. However, the very fame of Jammu’s temples tends to 
overshadow its palaces, fort, city forests and powerful ziarats. 

Since the town has been built entirely on a slope, the altitude varies 
from a little less than 1000' at the airport to 1300 in the old town. 

Hutchison and Vogel wrote in 1933, “The town of Jammu stands on 
the right bank of the Tawi river at the point where it leaves the low hills. 
It is built on three terraces rising one behind the other, the highest- on 
which the palace stands- being towards the north. Viewed on the approach 
from the plains the palace presents a picturesque appearance, with the 
low hills of the Savalaks [sic] in the back-ground, rising tier upon tier 
till the horizon is closed in by the snowy range of the Pir Panjal... The 
finest view of all is from Ramnagar to the north of the town, overlooking 
the Tawi valley. Here stands a striking pile of buildings erected by the 
late Raja Sir Amar Singh, with the frontage of the river and in tastefully 
laid out grounds. 

“Jammu contains a large cluster of temples on the lower terrace, but 
all of them seem to be of recent date. [See below for the dates-PD.] 

“The town was originally fortified towards the south, fronting the 
Tawi, but the walls are now in a crumbling condition, and have been 
breached in many places. [Every visitor to Jammu has to pass through 
the Gumat Chowk, just before the main bus terminal. There are steps 
leading up to the town from here. From this point, and as you climb the 
steps, you can still see the stately walls of the old fortifications, both on 
the left and the right. PD.]... 

“Jammu contains no ancient remains to in 
any great antiquity... It was not a place of any imp’ : 
or tenth century, when, according to the Tarikh i Kashmir i 
is said to have been founded.” 


dicate that it is a place of 
ortance till the ninth 
Azami, it 
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Places of tourist importance 


If Bahu Mata is the presiding deity of Jammu, the dargah of Peer 
Budhan Ali Shah Saheb (“Peer Baba”) is the other shrine that Protects 
Jammuites. 

Bahu Temple and Fort: The shrine of Maha Kali is considered 
second only to that of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji in terms of spiritual 
power. It is better known as the temple of Bahu or Bawey Wali Mat4 
and is located in the Bahu Fort. 

Tuesday is the main day of worship at the temple. Sunday is a close 
second. The temple has two fairs every year, during the spring and 
autumn navardtrds. 

History (and some legends): The present temple building was 
completed in 1822, shortly after the coronation of Gulab Singh as the 
Raja of Jammii. The fort and the Mansabdar’s Palace inside it were 
constructed in 1820. 

However, the sanctum of the shrine, especially the black stone image 
of the goddess, is said to be as old as Jammu city itself. It is dated to 
somewhere between 1400 BC and 2500 BC. Dr. RD Gupta suggests that 
the temple might have been built in 3400 BC! 


King Bahu Lochan is generally credited with the authorship of the 
first Bahu fort and shrine. Dr. DC Sharma writes that rulers of the Bahu 
dynasty (which came to an end around AD 1675) constructed both the 
fort and the shrine. It is possible that they did so—but not the buildings 
that you see today. A Thakur-dwara (temple) of Lord Shiv probably 
existed where the present shrine is.2 


The township of Bahu is slightly older than ancient Jammu, which 
used to be its twin town. Toda 


: y both are part of the same town, Jammu. 
A river separates the two. 


The original temple and its library are said to have been destroyed 
around A.D. 1398. They remained in a State of ruin till Raja Gulab Singh 


rebuilt the temple. His son, Maharaja Ranbir Sifigh might possibly have 
made some further improvements, 


___ The black stone icon is believed to have been brought from Ayodhya 
in central India. If we acce 


pt the theory that the rulers of ancient Jammd 
belonged to an Ayodhya family, this legend fits. 

Shilliah charand (animal Sacrifice): At several temples in the Jammu 
hills, animals (mostly sheep and goats) used to be sacrificed on particular 
occasions. This is still done in Nepal and Assam, and at the Jaurhiafi 

et 
1. Gupta, Dr RD, ‘Shakti shrine of Jammu. 


: »’ Daily Excelsior, 24 April, 2005. 
2. Gupta, Dr RD, ‘Shakti shrine of Jammu 


» Daily Excelsior, 24 April, 2005. 
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Mata temple of Kathua district. It was so even at the temple of the 
Bawey Wali Mata till the reign of Maharaja Pratap Singh (1885-1925). As 
in Islam, devotees of Bawey Wali Mata would sacrifice animals in order 
to please the deity, often in thanksgiving for some prayer that has been 
answered. 

During Maharaja Pratap’s era, a saint used to meditate in the nearby 
temple of Lord Narsimha. He was so offended by the slaughter of 
animals in the temple of Maha Kali that he tossed her idol into River 
Tawi. The goddess then appeared before the Maharaja in a dream. She 
told him that the saint was right. Animal sacrifice had to stop. The 
Maharaja agreed to ban the practice. The saint brought the idol out of the 
river and installed it once again in the sanctum.? 

The bit about the dream could be a legend, but the rest is recorded 
history—and very recent history at that. Till well into the 20" century, 
and much after the ban, animals continued to be brought to the temple. 
They would still be kept in the enclosure meant for sacrificial animals. 
However, instead of killing them, some sacred water would be sprinkled 
on the animals, to symbolise their slaughter. Holy chants would be muttered 
as the water was sprayed on the goats. The way the goats turned their 
heads during this ritual indicated whether or not the deity had accepted 
the devotee’s sacrifice—and, thus, his prayers. 

The animals would leave the temple alive. Since then all offerings 
made at the temple have been vegetarian. 

The protector of Jammit: Jammu City is around 36 km. from the 
nearest Pakistan border. During the 1965 war Pakistani bomber aeroplanes 
entered Indian airspace and hovered over the town one night. However, 
they did not drop their bombs, on the city. (So far we are with recorded 
facts.) The story in Jammu is that years later when the Pakistani pilots 
were asked why they did not bomb Jammu, though they easily could have, 
they said that they could not see the city. Instead they saw a small sea, 
with a young girl in red standing on its surface. Jammuites believe that it 
was the Mata, who invariably wears a red sari, who thus protected them. 

(Some Jammu Muslims told me the same story, but with a small 
twist. They, too, said that Pakistani bombers had hovered over Jammu 


3. Ina variant of this legend, Maharaja Ranbir Sifigh learnt in a dream that the black 
stone idol of Bawey Wali Mata had been lying on the bed of River Tawi since 
A.D. 1398-99. The deity told Maharaja Ranbir where precisely the icon was. She 
also instructed the Maharaja to reconstruct the temple. 

The problem with this theory is that Maharaja Ranbir ruled from 1857 to 1885, 
whereas the temple and palace had almost certainly been reconstructed between 
1820 and 1822. 
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in 1965. In fact they insisted that this had happened during the 197] war 
as well. However, their theory was that Pakistan did not bomb Jammu 
because its pilots found no military installations worth bombing in the 
town. But, in that case, why did Pakistan send its bombers to Jammu 
city at all? Surely bombers don’t set out on missions without deciding 
on the target in advance.) 

Nearby shrines: According to Dr DC Sharma, Raja Sarang Dey 
constructed the mosque right outside the Bahu Fort, in order to ‘win 
favours from Mughal ruler Aurafigzéb.’ 

Also near the fort is the samadhi of Baba Amboo. He is the presiding 
deity of the Khajuria clan of Brahmins. They visit the shrine throughout 
the year, but once every year they gather there in large numbers for mass 
prayers—and festivity. 

Méla Bahu Fort (fair): Also called the Ram Navami fair, the Méla 
Bahu Fort is held twice a year during the navaratras of Chaitr-Baisakh 
(March-April) and Assuj/ Aswayuj/ Ashvin (September-October). Tens 
of thousands of people attend. 

The one held in spring is the more important of the two. The eighth 
(ashtami) and ninth (navmi) days of the nine-day spring navardatras are 
when the biggest, and most colourful, crowds gather at the temple. The 
government observes a public holiday on that occasion so that all Jammuites 
can attend. 

Even though | got the present shopping complex near the fort built, 
it isn’t quite what I wanted. Had there been less mob-pressure, the complex 
would have been very different, These shopkeepers do good business on 
Tuesdays and Sundays, but it is during the navaratras that this complex 


really comes alive. They sell all kinds of toys, rural costume jewellery, 


trinkets, brightly coloured Clothes and, of course, sweets and other 
foodstuffs. In addition, hawkers set up a parallel bazar selling similar 
things. Buskers and street performers add to the merriment. This used to 
be one of the many rural fairs of Jammi, but it has got quite urbanised. 

The Bagh i Bahu, a terraced garden below the Bahu Forté, with 
fountains and a small lake, is the city’s most popular picnic spot. The 


then chief minister, Mr. G.M. Shah, establi it in i t shape in 
Aina 158 » established it in its present shap 


There is a smaller, Mughal 
it (and saw the project throu 
Mr. G.C. Saxena. The landsc 
fort from the inside was a 
octagonal platforms built aro 
to sit on. We ‘cannibalised’ 
We cleaned up and renovat 


Style garden just outside the fort. I designed 
gh) on behalf of the Governor of the state, 
aping and beautification of the then unkempt 
Iso part of my project. In particular I got 
und large trees inside the complex for people 
rubble found inside the fort for these ‘seats.’ 
ed the pond on the highest terrace and also 
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restored the ‘breeze room’ facing the river. In addition we planted turf 
where there once had been rubble and used the rubble to create steps 
(and a ramp) leading to the upper terrace. 

Before 1947, during the Dogra era, a canon would be fired from the 
fort at eight-hourly intervals—at 4am, 12 noon and 8pm.* This tradition 
was similar to that of the royal crier in European kingdoms (spoofed 
routinely in The Wizard of Id comic strip) who would shout from atop 
a tower, ‘It is 4 o’clock and all is well.’ The Dogra canon, like the royal 
crier, was meant to inform the public, in an age when personal wrist- 
watches were not very common, that the day had made another transition. 
And all was well. 


Every Thursday much of Jammu either heads southwards to the 
enormously popular and powerful shrine of Peer Baba or northwards on 
the National Highway, through the Ramnagar city forest to Panch Peer. 
(Panch means five and is pronounced ‘punj’-to rhyme with grunge- in 
Dogri.) Hindus vastly outnumber Muslims at both Islamic shrines. Peer 
Baba’s shrine normally has a large number of Sikh devotees, partly 
because of its connection with two Sikh gurus. 

The 16" century shrine of Peer Baba at Satwari was renovated in 
1985, and is just ahead of the airport. A roof and walls were built around 
it in 1998. Till then the shrine was roofless, as is the tradition in the 
Punjab and Jammu. Shah Saheb, a bachelor and a vegetarian who mainly 
lived on milk, was born in Talwandi (Punjab) in the 15th century and 
was a contemporary of Guru Nanak Dev ji. 

Peer Baba is one of the generic names for respected Muslim saints. 
The saint of this shrine was popularly known as Hazrat Baba Buddhan 
Shah. His formal name was Shams-ud-Din Fard-i-Wahid Imad-ul-Mulk. 
There is said to be a shrine dedicated to him at Anandpur Saheb (Punjab). 

The Satwari shrine is right next to the Jammu airport. The airstrip 
has, at least since the 1960s, needed to be expanded, so that the kind of 
aircraft that came in after the 1950s could land there. The obvious place 
to expand the airport is into the premises of the holy shrine. It is said 
that plans were drawn up on two separate occasions to either shift the 
entire shrine or at least to extend the runway in its direction. According 
to a modern legend, the officers who drew up those plans died in two 
separate air crashes. That the crashes took place is beyond doubt. Did 
the senior officers who died in those air accidents plan to expand the 
runway at the expense of the holy shrine? This needs to be verified. 


4. Gupta, Dr. RD, ‘Shakti shrine of Jammu,’ Daily Excelsior, 24 April, 2005. 
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Raghunath Mandir, Raghunath Bazar: Maharaja Gulab Singh 
commenced work on this seventeen temple complex, in the crowded 
downtown “bazar” named after it, in 1851. It was left to his son, Ranbir 
Singh, to inaugurate it six years later. (According to another version, 
Gulab Singh commenced work on the temple in 1835 and Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh completed it in 1860.) 

This is the biggest temple complex in Jammu and, arguably, the most 
popular temple north of Benares. There are hundreds of thousands of 
saligrams in the complex. These are little stones, each of which represents 
a deity from the Hindu pantheon. Thus the temple has representations of 
almost all Hindu deities, whose number is countless. The emphasis, 
thaugh, ison the various incarnations of Lord Vishnu. (As mentioned 
earlier, the Dogra kings claimed to be Suraj Vanshis, and thus descendants 
of Sri Ram, an incarnation of Lord Vishnu.) 

The complex houses a rich collection of ancient texts and 
manuscripts. Sheets of gold cover the three walls of the inner sanctum. 
The smaller temples around the main temple belong to the various gods 
and goddesses of the Ramayan. There also are temples dedicated to Lord 
Shiv and Lord Ganesh. 

Raghunath Temple, Purani Mandi: While researching for this book 
I learnt that Raja Mal Dev had constructed Jammu’s first public buildings 
in the 14" century in what is now the Purani Mandi. The present Raghunath 
temple, however, dates only to A.D. 1888. Rani Bandral, the wife of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, built it. As its name suggests, it is a Ram temple. 
It has paintings depicting the lives of Sri Ram and Sri Krishn. 

The Ranbireshwar temple, built in 1883 by Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
(1857-85), is the biggest Shiva temple in north India. The largest lingam in 
the temple is seven-feet high. (A lingam, called ling in much of north India, 
looks like an inverted thimble and is a phallic symbol.) The temple also has 
twelve Shiv Lingams made of crystal, between 15 and 38cm. high. In 
addition, there are 1,25,000 tiny bona (dwarf) lingams, brought from the 
central Indian River Narmada, and embedded on two raised platforms. 

The Peer Kho cave temple, close to River Tawi, and the Panj Vakhtar 
temple am the other important Shiv temples. The Peer Kho is said to have 
been built by Raja Ajaib Dev in the 15th century for the saint Siddha 
Ghareeb Nath. Peer Kho consists of two caves which are some twenty or 
thirty feet below the ground level. The fifteenth century Shiv mandir at 
Panj Vakhtar (just off Residency Road) is the oldest surviving temple in 
town. (Peer Kho is around 2km. from Residency Road, on the outer 
‘circular’ road that leads to the radio station and Raj Bhawan.) 

Peer Mittha was a contemporary of Ghareeb Nath. Both saints 
were famous for their prophesies and miracles. An imambara and a Shia 
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(Shiite) mosque are located near the Peer’s tomb. (An imambara, or the 
abode of the imam, is a Shiite house of worship.) 

The Peer Mittha neighbourhood takes its name after the shrine of the 
same name. The shrine, in turn, got its name from the sweet (mittha) 
tempered saint (peer), Qutab-e-Alam, better known as Peer Mittha (died 
1467). [According to another version, he was thus known because the 
only offerings that he would accept in life as well as in the centuries after 
his death would be a pinch of sugar.] The shrine is in the heart of 
Jammu, being about two kilometres from the City Chowk, up a slope. 

The saint, who was probably born in Iran, first migrated to Lahore. 
From there he made a brief journey to Jammu, a city which he so fell 
in love with that he ignored his brother Syed Fateh Ali’s pleas to return 
to Lahore. Instead, he offered to play a game of chess with Fateh on the 
condition that the winner would decide whether to go or stay. The peer 
won and his entire family agreed to settle in Jammu. (The other graves 
in the shrine are those of Fateh Ali and family.) The shrine is the starting 
point of the annual Muharram procession. As with the other Muslim 
shrines of Jammu (and of the plains of much of South Asia) devotees 
throng to the shrine on Thursdays in particular. 

The saint shot to prominence throughout Jammu province and the 
neighbouring Punjab when water that he had sanctified with his mere 
touch cured the wife of Jammu’s Raja Ajaib Singh of a thitherto incurable 
disease. The Maharaja of Lahore sent a (Hindu) saint called Ghareeb Nath 
(a siddh yogi called Gorakhnath, according to other versions) to check 
the peer out. The yogi set up camp at the nearby Peer Kho (cave), where 
a riverside Hindu cave shrine exists to this day. After a series of tests, 
both the peer and the yogi conceded that the other was genuine and 
possessed enormous spiritual powers. 

According to Rehmat Ullah Rad the two brothers came from Bukhara 
(Uzbékistan). The architecture of the shrine is ‘Afghan, being devoid of 
beauty.’ 

The urs of the saint is held every year ‘in the month of Katak 
[Kartik]...[Before 1947] most of the devotees [were] low caste Agha 
Khanis from Sialkot.’ A fortnight before the festival, drummers would 
start announcing its advent, early every morning. Devotees would arrive 
several days before the urs, on which day a colourful fair was held. Clay 
lamps would be lit, as on Diwali. Some of the devotees were accomplished 
singers and would sing n’ats [songs in praise of Prophet Muhammad, 
peace be upon him] and kafis [a genre from Multan, now in Pakistan] 
set to classical tunes. 
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The shrine of Baba Roshan Shah Wali: The unusually long grave 
built atop the Gumat hillock in the heart of the city is that of the mediava] 
Arab saint Jalal-ud-Din Jamal Noorani Nakki Modani aka Roshan Shah, 
He is best known as Peer Baba Nau Gazia because he is believed to have 
been ‘nau gaz’ (nine yards or 27 feet) tall. His grave isn’t that long, but 
that’s the way legends are. (The people of Jammu aren’t really short. 
However, some of them made a formal representation to the Government 
of India in the 1980s to allow them to avail of exemptions available to 
the distinctly shorter Gurkhas in the matter of recruitment to the army 
and the para-military forces. So when a six foot plus Arab came to their 
land, legends of his being nine yards tall naturally took root.) This Muslim 
shrine and the adjacent mosque were constructed during the reign of the 
(Dogra Hindu) Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-85) around a much older 
grave. Here, too, Hindus dominate the congregation on Thursdays. 

The three major mosques in town are the impressive Jama 
Masjid (in Talab Khatikan), the tastefully rebuilt white Vazirni Mosque 
(on the Palace Road) and the Shahi Masjid (Mastgarh). The Ibrahim 
Masjid is among the city’s more popular mosques. The Shia Karbala is 
on Wazarat Road, close to the Chief Minister’s official residence. 

Jammu’s oldest church is the 19" century Protestant Church on 
Wazarat Road. There is a Catholic Church near the Jewel Chowk, and 
St. Mary’s Church (popular with Syrian Christians) on the national highway 
near Gandhi Nagar. The Pentecostals have their own church. St. Paul’s 
is among the better known churches of Jammu. 

Bibi Chand Kour was the wife of Kharak Singh, the eldest son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. On the death of her husband and 
their infant child she was first forced to flee to Jammu and _ then killed 
by her maid-servant at the behest of Sher Singh, who had staked claim 
to the Lahore throne. Her late-19th century samadhi was the city’s best 
known Sikh monument. In 2002, the management of the shrine razed 
it to the ground, to muted protests. They intend to build a modern 
shrine complex at the spot. 

Important Sikh gurudwaras (temples) include the Sunder Singh, 
the Nanak Nagar, the Singh Sabha and the Digiana gurudwaras. 

The Mahamaya City Forest, built around the ancient hilltop 
Mahamaya temple, has a small garden, surrounded by acres of woods. 
It overlooks the river and has the best views of the city. 

The: other city forest, the Ramnagar Rakh, can be approached 
either from the National Highway or from behind the new High Court. 
It includes a tiny zoo, which is directly behind the public-sector Hotel 
Jammu Ashok. (See also ‘Ramnagar Wildlife Sanctuary’ in the chapter 
on ‘Wildlife.’) 
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Mubarak Mandi: (The blessed or good-omened marketplace): There 
are two major Dogra palace complexes in Jammu. The oldest buildings 
in the Mubarak Mandi palace complex certainly date to 1824. Bakaya 
gives an older date. According to him at least some of the old palaces 
overlooking the Tawi “were built by Raja Gagey Singh (1673-1703 A.D.) 
who transferred the seat of his Government from the Purani Mandi to 
these palaces”. Bakaya probably means King Gajai (or Gajey) Dev. But 
there are absolutely no records available of Gajai Dev’s reign, leave alone 
indications that he might have had something to do with the Mubarak 
Mandi complex. 

The architecture is a blend of Rajasthani, Mughal and even-baroque 
European influences. Some of this mishmash of styles was unintentional 
because successive Dogra kings built individual sections, ranging from 
the drab to the filigreed. Built on the edge of a hillock overlooking River 
Tawi, this is where the Dogra rulers lived till the first decades of the 20% 
century. Its most stunning segment is the Sheesh Mahal. 

This oval complex is built around a largeish central courtyard, a park 
of sorts and the marble Dewan-i-Am (place of audience for the common 
citizenry). During my first tenure as Jammu and Kashmir’s Tourism and 
Information Secretary (1992-94) my departments started organising weekly 
open air concerts of classical and folk music at the Dewan-i-Am. The 
tradition died out shortly thereafter. 

The park is of an irregular shape. Cousins of the Mannekin Pis— 
slightly more coy than their European relation—have been placed at 
various corners of the park. The Dogra rulers were quite fond of this 
kind of sculpture: you'll find more such statues of little boys in the tiny 
park opposite the New Secretariat. 

Various courts and offices function in the Mubarak Mandi complex 
today. Therefore, to really savour the complex, visit it on a holiday or 
after office hours. Go up to the terrace of any of the buildings to get a 
feel of the richness of the architecture of the complex. 

Among the more fascinating buildings in the complex is the pebble- 
studded, four-storey Rani Charak Mahal (the palace of the Charak 
queen) with its ornate balconies. It is connected to the fabled Toshakhana 
(treasure house). 

In 1991, the Pink Hall was restored to an approximation of its 
original shape and converted into the Dogra Art Museum. The Museum 
has a decent collection of Paharhi (Basohli, Jammu and Kangra) miniature 
paintings and some Persian manuscripts. It also has a stone plate with 
an inscription in Takri, the script in which Dogri used to be written till 
the first decades of the twentieth century. (Dogri is the principal language 
of the Jammu, Udhampur and Kathua districts.) The gilded bow of Shah 
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Jehan, the Mughal emperor, is one of the museum’s prize exhibits, 4 
Rasmanjari series from Basohli, some terracottas and sculptures, illustrated 
manuscripts, murals and historic weapons are also part of the collection, 

The Amar Mahal complex (palace, hotel and museum): It was Raja 
Amar Singh (died 1909) who shifted his residence to this European-style 
castle around 1890. It is now a museum. Apart from priceless Dogra 
(mainly Basohli-school) miniature paintings, it contains the hexagonal, 
120-kilogram, pure gold, throne on which the last Maharaja used to sit. 
The neighbouring Hari Niwas palace is now a heritage hotel, followed by 
the private residences of the scions of the Dogra royal family. Further 
down, across the wall is the Raj Bhawan (the Governor’s palace), which 
was the biggest Dogra palace in Jammu. 

The Amar Mahal used to have an excellent museum. Since 1998 
access has been severely restricted. The hysterical staff of the museum 
refuses to honour permits issued by its own top management. They 
employ emaciated ‘bouncers’ and retarded, retired army brigadiers to 
evict even people who have obtained prior permission. In 1999, the 
bouncers ordered a crew filming for the Star Plus TV channel not to 
photograph the exteriors of the palace on the ground that the paintings 
inside would get damaged! In case you have been to the Dogra Art 
Museum, you won’t miss anything by skipping this museum. Except. 
avoidable irritation. 

Panch Peer: The identity of the five saints of this shrine is shrouded 
in mystery. In fact, the Hindus claim that the five Pandavs used to live 
here. In any case, what we get to see at the spot is the tomb of one 
Muslim saint, built by the (Hindu) Maharaja Gulab Singh. Apparently, the 
saint visited Gulab Singh in a dream, which inspired the king to get the 
place excavated. A walking stick, a hookah and five drums were unearthed. 
Historian T.N. Moza Says that the said saint was one of five brothers, 
all of them peers. The other four died at Basohli, Rajouri, Purmandal and 
Calcutta respectively. The annual urs is in July, on a Thursday. 
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Jammu District 


Jammu is a big, sprawling district. Its main attractions have been clubbed 
together below by location. Futher details about these places will be 
found, in the alphabetical order, on the pages that follow. 


Akhnoor and on the Jammu-Akhnoor road 


Akhnoor town is 32km. from Jammu city, on the road that leads west 
to Rajouri, Shahdra Sharief and Poonch. Because of its strategic 
importance, the road is one of the best in the state. The drive from 
Jammu to Akhnoor is flat. There is a frequent bus service between the 
two. The road runs along a canal, which is mostly tree-lined. It is, 
therefore, a pleasant drive. On some summer and monsoon days you will 
find mist rising from the canal, because of the difference in temperature 
between its chilly waters and the hot air around. 

Most of the Jammu-Akhnoor route runs along this canal, the waters 
of which consist of melted snow and, thus, are very cold. After you 
leave Jammu town in the direction of Akhnoor you will first pass through 
Barnai. Immediately thereafter is Nagbani, which has an old temple of 
Nag Devta, the snake god. Devotees make offerings of milk, cereals and 
other uncooked foodstuffs at the temple. Maharaja Hari Singh’s armoury 
used to be at Nagbani. Nagbani is 11km. from the heart of Jammu, and 
is now almost a part of the city. The temple is on a Side road, less than 
a kilometre from the main road. (Details later in this chapter.) 

Further ahead, in Kalyanpur village, is a pilgrim centre called Jhiri 
(22km. from Jammu). It has a very large number of small temples and 
some sarais (rest houses) built, mostly in the early 20" century, by 
people from all over north India. The descendants of those people come 
over every year at least for the annual Jhiri Mela (fair). 
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The Jhiri fair: This ‘mela’ is held on the Puran Mashi (full moon) 
day of November. The date is known all over India as the Kartik Pirnimg. 
It began as a peasants’ fair to commemorate the martyrdom of Baba 
Jitto. The Baba is now seen as a revolutionary peasant leader who died 
fighting for the rights of peasants. He was a contemporary of Gury 
Nanak Dev ji, the founder of Sikhism. As the descendants of those 
peasants grew prosperous, so did the fair. 

Bawa Jitto: Jitto belonged to Ghar, a village near Katra ( Udhampur), 
He went to Kalyanpur to work as a farmhand on the estate of Bir Singh, 
a jagirddr. The landlord refused to give Jitto his legal share of the 
harvested crop. The Bawa tried to reason. When Bir failed to see reason, 
Bawa Jitto committed suicide. 

When other farmers heard the news, they rose in revolt. This 
snowballed into an uprising against the feudal system in general. 

The Jhiri area begins close to the main road, though the main temples 
and sarais are a few kilometres down a side road on the left. 

A few kilometres ahead of Jhiri, also on the same side road, there 
are two temples, at Sui and Burj. In turn they are almost a kilometre 
from each other. (Details towards the end of this chapter.) 

Malpur, a major neolithic Site, is on the Jammu-Akhnoor road. It is 
on the river bank opposite Mafida. 

Akhnoor town is Picturesquely located on the banks of River Chenab. 
It has an ancient cave temple said to date to the age of the Mahabharat. 
It also has an old fort. The Chenab is mostly fit for river-rafting. Some 
enterprising youths from Jammu occasionally bring over rubber rafts. 

There are some extremely important Harappan sites near Akhnoor, 
especially at Ambaran and Manda. 

Jammu is the only district in the State where it does not snow. The 
pretty, pine-clad hills that lie just beyond Akhnoor town are the closest 
that Jammu district gets in that direction. Bird trappers and hunters find 
good game in these hills. In winter, the mountains of Rajouri, which are 

‘ Immediately behind and can be seen, are covered with snow. 


Purmandal is an ancient Pilgrimage. 
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It has a twin pilgrimage called Utter Behni. Between the two is a 
Sanskrit school, run in the old Indian tradition. (See also the section 
‘Between Jammu and Samba’ in the chapter ‘Jammu: the temple circuit’.) 

Chi Chi Mata: This is a large, prominent temple atop a low hillock 
on the Pathankot-Jammu national highway, two kilometres from Samba. 
Those who go to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji by road normally 
stop here first to seek the blessings of Chi Chi Mata. 

It is believed that the body of the Devi Mata once blew into pieces, 
which were scattered all over the Dogra hills. Her little (chi-chi) finger 
fell near Simba (Jammu). The Chi Chi Mata temple is part of a chain of 
temples in Jammu and Himachal Pradesh which commemorate places 
where parts of the Mata’s (Mother’s) body fell. (See also ‘Jammu-the 
temple circuit.’) 

If you travel from Jammu to Sambi, then the prosperous temple of 
Chi Chi Mata will be on the left, just before Samba. A few hundred 
metres further ahead there will be a major side road on the left that leads 
to the Mansar and Surinsar lakes. (Mansar is in Udhampur. For Surinsar, 
see below.) 

On the major road that leads from Chi Chi Mata to Lake Mansar 
there’s a village called Nud. An unmetalled side road from Nud will take 
you to the Mahorgarh-Dhergarh-Bapnergarh complex (see below). 


On the Jammu-Srinagar highway 

Jhajjar Kotli: This is a small picnic spot on the Jammu-Srinagar highway, 
well before Katra. It is located on the banks of a stream that swells when 
the snow melts and during the monsoons. Behind the tourist complex 
there are secluded rocks, a grove and, at some distance, a cascade. The 
complex has rooms to stay in and a cafeteria. (Jhajjar Kotli is 34km. 
from Jammu. Arora gives its altitude as 3000’. I have my doubts about 
that.) 

Rehmat Ullah Rad, a Jammiite who migrated to Sialkot, recalls, 
‘Before the partition of India, a prominent Sikh industrialist from Sialkot 
used to spend months in the Jhajjar Rest House because, according to 
him, there was no better water to mix with whiskey all over India than 
that of [the] Jhajjar [Kotli stream].” 


Places of Tourist Interest: Details 
Akhnoor town (28km. west of Jammu): The most famous attractions of 
the town are its caves, associated with the Mahabharat, and a historic fort. 
The Akhnoor fort: Work on this fort began in 1762, at the behest 
of Raja Tegh Singh. His son, Raja Alam Singh, completed it, in 1802. 
Akhnoor was then an autonomous principality. There is a two-storeyed 
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palace next to the fort. It has decorated arches, as well as paintings on 
its walls. Most of the fort is in ruins. However, some of the Palace walls 
are still intact. 

On the eastern side there are steps leading down to River Chenab, 
Though constructed in the 18" century, most of the steps are jn good 
shape. The turret (bur), also still intact, is called the Kishore Singh burj, 
after Maharaja Gulab Singh’s father, who was a close associate of Tegh 
Singh. 

The Jeo Pota (or Jia Pota) temple in Akhnoor proper, on the banks 
of River Chenab, has a huge sedimentary rock that has been used as a 
royal throne. It was on this rock that Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab 
gave the raj tilak (anointment as king) to 21-year-old Gulab Singh on the 
16" June, 1822. Gulab thus became the Raja of Jammu (and later the 
Maharaja of Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh). 

The magnanimous Ranjit Singh left nothing to chance. He summoned 
all the top chieftains of Jammu province to witness, and thus endorse, 
this ‘coronation.’ Mian Nihal Singh was the pre-eminent Rajput leader of 
the time. He pierced his finger and with his blood applied the tilak on 
Gulab’s forehead, thus signalling that he, and othe other hill chiefs, 
accepted Gulab as their king. 

The Kdmeshwar temple is extremely significant for scholars and 
national-integrationists. Its courtyard has yielded 6" or 7" century 
inscriptions- pilgrim records- in a Dravidian script. These are shell 
inscriptions on rough pebbles. 

Ambaran (28km. from Jammu): This is the most important 
archeological site in Jammu province. It is near Akhnoor town, on the 
right bank of River Chenab. 

A large number of Buddhist terracottas were excavated from Ambaran/ 


Pamberwan at various points of time in the 20" century. Many of them 
were sent to the Lahore 


They include Buddha- 
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In April 2001 , archeologists made an extremely exciting, and important, 
set of discoveries here. They found a silver casket, gold and silver 
leaves, pearls, coral, carnelian, amethyst and three copper coins, all 
dating to between the 1 and 4" centuries A.D. This author'is not aware 
of a similar treasure trove, especially one that old, having been excavated 
from any other part of the state. 

And the treasure wasn’t even the best part. The place where it was 
found was. This was the 6m. x 6m. base of a Sarirka stupa. A copper 
reliquary was found half a metre above the base. The aforementioned 
treasures were inside the reliquary, and inside the silver casket were a 
gold casket, some bones and ash. Ambaran was, clearly, an important 
Buddhist site in ancient India. 

The exteriors of the stupa were made of moulded and plain bricks. 
Its core was filled with pebbles and earth. D.R. Mani writes, ‘The stupa 
was constructed in the style of Stupas at Kalawan and Jaulian at 
[Takshashila]. Some votive stupas around it were also constructed during 
Kushan and late- Kushan period.’ 

Other artefacts found at this site were basins, beads, copper coins, 
bowls, lamps, lids, pots with handles and spouts, small sculptures made 
of stone, sprinklers, terracotta human figures and vases. Things made of 
iron and copper have also been found. Huvishka, Kanishka and Soter 
Megas had issued the coins which were excavated at Ambaran. 

The history of Ambaran-Pamberwan can be summed up thus: 

Pre-history: People seem to have first settled here around the 2" 
century B.C. Till the 1 century B.C. the village was quite small. 

The Kushan period: Going by the richness of the art of the period, 
an advanced civilisation flourished here in the Kushan period (1* to 3rd 
centuries A.D.). Considerable building activity took place, especially the 
grand stupa mentioned above. Around the same time, a large building, 
perhaps a monastery, was constructed nearby. Floods damaged it. In the 
4th 5th centuries A.D. the building was rebuilt, and was renovated and 
expanded several times thereafter. 

The artists of Ambaran were obviously in touch with- and influenced 
by- their better known Gandhar counterparts. They mainly stuck to the 
Takshashila style. Red-ware dating to the Kushan period has been found 
at Ambaran. i 

The Gupta period: Samudragupt brought the Sialkot-Jammu region 
(Madr Désh) under his control in the 4" century A.D. Classical Gupta 
art merged with the previous style to produce something new. The 
terracottas that Ambaran is known for belong to this period. Red-ware 
dating to the Gupta period has been found at Ambaran. 
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The sixth and seventh centuries AD: Red-ware dating to this Period 
has also been found at Ambaran. By now the rims of the bowls and cups 
had become thin. This reveals sophistication of technique. The Pottery of 
the Kushan and Gupta periods was thicker-rimmed and broader, 

Chamliyal: How to get there-This very important, though 
unprepossessing, shrine is smack on the India-Pakistan border, west of 
Samba. The road to Chamliyal branches off from the national highway 
near the Samba bus stand. Travelling from Jammu this is the side road 
on the right. Coming up from Pathankot-Kathua it’s on the left. Mini- 
buses from Samba go fairly close to Chamliyal. The road is quite bad in 
the last few kilometres before the shrine. Therefore, if you plan to drive 
up on your own, try to use a jeep-type vehicle. On the day of the urs 
there is plenty of public transport to the shrine, including trucks and 
tractors with trailors. The Pakistani village across the border is called 
Saidafiwali. 

Skin diseases: \t is believed that the mud and water of Chamliyal, 
if smeared on the body for seven days, cure skin diseases like eczema. 
(Cham is Hindi-Dogri for ‘skin’.) 

The legend: At Chamliyal there is an Islamic grave covered with a 
green, Islamic chadar (sheet). The Hindus of Jammu say that the sufi 
saint buried there was a Rajput called Baba Dalip Singh Manhas. The 
Muslims claim him as their own. 

The saint lived in the late 17" or early 1g" century. Some say that 
an enemy beheaded him. Other accounts are even more gruesome. 
Apparently, the saint’s body was chopped into pieces at Saidanwaili. 
His disciples brought the remains to Chamliyal, and buried them there. 


The soil of Chamliyal is said to have acquired medicinal properties 
after that. 


The an 
of the Indian month 


their territory, Pakistani Muslims come not 
the way from Karachi as well. Crowds on 


that normally means ‘sugar’. 
tankers. Indian engineers get the 
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of the border. This water is called sharbat (sherbet), which is normally 
the word for an Indo-Turkish soft drink. 

At the appointed hour a Pakistani Deputy Superintendent of Police 
drives over to the border in a huge Toyota, often with a ‘Billboard’ 
sticker on it. (As the District Magistrate of Jammu, and three rungs his 
senior, | would go over in a rickety old, non- air conditioned Ambassador.) 
The Pakistani authorities collect the sherbat and shakkar and distribute 
them among the devotees massed on their side. Sometimes the Pakistanis 
bring over a green sheet (chddar) and some roses to be placed on the 
saint’s grave. 

In gratitude the Pakistanis give the Indians a few baskets full of 
exotic mangoes, which are distributed among the BSF jawans stationed 
there. In turn the BSF gives them Jammu’s famous sweets. (The BSF 
is India’s Border Security Force.) This exchange starts around 11 in the 
morning and is over an hour and a quarter later. 

Fluctuating fortunes: Till 1965, Pakistanis could simply walk up to 
the shrine, pay their respects to the saint and collect some water and soil 
to take home. Their annual fair was held on Indian soil, right next to the 
shrine. The war of September 1965 changed all that. Borders hardened 
after that war. The fair was shifted a few metres away, into Pakistani 
territory. However, India would ensure that the Pakistanis received plenty 
of shakkar and sharbat. The present system has been in operation since 
1966. 

In the 1990s, the Pakistani army started pushing murderous saboteurs 
into India through border posts such as Chamliyal. Despite that the 
Indian authorities ensured that the Pakistanis observed the annual urs 
with. all the co-operation that they had come to expect from India. 
Twenty to fifty thousand Pakistanis would attend the urs. 

The 1999 urs marked an all-time low. A few months earlier, the 
Pakistanis had sneakily occupied unguarded Indian territory in Kargil. 
The 1999 urs was held at a time when Indian soldiers were bravely trying 
to get that land back. All Indians felt cheated. Most Pakistanis knew that 
their army had done something terribly wrong. 

However, the mood was extremely upbeat when the urs of June 
2001 was held. India and Pakistan were about to begin peace talks. As 
many as 80,000 Pakistanis turned up for the fair. A Colonel of the 
Pakistan Rangers and a Deputy Inspector General (Brigadier) of the BSF 
led their respective teams. This was a change from the Captain-level 
Pakistani officer who would. come over in the past. The year 2003 was 
a bitter year, when the Pakistanis refused to accept the shakkar and 
sharbat because of bitterness created by their militants. 
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Guru Baba ka Tilla: This is an important archeological site Near 
Gajansu in the Marh block. (From Jewel Cinema, Jammu,’ take the Canal 
Road and go absolutely straight for about 12km. There are frequent 
buses from Jammu City to Gajansu. Ask for village Datriyal. The site is 
18km. from Jammu City and about half a kilometre west of Datriyal.) 

This site seems to have been active during four periods: pre- historic, 
early historic, Kushan and medizval. Among the more exciting finds are 
three fully intact Kushan cups, a marble plate and a carved, decorated 
stone medallion (all 15-3" century A.D.) and a bone plaquette (2"4_ jst 
century B.C). 

Pre-historic grey ware culture has been found here. Also discovered 
from this period were fine plain black ware, red ware and coarse red 
ware. Dr. Mani says that ‘the characteristic form’ was ‘convex and 
straight sided bowls and dishes.’ 

The early historic period continued many of the pottery traditions of 
its predecessor. It also produced basins with ‘nail headed’ rims and 
vases shaped like pears. 

The Kushan period saw even more sophisticated pottery. The rims 
of cups were sharper. Their sides tapered to a flat base. Spouted vases 
in red ware, as well as sprinklers have also been found from this period. 

What is called the ‘medieval’ period of this site is really the late 
ancient period: 1* to 5" centuries A.D. This period has yielded the 
richest pickings: animal figures, balls, coins made of copper and silver, 
a marble plate and terracotta heads. 

Jafar Chak: (19km. west of Jammu, in Marh block.) Dr B.R. Mani 
and his team from the ASI (Archaeological Survey of India) conducted 
excavations at Jafar Chak in 1998-99. Artefacts found here date to 
between the sixth and eighteenth centuries A.D. 

Dr. Mani notes, ‘Decorated bricks [from the 6" and 7" centuries 
A.D.] were reused in Succeeding periods.’ He adds that ‘structures [built 
between the 13" and 1 gth centuries A.D:] show deterioration of settlement 
[because] large size pebbles were also used with bricks, reused bricks 
and brick bats... A sunken brick paved floor of a room measuring 3.70 
x 2.45m. was encountered.’ 

Most of the pottery found at Jafar Chak is red ware. It seems to 
have been used there in every period studied. However, over the centuries, 
styles and shapes changed somewhat. 

Other artefacts excavated at Jafar Chak include basins, bangles (made 
of shells), beads (made of stone as well as glass), bowls, jars, pots (plain 
as well as painted black) and terracotta figurines. As at Ambaran, the 
rims of bowls grew sharper and more sophisticated over the centuries. 
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A silver bracelet decorated with semi-precious stones was one of the 
most exciting discoveries. Things made of iron and copper were also 
found. 

Above all, a copper coin minted for Zain-ul-Abedin aka Budshah, 
Sultan of Kashmir (1420-70), was found from the layer that corresponds 
to the fifteenth century. The coin had, thus, reached Jafar Chak soon 
after it was minted. This discovery has far reaching implications, especially 
in view of claims by contemporary Kashmiri historians that Budshah had 
conquered all of undivided Punjab. (His elder brother’s father-in-law was 
the king of Jammu.) 

Mahorgarh-Dhergarh-Bapnergarh: This is a fascinating complex 
of three hilltop villages enclosed within a wall that begs the title ‘The 
Great Wall of Jammu.’ It is a bonsai version of its better-known 
counterpart in China. Leave alone tourists, less than a dozen people in 
Jammu city are even aware of this, the largest fort in Jammu region. And 
yet these three villages and their fort are a must for the Indiana Jones 
kind of adventurer. The complex has a fourth section called Malkut. 

How to get there: Both Chi Chi Mata and Samba are on the national 
highway. You can travel to them from either Jammu or Pathankot. 
Between Chi Chi Mata and Samba is a major side road that leads east to 
Lake Mansar. A large overhead road sign announces this. Travel on this 
side road till you reach Nud. Near Nud is a not-very-good side road that 
branches off to the left, along the rocky bed of a seasonal stream. You 
can drive (or take a mini-bus) at least up to Chilla Danga, which is 7 
kilometres down this second side road. 

From the ‘roadhead’ to the main gate of the fort is a brief, 2.5km. 
trek. And yet it is a fairly unpleasant climb, partly because it is almost 
entirely uphill from here, partly because the incline is often stiff, and 
partly because the route mostly passes’ through a dry, rocky, treeless 
expanse. But if you have even a bit of the explorer in you, the rewards 
are enormous. 

The Mahorgarh fort: The fort’s majestic main gate is first seen 
when the traveller is only half-way up the rocky hill. Even from that 
distance it is clear that the wall around the fort is in a bad shape. So are 
the other four gates of the complex. But the imposing main gate looks 
as if it were built last week, and polished just before your arrival. 

As you draw closer to the gate you will see how the wind and the 
rains have, since the sixteenth century, played havoc with the wall and 
the other four gates. But somehow they only seem to have served to 
polish up the reddish-pink main gate, which is made of local sandstone. 
This is the kind of architecture you would associate with Delhi’s Lodi 
and Mughal monuments, which are mostly made of red-sandstone. 
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The tall and massive main gate consists of arches that are dee 
recessed. Elegant designs have been carved on it. To its left and right are 
rooms and staircases that lead to the upper floor. Balconies jut out of the 
wall and rest on carved brackets. 

It is only when you are right in front of the 10-metre high main gate 
that you will see the pock-marks created on it by the wind and the rains, 
The words ‘Allah’ and ‘Muhammad’ have been inscribed at the entrance, 
Dr. Ashok Jerath, writing in The Hindustan Times (21 April, 1999), 
estimates that the walls of the fortified portion enclose an area of several 
thousands of acres, and have a radius of 1% km. The ramparts are 
between six and twelve feet (2 to 4 metres) thick. 

Inside the fort: | last visited the fort in 1992. Once inside, I had the 
feeling of being back in the 17" or even the 16'" century. Many of the 
people inside the fort were Gujjar tribals. They wore the same clothes 
and turbans, and still dyed their beards red, as they had for centuries. 
The other people who lived there were Rajputs. Dr. Jerath says that two 
kinds of Rajputs live in the complex, viz the Mahoria Rajputs, who gave 
the fort its name but many of whom later migrated to the more fertile 
plains, and the Siralya Rajputs. He adds that some Goswamis, Thakurs 
and scheduled castes, too, live there. 

My guides knew of my interest in archeology. They had promised 
to show me the fossils of the teeth of a large animal, perhaps an elephant 
or a mammoth. They did so. (They also promised to take me to the full 
skeleton of the mammoth. It took me months to put together a team of 
earth-diggers. And when I did, a few hours before my team could reach 
there to dig the hillside for the fossil, there was heavy rainfall, which 
caused a landslide and the fossilised skeleton got buried even deeper.) 

The Almost-Great Wall of Jammu: While I sat with the people and, 
as the head of the district administration, discussed their developmental 
needs, one of my guides, an elderly Gujjar, started rubbing the fort’s 
outer wall with his hands. After he had been at it for almost an hour, he 
found what he had been looking for. It was a 16" century coin. Apparently 
there are a few dozen coiris embedded in the wall. And yet the greatness 
of this wall has nothing to do with the coins buried inside. 

Viewed from the highest point on. the hillock, the wall looks like a 
scaled-down version of its better-known Chinese counterpart. It snakes 
around and encloses not one but three hillocks, viz., Mahorgarh, Dhergarh 
and Bapnergarh. It follows the contours of these three hillocks. Therefore, 
it goes up and down ina wavy pattern, much like the one in China. The 
main gate is elegant and superbly crafted, and is reminiscent of similar 
gates in Delhi. However, the wall itself has no pretence to high art. It 
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consists of stones bound together solidly with a material that will probably 
ensure that the wall will last at least another five hundred years. 

Legends: Local people with an interest in history gave me different 
versions about the founding of this fort. However, all versions indicate 
that the fort was built by some Central Indian Muslim who was anti- 
Mughal. This could have been Sher Shah Suri, who had briefly dethroned 
the Mughals. Or it could be a minor Mughal who had fallen out with 
Akbar. 

Dr. Jerath has recorded one such legend. According to it, Emperor 
Akbar had a relative who possessed the philosopher’s stone. Akbar wanted 
this parasmani for himself. So the relative fled to Mahorgarh, where he 
got this fairly tough fort constructed. The Mughals caught up with him 
at Mahorgarh, so he escaped towards River Chenab, into which he threw 
the stone. This story is difficult to believe because the Mahorgarh complex 
was obviously not built in a hurry. 

History: The fort was certainly built by an emperor who was based 
in Delhi or Agra and was a Muslim. This happened around A.D. 1550. 
This much is definite. Nothing else is. The emperor concerned was either 
Akbar (1553-1605) himself or Sher Shah Suri, a contemporary of Akbar’s 
father. 

The most plausible explanation is that Sher Shah’s son Salim (or 
Islam) Shah Suri built this fort as a garrison for his forces. He stationed 
a faujdar (garrison commander) there. (Charak and Billawaria feel that 
Salim built the fort around 1550 ‘for the purpose of shelter in emergency.’) 
The Mughals might have expanded the fort later. They needed to station 
an army in the Jammu area because the hill chiefs periodically rose 
against the Mughals. (See ‘A History of Jammu State.) Dr Jerath quotes 
a contemporary Mughal document to the effect that Mughal forces were 
needed near Jammu to suppress any possible revolt in the days to come. 

The Mughal document says, ‘Two kos from Samba, a fort was built 
and Muhammad Khan Turkman was -sent forward to take charge of 
Lakhanpur.’ (The aerial distance between Mahorgarh and Samba is roughly 
6 miles/ 10 kilometres.) Jerath adds, ‘Alas this fort was not used 
afterwards. It took almost [one] year to complete the fort but [it] was 
used for [barely] a few months by [the] Mughal army. Either it was 
seized by the hill chieftains or the Mughals themselves deserted it.’ 

Manda: This is an extremely important archeological site near 
Akhnoor, on the west (right) bank of the Chenab. It is the northernmost 
Harappan site anywhere, and the only such site in Jammu province. The 
Harappans had reached Méafida in the 4° century B.C. Their culture 
‘continued to evolve at Mafida till the 1% century B.C. 
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In 1977, the ASI made major excavations at Maida. They found 
Harappan and black-slipped ware as well as late-Harappan red-ware and 
plain grey-ware (the latter two being c.1300. BC). Among the More 
interesting finds was a double-spiral headed copper pin, done in a middle. 
Eastern style (c.2350 B.C.). Bangles and triangular tiles, both made of 
terracotta, potshards with Harappan. writing and bone arrowheads have 
also been found. Terracotta heads from the 1%t- 24 century A.D. reveal 
men with very ‘Aryan’ facial features and perhaps Greco- Roman helmets, 

_Nagbani: (Also spelt Nagvani.) The legend: Basak (Vasuki) Nag, 
king of the snakes, is the presiding deity of Bhaderwah. (See ‘Doda’ 
district.) Lord Shiv gave him a boon, because of which he had four sons, 
The Hindus of Jammu province consides each of the sons a deity. They 
believe that these snake gods protect them and soak up all poisons that 
might happen to be in the neighbourhood. The arid areas of Jammu are 
infested with poisonous snakes, Rural Jammuites often die of snake- 
bites. However, according to Purshotam Bargotra, “There have been no 
snake bite cases in the area around [the temple], among the devotees...” 

Bhairh Devta was the oldest of the four sons. Surgal came next and 
is worshipped at domestic altars. Raja Kai was the youngest. His temple 
is near Ambaran (tehsil Akhnoor). The temple at Nagbani is dedicated to 
the third son, Nag Raj of Tallan. 


History: This temple (not the present building) is said to have been 
established in the 15" century AD. 

The forest: Nagbani means ‘the forest (bani or van) of the great 
snake (ndg)’. Like.all old temples of importance, Nagbani is set inside a 
substantial- in this Case, 25 acre-forest. Because it is right next to the 
winter capital of the State, this is prime land. It is said that a local king 
decided to clear the forest and row crops on the land. As soon as his 
men began to fell the trees, thousands of snakes emerged from the 
ground and started moving about on the jand that was to be cleared. The 
local people- and the king-felt that this meant that the Snake God had 
been offended. In atonement the king decreed that the 25 acres around 
the main Devasthan (temple) would’ thenceforth formally belong to the 
temple.! 

_ Purshotam Bargotra Says that around 1984 “it was decided to construct 
buildings by reclaiming some forest land around the temple. A bulldozer 
eS ere 
1. At Shahdra Sharief the legen 
deforestation. At the shrine 
story is that all offi 
have the same mes, 
come to grief. 


d is reversed. There it is the king who tries to prevent 
of the Peer Baba of Satwari (see ‘Jammu City’) the 
cers who planned to shift the shrine died. All three stories 
sage: Don’t mess with the land around our shrine or you will 
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was put to use for levelling the ground. But the machine often developed 
mechanical defects and refused to work.” The bulldozer then sank into 
marshy land from which it was pulled out with great difficulty and after 
propitiating the deity. Bargotra says that as a result the project “had to 
be abandoned.” (“Nagvani, the Abode of Tallan Serpent God,” Daily 
Excelsior, 15 April, 2001.) 

Therefore, the forest has mostly been left alone. Consequently many 
of the trees in the compound are several centuries old. Some of these 
trees belong to species that are now considered rare. 

The temple: The temple and its forest have been designed to provide 
peace and calm. Therefore, they are considered ideal for meditation. The 
complex includes a small pond. Devotees often rinse themselves in the 
pond before entering the temple. The holy waters of the pond are said 
to cure diseases of the body and the mind. 

The ‘bambi’ ant-hill: There is an ant-hill inside the Nag Devata 
temple in the west. Atop the ant-hill are images of the Snake God, etched 
on stone and made of silver or brass. Many of these images date to 
medizval times. They were placed here by devotees whose prayers 
offered at the temple were answered. 

Offerings made at the temple: Most farmers offer a portion of their 
harvest to the deity. Others give the snake gods a drink called ‘dalassi,’ 
a sweet chapati (wheat bread) called ‘rote’ and fruit. The rest follow the 
North Indian tradition of offering sweets. 

Fairs and festivals: The temple’s own festival is held on the day 
after Baisakhi, i.e. on the 14" April in most years. Punjabi-style Bhangra 
dances are held and sweets (especially the jalebi) are cooked. Being a 
Nag temple, Shiv Ratri (February) and Nag Pajichmi are also celebrated. 

Auspicious days: As at other Hindu temples, all days are good, but 
certain days are considered more auspicious than the rest. In the case of 
this temple these days are Sundays, Mondays and Tuesdays. 

The Bengal connection: On the authority of a local priest, Bargotra 
mentions a Bengal connection that is several centuries old. The priest told 
him that learned Brahmins from Bengal would come over to Nagbani and 
spend a month at a time there. During their stay they would meditate and 
serve the serpent gods. Brahmin priests often have jajmdns (clients), the 
way family doctors do. Such jajmdn-priest relationships are handed down 
over the generations and can even be one or two thousand yeas old. 
Apparently the snake-gods of Nagbani are the jajmans of Bengali priests, 
before whom they appear in their divine form and whom they shower 
with gifts, as jajmdns normally do. 

Pamberwan (see ‘Ambaran’ above). 
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Sui is roughly 35km. from Jammu, in the Kahna Chak area, in the 
direction of Akhnoor. One way of getting there is to turn from the main 
Akhnoor road towards Jhiri, and then continue on a rough country side. 
road for two or three kilometres. 

Sui and the temple at Burj, a kilometre away, grow their own food 
and are on some kind of an all-India sadhu-trail. Sadhus (mendicant 
saints) travelling (normally on foot) from, say, the holy cities of Uttar 
Pradesh (Benares, Haridwar etc.), know that in Jammu district there are 
these two temples where they will get free food and accommodation, 
Sui’s more than ten acres of farmland, gifted by Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
yield enough grains and lentils to feed all visitors. 

One such saint was the early 19" century spiritual master Baba Prem 
Das. The baba had gone to Kashmir for the Amarnath Yatra. He passed 
through this leafy grove on his way back to Rajasthan. He noticed that 
the shaded grove at. Sui was an ideal place to meditate. Around then he 
met young Gulab Singh, and prophesied that this army officer would one 
day become a king. Gulab Singh went on to become the Maharaja of the 
state. Around the middle of the 19"" century Gulab Singh got a Raghunath 
Temple, dedicated to Sri Ram, built at Sui at the Baba’s behest. The 
baba’s octagonal samadhi (burial place), with a marble palanquin in the 
middle, is located next to the main temple. The impressions of two feet 
have been carved on a stone and kept inside the palanquin. These represent 
the feet of the master. 

Sui is renowned for its fine wall paintings. Most of the artists were 
brought from Rajasthan and were assisted by local artists. The temple 
has two storeys. Each floor is used for exactly six months, during which 
period the priests are not allowed to enter the other floor. Considering 
that the area is quite hot in summer, it makes sense to be in the lower 
floor then. 

Architecture: The walls around the temple are around twenty feet 
high and are made of large stones. The complex, thus, looks a bit like 
a fortress. Its entrance, too, is quite big and reinforces this impression. 
Dr. Ashok Jerath is of the Opinion that “this temple was constructed 
prior to the construction of the old palaces at Jammu. Hence, the design 
of this [temple] was used for the construction of the main palaces at 
Mubarak Mandi.’ (Quoted from “Fascinating Wall Paintings of Raghunath 
Temple Sui” by Dr Jerath, Daily Excelsior, 14 February, 1999.) 

The paintings: If you want to see an excellent array of Rajput 
miniature paintings in natural surroundings (i.e. not in a museum), then 
this is the best place in the state and one of the best in North India. Of 
course, these are wall paintings and not on paper. The style is not pure 

Paharhi or Dogra, but then what is? The colours are still almost as bright 
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as when they were first painted around 1850. There are images of Hindu 
deities and floral motifs all over. In those days Sikhism was not seen as 
a faith outside Hinduism. Therefore, portraits of Guru Gobind Singh ji 
and Guru Nanak Dev ji (and their disciples Bala and Mardana) are given 
pride of place. The syncretism doesn’t stop there. The weaver saint, 
Kabir, who was part Muslim, is seen weaving yarn. 

Lord Vishnu and scenes from the Ramayan, naturally, dominate. 
Paras Ram and Shravan Kumar, too, are depicted, because sub-plots in 
the Ramayan are dedicated to them. Dharm Raj, the deity of death, is 
shown administering justice to sinners by sending them to hell. Ordinary 
mortals like Bhartri Hari, the scholar- king from Rajasthan who perfected 
Sanskrit grammar, are also portrayed. After all, this is a shrine built by 
a Rajasthani saint and the master craftsmen had come from that state. 

Surinsar: This is a small lake 42-45km. from Jammu city (or roughly 
9km. from the Mansar Lake of Udhampur). You can go all the way to 
Mansar and then approach Surinsar from there. This is the preferred 
route. Or you can go there through the Jammu city bypass. If you take 
the bypass from the Katra/ Nagrota side (i.e. north of Jammu), then you 
will drive southwards for a few kilometres, pass a long bridge, come to 
a junction and turn left on a wide side road. If you take the bypass from 
the Bagh-e-Bahu/ Pathankot side (south) then you will turn right at the 
same tri-junction. There are signboards and a forest check post at the 
junction. Surinsar has a biggish tourist complex, rarely occupied. 

There is a small island in the lake. Every inch of it is covered with 
vegetation, including palms not normally found in this part of India. 
There are taboos against boating on or swimming in this holy lake. The 
drowning of picnickers in the lake in the 1980s reinforced the taboos. 
(See also ‘Mansar’ in the chapter on ‘Udhampur’ district for the legend 
of the lake.) 

Fishing 

The Tawi flows past Jammu city. Among the fish found in the river are 
mahaseer, seeng and mali. The other places in the district that are good 
for fishing are Akhnoor and RS (Ranbir Singh) Pura. You can get fishing 
permits from the Fisheries Department, Old Secretariat (Mubarak Mandi), 
Jammu Tawi. 
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Kathua 


Kathua is the first district of Jammu and Kashmir that you enter when 
you travel by rail. It is also the first when you comé up from Delhi or 
the Punjab by road. Either way you will get the (totally misleading) 
impression of a hot district in the plains. Only the stretch through which 
the national highway and railway line pass, and the strip between the 
highway and the Pakistan border, are flat and hot in the summers. The 
rest is full of hills and mountains. 


The vital statistics 


The district has an area of 2,651sq.km. In 1991, its population was 
estimated at 4.92 lakh (almost half a million). In 2001, it was §.43 lakh 
(0.543 million). Kathua has 587 villages, of which 22 are uninhabited. 
All but ten of the inhabited villages receive piped water and all but 
fifteen have electric connections. A survey conducted in 1994, indicated 
that 41 percent of the population was literate. Wheat, rice and maize 
are the main crops of the district. Around 1.20 lakh (0.12 million) 
hectares of land are under cultivation, of which 32,752 hectares are 
irrigated. 


Geography 

Kathua borders the Indian and Pakistani Punjabs as well as, in the 
east, Himachal Pradesh. Or more precisely, there’s Chamba district 
(HP) in the north-east, Gurdaspur district (Punjab, India) in the south- 
east, Shakergarh tehsil (Punjab, Pakistan) in the south, Jammu district 
in the south-west, the Bhaderwah tehsil of Doda district directly to 
the north and the Ramnagar tehsil of Udhampur district in the north- 
west. 
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Kathua is the first district of Jammu and Kashmir that you enter when 
you travel by rail. It is also the first when you comé up from Delhi or 
the Punjab by road. Either way you will get the (totally misleading) 
impression of a hot district in the plains. Only the stretch through which 
ihe national highway and railway line pass, and the strip between the 
highway and the Pakistan border, are flat and hot in the summers. The 
rest is full of hills and mountains. 


The vital statistics 


The district has an area of 2,651sq.km. In 1991, its population was 
estimated at 4.92 lakh (almost half a million). In 2001, it was 5.43 lakh 
(0.543 million). Kathua has 587 villages, of which 22 are uninhabited. 
All but ten of the inhabited villages receive piped water and all but 
fifteen have electric connections. A survey conducted in 1994, indicated 
that 41 percent of the population was literate. Wheat, rice and maize 
are the main crops of the district. Around 1.20 lakh (0.12 million) 
hectares of land are under cultivation, of which 32,752 hectares are 
irrigated. 


Geography 

Kathua borders the Indian and Pakistani Punjabs as well as, in the 
east, Himachal Pradesh. Or more precisely, there’s Chamba district 
(HP) in the north-east, Gurdaspur district (Punjab, India) in the south- 
east, Shakergarh tehsil (Punjab, Pakistan) in the south, Jammu district 
in the south-west, the Bhaderwah tehsil of Doda district directly to 
the north and the Ramnagar tehsil of Udhampur district in the north- 
west. 
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Climate 


The plains of the Kathua and Hiranagar tehsils can be as hot as Delhi in 
the summers, going up to 45, sometimes even 47, degrees Celsius. On 
the other hand there are places like the Banni valley in Basohli tehsil, and 
the Lohai-Malhar area of Billawar tehsil. Both regions are mountainous, 
Therefore, both receive snow in winter and are as cool as Srinagar in the 
summers (temperatures rarely exceed 36°C). 


Rainfall 


Kathua is a dry, mostly kandi (semi-arid) district. This applies to the two 
tehsils in the plains (Kathua and Hiranagar). It is also true of such 
portions of the Basohli and Billawar tehsils as face south (towards the 
national highway). The hills of the latter two tehsils are predominantly 
semi-arid. This, in turn. affects the type of vegetation that grows in the 
district. Average rainfall ranges from 200mm. a year to 1200mm., with 


Basohli and Billawar getting more rain than the Kathua and Hiranagar 
tehsils. 


Rivers and canals 


The Ravi (pron.: ravi) and the Ujh are the two principal rivers of the 
district. A major dam has been built on the Ravi at Thein and is known 
by that name. (One bank of the dam is in J&K and the other in the 
Punjab. In Punjab the Thein Dam is known as the Ranjit Sagar Dam.) 


On the Ujh there is a barrage which has led to the formation of a small 
artificial lake. Neither river is navigable. 


Ethnic groups and their languages 


Ninetyone Percent of the people of Kathua are Hindu, seven percent 
Muslim and two percent Sikh, The Sikhs live entirely in the two plain 


» their ancestors having migrated in late 
century, to Banni as traders and to 


at the Rajputs are the single biggest 
ming majority. 

1981 census figures: Total Population-3,69,123; Hindus—3,36,503; 
Muslims—25,699; Sikhs-6,082. 
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Almost everyone, except the tiny Kashmiri and Gujjar communities 
speaks Dogri at home. In the plains of Kathua and Hiranagar their Do ri 
begins to resemble Punjabi, from which it isn’t very different sie 
However, the Dogri of the hills, especially that of Basohli, is quite different 
from the Dogri spoken in most “Dogra’ areas of Jammu proper. 


History 
There were at least six, possibly as many as ten, Rajput kingdoms in 
what now is Kathua district. Some of them were no bigger than a dozen 
villages. Others stretched over 500 square kilometres. Each kingdom had 
at least one fort or palace. Some of these ‘palaces’ were smaller than a 
Rajasthani haveli (manor). Others were important enough to get mentioned 
in European fiction. 

| seriously doubt if all—or even most—of Kathua district was ever 
united into one kingdom. Nor was present day Kathua town ever the 
capital of the region. In fact, it was Jasrota that was the headquarters 
of the wazarat (lit.: ‘the domain of a minister,” loosely corresponding to 
the district of the British Raj) that preceded today’s Kathua district. 
Therefore, the history of the district is necessarily the sum of the histories 
of these individual principalities. The old kingdoms that now make up 
Kathua district were: Basohli, Bhaddu, Billawar, Hiranagar, Jasrota, Kathua 
proper, Lakhanpur, Mankote/ Ramkote and Trikote. 


Important tourist attractions 


For the tourist, the attractions of Kathua are fourfold: i) the forts and 
‘palaces’ (mostly in ruins and entirely in the hot, arid plains) of the 
tiny Rajput kingdoms that were located in present day Kathua; ii) the 
mountains, the Banni valley and the Lohai-Malhar ridge, the hills of 
Dhar Mahanpur and the pine forests along the Dhar Udhampur road; 
iii) the paintings of Basohli and the sculpture of the Basohli-Billawar 
belt; and iv) famous temples and shrines, many of them in the mountain 
belt. 

Banjal Galla: (Pron.: bahn-jull; galla, pron. gull-é, means ‘mountain 
pass’. It is the same as the Ladakhi ‘la’, as in Shangri-La.) Government 
publications say that the Banjal pass is at 4,500 feet. Mountaineers tend 
to add another thousand feet. I think 5,500" is correct, simply because 
it is at least a thousand feet higher than Banni. : 

The British Raj had considered establishing the hill station of Dalton 
just ahead of Banjal. However, they gave up the idea because es 
wasn’t enough drinking water there. So they went across the tiie 
Himachal instead. At night you can see from here the lights of the to 
that ultimately became Dalhousie. 
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Banjal is a steep 9km. (7km if you take the stiff short Cut) uphill trek > 
from Bhoond. On a summer’s day the climb up that sun-scorched, ariq 
hill can be merciless. (I prefer to do this stretch in the evening.) The 
pass, which leads to Banni valley, probably got its name from the banj 
(oat) trees that grow there. Firs and majestic deodars are also found 
nearby. From here you can trek down, on a beautiful, shaded, gently 
sloping path, to Banni (4-5 hours away). Or you can walk down just one 
kilometre to join the motorable road to Banni. A 4km. uphill trek from 
here leads to the mountaintop temple of Jourhian Mata. 

In winter, snow blocks the pass for several days at a time. The 
Satsar, a tiny spring, flows through Banjal. The pass is prone to strong 
winds, especially between February and May. A three-month spring, 
which begins in March, brings a profusion of flowers in and around the 
pass, a sight that trekkers take into account while planning the dates of 
their trek. Banjal has two government guest houses, though mainly for 
government servants. It also has a grocery shop and a tea stall for 
snacks. 

Banni (Also spelt Bani, pron, the same as ‘bunny’): The headquarters 
of this valley is also called Banni and is at 4,200 feet. The valley’s highest 
inhabited area is Sarthal, a summer-camp for nomadic shepherds and 
cowherds, which begins at 7,200 feet. Other villages of Banni are at 
altitudes between the two. These include Dhaggar (7,000’), Dhuggan 
(between 5,000’ and 7,000’) and Chandel. The Chhattergalla pass is 
higher than even Sarthal. Dullangal, Banjal, Bhoond and Machhedi are 
Situated on one or another route to Banni. 

Banni proper is 87km. from Basohli if you travel by automobile a 
Jeep-type vehicle would be advisable). The traditional way of travelling 
from Basohli to Banni was to drive 45km. up from Basohli to Bhoond, 


‘Banni is a little township surrounded by mountains. It is built on both 
Sides of the Sewa river. It has two 


government servants) and Serves as a base camp for treks to Bhaderwah 
and Machhedj. (See also ‘Shakti Mata’.) 
The Sewa river Plays host to a number of species of fish, i 
trout, mahaseer, labeo, Schizothera and oreinj 
_ Basohli (1,876 feet above the seq level): The town and its 
neighbourhood consist mostly of semi-arid and hot hills. However, strong 
winds, the presence of a river below and mountains above, as well as 
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its elevation, make Basohli several degrees cooler than, say, Delhi or 
Jammu, at any given time of the year. Raja Man Shakkiya is said to have 
shifted the capital of the region from Billawar to Basohli in A.D. 1630. 

Clearly this released creative energies. The immediate result was the 
founding of a school of miniature painting (the Basohli school), which 
would come to be known in art circles all over the world. 

Palace: The shifting of the capital to Basohli also led to the 
construction of a palace which would later be compared by Western 
writers to its counterpart in Heidelberg. The right-wing Hindu organisation, 
the RSS, now uses the ground at the rear of the palace ruins for its 
early-morning physical training. This is the lawn facing the ravine. My 
little contribution has been to beautify the front—the side facing the 
pond. I got the rocky and uneven land levelled into long tiers and got 
grass planted on each tier. 

The 19" century British traveller Mr. Vigne was impressed by “the 
baronial appearance of the palace... which (he) thought the very finest 
building of the kind (he) had seen in the East.” He added, “Its square 
turrets, open and embattled parapets, projecting windows, Chinese- 
roofed balconies, and moat-like tank in front presented a general 
appearance which, without entering into specific detail, was sufficient 
to remind me of some of the most ancient red-brick structures of 
my own country. When viewed at the distance ... (it has) a grandeur 
that I thought not inferior to that of Heidelberg...” 

Even in.its present ruined condition the palace makes you marvel at 
the ingenuity and technical skills of that era. Pipes made of baked clay 
run up from floor to ceiling and also horizontally, along the ceiling. These 
pipes are buried in the walls and can be seen peering out wherever the 
edges of the walls are partly broken. There is much theorising about 
what these hollow pipes were meant for. The most plausible explanation 
is that cold water flowed through them in summer and hot water in 
winter. This helped keep the temperature of the room pleasant, like air 
conditioning. This surely was high technology in that age. 

What continues to puzzle us is how they managed to push water 
upwards, against gravity, in these pipes because there were no tall 
reservoirs to do this. (I think I found the answer in nearby Banni valley 
where in one particular village we found clay pipes with spiral grooves 
on the inside, lifting water from the stream below to banks some ten feet 
above. The spiral grooves must have propelled the water up through 
what we now call the ‘rifling effect’.) The surviving walls and turrets 
at Basohli are so sturdy that even dynamite can not blast them. 

Kashmiri Muslim artisans migrated to Basohli at the king’s request to 
help build the palace. A descendant of one of them told me that this 
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undynamiteable ‘cement’ was made of the yolk of raw eggs, Powdered 
lentils/ pulses (dal) and some farm husk mixed together with water. 
(Even the Chenaini palace in Udhampur district had used Kashmiri Muslim 
artisans for its khatamband ceiling. Obviously, even in medizval times, 
Jammu princes valued Kashmiri crafts and architecture.) 

Rock carvings: Dr Mani writes, “Rock carvings of devi riding a lion, 
Sitala, Narada, Brahma and Radha Krishna together with Visvesvara cave 
temple and other cave temples and Trilochananatha (Mahadera) temple 
on the right bank of Ravi at Basohli... belong to the time of famous 
miniature paintings... [ie. 17-19" century ADJ.” 

Ram Leela: In autumn the people of Basohli stage a 10-day Ram 
Leela (the nativity of the Hindu god Sri Ram) which has traditionally 
attracted audiences from all over North India. The text that they use is 
in kitsch Urdu verse, written by a Punjabi from Lahore before 1947. The 
acting is as sophisticated as you can expect from a town of around 5,000 
people. Then what makes it so famous? Its high technology (overtaken 
only in the 1980s by the main Ram Leela of Delhi), its visual grandeur 
and the imaginativeness of it all. 

For one, very little of the action takes place on a fixed stage. It is 
enacted partly on a stage, partly on different parts of a huge open ground, 
partly on the aforementioned palace pond, partly near the palace and partly 
all over the town. The audience moves to wherever the action is. 

Thus, when Sri Ram is exiled, his brother, Sri Lakshman, his wife, 
the goddess Sita, and he use boatman Khevat’s boat to cross the river. 
In Basohli this scene is enacted on the pond. The ‘citizens of Sri Ram’s 
native Ayodhya’ set hundreds of little clay lamps (diyas), with oil burning 
in each of them, afloat on the pond that evening. Each lamp is reflected 
on the water, doubling the effect, which is stunning. 

Hanuman ji comes ‘flying’ down a metal cable, the top end of which 
is fixed on the hillock where the palace ruins are. (Basohli has been doing 
this since the 1940s or 50s. Delhi Caught up several decades later.) The 


equally dramatic. A baby emerges from an underground chamber, lifted 
upwards slowly by a hydraulic jack. Rather inventive, you will agree. 

The annual Ram Leela looms so large in Basohli that those ten days 
in October dominate the imagination of all Basohli people, and the lives 
of those involved in the Production, for the other 355 days as well. 
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to you, I'd recommend that you see the Ram Leela during the nine-day 
Navaratri (locally pronounced ner-rata [sing] and ner-ratey [pl.]) but 
spend Dussehra morning itself at the Jourhian Mata fair, a short trek 
away: But I digress. 

History: The word Basohli is a corruption of its ancient name 
Vishwasthali. Vishwa means ‘the world’ and sthal ‘the place.’ So, 
Vishwasthali could mean ‘the seat of the world,” ‘the place of the world’ 
or ‘the place that contains the whole world,’ most probably the former. 

About the period before 1630, when Basohli must have been a smaller 
state, what we do know is that the Mughals defeated Raja Krishan Pal 
of Basohli in 1590. After that the Basohli kings started attending the 
Mughal court. Raja Sangram Pal became a friend of the Mughal prince 
Dara Shikoh. 

Raja Bhupat Pal is considered the founder of present-day Basohli. 
This was around 1635. 

During the reign of Sangram’s grandson, Raja Kirpal Singh 
(1678-95), we have the first evidence of painters flourishing in Basohli. 

The temple of Chanchalo Mata on the other side of the ravine, the 
Visheshwar and the Nilkanth temples are some of the town’s other 
attractions. (See also ‘Chamunda Devi’). 

Crafts: Today people go to Basohli not only to purchase moderately 
priced miniature paintings from the school that I started—and its brilliant 
offshoots—but also pashmina shawls. Pashmina is the mother of cashmere. 
Basohli shawls are neither as expensive as their Kashmiri counterparts, 
nor as finely woven. So far | have not come across any instance of the 
wool itself being adulterated or fake. 

Bhaddu: This little town is perched atop a tableland at the junction 
where the Dhar-Udhampur road branches off towards Billawar. Since at 
least the 1960s, it has been known for its very high literacy—almost 100 
per cent—and also for the quality of that literacy—a very large percentage 
of the population has gone in for university degrees. Till perhaps the 
beginning of the 19" century, Bhaddu, located near the Bheeni nallah (a 
tributary of the Ujh), was the capital of a kingdom made up of 36 
villages. For centuries it had hostile relations with its neighbour, Billawar. 
The 2km. stretch between the two is a flat piece of agricultural land 
where crops now grow. In the past it would double as a battlefield where 
the ‘armies’ of Bhaddu and Billawar would frequently fight it out. In 
most such ‘battles’ no one would get killed: at the most some warriors 
would return home with a few bruises. 

The Rajputs of Bhaddu are known as Bhadwal. 
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Bhoond: A 45km. drive from Basohli, this mostly dry Village on g 
mountain slope is not a tourist destination in itself. However, till almost 
1990, it was the roadhead—the place where the motorable road came to 
an end. From here people would trek to Banni valley, as well as to the 
Banjal Galla, the temples of Jourhian Mata and Dhoula Mata, and to Siara, 
Challa and Ram Rachna. 

It is no longer the roadhead. You can now drive right up to Banni 
proper. However, it still is the point from where roads and trekking 
routes branch out to all these places—and to green mountain pastures, 
From nearby Siara one can get a panoramic view of the mountains of 
Kathua (J&K) as well as of Dalhousie (HP) and the Chamera and Thein 
(Punjab) dams. 

Billawar is 2km. off the Dhar-Udhampur road, on a side-road that 
emerges at the Bhaddu crossing. 

Scholars like Dr Sukhdev Singh Charak say that the three oldest 
Duggar (i.e. Dogra) kingdoms were Jammu, Prunts and Billawar-Basohli. 
Billawar was then known as Vallapura, from which its present name has 
been derived. Ancient texts like the Rajatarangini suggest that Vallapura 

« was the capital of a 2600-sq.km. hill state of the same name. 

It remained so till 1630, when the capital shifted to Basohli. According 
to these scholars, Bhaderwah was a part of this kingdom. Just as Jammu 
and Prunts (Poonch) later broke up into smaller kingdoms, so did Billawar- 
Basohli. The Rajputs of Billawar are called Balauria (also spelt Blowria). 
Billawar itself is pronounced Balaur and Blowr locally. 

While crossing the river to enter the town, on the left you will notice 
a large rock in the middle of the tiver with an image of Sri Hanuman 
carved on it in relief. 

__ The majestic and ancient Mahabilvakeshwar temple of Billawar, which 
is made of bricks of stone, has a curious tradition attached to it. Over 
the centuries, when Billawar was a kingdom, one of the stone bricks 
would pry loose and fall off just before a king was about to die. When 


This Shiva temple was once known as the Hari Hara temple. Its 
present name (which means ‘the great bilva God’) is derived from the 
bilva trees that grow near the temple and which are believed to be dear 
to Lord Shiva. In addition to an idol of a five-headed Shiva (rare in India, 
though I’ve seen a many-headed Shiva at Angkor Vat), the temple also 
has idols of the Lords Brahma and Vishnu, Sri Ganesh and Bhairon ji. 
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The temple has a square sanctum and a pillared mandap in front. At 
the top is a shikhar. 

How old is the temple? No prizes for guessing. The Pandavs are said 
to have visited Billawar during the last year of their 12-year exile, liked 
the grove of “bill? trees and offered prayers at the very spot where the 
temple now Is. 

Stylistically, the architecture of the temple is much like the 9"-11" 
century Krimchi and Babor temples (see ‘Udhampur’ district) and probably 
belongs to the same age as well. 

Incidentally, could the ‘bill’ in Billawar, too, refer to the bill/ bilva 
trees of the area? Very likely. 

Chandel: 10km. from Banni proper, on the route to Sarthal, this 
picturesque village on the banks of the Sewa river takes its name from 
the Chandel spring. It has orchards of apple, almond and walnut. The 
Tajji Mata and Chouri temples are located within a three-kilometre radius. 

Chattar Galla: This pass at 10,100 feet is a comfortable 15km. 
uphill drive (shorter if you trek) from Sarthal. It is the highest point that 
you need to go up to if you are trekking or driving from Banni to 
Bhaderwah. On the Banni side the pass is rocky, sunny and treeless. The 
moment you cross into Bhaderwah’s territory you behold stately trees, 
shade and mountain springs. 

Dhaggar: A 20km. uphill trek from Banni, this is a highland meadow 
at 7,000 feet. Its dense deodar forest is one of the finest in Jammu 
province. 

Dhar Mahanpur: 27km. from Basohli town, uphill and on a 
motorable road, this is a chir (pine) forest atop a hillock. 

Duggan: This tiny valley, just one kilometre wide and 5km. long, 
is at altitudes between 4,500 and 7,000 feet above the sea level. It is on 
the trekking route from Banni to Dhaggar. Its attractions include pastures, 
mountain springs and a grand deodar forest. One section of the annual 
yatra to Kailash Kund starts from the old Nag temple of Duggan. (See 
‘Bhaderwah’ in ‘Doda’ district for more about the ‘Kailash Y4tra’.) 

Dullangal (5,000"): This is a tiny valley, 12km. from Banni proper, 
on the Banni-Dhaggar-Machhedi-Billawar trekking route. The picturesque 
Deri Galla pass (not to be confused with Rajouri’s Dera Ki Galli, or 
DKG), with its fresh mountain air, is 7km. away. 

Hiranagar: (See also ‘Jasrota’ below.) Raja Hira Singh founded 
Hiranagar town in the first half of the 19" century on being given the 
jagir (estate) of Jasrota. The Jasmergarh fort is located nearby, between 
the Tarnah and Bein nallahs. Hira Singh got this fort renovated around 
the same time. Important government offices functioned from the fort 
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for a little more than a century, till they were shifted to Hiranagar proper 
around 1950. 

Jasrota: (24km. from Kathua.) The only natural attraction Jasrota 
does not have is snow-capped mountains, for it has everything else. 
Which is why I have never been able to understand why Jasrota has not 
caught on as a major halt for travellers on the national highway. It has 
an artificial lake, a biggish garden, an exotic Rajput fort, a famous 
temple, a Muslim shrine, a green hillock, a tiny forest and some wildlife, 
including a small bird and wildlife sanctuary. 

Above all, Jasrota is very close to the national highway. A road 
branches off from the national highway to the right after you pass 
Kathua in the direction of Jammu. This leads to Jasrota. 

Except when it is very hot, Jasrota and the Ujh Barrage are a nice 
place for a picnic. The complex also has an abandoned government 
caféteria that never really took off. ‘See also ‘Jasrota Wali Mata’ below 
and the chapter on ‘Wildlife.’ 

I think that Jasrota’s problem is that it is an ideal halt on the highway 
in autumn, winter and spring. That is when there are few (Katra-or 
Kashmir-bound) tourists on the highway. The tourists come in summer 
when Jasrota is only slightly less hot than, say, Delhi. And yet I am 
confident that some day international tourists will ‘discover’ Jasrota’s 
fine fort and modest wildlife, when they have tired of Rajasthan. 

History: This kingdom derives its name from that of its founder, Jas 
Dev, a Jamwal (i.e. ‘of Jammu town’) Raja who came here in A.D. 1019 
or 1195. His descendants, a sub-sect of the Jamwals, came to be known 
as the Jasrotia Rajputs. This was a largeish kingdom which, by the jg" 
century, consisted of 13 parganas (small, medizval districts) and stretched 
from present-day Hiranagar to the Ravi. 

Autar Dev was the king of the Jammu area (c.1175). Nothing is 
known about the Successors of Autar’s son Jas Dev, except their names. 
Twentyfive kings ruled over Jasrota after Jas Dev. Ranbir Singh a9" 
century) was the last of the lot. He had no children, So his brother, Bhuri 
Singh, administered the kingdom for a while after his death. 

Then, in 1834, Raja Gulab Singh conquered Jasrota on behalf of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab. The Maharaja granted this area in the 
form of a jagir (estate) to Gulab Singh’s nephew, Raja Hira Singh, to 
administer on behalf of the Punjab empire. In March 1846, when Gulab 
Singh became the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Jasrota was converted 
into a wazarat (district). 

Jasrota was vanquished in 1845. It never recovered from that blow. 


The defeated royal family was exiled to Khanpur, near Nagrota (north of 
Jammu town). 
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The fort: The first Jasrota fort was built at this site in the 13" 
century. However, Hira Singh built the present structure. As Dr. Jerath 
points out, “Heera Singh was so fond of Jammu ... [that he] wanted to 
construct a beautiful town on the lines of Jammu...He named bazars, 
mohallas [neighbourhoods] and other important installations of the new 
town [Jasrota] after the bazars and mohallas of Jammu. Thus the first 
gate from where the entrance of the fort starts was named Gumat 
Darwaza, the path leading to Ujh river [which met] paths leading to ghats 
and shrines was named Panjtirthi and the courtyard in front of the 
palaces was popularly known as Raje Di Mandi [as in Jammu].” (Dr 
Ashok Jerath, The Splendid Fort of Jasrota, Daily Excelsior, 8 August, 
1999.) 

Masons from the Punjab built the palaces. Artists from Jammu did the 
artwork on them. Jasrota is located in a semi-arid belt where every drop 
of rainwater needs to be ‘harvested’ and conserved. Therefore there are 
two reservoirs near the palaces. The smaller one would store water meant 
for drinking and the larger tank stored water for the kings to bathe with. 
The complex has been designed so intelligently that all rain water slides 
down into channels, which convey the collected water to the tanks. 

Till 1845, there were two temples here. One was dedicated to the 
guardian deity of the clan. 

Art: Miniature painting in the Dogra/ Paharhi style flourished here 
for a few decades, perhaps in the 19" century (or maybe in the 18" 
century). 

Jourhian Mata: (Jourhian rhymes with the French Evian; the ‘n’ 
being nasalised.) You need to trek for 4 to 6km. (depending on whether 
you take short cuts) uphill from Banjal Galla to get to this small mountaintop 
(7,250 feet) temple, which has a resident chela (shaman). It’s an easy 
trek even for those who are not fitness buffs. 

The place really comes alive on Dussehra morning (and the nine days 
before) when its annual fair (mela) is held. A lot of merrymaking (and 
matchmaking—and not merely for matrimonial purposes) takes place. 
Women turn up in all those loud, colourful clothes and garish make-up 
that the Dogra hills are famous for. 

Non-mainstream Hindu ceremony: A rather overpowering (I spent 
considerable time looking for a non-judgemental adjective) ceremony 
commences around seven or eight on Dussehra morning. People from 
the neighbouring villages,-as well as some distant ones, bring over goats 
for sacrifice, either to thank Jourhian Mata (the Mother Goddess) for 
some wish granted, or to ask her for a new boon. Typically, more than 
a hundred goats are lined up. 
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The chela goes into a trance. (‘He has been possessed by the Mother 
Goddess,’ is what the local people say.) Then one by one someone other 
than the chela chops off the heads of all the sheep. So far the ceremony 
is much like what used to take place at Jammu City’s Bahu Fort till the 
early 1900s and what still happens at temples of the Mother Goddess in 
Nepal and Guwahati [Assam]. 

Where our chela differs is that he puts his mouth on the bleeding 
torso of each goat and sucks up all the blood of as many sheep as are 
brought to him while he is in the trance. | have witnessed this ceremony 
on more than one occasion. In 1993 alone did the chela say that he 
wasn’t in a mood to drink blood. Normally these chelas are in a fairly 
foul mood when in a trance. In 1981, the chela was angry about the way 
that the world had gone to seed and about rising corruption and sin. 

In 1993, I got completed and inaugurated a rest ‘house near the 
temple. It has large rooms where, for a token fee, you get to sleep on 
blankets on the ground. (You are not allowed to sleep on beds in the 
vicinity of most hill temples dedicated to the Mother Goddess. It was so 
even at the Bhawan of Srimata Vaishno Deviji till the 1980s.) The place 
is cold throughout the year, more so on an October (Dussehra) night. 
The view from this peak, of less exalted mountains all around, is grand 
and 360°, even if many of the mountains are treeless. You can see 
Himachal Pradesh even on a slightly cloudy day. 

Kathua: Jodh Singh, a noble of the Andotra group of Rajputs, is 
said to have shifted base around the beginning of the Christian era, from 
Hastinapur (present day Delhi) to what is now called Kathua. His sons— 
Teju, Kindal and Bhaju—founded the clans of Tajwalia; Khanwalia and 
Bhajwalia and the villages of Taraf Tajwal, Taraf Manjali and Taraf 
Bhajwal respectively. Taraf Tajwal was where the main bazar of Kathua 
town is today. The other two villages are now known as Parli-Wand. 
(My problem with this version of history is purely linguistic: Did words 
like ‘taraf” exist in North India in the first millennium of Christianity? Did 
the ‘P sound exist in the local language then? Or the suffix ‘-wal’?) 

In any case, these three villages were collectively known as ‘Kathai’, 
a name that over the centuries changed to Kathua. Strabo, a Greek 
historian of the era of Alexander the Great, refers to the powerful republic 
of ‘Kathaioi’ located in the foothills and on the banks of River Ravi. 
‘Kathaioi’ is mentioned along with present day Poonch as one of the two. 
major empires in the Jammu region of that age. The description fits 
Kathua exactly. Strabo wrote that the warriors of Kathaioi put up a brave 
fight against the invaders. 

Among ‘the ‘modern tourist attractions’ of the town are the so-called 
‘Dream’ Recreation Park and the National Fish Seed Farm. 
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Lakhanpur and Thein: Everyone who enters the state by train 
and, except for those who drive up to Ladakh from Manali, everyone 
who comes by road, too, has been to or passed through Lakhanpur. 
Road travellers would remember the crowded market, packed with trucks 
and buses. 

What few notice is the medieval fort trying to peek from above the 
shops on the left (as you enter the state). The fort now houses some 
government offices. Lakhanpur was part of the Jasrota kingdom. However, 
in the 14" century it was given to Raja Sangram Singh (or Dev), the twin 
of the king of Jasrota. (The Jasrota family, in turn, was a branch of the 
Jamwal ruling clan of Jammu.) 

The state was also called Thein, because Thein was a summer 
capital of sorts. Thein is somewhat cooler because of the river nearby. 
It is a small township uphill on the road to Basohli. It is the last outpost 
of Kathua tehsil, on its boundary with Basohli tehsil. In all probability 
Thein always represented the northeastern limits of this state. 

There has traditionally been a curious rock formation in the open, 
rocky land just ahead of Thein a hundred metres right (when facing 
Basohli) of the main road. This was a huge rock, twenty or thirty feet 
high, with a large, roughly oval, hole in its centre. To wit, the rock 
looked like a huge, oval ring or doughnut. A few hundred metres away, 
uphill, perched atop a steep hillock, was a fairly big rock, at least ten 
feet high, shaped exactly like the hole at the centre of the larger rock, 
and as big, too. It looked as if it had been carved out of the larger rock. 
The local legend was that during the Mahabharat war (everything in 
ancient Jammu and Kashmir took place during that war) a cannonball 
(that’s right, a cannonball more than 3000 years before Christ) hit the 
larger rock and carried a huge chunk from its centre uphill to the hillock 
where it now rests. My efforts to reason that cannons did not exist then 
were laughed at. Even missiles and nuclear weapons existed in ancient 
times, I was told. 

My theory is that due to the process of weathering over a long 
period a huge chunk fell out from the centre of the larger rock. However, 
even I have no theory as to how that extremely heavy chunk reached the 
top of the hillock that it is now on, for it is too big for even a dozen 
humans to carry. Besides, why would anyone want to do that? Maybe 
a nuclear-tipped rocket was the culprit. % 

History: The Jasrota kindom was split into two in the late 13" early 
14" century. Sangram Dev/ Singh, who was one of the twin sons of 
Raja Kailash Dev of Jasrota, received the areas between the Ravi and Ujh 
rivers. Dr. Ashok Jerath says that this new state was founded in AD 
1350 and “with it was constructed the Lakhanpur fort.” (“Forts of 
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Lakhanpur and Thein” by Dr Ashok Jerath, Daily Excelsior, the 1] 
April, 1999.) 

The Lakhanpur Fort: This is a small fort, made of grey stones, 
It is on the banks of River Ravi. The palace of the king and a shrine of 
the guardian deity of the royal family were part of the fort. 

The Thein fort must have been quite impressive, if its ruins are any 
indication. The king of Nurpur (HP) captured it in the 18" century, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab conquered Nurpur in 1815. When he 
died, the British assumed that control of Thein was theirs by right. 
However, Ram Singh Pathania, a minister in the government of Nurpur, 
refused to let the British take over either Thein or neighbouring Shahpur 
(HP). By raising a guerilla force and through brilliant military strategy he 
managed to hold out for quite a while. He even constructed a temple for 
the guardian deity of his clan. Maharaja Gulab Singh’s army finally 
defeated him at Jasrota. It took him prisoner and delivered him to the 
British. 

‘Lo(w)ang: You can travel by jeep, or walk, to Loang, which is 
8km. from Banni. The journey is extremely rewarding in terms of the 
meadows and woods one passes through. There is a very pleasant 
shaman at Loang who pierces his nose, ears and tongue with little 
trishuls (tridents) after the Mata possesses him during religious rites. 
He does this once a year, on Rakkharh Punnya (the Parnima or fullmoon 
night of Raksha Bandhan in the first half of August). I looked carefully 
to check if these were ‘trick trishuls’, as the ‘rationalists’ had alleged. 
They weren’t. However, I am prepared to concede that there might be 
permanent holes in the ears and tongue for these knitting needle-thick 
trishuls. The chela also walks on live coals on that occasion. 

From Loang you can travel to the meadows of Sarthal on foot 
(10km.), or by jeep (11-12km.). There are quartzite and phyllite stones 
near Loang. 

Machhedi (5,000 feet): A 30km. trek from Billawar, this village is 
located next to a dense forest and the sweet-water Kurhan springs. Taller 
mountains begin three kilometres away. 

Ramkote: This is a small town on a hillock on the Dhar-Udhampur 
road, at the point where Kathua district meets Udhampur. It is close to 
Mansar Lake. Till the 19" century, it was known as Mankote, by which 
name you will find it mentioned in books about Pahdrhi (hill) miniature 
painting. For a brief while miniature painting in the Dogra hill style 
flourished here. Its Rajputs are called Mankotia. This 24km. by 15km. . 
state was founded in the 13" century by Raja Manak Dev. Raja Suchet 

Singh (1822-43) gave Ramkote its present name. (‘-kote’ is pronounced 
like ‘‘coat’). ; 
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Sanan Ghat is a picturesque village at 3,700 feet, on the road 
between Basohli and Dhar Mahanpur. It is fairly cool in the summers. 
Some easy treks through low, but shaded, hills start from here. 

Sarthal: Not to be confused with Sarthal(a) of Bhaderwah, this 
‘uninhabited’ village is a meadow used as a summer-camp by shepherds 
and cowherds who bring their flock over to graze. (Uninhabited villages 
are rather charmingly called ‘bay-chirdgh’ villages in administrative Urdu. 
In the singular, this literally means ‘a village in which no lamps are lit.’) 
A 20km. trek or drive from Banni proper in the direction of Bhaderwah 
and at an altitude of 8,000 feet, this large, rolling meadow has a rest 
house for government officials. Tall mountains surround it. At some 
distance, so do lakes and springs, the bubbling of which might be the 
only sounds that you might hear. Sarthal is almost impossible to reach 
during the six winter months, when it wears a thick blanket of snow. 
Without doubt, it is the prettiest spot in all of Kathua district. 

Trikote: For a brief while tiny Trikote, too, was a princely state. 
Located close to Jasrota, it was absorbed into its bigger and more 
powerful neighbour. 

Ujh Barrage: A picnic spot. (See Jasrota.) 


Shrines and temples 


When I first went to Banni valley I would ask the people why it was that 
their region (which includes the neighbouring hills of Udhampur) was so 
full of shamans, exorcists, ghosts (good as well as bad) and shrines and 
temples with magical powers. The reply that I would invariably get was 
that ghosts and spirits were attracted to the beauty and quietness of the 
mountains. The same holds good for the profusion of shrines in Kashmir. 
There one is told that rishis [saints]—Hindu as well as Muslim—have 
always flocked to the mountains of Kashmir because of the peace that 
they find in the mountains. Good point. And factually correct, too. 
Apart from the shrines and temples mentioned in the entries about 
individual towns and villages in this chapter, the more important ones are: 


Temples of the mother goddess 
The Mother Goddess (Ma or Mata) has a different name at each temple. 
However, throughout Jammu and Himachal Pradesh she is always shown 
riding a tiger, wearing a red sari and with the same facial features. 
Essentially what we are looking at are different incarnations of Durga 
Mata. 
Chamunda Devi: This temple is in Basohli proper, in the town 
square. The idol is in the form of a natural rock. 
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Dhoula Wali Mata: This mouritaintop temple at 6,500 feet is a 
10km. trek from Jourhian Wali Mata. It can also be reached directly, 
again on foot, from Bhoond. A shepherd built this temple. The Mata 
advised him through a dream to go to a nearby mountain peak called 
Mandhi Dhar (10,000'). At the Dhar she appeared before him in the form 
of a little girl. It snows heavily at the Dhar in winter. The Mata noticed 
the hardship that devotees were being put to because of the snow. So, 
again on her advice, the temple was shifted to its present location. 
Attendances at the temple are largest during the spring and autumn 
navaratras. 

Jasrota Wali Mata: This shrine of the Maha Kali goddess, where 
too pilgrim arrivals peak during the navaratras, was rebuilt in the 1980s 
atop a hillock near the old Jasrota village. 

Jourhian: See five pages earlier. 

Mata Bala Sundari is a fairly old, perhaps mediaval, temple near 
village Parole, 13km from Kathua town. It was built by a Brahmin farmer 
whose sickle had accidentally struck a stone, which began to bleed. 
Apparently, the stone was an incarnation of the Mother Goddess, who 
came to the Brahmin in a dream and asked him to install the stone under 
a banyan tree. It is a Hindu tradition to place sacred stones under banyan 
trees, where they serve as symbolic idols and are worshipped. Such 
clusters of stones, if they attract enough devotees and offerings, later get 
placed in temples specially built near that tree. That’s obviously what 
happened with this stone which is now in a temple in a mango grove. 
A fair is held at the temple during the navaratras. 

_ M&ta Sundari Kote: This temple is a 5km. trek (illuminated at 
night) through the woods from the Bhini Nallah bridge on the Dhar- 
Udhampur road. Alternatively it is nearly 20km. (much of this on foot) 
from Kathua town on the other side of the hill. The temple has been built 
atop a hillock with a grand view. One has to climb 107 steps to get to 
the temple. The idol of the Mata is said to have been found under the 
a tree that still exists near the temple, which was built later for the 
idol. 

Nukwali Mata: Another name for ‘Dhoula Wali Mata’. 

Shakti Mata: This temple is located in Banni proper. Apparently 
there once was a shepherd whose sheep and goats would die on touching 
one particular stone in the Sirah hamlet of Banni. To make sure that his 
sheep did not come in to contact with that stone again, the shepherd 
decided to throw it into the Sewa river. However, when he tried to lift 
the stone it swelled miraculously and became too heavy to lift. That night 

the goddess came to him in a dream and asked him to build a temple 
around the stone, because the stone was a representation of her. 
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Every year a fair is held here in the month of Shravan (July-August) 
on the occasion of the Sankranti, when all the people of the village lunch 
together. 

Sukrala Mata/ Devi: This shrine of the Mother Goddess Mal Devi 
attracts more pilgrims than any other shrine in the district. They come 
mainly from the neighbouring Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 

A large number af devotees of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji who come 
from other parts of India like to combine their pilgrimage to the Bhawan 
and Katra with a trip to this little village. A 9.6km. motorable road from 
Billawar winds its way up to a low hill (3,500 feet above the ms!) where 
this white, limestone-coated, temple has been built. 

The legend of Trilochan, the saint: It is said that around AD 1500, 
Trilochan, a resident of Sukrala village, went to Kashmir to study 
Hinduism. When he completed his education, his guru gave him some 
money for the expenses of his return journey. Trilochan used the money 
to buy materials (samagri, mainly dried herbs and butter) for a hawan 
instead. (A hawan is a formal prayer, conducted around a low fire.) He 
performed the hawan at Baramulla. 

At regular intervals Trilochan would throw some of the sacred herbs 
and butter into the fire, as is the custom. After a while he ran out of 
these inflammable materials. However, Trilochan wanted to keep the 
sacred fire going. So, he chopped off one of his limbs and threw it into 
the fire. (Throwing human or animal flesh into sacred fires has always 
been taboo in Hinduism.) When the fire had consumed the limb, he cut 
another part of his body, and then another, followed by a fourth, to keep 
the flame alive. At last he took the meat chopper to his head, to offer 
it to the sacred fire. 

Mal Devi, who had been watching, could take no more. She appeared 
before her devotee in person. Now, this was what he had been subjecting 
himself to so much torture for. The deity asked him not to sever his . 
head. Triloohan said that he would obey only if the goddess agreed to 
settle in his village. Mal Devi had no choice but to agrec. 

The goddess restored her devotee’s body. She also decreed that his 
grandson would be her favoured devotee. (‘Story of Sukrala Mata’ by 
Shiy Ram Malguria, Daily Excelsior, Jammu, 19 August, 2001.) 

Mal Devi is an incarnation of Sharda Mata’ Devi. She appeared 
where the temple now is, in the form of a shila, a slab of stone. In the 
temple, she sits astride a lion whose trunk is made of brass and its head 
of silver. The goddess has four arms and a sword in one of her hands. 
Behind her is the image of Mahishasur Murdini, an incarnation of 
Mahalakshmi, standing atop the slain demon king Mahishasur. 
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The goddess is said to be the younger sister of Sri Mata Vaishno 
Devi ji. 

A history of the temple: This temple was built by Prince Madho 
Singh of Chamba (HP), during his exile. (Malguria says that the prince 
was called Mehad Singh.) Madho/ Mehad had to leave Chamba because, 
on the death of his father, the king, his younger brother had seized the 
throne. Madho was related to the king of Billawar. So he chose to settle 
here. 

The local people say that the temple was built in the sixteenth century, 
Because of the shrine’s popularity several sarais (rest houses for pilgrims) 
have been built by the government and by the temple’s management. 
Stylistically, the architecture of the temple belongs to the same group as 
the ancient temples of Krimchi (Udhampur district) and Billawar. 

The legend of the temple: Trilochan’s grandson, Shiv Nandan, was 
a scholar. Mal Devi visited him in a dream. She told him how to find her 
idol, which she had placed in the woods under a creeper on which white 
flowers grew. 

Shortly thereafter Prince Madho Singh went on a hunt and killed 120 
wild ewes. Immediately afterwards he fell terribly ill. The physicians had 
no cure. 

So they contacted Nandan. He called over a Thakur from a hilltop 
village, because the Thakur, too, was a devotee of Sukrala Mata. The two 
meditated on the goddess. Nandan then pounded Madho’s back with his 
hands. As soon as he did so the Thakur found himself saying, ‘Prince 
Madho can be cured only if he builds a temple dedicated to Sukrala Mata.’ 

Madho said that he would be glad to do so. However, he did not 
have that kind of money because he was no longer a king. At this the 
Thakur, who had been possessed by a spirit, perhaps by the goddess 
herself, said, ‘You will soon regain the kingdom of Chamba.’ 

Madho replied, ‘As soon as I become the King of Chamba I will 
build a temple here.’ When he said these words Madho was cured. Three 
days later he was told that his brother, who had usurped his kingdom, 
had died and the people of Chamba wanted him back as their king. 

Once Madho became the king he forgot all about the promise that 
he had made. So, two years later the King of Narpur conquered Chamba 
and imprisoned Madho. Then Sukrala Mata appeared in the dreams of 
both Madho and his captor. Madho begged forgiveness and promised to 
build the temple. On her part the goddess advised the King of Narpur to 
restore Chamba to Madho, which he did. 

As soon as Madho got back his kingdom, his family and he went to 
Sukrala village on foot. They carried on their heads, stones and other 
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things needed to build the temple as labourers do. That the temple has 
been built entirely of construction materials brought from Chamba is a 
fact, and not a legend. 

The Lusara tree: There is a green /usara tree and a green rock near 
the temple. The fruit of this tree is not eaten raw. Instead it is either 
cooked or pickled. It is said that Madho once dared the goddess to turn 
the then dry tree and the then grey rock green overnight. She did both. 
He was trying to test her divinity. 

Malguria says that the word Sukrala is a contraction of siikha (dry) 
lusara. 

Best time: As with most shrines of the Mother Goddess, attendance 
peaks during the spring and autumn navaratras. (In autumn, normally in 
October, these are the nine days preceding Dussehra.) On such occasions, 
special buses are pressed into service from Jammu, Billawar, Kathua and 
Udhampur to the shrine. Since 1998, small buses have started plying 
between Katra and Sukrala Devi, on demand, if there are enough 
passengers, throughout the year. 

During the navaratras, especially in autumn, devotees combine their 
pilgrimage to Sukrala Mata with a visit to the shrine of Mata Bala Sundari, 
also in Kathua district. 


Temples of Lord Shiv 
Airwan, the Shiv temple: 15km from Kathua proper, and near village 
Parole, this 4th century temple is said to have been built by the legendary 
Indian king Vikramaditya. The village derives its name from the ancient 
river Irawati, now called Ravi, which flows not far from the village. 
Devotees bathe in one of the many wells near the temple before offering 
prayers. (See ‘Wellside sculpture’.) As in some other parts of Jammu 
province, a ‘Gupt Ganga’ (lit.: the secret or hidden Ganga) exists here, 
a substitute for the real Ganges of Uttar Pradesh, where the ashes of the 
dead can be immersed. Two fairs are held here every year, on Shiva 
Ratri (roughly mid-February) and Baisakhi (13th or 14 April). 
Basohli, the Neelkanth Mahadev temple at: King Bhupat Pal of 
Basohli conquered Kishtwar. Thereafter he married the princess of 
Kishtwar, perhaps in 1627. The princess brought with her a Shiva idol, 
to house which Bhupat got this temple constructed near his palace. 
Billawar, the Mahabilvakeshwar temple of: See ‘Billawar’ above. 
Mahanal: A kilometre from Jakhole, on @ bank of river Ujh, this is 
a famous shrine inside a cave, with almost a dozen natural Shiv lings. 
Water drips from the ceiling and falls on the Shiv Jings, something that 
is otherwise done artificially in Shiv temples. 
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It is believed that once upon a time milk (a substance used durin 
many Hindu prayers and poured on Shiv Jings) used to fall from the 
ceiling on these ling(am)s, till a milkmaid started collecting and selling it 
for money. Because of this blasphemous act the milk disappeared, leaving 
only water behind. The ‘milk’ must have been a mixture of limestone and 
water while the ling(am)s clearly are stalagmites. 

In addition, in Kathua there are several lesser-known shrines of Lord 
Shiva, of the serpent deity Nag Devta and of the mother goddess. The 
ones mentioned are those that attract pilgrims from more than just the 
neighbourhood. 


Important shrines dedicated to other deities and religions 


Narasimha temple, Ghagwal: (35km from Kathua town, on the national 
highway in the direction of Jammu town.) This is one of the few temples 
of its kind in the district. It has a large pond and its annual fairs are hold 
on the occasions of Janam Ashthami (late August/ the first week of 
September) and Makar Sankranti (14th January). Local handicrafts, 
especially blankets, are sold during these fairs. This is the most popular 
of five such temples in the province. The other four are inside the 
Raghunath Temple (Jammu town), at Kough (below), Utterbehni (Jammu 
district) and Mansar (Udhampur). 

Kough (c.2000'; 8.5km.. from Mandli on the Dhar-Udhampur Road) 
This Narasimh(a) temple is unique in that its priest belongs to a ‘scheduled’ 
caste. This is revolutionary because the scheduled castes were not even 
allowed to enter temples till, in the early 20th century, an enlightened 

- Dogra maharaja gave them the right to do so. 

Lord Narasimha is the half man (nar)-half lion (simh) incarnation of 
Lord Vishnu. He came down to our planet in order to destroy evil. 

Fairs: Two major fairs are held at this temple every year: on the 13" 
of Paush (also spelt Pausa), which roughly corresponds to the 3rd 
January; and on the Piirnima (full-moon night) of Jyésth (May/ June). 
People come from all over Jammu and Himachal Pradésh to attend. They 
sing (mainly devotional songs) and dance all night, till daybreak. 

In ancient times there was a weaver called Suhaya. He was a man 
of high principles and piety. He happened to belong to a ‘scheduled’ 
caste. The chieftain of the Kough area belonged to the Bhadwal clan. He 
once handed Suhaya some cotton and said, ‘Weave this into cloth.’ 
Apparently the kind hearted Suhaya gave some of the cloth that he thus 
wove to a very poor beggar because, on principle, he would never deny 

cloth to those who needed it desperately. 

The chief was not amused by Suhaya’s philanthropy—especially 
since it had been at his expense. He threw the kindly weaver into jail, 
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along with the weights and weighing scales that he had measured the 
chief's cotton—and, later, cloth—with. (Apparently, cloth was sold by 
weight in those days.) Suhaya’s blind mother was broken-hearted when 
she was told about her son’s imprisonment. She vowed not to eat or 
drink anything till Suhaya was released. 

That night the weights and scales vanished from the jail and 
materialised in Suhaya’s cottage. This further infuriated the chief. He 
asked his soldiers to bring the weights back. However, when they tried 
to do so the weights and scales grew so enormously heavy that all the 
soldiers together could not lift them. The weights also began to glow. 

The chief's heart was in the right place. He knew that he was 
witnessing a divine phenomenon. So, he escorted Suhaya to his hut and 
asked him to pick up the weights and scales. Suhaya did so, and 
effortlessly. The chief had the grace to leave Suhaya alone after that. 

Suhaya put the hallowed weights on an altar and started worshipping 
them. His neighbours, including those from the so-called ‘upper’ castes, 
joined him in his daily prayers. 

A ‘scheduled’ caste leading prayers was so unusual at the time—as 
it is to this day—that some some ‘caste Hindus’ felt threatened. They 
asked the King of Ramnagar, who obviously controlled the Bhadwal 
chief, to help them. The king made the same mistakes as the Bhadwal 
chieftain had, except that he was also a harsh man. 

The king asked for the now-famous weights to be brought before 
him. When his soldiers were unable to pick them up, Suhaya was asked 
to carry them all the way from Kough to Ramnagar. It was early in the 
day and Suhaya had not yet offered his prayers. Therefore, in the Hifidu 
tradition, he had not eaten his breakfast or drunk any water either. To 
top it all, the soldiers ordered him to place the weights on his head while 
walking to Ramnagar. 

The king seized the sacred weights and ordered the hungry and 
thirsty weaver to be pushed out of the palace compound. Suhaya collapsed 
outside the palace, where he lay in the cold for three days, without food 
or water. 

On the night of the third day the king dreamt that he had been cruel 
to a true saint. He got up with a start and fell off his bed. He noticed 
that the holy weights and scales were glowing. 

The next day the king returned the weights and scales to Suhaya and 
sent him back to Kough, escorted by his soldiers—the royal band i tow. 

Panjtirthi: Panj means ‘five’ and a tir(a)th is a ‘pilgrimage’. The 
idea is that by going to this one place you can, in effect, perform the 
equivalent of five pilgrimages. Located 2.5km. from Bhaddu, five rivers 
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converge at this place, viz. Ujh, Bhini (pron. bhee-nee), Talain, Naj and 
Khad. A mediaeval Shiva temple still exists on a low rock at the Point 
where the five rivers meet. Also since medizval times, a fair is held here 
every year on the occasion of the Chaitra Chaudas (the day before the 
navaratras of March/ April). 

Peer Chhatter Shah: People suffering from skin diseases visit this 
shrine near Parole, 13km. from Kathua proper. They wash themselves with 
the waters of the nearby spring in the hope that the waters will cure them, 

Peer Fazal Shah: The annual fair at this Muslim shrine near Parlj 
Vand is celebrated—as is not uncommon in India—according to the 
Hindu calendar, on the 24th Kartick (mid-to late-November). 

Fairs 

In Banni valley in particular any excuse to celebrate is good enough. 
There is an annual fair once in every six or seven weeks in one part of 
Banni or another. Thus in Banni proper there is a community lunch on 
the occasion of Shravan Sankranti (mid July/ August); at Lowang the 
chela (shaman) walks on live coals on the night of Raksha Bandhan 
(August); and at Jourhian Mata the shaman drinks up the blood of 
hundreds of sheep and goats on the morning of Dussehra (October). 

Individual fairs have been mentioned against entries about individual 
villages/ shrines. However, the nine autumn navaratras in particular (and 
to a lesser extent the spring navaratras, too) are when fairs are held in 
many parts of this predominantly Hindu district. The Ram Leela of 
Basohli, despite the flakey script (derived from Dil ki Ramayan), is easily 
the most gripping entertainment event held during the autumn navaratras. 
anywhere north of Delhi. 

Fairs in the hills are colourful and, thanks to ‘modernity’, kitsch. 
Stalls at these fairs sell trinkets, imitation jewellery, inexpensive goods 
made of plastic and machine-made clothes and toys, which have almost 
totally replaced the handmade variety. Still, such fairs provide opportunities 


to dress up (in gaudy Sunday best), for co-ed pairing and for general fun 
before and after the shaman does his thing. 
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The Banni Valley 


Shamans 


There is this very likeable chela (lit.: disciple) in Banni proper. Every 
year, just before the monsoons, he performs a day-long religious ceremony 
to invite the weather gods. 

He used to hint that but for his prayers the monsoons wouldn’t come 
to Banni valley at all. No one ever bothered to call his bluff. 

But you know how things are. With education, science and rationality 
we tend to dismiss such talk as superstition. Well, I, the callow young 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate (SDM) of Basohli, freshly out of a particularly 
cynical college, with all my public school ‘modernity’, certainly did. 

So did the educated folks of Banni who, in 1980, neglected to ask 
the chela to perform his annual, all-day havan ceremony. (A favan is a 
Hindu prayer around a holy fire. These chelas are shamans who modestly 
call themselves ‘disciples’. The guru, or teacher, of all these Himalayan 
chelas is the Mata, the mother goddess who rides a tiger, herself.) 

So what do you think happened? Well, it might have been @ 
coincidence, but the rains skipped Banni on the appointed day. The farmers 
were, naturally, in a bad shape. They rushed to the chela and begged his 
forgiveness, as did the aforementioned educated youth. 

The chela smiled, forgave them and agreed to perform the havan. 
And later that evening, call it another coincidence (in 1980 I did, now | 
don’t), it started raining. : 

Banni is a fairly big valley (population.: 20,000) in the Basohli sub- 
division of Jammu and Kashmir, where the state’s borders meet Himachal 
Pradesh. It is not far from the state’s border with the Punjab. 
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The nearest railway stations are Kathua (Gobind Sar) and Pathankot. 
From Pathankot there is a direct bus to Basohli every morning. Banni is 
a few hours’ bus ride from Basohli. Including the wait at bus stops, you 
will get to Banni by sunset. There are government rest houses at several 
places in Banni valley. Trekkers normally bring their own tents. Local 
dhabas are the other alternative. 

So when did I stop being a cynic and a, what do you call it, 
rationalist, and start believing? Well, obviously when I started seeing. 
There is nothing specifically Hindu about these chelas, even though most 
of them are disciples of the Mata. Some of Banni’s mystics are Muslim.) 

During the course of my research I noticed that the chelas tended 
to be specialists. Thus the chela of Banni-proper made it rain and the 
Jourhian Mata chela drank the blood of freshly-slaughtered animals. The 
chela near Raolka and Daolka would have, what New Age-types call, out 
of body experiences. He could get you herbs from hundreds of miles 
away within minutes. He would simply disintegrate at Raolka, reassemble 
at the other place, pick up the herbs and come back to Raolka. I dismissed 
eyewitness accounts of this as mass-hypnotism. 

At Banni proper there are chelas devoted to the Hindu deity Sri 
Hanuman. The townshiip also has Muslim mystics, who can identify 
thieves and recover stolen property. Again, this is possible through mass 
hypnotism—which would show on video film. So, was any chela willing 
to perform his magic on videotape? 

The chela at Lowang, a Kashmiri Muslim-dominated village, was. I 
had gone there to investigate the damage caused by a fairly bad earthquake. 

It was a wet and chilly night a few days before the first snowfall 
of the season. All the village notables, including the chela, came to call 
on me. By now word had gone around Banni that | was working on a 
book about the valley. One of the persons helping with my investigations 
told the chela that I had heard much about his annual ritual. So, could 
he perform it for my benefit? ; 

The chela goes through his ritual only on what the people of Banni 
call the rakkharh punnya (Parnima}—the full moon night of August. The 
rest of India knows this occasion as Raksha Bandhan. On this day the 
chela walks on red-hot coals and pierces his tongue, ears and nose with 
tiny rrishul (tridents). So the others, I included, chided the person who 
made the suggestion because it was wrong to interfere with a centuries- 
old tradition. 

However, the chela thought for 
do it, even though it was November. Whil 
to arrange at a short notice (not to men 
considerable expense) he would do the tris 


a while and announced that he would 
e live coals would be difficult 
tion the rain outside and the 
hul bit. And he did. 


os 
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Stagnant population 

It was Maria Desalphine who first told me about this fascinating Valley, 
Maria was driving down from Srinagar to Jammu on official work, | was 
on my way to Basohli to take over as its SDM. Since Jammu and Basohli 
are both in the same direction, I hitched a ride in Maria’s jeep. 

Maria comes from Kanya Kumari and speaks next to no Hindi, Urdu 
or Dogri. Yet Maria has been, despite the linguistic handicap, one of the 
most successful and longest serving SDMs Basohli has ever had. (I was 
Maria’s successor, once removed.) 

Maria told me that within the Basohli sub-division there was a beautiful 
valley, the population of which just did not increase over the years. | 
naturally wanted to know more. All of India could possibly benefit from 
the secret that kept Banni’s population in check. 

A few days later the Divisional Commissioner of Jammu, Mr. D.N, 
Kotwal, told me the same thing: that census after census had revealed 
that Banni’s population was not growing. 

I had to know more. So within days of assuming charge as the SDM 
of Basohli I started preparing for the two-day trek to Banni. In any case 
it was my duty to trek all over Banni at least twice a year. 

The Basohli sub-division of J&K borders Himachal Pradesh. Basohli 
town is at an elevation of 1,876 feet. From there we would drive up a 
rocky, arid, treeless, sun-scorched- mountainside to a tiny village called 
Bhoond, which used to be the roadhead to Banni. 

A steep, waterless, two-hour trek from there leads up to a mountain 
pass called Banjal (roughly 5,500 feet). But once you cross Banjal Galla 
(gal-la means ‘pass’ in Dogri) you are transported to a different world 
altogether. 

On the other side of the pass is a lush green valley. 

Besides, from here to Banni proper (4,300') it is a very pleasant 
downhill trek all the way. (On the way back it becomes an uphill trek 
but is quite comfortable because the gradient is very gentle.) 

It is funny how one side of a mountain can be treeless and arid » 
while every inch of the other side is packed with tall, wide trees. But 
that’s the way most Himalayan mountains are. It has to do with which 
side faces the sun and on which the snow accumulates. 

-But let us not rush to Banni proper yet, for Banjal witnesses a most 
unusual ceremony every year, on ‘the morning of Dussehra. 


Dussehra at Jourhian Mata 


The chela of Jourhian Mata, near Banjal, starts performing his prayers 
on the arid side of the pass early that morning. Five or six assistants 
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surround him. Soon the village people start bringing sacrificial goats and 
sheep to the chela. By now he is in a mystic trance. The animals are 
slaughtered by chopping off their heads. 

The chela puts his mouth on the torso, at the place where the neck 
was, and drinks up all the blood of each slaughtered animal. And he does 
this with every one of the 150 or 175 sheep and goats brought to him 
in the first few hours of that day. 

I had read about such things happening in pre-Islamic Arabia, but 
this was the first time I ever saw such a thing myself. 

If I’ve got you interested, here’s how you can plan your trip: On the 
eighth and ninth day of the autumn Navaratris you can catch Basohli’s 
famous Ram Lila. Spend the morning of the tenth day, i.e. Dussehra, at 
Jourhian Mata. And after the ceremony at Jourhian Mata is ‘over, which 
should be by the noon, you can trek down to Banni. (See also ‘Basohli’ 
and ‘Jourhian Mata’ in the main chapter on ‘Kathua’.) 


The valley 


The Banni Valley consists of pastures, spectacular mountains, some of 
which rise up to 14,500’, and whitewater rivulets. (Yes, rafting is possible 
in several stretches.) It is a fairly big valley and it can take four days to 
trek the inhabited areas north to south, and perhaps five days east to 
west. 

One of the mountains here has herbs that glow at night. The 
phenomenon is known as phosphorescence. It is said that Hanuman ji 
came here to fetch the life-restoring sanjeevani (life saving) herb, which, 
too, emitted light in the dark. 

I am told that there is spectacular trout in the Banni river. One of 
the reasons I did not eat any was that my request to be served trout 
would be used as an excuse to blast thousands of them with a grenade. 
When you want a few dozen trout it is so much easier to kill them in 
huge numbers with a grenade than patiently catch them one by one. 

Almost every other month, one village or another in Banni has a mela 
(fair). Here the happy-go-lucky people of Banni socialise, pair-up, buy 
trinkets, dance and sing songs. 

The expression ‘happy-go-lucky’ has not been used casually. As part 
of my research I transcribed some fifty of their best known songs. 
There are nine rasas (genres or moods) in Indian poetry and fiction— 
romance, merriment, heroism, humour, horror, devotion, love of children, 
sadness... Banni’s songs span all the rasas except one. 

There are no sad songs in Banni. This is an important clue to their 
attitude to life. It explains their love of fairs and dancing, their uncritical 
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belief in the supernatural, and the relaxed manner in which they approach 
human relationships. 


Sterility 
I was the SDM of Basohli-Banni for two years and a quarter, which gave 
me ample opportunity to crack the mystery of the stagnant population, 

In at least one village it was said that the local water promoted 
sterility. Doctors posted there disagreed and blamed a local herb instead, 
In any case this still did not explain infertility in the other villages, 

Then I started coming across children who were born sterile. (This 
is called ‘primary sterility’.) 

At Banni I met the state venereologist who told me that almost 48 
percent of the population suffered from one venereal disease or another. 
This was in 1981. AIDS was unheard of. | am sure that the number of 
infected people has reduced considerably since then. In those days sexually 
transmitted diseases Jed to the sufferer becoming sterile, even though he 
might have been born normal. (This is known as ‘secondary sterility’) 

The venereologist explained that primary sterility, at least in Banni, 
normally meant that the child’s parents had venereal disease at the time 
of its birth. 


So the next question naturally was why venereal disease was so 
widespread. 


The answer, | discovered, lay in the relatively high rate of divorce, 
multiple partners and remarriage. 


And why was divorce more common here than in the plains? 
Divorce, remarriage and ‘matriarchy’ 


The problem almost always began with an initial mismatch. Boys and 
girls would get married at a very early age—as early as twelve or 
thirteen. 

By the time the girl was fifteen she would be a young woman, 
physically as well as emotionally. Her seventeen-year-old husband, on the 
other hand, would still be a gawky, immature teenager. Dissatisfied with 
him, she would seek a divorce. And an older, more mature man. 

All Hindu divorces in Banni are conducted before the village elders. 
A Y-shaped twig is brought, and the husband and wife pull one end each. 
When the twig snaps the divorce becomes formal. (Muslim divorces in 
Banni follow the normal Islamic practice.) 

Interestingly, it was almost always the woman who asked for ‘the 
divorce. This is related to the fact that she calls the shots in the Banni 

household. And she does so because she contributes more to the household 
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economy than does her husband. Which is another way of saying that 
she works in the fields, looks after domestic animals, cooks the food and 
cleans the house. : 

Divorce is sought only when there is another suitor. This man is 
required to pay the previous husband what he had spent on obtaining his 
wife (the wedding and other related expenses) plus some money to 
account for inflation. 

It is not unusual for some women to marry more than four or five 
times in a lifetime. 

My field officers posted in Banni, most of them post-graduates in 
medicine, agriculture or the veterinary sciences, used to call this practice 
‘polyandry’, and the relative importance of women ‘matriarchy’. 

Neither expression describes the situation in Banni, even though 
polyandry is indeed practised in the neighbouring districts of Himachal 
Pradesh. And while the women of Banni do dominate most low-income 
families, full-fledged matriarchy of the Kerala/ Meghalaya variety has not 
developed. 

Above all, this pattern of marriage and promiscuity is not universal 
in Banni. The tiny business caste of Baniyas does not practise it at all. 
Nor do any of the other well-to-do and educated families. 
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Poonch 


The vital statistics 

Area: The total area of the district is 1,674sq.km. OF this § 
are forests. In addition, there are 2,497 hectares oF 0 hard 
is mostly mountainous. Poonch town, at 3.300. 
though. 

Population: 1981 census figures: Total 
Muslims—1,99,674; Hindus-16,339: Sikhs—$ 
total population: 3.08 lakh (0.3 million). The G 
form a substantial proportion of the district's poy 
in 2001: 3.68 lakh (0.368 million). 

Literacy: 34.79%. (in 1981) 

Villages: There are 178 villages in the St 
uninhabited. All the inhabited villages have ak 
PRoonch proper is the district's only town. 

Administrative divisions: The district is divided jae Pour tehsil, viz 
Haveli, Poonch, Mendhar and Surankot, Wo has Vive 
purposes of rural development, namely, Balakow, Mane, Poonch, Mendha 
and Surankot. 

Climate: The climate depends on the 
proper is colder than Jammu of Delhi but 
However, the higher mountains can be \ 

Main crops: Maize, paddy and wheat, Chikva, 4 
in the areas now in POK. Anardana (pomegranate seed) and cotton grow 
in Mendhar. Apricots and pears grow in other parts: 

Minerals: There are iron mines in Mardi ard iA some PON aress 


of whith 1) ax 


dinoks” for the 


altitude of dhe place. Poonch 
not as WICH as, Say, Srinagar. 


ery cold. 
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Geography—and getting there 
Poonch borders Pakistan and is to the west of Jammu. Rajouri in fie 
south and Baramulla and Pulwama in the north-east are its other neighbours 
within India. Pakistan has illegally occupied parts of north-western Poonch, 
The only way to travel to Poonch is by road: by bus or taxi from 
Jammu city or Rajouri. Buses leave Jammu’s main bus terminus early in 
the morning. Tata Sumos are slightly more expensive than buses but are 
considerably faster and a more flexible option. 


Languages spoken 


The Gujjars speak Gojri. The rest speak Punchhi, which is very much 
like Punjabi mixed with the Lendi dialect. 


Folk songs 


As in other languages, Punchhi folk songs normally revolve around love: 
men pining for women. They are also about famous battles and family 
feuds. Wedding songs are a significant genre. Apparently the songs are 
also about “social rituals, social evils and superstitions. Chann [the beloved], 
Kainchi, Sepaiah [the policeman] and Maaiah are some of the popular 
folk songs [genres] of [Gojri and PunchhiJ,” a government publication 
informs us. It adds, “Folk songs about fairs, festivals and seasons are 
always of [sic] shepherds and rustics. Folk ballads which are part of folk 
songs, speak of the bravery and heroism of the people of Poonch. Some 
folk ballads i.e. Jabtu, Shamash [sic] Khan and Nura still resound in 
mountains of the area.” (Jammu and Kashmir: District Profiles, 1998.) 


Important places of tourist interest 


Bafli(y)az: (Also spelt Buffliaz.) 39km. east of Poonch town. Apparently 
the village has been named after Bunifales, the horse of Alexander the 
Great, which died here. It’s a very pretty village in the foothills of the 
Peer Rattan range, and has been built on both banks of the Poonch river. 
It is the base camp. for several treks. 

Battalkote: (See also ‘Sain Ilahi Baksh’ below.) Battalkote is the last 
populated village in the Peer Panchal mountain range. This isolation, 
coupled with its meadows, adds to the charms of the village. The Nain 
Sukh nallah (stream) meets the Nandi Chhool nallah nearby. There are tall 
mountains, often covered with snow, and forests not far from here. 

The village was originally called Bhatta Kote (‘the town of the Kashmiri 
Pandits’). The Tosha Maidan Road starts here. It leads to the Noorpur 
pass (13,610'). Huen-Tsang, the Chinese traveller, mentions this village 
as being famous for its iron mines. 
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The army of Sultan Mehmood of Ghazna surrounded and laid siege 
to Loran (then Lohar Kote) in A.D. 1021. The Sultan then tried to launch 
an attack on Kashmir. The Kashmiri army that successfully fought the 
Sultan got its weapons made at Battalkote, because of its tradition of iron 
ware. 

Behram Galla: Till.1542 this village, 45km. from Poonch town, 
was known as Bharo Gali. That}s roughly the name by which the 
Rajatarangini refers to it. It got its present name after Behram Naik, the 
local jagirdar (overlord). 

The year 1542 looms large in the history of this village. That was 
the year when the Mughal Emperor Akbar used it as the base camp for 
his invasion of Kashmir. It retained this position for a long time thereafter: 
several battles were fought here. The ruins of Behram Naik’s stone fort 
are testimony to the village’s bloody past. 

The village is at the feet of the 8,600’ Rattan Peak. It is a flat land, 
a deep gorge to wit, surrounded by forests and tall peaks. Trekking 
routes lead out of the village to these peaks. The trek to Girjan/ Girgan 
the valley of seven lakes, (see below) is the most rewarding of the lot. 
There are two shrines, one each Hindu and Muslim, in the village. 

Behram Galla has been mentioned in The Rdjdtarangini as Bharogal, 
after Bhairofi, a Hifidd deity. The township was briefly, around A.D. 
1420, a military cantonment and its surrounding areas a battle ground for 
rival Kashmirt armies. Sultan Ali Shah and his soldiers camped here while 
his brother Shahrukh Khan (later Emperor Budshah) stationed his forces 
at Thanna Mandi. 

Chajidi Marh has for centuries been known for the manufacture of 
implements made of iron. This little town is close to Behram Gall. In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it was, according to British 
travellers, a little town made up of log-houses. There are deodars and 
chestnut trees, as well as the only-slightly-less-majestic pine trees on the 
hills, some of which rise straight from the river. 

In spring, summer and early autumn shepherds of various 
communities take their sheep and horses to pastures in the higher 
mountains. Chafidi Marh and Noori Chham are their favourites. 

Gagrian Sawjian: 45km. from Poonch, in the Mandi valley, at the 
foothills of the Chor Panjal pass, is this wooded base camp for trekkers. 
Beyond the pass are Khilanmarg, Gulmarg and Tangmarg, all in Kashmir. 

Girjan (Also spelt Girgan.): 70km. from Poonch, much of the way 
on foot. This is the fabled valley of seven mountain lakes, including the 
Neel Sar, Katora Sar and Nandan. It is a trekkers’ paradise because of 
the variety of treks in the area. 
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Krishna Ghati: 24km. from Poonch town on a fairly 800d road. 
This is a hilltop with a vantage view of the surrounding forests and other 
secnic beauty. 

Loran: 34km. north of Poonch town. Loran, then known as Lohar 
Kote, was the capital of the Poonch area till 1542. Loran’s legendary 
fort, now in ruins, was said to be impregnable. Raja Trilochan Pal of 
Loran defeated Sultan Mahmood of Ghazna at this fort. 

There are tall mountains of the Peer Panchal range, as well as 
forests, around this picturesque town. The Mandichool waterfall is 7km, 
from Loran. The shrines of Hazrat Chandan Shah and SAifi Ilahi Baksh, 
too, are nearby. 

The Mughal Road: The Mughal road originated at the Mughal capital, 
Agra (in central India). It wound its way through Lahore (now in Pakistan) 
to Poonch, Rajouri and, thence, to Srinagar in the Valley. It’s a pity that 
relations between India and Pakistan are what they are, because it would 
be so rewarding to recreate the Mughals’ journey and see the wonderful 
buildings, forts, tombs and sarais (rest-houses) that they had got built 
along the route. 

The Poonch segment of the road used to be called the Namak road 
(presumably, the ‘salt road’) till Jehangir (early 17" century) travelled on 
it and renamed it the Mughal Road. 

Nandi Chhool: 13km. from Loran town along a ‘jeepable’ track. 
This is a major-and picturesque-waterfall. Gulmarg (in Kashmir) is on the 
other side of the same hill. Except that it is quite far from the nearest 
major town (Jammu), Nandi Chhool could be one of the important tourist 
attractions of the state. 

Noori Chham(b): (45km. east of Poonch.) This celebrated waterfall 
is located in the Panjsarain valley. It is close to and north east of Behram 
Galla (see above). It is said that the fall used to be 90 metres high. It 
has been eroded considerably over the centuries, Even today the spray 
and mist created by the fall would rank it among) the most beautiful 
anywhere. 

History and legends: That the Mughal Emperor Jehangir camped 
near the fall a dozen, perhaps thirteen, times is beyond doubt. 

We know from Mughal records that the Royal Caravan would camp 
here for a few days on its way to and from Srinagar. Jagirdar Behram 
Naik, the feudal chief of the area, and Mehdi Naik would make all the 
local arrangements. The People of the area would serve as porters. 

It stands to reason that Jehangir’s Empress Noor Jehan would have 
bathed under the fall each time she was there. Local legends go on to 
assert that the mirror currently fitted into a niche in the mountainside was 
where the Empress’ mirror used to be fixed, for toiletry after the shower. 
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Some assert that the present mirror is the very mirror that the Empress 
would use, through this part can’t be true. 

Mirror or no mirror, it was Jehangir who named (renamed?-for 
surely the fall must have had a name before) the fall after his wife. Either 
the man was totally smitten or thoroughly henpecked. If you actually 
manage to get through these my books about the state, you'll be struck 
by the number of places in Jammu & Kashmir alone that he renamed 
after his wife. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, it would seem, every good thing happened 
either during the Pandavs’ time, or during Zain-ul-Abedin’s or Jehangir’s. 
Noori Chham is associated with two of these eras. 

According to a local legend, this is not a natural waterfall. The 
Pandavs constructed it to power a watermill during their exile in the 
woods. At least this legend has to be wrong, because the waters of the 
fall are too substantial to have been diverted artificially. 

The Mughals constructed a baradari (pavilion) at Chandimarh, two 
kilometres north of the falls. That is where the royal family would stay. 
Other camp followers stayed in tents. They also constructed several 
marhs for their postmen to camp in. 

When Jehangir reached Noori Chham in 1627 he was very ill. His 
hakeems (doctors) advised him to spend a few days near the falls. While 
there he spotted a deer. He asked one of his employees to kill the deer 
for him. The employee fell off a cliff and died while doing so. The 
emperor saw this accident happen. This ruined Jehangir’s health further. 
He died a few days later, when his caravan was travelling between Noori 
Chham and Rajouri. 

Location: The fall’s location is truly picturesque. The Mughal Road 
goes right past it. The Pir Panjal pass (11,600') is just above the fall. 
Some of the nearby mountains are permanently covered with frost and 
snow. In the south are forests of fir and deodar. This is also a good 
starting point for the trek to the valley of seven lakes. 

The source of its waters: The milky waters of the fall come from the 
Luck Sar and Kol Sar lakes. These are high altitude (both c.13,000') 
lakes near Panjtari Marg in the Panjal range. Their waters merge to form 
a stream that travels down through the forests of the Hassanthamb 
range. 

Panjsarain valley: Panjsarain is a pretty, wooded stretch between 
the Pir Panjal (12,360') and Rattan Shah (8,600') passes. The area ts best 
known for the Noort Chham waterfall. The ‘seven lakes of Panjtart 
Marg’ come next in terms of celebrity. There are almost a hundred 
pastures in the area. 


>. 
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Jehangir, the Mughal emperor, gave the valley its name, which means 
‘the five sardis (rest-houses).’ The Mughals had built five Caravanserais 
in the valley, at Chandi Marh, Gun Gadian, the Pir Pass, Poshiana and 
Rattan Peer. Needless to say, the Mughal Road (called the Salt Road 
before the 17" century) used to pass through Panjsarain. 

The region consists of ten villages, with a turn of the millennium 
population of around twenty thousand. Mr Maini' estimates that another 
thirty five thousand nomadic people from all over Rajour? and Poonch 
migrate there every summer. 

The beauty of the area has fascinated all visitors. Baron Hugel passed 
through Panjsarain in 1842. He thought that the stretch between Rattan 
Peer (6,800") and Behram Galla (8,600') has trees and a terrain that were 
much like Simla’s. 

Because the area has not yet been ‘developed’ very greatly, much of 
it retains its pristine beauty. 

Poonch: (246km. from Jammu; 87km. from Rajouri. 3,300'.) 

Location: The town has been built on the slopes of a long, open 
valley. It is above the right bank of the Poonch Tawi. The town is close 
to where’ the Suran and Bitarh rivers meet. 

Climate: Hot during the summer months; quite cold in winter. The 
town is just below the snow zone. 

Monuments: The very pretty Poonch fort is the main attraction open 
to the general tourist. There’s a far more elegant, ivy covered, European- 
style palace in what is now the army area. Work on the fort began in 

1713 on the orders of Raja Abdul Razzak Khan, whose Rathore Rajput 
ancestors belonged to Rajasthan. His son, the much-loved Raja Rustam 
Khan, obviously knew architecture and was influenced by the Mughals 
rather than his own Rajasthani forebears. It was Rustam who got the 
basic structure of the fort constructed. (For a while Poonch was known 
as Rustam Nagar after him.) 

The Sikh rulers (1819-50) added a major section, now the central 
block, in their own architectural style. Raja Moti Singh (1850-92), another 
ruler who knew architecture, brought in a European architect, who gave 
the fort a new facade (by adding a new block in the front) and made it 
look the way it now does. 

Moti Singh and his clan got renovated the Fountain Garden (Favvara 
Bagh) constructed on the pattern of Srinagar’s Shalimar Garden. They 
also got constructed the Bagh-e-Khana, the Bagh Deodi and the gates of 


the city. Among the palaces this dynasty got built are the Baldev Mahal, 
the Moti Mahal and the Sheesh Mahal. 
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The main shrines in town are the ziarats of Syed Ghafoor and Ali 
Peer ka Takiya. According to a 1940 account, the town’s menagerie 
(zoo) and gardens were worth visiting. Poonch also had two good schools 
in that era: Victoria and Islamiya High. 

Saif [ahi Baksh, the shrine of: This popular, though recent 
(1976), ziarat (shrine) is 39km. north of Poonch and 4km. from Loran. 
It is located in a picturesque village called Battalkote, which is in the 
Mandi ‘block.’ 

The saint: Saifi Wahi Baksh was a Sufi saint and a bachelor. He 
belonged to Pathanateer village in Mendhar block. His father migrated to 
Poonch when he was appointed a water carrier (mashki) in the government 
of the Raja of Poonch. [ahi joined the British Indian Army and served 
in Basra during one of the World Wars. While at Basra he had a mystical 
experience because of which he decided to resign from the army and 
take to spirituality. 

He came to Battalkote in 1948 to teach Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs 
alike the Sufi philosophy of peace and universal brotherhood. He would 
often meditate and pray all night, chanting ‘Td hi, t0 hi’ (‘Only you, only 
you,’ meaning ‘You are the only one, the only God.”) 

The Sain died in May 1976. A three-day annual urs is held in his 
honour, from the 3 to 5" Jaith (May) every year. 

The shrine: A local Muslim politician initiated work on the shrine. A 
Hindu forest ranger got the woodwork done for the Roza Sharief. A 
Hindu army officer got a guest house made. 

Surankot: The Rajatarangini refers to this pretty valley (‘the Pahalgan 
of Poonch’) by its ancient name, Sawernik (prob.: ‘the golden one’). 
‘Kot’, as everywhere else in South Asia, means ‘fort’. This town’s fort 
was in existence till at least the eleventh century A.D. 

Mount Tatakuti (15,524 feet) is the highest peak in the Pir Panjal 
range, south of Kashmir. Al Beruni, the Arab historian who was in India 
from 1017 to 1031 and who almost certainly visited the Poonch area, 
was probably referring to this peak which he knew by the name ‘Kularjak.’ 
He wrote, “The snow there never melts. It is always visible from the 
region of Takeshar [Central Punjab] and Lauhavar [Lahore]. The distance 
between this peak and Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress of Rajagiri 
{a fortress south of the Pir Panjal, in the Rajouri area] lies south of it, 
and the fortress of Lahur [Loharakotta] west of it, the two strongest 
fortresses | have ever seen. The town of Rajawari [Rajouri] is three 
farsakh distant from the peak. This is the farthest place to which our 
merchants trade and beyond which they never pass.” 
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Totan Wali Gali: 43km. from Poonch town, This is a pretty hilltop 
with a fine view of the surrounding forests and landscape. 


Shrines and pilgrimages 

Budha Amarnath: (Budha is pronounced ‘budda’ as in ‘old man’, and 
not as in Lord Buddha.) This is a very old Shiva temple. The lingam is 
made of ‘white stone’ (flint or quartz). It is the most popular pilgrimage 
in the district and the most frequented Hindu pilgrimage in the Poonch- 
Rajouri belt. Even including Muslim shrines, it is next in popularity only 
to Shahdra Sharief. 

Location: The temple is 25km. north east of Poonch town, on the 
left bank of the Loran stream. This is the point where the Gagri Nallah 
and Pulast Nandi streams meet. It is 244km. from Jammu. The shrine 
is two kilometres above Mandi village, in a region known as Rajpura 
Mandi. 

In the 19" and early 20" centuries Rajpura was briefly the summer 
seat of Poonch royalty and nobility. During that period every year the 
place would really come alive. Apparently, one of the things that make 
this shrine unique is that it is not atop a hill, but in the foothills instead, 
The range in question is the Pir Panjal. 

The sanctity of the place: Lord Shiva is believed to have begun the 
recitation of the Amar Katha (‘immortal story’) for the benefit of his 
consort, Goddess Parvati, at this sacred spot. (He completed the story 
at the other Amarnath, the one in Kashmir.) 

Devotees believe that to this day Lord Shiva comes down to this 
temple on Raksha Bandhan day every year. As a result, the prayers of 
everyone who visits the temple on that day are answered. 

K.D. Maini writes, “This temple is considered older than the Swami 
Amarnath ji of Kashmir. That is why [this] shrine is known as Swami 
Budha Amarnath. It is believed that one must visit this sacred place 
before performing the yatra of Amarnath, Kashmir.’ (“The shrine of 
Swami Budha Amarnath”, by K.D, Maini, Daily Excelsior, 5 August, 
2001.) ‘Budha,’ of course, means ‘the old man.’ 

Could this claim to Budha Amarnath’s antiquity be a recent invention? 
Maini quotes from the 6th century A.D. Nilmat Purdn, which reads thus, 
“By looking at the Goddess erected by Pulast, one is freed from all one’s 
sins and obtains the highest knowledge.” This is like an absolution for 
sins. Even if the Nilmat Puran is wrong about the authorship of—or 
even the benefits of a visit to—this temple, this passage does indicate 
how old the idol here is. 

The legend: It is believed that Pulast Rishi meditated here. (If true, 
this would have been several thousand years before Christ.) He was 4 
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great saint and sculptor. However, he is better Known as the grandfather 
of the demon king Ravan. Pulast performed tapasya here, which is a 
prayer that goes on for months or even years, during the course of 
which the devotee deprives his body of all comfort—often even food. 

Such was Pulast’s devotion that Lord Shiva appeared before him at 
the spot where the temple now is. To show how grateful he was to the 
Lord for the visitation, the saintly sculptor carved a lingam out of quartz. 
After he died the local people built a temple around it. 

Maini adds, “Even today a number of [ancient] idols... are available 
in this area. It is possible that these idols may have been chiselled by 
Pulast Rishi.” 

The Loran stream is known as the Pulast stream in this area, after 
the rishi (saint). 

The temple: The present temple is 60' (roughly 20m.) high. It was 
built in the late 1990s. The older temple that stood here had been carved 
out of a single large rock. The temple has four doors, each pointing to 
one of the four cardinal points (directions). This signifies that the temple 
welcomes devotees from all four varns (castes). 

It was repaired and expanded during the eras of Raja Moti Singh 
(1850-92) and Raja Baldev Singh (1892-1918). Apparently even the temple 
was a summer retreat of sorts for 19" century Poonch royalty. Other 
citizens, including the Poonch aristocracy, would follow them to Rajpur 
where, for a few weeks, there would be enormous social activity. (To 
this day, every summer countless well-to-do Indians get away from the 
scorching plains and head for temples in the cooler mountains.) 

The icons: The main icon is a natural Shivling made of quartz. 
Ancient idols found in neighbouring villages have been also gathered and 
established here. 

The main pilgrimage is on the same day as the more famous Amarnath 
yatra of Kashmir. This is the day of the full moon on which Hindus 
elsewhere celebrate Raksha Bandhan (early August). The festival is called 
the Mela Swami Budha Amarnath. ; 

The rituals of this festival are similar to those at its namesake in 
Kashmir. They revolve around a holy mace (chharhi mubdrak), which is 
carried from a ‘base temple’ (called the Dashnami Akharha in both cases) 
‘to the main Amarnath temple. Devotees follow the mace in a procession. 
In this case the Dashnami Akharha is now located in Poonch town. 

There is a major congregational prayer at the Akharha in Poonch 
three days’ before the Mela/ Raksha Bandhan. The chharhi mubdrak is 
consecrated afresh and worshipped at a havan. The head priest (swami 
ji) who holds the mace sits in a palanquin, which devotees carry on their 
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shoulders. A guard of honour is given by the police outside the Akharha. 
The holy mace, which is in the palanquin with the priest, is then taken 
out in a procession. People, who number a few thousand, sing devotional 
songs and shout inoffensive, non-political, religious slogans during the 
procession. More than a hundred sadhus are part of the group. 

Elsewhere in the state such processions now a days travel towards 
the final destination in buses and cars till they reach the ‘roadhead.’ At 
Machail and the Shri Amarnath ji of Kashmir they ‘start walking only 
after the roadhead. The trip to Budha Amarnath can be done entirely by 
a vehicle because the entire route is ‘motorable’. And yet devotees in 
Poonch choose to walk all the way, because it is more pious to do so 
and because it is a short (and not difficult) walk anyway. 

Chandak is the only place en route where the procession halts. The 
Muslims of Chandak greet the yatris with free soft drinks. The ydtris go 
to the temple of Chandaka Devi, where they are given a free lunch. The 
people of Chandak also set up colourful stalls to welcome the holy mace 
and the pilgrims. 

The procession arrives at Rajpura Mandi the same afternoon, where 
an equally colourful reception awaits them. Once again, the food is free. 

History: Both here and in Kashmir the headquarters of the Dashnami 
Akharha have shifted several times over the centuries. The procession of 
the chharhi mubarak in Poonch first began in the late 19" century, 
several decades after (and clearly inspired by) its Kashmir? counterpart. 
The Dashnami Akharha of Poonch was first located in Tetrinote (which 
is now in ‘Azad’ Jammu and Kashmir). It then shifted to the Shivalay 
Khakhanaban. 

Then towards the end of the 19th century or the beginning of the 
20", the Raja of Poonch got the Dashnami Akharha renovated, The royal 
priest (Rajguru) made the Akhara his headquarter. Ever since, the 
procession has commenced every year from the present Dashnami 
Akharhé. 

Holy springs: There used to be four springs in the temple. Now the 
waters of the other three have been channelled into the spring to the 
south of the temple. All pilgrims are expected to bathe with this holy 
water before entering the temple. 

Accommodation: The charitable trust that manages the temple built 
a Yatri Sarai (free dormitory for pilgrims) in the 1990s. All pilgrims can 
eat three meals a day for three days, free of charge, at this sarai. The 
sarai is meant to accommodate six hundred pilgrims at a time. At times 
a thousand pilgrims manage to squeeze in. 

Chhotay Shah, the ziarat of: 58km. from Poonch and 4km. from 

Mendhar, this is a popular shrine in a village called Sakhi Maidan. 
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Na(n)gali Saheb: (pron.: na-ga-li or nan-ga-li) This is a very famous 
gurudwara on the left bank of the Drungli Nallah, four kilometres. from 
Poonch town. (See ‘Sikhism in Poofich and Rajouri.’) 

Ram Kund: (68km from Poonch and | 1km from Mendhar.) Mendhar 
is supposed to have been named after Menander, the Greek. This is vet 
another Greek connection of the Poonch-Rajouri area. (See also ‘Bafli(s 
above.) 

The legend is that Sri Ram, who stopped at Ram Kund en route 
Kashmir, personally got this temple constructed and that King Lalitaditva 
of Kashmir (see The History of Kashmir in the ‘Kashmir’ volume) merely 
got it renovated. Others say that the temple dates to Lalitaditya’s time and 
was built at his instance. ‘Kund’, naturally, refers to water bodies. in this 
case to the three springs near the temple. It is considered auspicious to 
bathe in the kund before offering prayers. 

Saif Miran Saheb, the ziarat of: (pron.: sa-een mee-ran sa-hib) 
Located in village Guntrian, 10km. from Poonch town, this is the most 
frequented Muslim shrine of the district, and the second most popular in 
the region (after Shahdra Sharief). 

Sakhi Maidan (Mendhar): The ruins of an ancient, Kashmir-style 
‘Pandav temple’ are to be found here. 

Wildlife 

Almost 30 per cent of the district consists of forests—83,914 acres, to 
be precise. Its wildlife is supposed to be unique because both oriental and 
‘palearctic’ species are found in Poonch. Urbanisation and ‘development’ 
have played havoc with the wildlife of Poonch by encroaching on the 
forests where this wildlife used to roam about. 

Before independence (1947) there were nine markhor game reserves 
in the Poonch-Haveli tehsil alone. In addition there were 4] shikargahs 
(hunting reserves). Many of them have survived. 

Mammals found in Poonch: The ghoral, leopard, brown bear, musk 
deer and markhor live in the district, some of these species being rare. 

Birds (‘avifauna’): Again, some of the species are rare and include 
the moral, rock partridge, kohlas, snow cock, chakor, black partridge 
and pheasant. 
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Rajouri 


The vital statistics 


Rajouri has an area of 2,630sq. km., of which almost half (1,304 sq. 
km.) consists of forests. In 1981, it had a population of 3.02 lakh (0.3 
million), which is estimated to have increased to 4.17 lakh by 1991. It 
has 381 villages, of which six are uninhabited. All but one of the inhabited 
villages have piped drinking water, and all but 24 have electricity. There 
are four towns in the district, including Rajouri itself. 

Wheat is the principal crop and main cereal of the people of Rajouri. 
Till 1968, all areas now in Rajouri were part of Poonch district. 

1981 census figures: Total population—3,02,500; Muslims-1,76,302; 
Hindus-1,18,705; Sikhs-7,325. Literacy in 1981 was 24.73%. 2001 
populatioin 4.70 lakh (0.47 million) 


Geography 
Longitude: between 70° and 74°4' east. Latitude: between 32°58' and 
33°35' north. There's Poonch district in the north, Jammu to the south 
and Udhampur in the east. In the west is Mirpur, which is now in the 
so-called Azad Jammu and Kashmir (AJK) part of POK (Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir). 
(POK: Like the false mother in the fable about King Solomon, Pakistan 
carved the territory under its control into three parts. One part, entirely 
in Leh, it gifted to China, which no real mother would have ever done. 
The second part, entirely in Gilgit-Baltistan, it merged with itself as a 
federally administered territory called the Northern Areas. The third part 
has been given the name 'Azad Jammu & Kashmir’. ibe latter two 
portions together constitute what is known as POK. ‘AJK’ consists of 
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the areas carved out of Muzaffarabad in Kashmir province and Jammy 
Poonch and Rajouri in Jammu province.) , 

The old state of Rajouri was located in the valley of the Munnawar 
Tawi (a.k.a. Rajouri Tawi). Its northern boundary was the Pir Panjal 
range, beyond which is Kashmir. Poonch and Kotli were to its west, the 
River Chenab to its east and Bhimbar to its south. 


Topography 

The topography of the district varies wildly from place to place. There 
is the Dhaula Dhar mountain range in the district's north-east. Of the six 
tehsils of the district, three (Sunderbani, Nowshera and Kalakote) are in 
the plains and are fairly hot in summer. Budhal and parts of Kalakote are 
hilly or mountainous. Kandi, which is the name of the southern part of 
the district, literally means 'semi-arid land' (i.e. dry, with poor vegetation, 
but not quite a desert). The tehsil lives up to its name. 


The population 


There are 159 people per square kilometre in the district, on an average. 
The population grew by 39.16 percent between 1971 and 1981, which 
is very high even by Indian standards especially because there was no 
significant migration into the district. 

Muslims account for 58 percent of the population, Hindus for 39 
percent and Sikhs for a little less than three percent. The Scheduled 
Tribes (mostly the Muslim Gujjars) comprise a little more than a quarter 
of the district's citizenry. The other Muslims can be divided into two 
broad groups. Some speak Paharhi or Dogri at home. The ancestors of 
the other Muslims migrated from Kashmir. The Paharhi language is quite 
similar to Punjabi. Even the Guijars, Dogras and Kashmiris of Rajouri 
district—ertainly the men—speak fluent Paharhi. 


The climate 


i) The Nowshera, Sunderbani and Kalakote areas are in the south and 
are at a low altitude. They have a semi-tropical climate. Which 
means that they receive the monsoons around July. Almost sixty 
percent of the district is in this zone. 

li) The Rajouri, Budhal and Darhal blocks are in the north, are hilly and 
have a temperate climate. These areas make up a quarter of the 
district. 

iti) It snows in some of the higher mountains of the district. However: 
hailstorms and heavy rains are common in the entire hill-belt. This 
‘Alpine’ belt consists of such parts of Darhal and Budhal as are 
between 3,000 and 4,600 metres above the sea (9500 to 14,500 
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feet). The minimum temperature in the major towns of this belt is 


normally around 7° Celsius in winter. It rarely goes higher than 38° 
C at the warmest. 


Rivers 


Many little rivers flow through the district. Among the important ones are 
the Sukh Tawi, the Jamola, the Darhal Tawi, the Ans and the Khandli. 
The 17th century Emperor Jehangir wrote in his memoirs that the 
water of a river that flowed through Rajouri “became poisoned” during 
the rainy season. As a result, the people suffered from goitre and became 
yellow and weak. He did not name the river. It could have been the 
Munnawar Tawi, the quality of whose water has often been suspect. 


Flora 


As we have seen, the climate of Rajouri varies from place to place, 

depending on the altitude. So does the vegetation. Chir (pine) trees are 

found in most parts of the district, except in the alpine zone. As a result, 
resin is an important product of Rajouri. 

(i) The vegetation of the semi tropical zone includes the kamila, khair 
phulai, amaltas, amla, shisham, jamun, anardana, kau and bargad 
trees. Shrubs that grow by the rivers and rivulets include garund, 
rausont, snathe and nerium indicum. 

(ii) The temperate zone: Here we find the rare chikri tree, fir, oak and 
quercus senioarpifolia (kharsu). The endangered chikri tree grows 
mainly around Thanna Mandi, where they sell you kitschy handicrafts 
(including toothpicks) made of its wood. What a fine use of the 
wood of a dwindling species. 

(iii) The ‘alpine’ zone: Fir, rhododendron, willow and juniper grow here. 

Wildlife 

Animals that live in the district include the black bear, the brown bear, 

the wild bear, the jungli (wild) cat, the cheetah, the log deer, the musk 

deer, the Indian fox, the goral, the hare, the jackal, the langur, the snow 
leopard, the monkey, the porcupine, the grey musk shrew and squirrels. 

Birds: Birds found in the district include the bulbul, chakor, Ram 
chakor, house crow, jungle crow, dove, egret, falcon (shikar), common 
pea fowl, red jungle fowl, kingfisher, common pariah kite, koel, Indian 
mynah, nutcracker, green partridge, monal pheasant, koklar pheasant, 

Himalayan tree pie, black rock pigeon, grey quail, swallow, tailor bird, 

white backed vulture and wagtail. ; ; 
Silk: Eight thousand families in Rajouri are involved in the making 

of silk, mainly rearing silkworms. 
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Fish: The government has established a trout hatchery at Phaini 
(Budhal). In addition there are fish farms at Muradpur, which is seven 
kilometres from Rajouri town. Fish to be found there include the common 
carp, gross carp, silver carp, rehu and rigal. There are fish-ponds at 
Behrote, Chhani-parat, Dharamsal, Panjah, Rajpora-Kampla and Saranoo 
as well. 


Important places of tourist interest 


(There is a. separate chapter on Rajouri's biggest and Jammu’s second 
biggest tourist draw, Shahdra Sharief.) 


Shrines 

Baba Khori: (20km. from Nowshera town.) This is one of the most 
popular shines in all of Rajouri. Though dedicated to a Muslim saint, 
Hindus and Sikhs, too, visit it in large numbers. The shrine is located in 
a leafy mango grove. It consists of two structures, both built like Hindu 
temples. The outer walls of the shrine are Indo-Islamic. The main gate 
proclaims in large Devanagari (Hindi) letters: 'Jai Khori Baba’ (Glory to 
the saint of the cave shrine). All this could be because of the influence 
of the Indian Army, which maintains the shrine. 

The Hindus consider the cave (khori) shrine a samadhi of the Baba. 
The head priest of the shrine is invariably a soldier of the Indian Army. 
Every army unit that is newly posted there places a new, richly 
embroidered, green silk sheet (chddar) on the grave of the Baba, in the 
Islamic tradition. The unit also presents the shrine with a new flag, to 
be flown from its spires. (This looks like a Hindu tradition.) 

History: The Baba was born to a Muslim Gujjar family of Mirpur 
(now in POK) in the early decades of the twentieth century. He got 
married and started living atop a hill near Kalsian in the Jhangar area. 

There the Baba came to be known as a respected mystic. He 
performed some miracles and made a couple of accurate predictions. 
This won him followers from all communities. 

In October 1947, Pakistan sent tribals controlled by its army to 
invade the area. Some of the invaders went to the Baba's house. They 
asked him to obtain information that would have helped them in their 
murderous mission. The Baba refused. So the Pakistanis shot dead his 
wife, three sons and a daughter. (The five were later buried where the 

Baba Khori shrine now is.) 

The Pakistanis then began to torture the Baba to compel him to help 
them. The Baba rushed into the cave, never to return. (The cave, 100 
is within the present shrine.) The Pakistanis followed him into the cave 

and looked everywhere. However, they could not find the Baba. (It is not 
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clear as to how the Baba's body was found. His grave is between those 
of his wife and eldest son.) 

Restrictions: The shrine is just a hundred metres from the ‘line of 
control’ between India and Pakistan Occupied Kashmir. Therefore, for 
much of the year only army officials and their families can visit the 
shrine. However, on special occasions, civilians, too, are allowed. 

Baba Sakhi Sultan: The shrine of Baba Sakhi Sultan is right inside 
Rajouri town. 

Chingus: (Rhymes with 'bus.' Also spelt Chingas.) Chingus means 
‘intestine’ in Persian. If the intestines of an animal, including humans, are 
removed on its death, the body takes much longer fo decompose. 

In 1627, the Mughal Emperor Jehangir was travelling from Srinagar 
to Agra. He died in the royal howdah (a seat placed on the back of an 
elephant) when his caravan passed through a village called Khanpur. His 
queen, Noor Jehan, wanted to influence the selection of the next emperor. 
She knew that if news of Jehangir's death reached Agra before she did, 
his sons (and their supporters) would try to kill one another for the 
throne. Therefore, Noor Jehan tried to keep Jehangir's death a secret. 

So she got a trusted surgeon to remove Jehangir's intestines, which 
were buried in Khanpur (c. 2,000' above the sea). Jehangir's body was 
propped up in the howdah. However, a fly came and perched itself on 
Jehangir's nose. Jehangir was obviously in no position to swat the fly. 
Those in the caravan who saw this realised that the emperor was dead. 
Poor Noor Jehan's scheme did not work. 

A major Mughal monument, a caravan sarai, was later built around 
the 'grave' where the intestines were buried. The village came to be 
kriown as Chingus after its most famous possession. Its location on the 
main road that leads from Jammu to Rajouri-Poonch has added to its 
popularity with tourists. There is a small rivulet nearby. A well inside the 
premises provides fresh water. ; ; 

The old mosque was expanded beyond recognition in 1997. There is 
a medizval tree in the vicinity under which there is a small shrine, also 
much revered. 

However, it is the tomb of the intestines that draws the largest 
number of devotees. R.C. Kak wrote about it thus, “This hallowed spot 
has since assumed [the] status of a shrine for Hindus and Muslims alike. 
Prayers at the Tomb are considered very effective, the sick come here 
for recovery of health, the poor for riches, the weary for lens comfort. 

The hilltop rock-castle at Rachhwa is around an hour's uphill trek 
from Chifigus. The Dutt family is said to have built this rambling single- 
storey complex around the same time as the serai at Chifigus: 1.¢. sometime 


_. 
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between A.D. 1586 and 1600, for the serai existed well before the 1627 
burial of the intestines. The Dutts were the Mughals’ revenue Collectors 
(and, therefore, given the title Bak[h]shi), This residential complex has 
been built with rocks hewn into cuboids. The granite that these grey 
‘stone-bricks’ have been hewn from is so tough that the ‘bricks’ are 
likely to retain their shape and lustre for at least another four or five 
hundred years—like other similar stone monuments in Kashmir and Jammi, 
The roof must have been made of wood and mud for it no longer exists, 
Individual rooms are small but numerous. There is a small fresh-water 
spring enclosed in stone, with fading Dogra-style miniature paintings on 
them. An ‘Encyclopedia of India’ published c.1992 dubbed this fortified 
home of the Dutt Bakshis ‘the Rachhwa monument’ and put it on the 
back cover of its volume about Jammi. In winter it snows at Rachhwa, 
The trees and other vegetation in the area show this. The temple of the 
presiding deity of the Dutts, who are Mohyél Brahmins, is near Chifigus 
and the clan meets there once a year. 

Mangla Devi/ Mata: This is an ancient cave shrine on‘a hillock in 
Bhawan (Nowshera). The shrine is five kilometres from Jhangar and 
close to the ‘line of control.’ It is almost half way between Jammu and 
Rajouri, being 70km. south of Rajouri. 

The main cave is much like the more famous cave shrine of Sri Mata 
Vaishno Devi ji. There are two other caves nearby. However, getting to 
those caves is quite difficult. 

Like almost every ancient shrine in the state, the cave of Mangla 
Devi ji is said to date to the era of the Mahabharat. Prayers offered here 
are believed to be answered miraculously. This has made the shrine very 
popular with soldiers of the Indian Army. 

Monday is the day and Dussehra the festival associated with the 
goddess. A sarai (dormitory) has been built to accommodate devotees 
from out of town, who gather in large numbers on these days in particular. 
There is a major bhandéra (prayer) at the shrine on the eve of Dussehra. 
Even non-believers climb the hillock because of the splendid view it affords. 

Nao Ghazi Ziarat: This popular shrine of Qutab Shah Wali is in 
Dhanidhar, near Rajouri town. Nao means ‘nine’ and a 'ghaz' is a yard 
(a little less than a metre), Nine-yard long graves of sufi saints hold a 
particular fascination for the north Indian and Pakistani mind. There is 
a similar ‘9-yard' grave in Jammu city, that of Roshan Shah Wali Saheb, 
who belonged to the same clan as Peer Qutab Shah Wali Saheb. 

Panj Peer: The other sufi tradition that fascinates north Indians and 

Pakistanis—of all religions—is that of groups of five (pdnch in Hindi and 
panj in Punjabi) saints (peer). Panj thymes with ‘grunge’. This shrine !S 
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on the main road leading to Rajouri town, and just a few kilometres from 
the town. The five Muslim saints who are buried here came from the 
Punjab. They were brothers. The sixth grave here is of their sister. On 
Thursdays Hindu-Sikh devotees, especially officers and soldiers of Indian 
Army, outnumber the Muslims. 


Old monuments and scenic beauty 


of the state has as rich an architectural heritage as Rajouri 
monument dates to the Kushan period. It also has old 5c 

Darhal has a mediaeval fort. The mountain passes 0% 
over the Panjal range into Kashmir. The village of the 
the bottom of the west slope of the passes and is on * 
to Aliabad Sarai. The nearby mountains are of the Rat 


middle and birch at the top. 

De(h)ra ki Gali (DKG): (7,190') This wooded mou 
Pir Panjal range is 35km. from Rajouri, 17km. fron 
45km. from Poonch town. A major road, which con 
and Poonch valleys, passes through it, making i 2 
devotees visiting Shahdra Sharief. 

The European traveller Bernier wrote 26 
the Kingdom surpasses in beauty all that m 
anticipated.” If you have been to Patni Top 
and ‘Doda’ districts) and liked it, you will | 
‘DKG' been closer to a major town or on the 
is, it would have attracted at least as ma 
things stand, the accommodation built by 
always has rooms to spare. 

There is a fine meadow nearby. In the 
thick coat of snow. The place is cool even 
breeze that blows through the pass is still fesh aes oes 
get excellent views from here. a 

Dhanni Dhar Fort: Emperor Jehangit is Delieves Have ated this 
fort, perhaps around 1620. It is ona small Hillock af He cage oF er 
town. However, it is equally possible that the Dogras (kT dhe Tor, ane 
in the 19th century at that. They certainly gave if fs present SHAS, EVEN 
if only by renovation. Jehangir had ordered ihe construction Of several 
fortresses in the district in 1620. However. the Dhanni Dhar has not been 
mentioned specifically. The fort affords a good View s 
surrounding villages. 
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Hathinala (near Jhangar) has picturesque rocks and old Sculptures 

Jammu Shaheed: This is a meadow with unusually fine, and sof 
turf. To reach this pretty picnic spot, travel from Surankote towards 
Poonch but stop at Dhandak. From there you will have to trek for around 
2% or 2% hours, northwards. Strongly recommended for nature lovers, 

Kheor: This is a village on the Rajouri-Darhal Link Road. It has an 
ancient archeological site, the oldest in the district, dating to the Kushan 
period. 

Lal Bauli: This spring is 10km. from Rajouri town, on the Way to 
Thanna Mandi. Fish is plentiful. There is a belief that the spring is 
connected to the Nandan Sar lake (see below) through an underground 
channel. 

Kalakote area, the: Kalakote is a mountainous tehsil between 
Koteranka and Sunderbani. There are hot-water springs in the region. 
There is some coal in Kalakote. However, after a thermal power station 
was set up there, in the 1950s, it was discovered that the coal was not 
good enough. 

Old references: The great grammarian, Panini (c.300 B.C.), wrote in 
his famous book, Asht Adhydyi, that a place called 'Kalakakuda’ was 
known for its coal. He specified that this place was in Apr Madr. 
Therefore, it must have been the present Kalakote. 

K-D. Maini feels that the place called 'Puruamandal' mentioned in the 
Vishnu Purdn is actually Barmandal, a Village near Kalakote. (A bit far 
fetched. More likely this ancient place was the same as the present 
Purmandal in Jammu district.) 

Barmandal (6km. from Kalakote) has phosphorus-rich hot-water 
springs and an ancient temple. As with Chamlayal (Jammu district), both: 
Hindus and Muslims consider the waters of the springs sacred. Some say 
that a group of travellers found Lord Shiva's personal cobra sitting where 
the springs now are. When they dug the place hot waters emerged. 
Others believe that a Muslim saint caused the waters to emerge. Either 
way, these waters are supposed to cure skin diseases and chronic pains 
of the bones and joints, 


The place is good for the mind, too. It is situated in the middle of 
a dense, silent, soothing forest. 

Manma Mata: (6km. south of Kalakote.) This is a temple and a 
cave shrine. It is believed that the cave goes under the ground all the way 
to Kashmir and that Lord Shiva went to Kashmir through this cave. 
(Such beliefs exist in many parts of the state. The Shiv Khori cave of 
Udhampur is supposed to be linked with the Amarnath ji cave of Kashmir. 
A cave near Munda (near Qazigund) in Kashmir is said to open up in 
Lahore (Pakistan) at the other end.) 
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Manin Mata, a goddess, spent many years in this cave, meditating. 
She is believed to protect humans and animals, from injury and other 
ailments. A yagya is held here on the eve of the navaratras. 

Muradpur: The village has an old sarai and mosque. 

Nandpur has a mediaeval sarai. 

Naushera: (Also Nowshera and Naushehra.) This is a medieval 
town made mostly of stone. It has been built on an open plain on the 
right bank of River Tawi. 

We know that Emperor Akbar had got a stone fort-cum-serai built 
here. His son Jehangir wrote in his memoirs that a police station was 
functioning in the fort. An official document says that its construction 
started around 1620. This can't be correct. By then Akbar had long been 
dead. | would put its construction at around 1586, when Akbar needed 
it the most. It might have been expanded in 1620. The Mughals used it 
as a royal rest house on their way to Kashmir and back. 

Charak and Billawaria have written about this and the Chingus Serai, 
“These sarais were provided with hammams and gardens and water- 
ducts decorated with fountains.” 

In the 19th century, the Mughal serai was converted into the residence 
of a Dogra governor. There are also a medieval hammam (public hot 
water bath) and an equally old mosque in Naushera. The Baoli Bagh, a 
large orchard (bagh) was in a fairly decent state of repair till the early 
20th century. The baoli in this orchard is a deep well made of stone. The 
bagh also has a large sarai with an inner court. 

Panjnara: (1 1km. from Kalakote.) The name of the place means 'the 
five streams (or springs).' However, all five have dried up. There is a 
very old, majestic and well preserved temple here, called the Pandu Kund 
(the pond of the legendary Pandavs). A stream called the Ban Ganga 
flows past the temple. It is believed that Bhim Sen, the muscular Pandav, 
hit the earth with his knee and caused this stream to emerge, SO that his 
mother, Kunti, could bathe. This, thus, is one of the many places in the 
state that the Pandavs are said to have camped at during their exile. 

There is a forest near the temple, and mountains all around. Some 
of the foliage has damaged the building. _ és 

K.D. Maini points out that it has been built in the “Kashmiri 
Architectural style” and adds, 'This temple consists of a main shrine, a 
rectangular peristyles [sic] with 55 cells facing the courtyard and {al 
double chambered gateway in the middle of the eastern wall.” Maini dates 
the temple to the 9th or 10th century AD. , 

His assumption is reasonable. Silver coins from the era of Kashmir's 


King Jayapida (A.D. 751-782), and a copper coin from that of King 
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Harsh (1089-1101), as well as some old idols, have been excavated from 
the temple. A British historian conducted many of these excavations. 

Idols inside the temple are those of Shri Mahavir, Kali Mata and a 
Shivling. Two fairs, both related to the harvest, are held at the temple 
every year: in May and October. 

Panjtari (11,500'): This is a beautiful 'marg’ (meadow), 3km. long 
and 2km. wide, close to the top of the Panjal range. Gulmarg is on the 
other side of the mountain. Panjtari is well above the treeline, and, thus, 
above the forests. Views of the sunrise and sunset are spectacular. 

Peer Kalewa: This is a particularly scenic hilltop (roughly 7,000) 
from which you can see a splendid landscape by day and the lights of 
Pakistan-held villages at night. In 1965, Pakistan infiltrated its men into 
India in an unsuccessful bid to capture Indian territory. They set up their 
headquarters on this flat peak. To get there, go by bus or car to Manjakote, 
which is on the road to Poonch. The peak is a three-hour trek from 
Manjakote. 

Poshiana: (c.8,350') This is a halting place just before and to the 
north-east of the Pir Panjal pass. The village is above the right bank of the 
Chitta Pani (“while-water”) rivulet. It rests on a grassy slope where sheep 
and goats graze in summer. In winter the place is snowed under and, 
therefore, depopulated. There are two trekking routes from Poshiana to 
Kashmir. Both go over the Panjal range. The better and wider path goes 
through the Pir Panjal pass. There is also a path through the Chitta Pani 
pass. 

Rajouri town: (160kim. from Jammu and 87km. from Poonch.) The 
town has a temple, a mosque and a sarai, all of some antiquity. The Baba 
Sakhi Sultan shrine, the Dhanni Dhar fort and various memorials have 
been mentioned elsewhere in this chapter. The Jama Masjid of Rajouri 
was probably built in the 17th century, by or on behalf of the Mughals. 

Charak and Billawaria add that the “Andhrskot [sic] Masjid also 
belongs to the Mughals. It is rectangular in plan. The space inside is 
divided into three chambers. The central chamber is larger and has 4 
large dome above.” 

Sunderbani: This is a tiny wayside town on the road that leads from 
Jammu to Poonch and Rajouri. A considerable part of its economy 
depends on the considerable traffic that plies on this road. The name 
literally means ‘the pretty forest.’ For some reason, the people of Jammu 
pronounce ‘Sunder’ the way the English’ would: to rhyme with thunder. 
K.D. Maini says that the name derives from a spring that was near the 
township. (“The Story of Sunderbani”, Daily Excelsior, Jammu, 18 March, 
2001.) 
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History: The town came into existence as recently as in 1947, after 
refugees from southern Poonch and other parts of POK settled here. 
The haveli (manor) of Rai Ghulam Hussain was built on the Phulwari 
hillock in the early 20th century. The tract was called Bhajwal jagir 
(fief or estate). The Rai was the local feudal chief (jagirdar) and a 
much-respected descendant of the Jaral royal family of Rajouri. After 
he migrated to Pakistan, refugees occupied his land and built the present 
Sunderbani on it. 

In 1980, Sunderbani was made the headquarters of a tehsil of the 
same name. The tehsil includes Bhajwal (the estate of the Rai), Thanda 
Pani (the estate of Jagat Ram), Bakher (Thakur Basant Singh's estate) 
and Devak (Nar Singh's estate). Maini estimates that the tehsil's 2001 
population was around 42,000. Its area is 83,401 acres. 

Channi Parat: The ruins of this town can still be seen 15km. north 
of Sunderbani. It has been built atop a hillock and was populated till the 
first half of the 20th century. It had a mixed Muslim, Hindu and Sikh 
population. Their houses of worship can still be seen. The town got 
depopulated during the troubles of 1947, when Pakistani infiltrators attacked 
it. 

The ‘ancient' (actually, perhaps 19th century A.D.) double-storeyed 
Hindu temple at Channi Parat is quite impressive and still in fairly good 
shape. It is essentially a temple dedicated to Sri Ram ji, Sri Lakshman 
ji and Sri Sita ji. However, its murals are mostly about Sri Krishn ji. 
Guru Nanak Dev ji is shown in one of the paintings. So are scenes from 
royal courts. 

The temple has two annual fairs-cum-grand prayers: on the 7th 
February and the 7th June. 

Thanna Mandi: (23km. from Rajouri.) This place used to be an 
important halt on the ‘Mughal route’ from Agra to Srinagar. Today it is 
famous because it is where you turn from the main road to go to the 
Shahdra Sharief shrine, 6km. away. It is also known for the rare chikri 
tree, a few thousand of which grow here. Kitsch handicrafts made of 
this wood are a great hit with almost all categories of tourists. The old 
Mughal Sarai can still be seen. The Mughals liked the place for its cool 
climate. 


Lakes 
There are so many lakes in the Pir Panjal mountains of Rajouri that it 
could well be called the Lake District of India. There are twenty-seven 
lakes in the area between the Simar Sar and Nandan Sar alone. This is 
a stretch that measuress thirty kilometres by thirty kilometres. (See 
Trekking in Jammu' for how to get to Simar Sar.) Seven of these lakes 
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are fairly substantial in size. Most of them are located in the Peer Panjal 
range of mountains where Kashmir meets Jammu. Their waters flow into 
Kashmir. They are mostly perched at altitudes between 13,000' and 
14,500’. Therefore, they freeze over in winter (November-May). Some 
like the Chandan and Nandan lakes, stay frozen longer than the Gtligis, 

The valley of the seven lakes is called Girgan. 

Samot Sar: (3,550m.; oval; length: 1km.) This is a blue-water Jake 
immediately to the north of the Badjari Marg. How to get there: i) The 
easiest is a 4-hour trek from Budhal. Or ii) It could be part of a 4-5 day 
trek that would include seven other lakes as well. (In the chapter on 
‘Trekking in Jammu’, see the portion on 'Rajouri' district. Several possible 
treks to the lakes have been mentioned.) Or iii) You could start from the 
Noori Chham waterfall, go to Behram Galla and then, past the Sarota 
Marg, to the Samot Sar. The other lakes in this circuit are: 

Sukh Sar: (c.3,000m.; oval) This small lake is the northernmost of 
the group and the first if your trek begins from the north. 

Akal Darshani: (c.3,300m.; triangular; width: 200m., length: 400m.) 
This lake is a kilometre ahead of the Sukh Sar. It is sacred to the 
Bakerwal shepherds. Its waters seem black, as opposed to the blue of 
the other lakes. 

Nandan Sar: (c.3,500m./ 13,200'; oval; length: 2km., breadth: 1km.) 
This lake, too, is a pass between Kashmir and the Girgan valley. The 
waters of the lake join the Jadi Marg Nallah, which leads to a valley. 
Later they flow towards Kashmir. To get to Nandan Sar, first climb up 
the slope near the Akal Darshani and then trek down in the direction of 
the valley. The whole valley, with tall mountains all around, seems to 
have become a lake. A thick fog covers the lake much of the time. There 
are strong winds throughout the year. Sometimes the winds blow the fog 
away. The mountains are so placed that there is an echo everywhere. 

The (Muslim) Bakerwal shepherds consider the lake holy. They lose 
their sheep to the ice and the mountains very often. They attribute the 
landslides and hailstorms that routinely plague them to Nandan Sar's 
wrath. So, they propitiate the lake by sacrificing a ram and offering 
prayers whenever they cross the Nandan Sar pass. 

Chandan Sar: (c.3,800m.; circumference: 2km.; kidney-shaped) This 
is a one-day trek from the Ravi Walli Marg. It is the source of the 
Chamar Nallah, which merges with the Bafliaz Nallah at the Behram Galla 
pass. Till the end of July you will find large chunks of ice floating on 
the lake. 

Katoria Sar: (3,550m.; amorphous shape) Travel westward from the 
Chandan Sar and cross the Barhal Pass (3,650m.) to reach the Katori(a) 
Sar. (Katori means ‘cup’. By now you are in Poonch district.) The waters 
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of the lake are clear and cold. There are glaciers on three sides. Katoria 
Sar is the source of River Poonch. 

Diya Sar: (c.3,600m.; length: 1km.) The lake got its name because 

it is shaped like a diya (clay lamp). 
The Ravi Walli Marg Group of Lakes: This is a group of four lakes 
west of the Katoria Sar. Except for the Bhag Sar, they are at around 
3,300m. above the sea level and thus at an altitude lower than Katoria's. 
The four lakes are: 

Kokar Sar 

Neel Sar 

Ding Sar 

Bhag Sar: (3,700m.; oval) It is very difficult for those who are not 
accomplished mountaineers to reach this lake because it is surrounded by 
inaccessible mountains. Large chunks of ice float on it throughout the 
year. To get there you will have to go around the Chamar Sar from the 
left, then climb up to a c.4,000m. glacier, before descending to the Bhag 
Sar. 

Other lakes 

The two Padyaran Sars: (c.3,400m.; both kidney shaped) First climb up 
the precipitous cliffs of the Diya Sar Gali pass (c.3,800m.). Continue 
through the Rupari corridor in the direction of the Ans catchment. You 
will see the two lakes directly below the pass. The lakes are mostly 
covered with snow. The Rupari is a major pass. Bakerwal shepherds use 
it to travel between Rajouri and the Valley of Kashmir during their twice- 
a-year migration. 

The Katori Sar of Bela Marg: (c.3,300m.; shaped like a katori or 
cup) This is a small seasonal lake at the western end of Bela Marg. It 
forms when the snow melts and dries up in late September when the 
water gets drained out. 

Gum Sar: (c.3,600m./12,000') This is a small lake at the bottom of 
the pyramidal Dhakyar mountain, the peak (4,660m.) of which is the 
highest in: the range. (See also ‘Trekking in Jammu'.) 


Girgan: the legend 
It is said that in ancient times a king call 
this area. He had a daughter named Kali and six sons called Nandan, 
Chandan, Neel, Sukh, Bhag and Gum. In those days it was the custom 
that when people grew old they would shift to the woods, where they 
would meditate and pray. 

On reaching the specified age, Girgan, 
He sent his children to the Panjal range to 
him in the woods there. So, his children fanne 


ed Girgan Dev used to rule over 


too, decided to do the same. 
look for a suitable place for 
d out into the mountains. 
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They all came back, each recommending this place or that. All except 
Gum, who did not return. 

Girgan, his sons, and Kali set out in search of Gum. En route, Girgan 
was shown the places that his children had selected for him. At last they 
came to a beautiful place at the feet of a tall mountain. They found Gum 
sitting there. 

Gum had so fallen in love with the place that he wanted it for himself. 
He refused to give it to his father. This infuriated Girgan. Hindu mythology 
is full of saints who would do terrible things to people when they got 
angry. These saints just had to stare hard at and put a curse on whoever 
had been nasty to them and whatever they'd ordain would happen. Girgan 
decreed that Gum should sink into the earth and be buried there forever, 
never to come up again. He also said that Gum's name would be wiped 
off the face of the earth. Accordingly, Gum was swallowed up by the 
earth at the very spot where the Gum Sar lake now is. 

Girgan then left for the places that had been selected for him by his 
other children. He rather liked those places. So, he blessed the other 
children and said that after they died they would be reborn as lakes and 
would thus live forever. And that is how the lakes named after the other 
five sons were created. The daughter became the Kali Dachani (Akal 
Darshani) lake. As for Gum, his lake mainly flows inwards, towards the 


bowels of the earth. The valley of these seven lakes has since been called 
Girgan. 


Memorials 


Being smack on the Pakistan frontier, Rajouri district has seen more than 
its fair share of war. Hence the plethora of memorials. 

The War Memorial at the Gujjar Mandi Chowk of Rajouri proper: 
This memorial celebrates the liberation of Rajouri by the Indian Army on 
the 13th April, 1948, and the heroism of Maj. Gen. Kulwant Singh 
against the Pakistani forces. 

Hall of Fame: The Hall was constructed in 1982, atop a hillock in 
the army area, to commemorate the martyrs and heroes of the various 
wars that Pakistan has waged against India. 

The Usman Memorial at Jhangar: It was under the command of 
Brig. Usman that the Jhangar area was liberated from Pakistan in 1948. 
Brig. Usman was martyred by the Pakistani artillery on the 3rd July that 
year. Ever since, the 3rd July has been observed as 'Jhangar Day. 
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Udhampur 


The vital statistics 


Udhampur is the district that receives the highest number of tourists 
(albeit pilgrims) in the state. It has an area of 4,550sq. km., of which 
1,945sq. km are under forests. In terms of area it is the fifth biggest 
district of the state. It has six towns and 624 villages (including six that 
are uninhabited). By 1997, all the towns and 573 villages had been given 
electric connections, and 614 villages received piped, potable drinking 
water. Some 71,000 hectares in Udhampur are under cultivation, maize 
being the principal crop. Around 10,775 hectares are under horticulture. 

Till 1948, Udhampur included the gigantic Doda district. The six 
towns of the present district are Udhampur proper, Katra, Reasi, Ramnagar, 
Chenaini and Rehamble (pron. like the English ‘ramble’). 


The people 


It is estimated that in 1991, the population of the district was 5.93 lakh 
(0.59 million). 23.52 per cent of the people of Udhampur were literate 
in 1981.Female literacy was as low as 13.55 per cent. The scheduled 
castes form 18.75 per cent of the population, which is higher than the 
national average by a fourth. (This is also true of other Hindu areas of 
Jammu province.) The gender ratio (906 females for every 1000 males) 
is better than in the state as a whole (892 females). 

1981 census figures: Total population—4,53,636; Muslims—1, 18,987; 
Hindus-3,27,538; Sikhs—5,741. In 2001 the population was 7.10 lakh 
(0.7 million). 

When I first toured Udhampur, 22 years old and fresh out of college, 
I noticed that the scheduled castes were concentrated in the remotest 
villages, deep in degraded mountains, where vegetation was scanty and 
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which were miles away from roads and bridges. Aha, said. the radical in 
me, as I looked at those emaciated people. So that’s what society has 
given them—the most inaccessible areas and the least fertile terrain. Or 
maybe they slipped away to these roadless villages to escape the tyranny 
of the cruel caste system. 

My facts were correct but my interpretation wasn’t. That’s because 
in the Jammu and Kathua districts the ratio of the scheduled castes is 
higher still. In both districts, the Rajput and Brahmin villages are in the 
semi-arid (kandi) zone, while the scheduled castes live mainly in the district’s 
most fertile and wealthiest, basmati rice-growing belt. 


Geography 

When you drive up the highway from Jammu to Katra or Srinagar, 
Udhampur district starts shortly after the Jhajjar Kotli tourist complex. At 
Domel on the highway a road branches off to the west (left) towards 
Katra, the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji and Reasi. 

Continuing on the highway north of Domel, the army area of 
Udhampur will be the first major urban area. Just after Chinar cinema is 
a road on the left that leads west to the ancient Krimchi temple and 
Pancheri (which will, some day, be a major hill resort). 

An eastward road from within Udhampur town (i.e. to the right of 
the highway) leads to Ramnagar and the Dudu-Basantgarh belt. The 
Udhampur railway station is located on this road. 

Chenaini is further up (north) on the highway. At this point there is 
a side road that branches of to the right (east) towards Chenaini town, 
Sudh Mahadev, Mantalai, Lati (where a world-class ski resort awaits 
investment and heli-skiing) and the northern end of Dudu-Basantgarh. At 
Patni Top we enter Doda district.. 

Back on the highway, much beyond Patni Top, even though the 
highway is now in Doda district, a road branches off on the left and re- 
enters Udhampur district. It leads to wooded Gool-Gulabgarh, which is 
the northern extremity of the district, and borders Kashmir. 

There is another way of entering Udhampur from the south. When 
you drive up on the highway from Punjab/ Lakhanpur/ Kathua, you will 
pass a town called Samba. Drive through this town, which is in Jammu 
district. A kilometre ahead, a road on the right (east) will take you to the 
Mansar Lake resort of Udhampur, and the Babour ruins. 

Yes, Udhampur is a huge district. 

It lies between the latitudes of 3 
longitudes of 74°16' and 75°38! east. 


7°34' and 39°30' north and the 
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Climate 
Udhampur borders Kathua at the southern end and its mountain peaks 
tower above Anantnag in the north. Therefore, altitudes within the district 
vary from 2,000 feet to 10,000 feet above the mean sea level. This means 
that in the lower reaches the district is only 4 or S°C less hot than, say, 
Delhi and temperatures go up to 42°C in the summers. In the snow zone, 
temperatures fall to several degrees below zero. Patni Top, for instance, 
is much colder than, say, Srinagar town at any given time of the year, 
The rainy season is from July to September, with winter rains in 
January and February. 


Rivers and Lakes 


The. mighty Chenab, the Ans, the Tawi and the Ujh rivers flow through 
the district. They often flow in deep troughs more than sixty or seventy 
feet below the nearest flat land, making their waters difficult to utilise. 
The Devika flows through Udhampur town and its waters are incredibly 
good for digestion. 

The Mansar lake is at the south-eastern extremity of the district, 
while the Sanasar was drained of its waters in the 1980s. An artificial 
lake has been created because of the Salal ‘dam’ (Hydroelectric Project). 
I inaugurated a tourist cafeteria next to it in 1992, but the café has not 
been a commercial success. 


Languages spoken 


Dogri is the main language. Gojri and Paharhi come next. At the written 
level Urdu continues to be the principal language, but among the post- 
Independence generation Hindi is beginning to replace Urdu. 


Folk songs and dances 


The energetic kud (rhymes with ‘wood’) dance of the Doda-Banni belt 
is popular in the Pancheri and Dudu-Basantgarh areas of Udhampur, too. 
Yatras (and, a local version of the bhangra) are the other dances found 
in the district. 

Bhakhs (the correct plural is bhdkhdn) are popular in the district, as 
in much of Jammu province. Other folk songs common to the belt 
include barran and karkén songs. Bhakhs are sung a cappella—i.e. without 
the accompaniment of musical instruments. 


History 
Udhampur consists of a group of disparate little Rajput kingdoms. They 
were welded together into a district in the second half of the 19th 


century by Raja Udham Singh, who was the son of Gulab Singh, the first 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. There used to be a dense forest where 
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Raja Udham Singh created the town named after him. It was one of his 
favourite hunting grounds. 


Shrines and temples 


Agar Jitto: Just ahead of Katra town, when you travel towards Reasi, 
this is where Baba Jitto, a revolutionary peasant leader, was born. The 
spring that emerges from the hill here is said to have curative properties, 
including some miraculous ones. Childless women bathe in it to augment 
their fertility. Because of the popularity of this shrine, the SMVD Shrine 
Board has created some facilities for devotees. 

Babore/ Babour/ Babor/ Babbaur: (30km. north-east of Jammu. 
Roughly 50km. from Udhampur town. It can also be approached from 
the Mansar lake.) This is a group of six ruined stone temples, spread 
over an area of one kilometre. It is located on the Dhar-Udhampur road, 
in a village now called Manwéal. The five main temples are Dera, Devi 
Bhagwati, Kala Dera I, Kala Dera II and Nand Babor. 

Along with Krimchi, this complex is one of the two most important 
surviving ancient monuments of Jammu province. Its style resembles 
that of Nara Nag (Srinagar district). Three of the temples, dedicated to 
the Mother Goddess and to Lord Shiva, are still in use. The whole 
complex was probably being used till around the 16th century. 

There are some fine sculptures. The Nataraj, for instance, is very 
North Indian and quite unlike its stylised Chola counterparts. There are 
idols of the Hindu gods Vishnu, Shiv, Surya and Ganesh in the complex. 
Originally there were thirteen temples. 

The temples were probably built in the Pratihar style, which got 
modified somewhat by the time that the style reached Jammu. Without 
doubt, these are the finest specimens of ancient Jammu architecture. 

What distinguishes them is the grand scale that they have been built 
on. The temples are big. Each of them is made of large pillars and beams: 
and each pillar and beam has been hewn out of one huge single, rock. 
To top it all, the pillars have been carved deep. 7 

F. Drew wrote in 1875, “(T)he buildings were of great solidity and 
considerable beauty, the chief feature of one of them was 4 hall, in 
roof was held up by eight fluted columns supporting beams of stone 
feet in length; on these beams were laid flatter stones chequerwise so . 
to fill up the corners of the square as far as the centre of the panies ani 
to. make a new square corner-ways to the other, on this was laid a new 
set of stones cornerwise to this, and so on till the whole space bs 
covered; this square mass of stone was ornamented with pe : : 
material of these buildings is a slightly calcareous sandstone, whic om 
found among the strata near. It has well stood against ee he 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it, use 
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construction, being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was useq 
in the building: this must have been a predisposing cause of the lateral 
shifting of some of the stones, one upon the other, the moving cause 
being, I take it, earthquakes. The other neighbouring ruins have a great 
resemblance to the first, but they are not all equally ornamented.” 

Babor(e) was probably the capital of Jammu State around the tenth 
or eleventh century, when Jammu was attacked by invaders from the 
west. These temples could well date to that era. The earliest that they 
might have been built could be the 7th century AD. The best estimate is 
that the complex was built around the 8th century AD. (See also ‘A 
History of Jammu State’.) 

The Dera temple: This is the biggest temple in the complex. It has 
been built on a high platform. Therefore, one has to use the steps on the 
west to climb up. There is an ardh-(half) mandap (hall) before the main 
mandap and four garbha grihas around it. 

The Devi Bhagwati temple: The outer walls of this temple, as well 
as its jambs, have splendid carvings. The temple has a garbha griha 
(sanctum) and antarala. The mandap is square and there are eight niches 
in its walls. The roof collapsed a long time ago. 

The Kala Dera temple I: This temple, too, has been built on an 
elevated platform. Some fine reliefs have been carved on the jambs of the 
sanctum. There are two Natarajs of the aforementioned kind among the 
ruined panels of the mandaps. 

The Kala Dera temple II: The Nandi bull outside this temple shows 
that it was a Shiva temple. On the northern wall of the mandap is an 
inscription, now mutilated, in the Sharda (Kashmiri) script. 

The Nand Babor temple: This is an elaborate temple. Dr. Mani writes, 
“The ceiling of the mandapa rested on fluted columns decorated with pot 
and foliage decoration.” He adds, “[The temple] has three garbhagrihas, 
each preceded by an antarala attached to a common mandapa.” 

Dera Baba Banda Bahadur: This gurudwara is 25 kilometres from 
Katra, off the main road. 

Baba Banda Bairagi is said to have been the most beloved saint- 
soldier of the Sikh Guru, Govind Singh ji. During his last days Baba ji 
came here to meditate by the banks of the Chenab. He would say his 
prayers under a berry tree, near which this grand gurudwara was later 
built. It is famous for the paintings on its walls. Hindus and Sikhs come 
from all over North India to worship at this temple. Many combine it 
with their pilgrimage to Katra. 

The shrine: It is a fairly grand structure located amidst noiseless 
woods near the banks of River Chenab. The Baba’s spiritual heirs probably 
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built it. Its walls have fine miniature painti . 
Krishn’s celebrated Leela (acts). paintings of the Sikh Gurus and Shri 

The os berry tree is still standing and is held in reverence. 

Festival: The main festival is held on Baisakhi day (normally, the 13th 
April). People come from all over Jammu province and the Punjab to attend. 

The saint: Lakshman Das was born in Rajouri around A.D. 1670. He 
turned out to be an ace marksman and was good with swords, too. His 
arrows once killed a pregnant doe. He noticed that had she not died, the 
doe would have given birth to triplets. This started weighing on his 
conscience. The event changed the course of Lakshman’s life. He gave 
up hunting and decided to seek spritual knowledge instead. 

Lakshman’s wanderings finally took him to Nanded (Maharashtra). 
He spent eighteen years there, meditating near the banks of River Godavari. 
Gobind Singh ji, the Sikh Guru, was moved by Lakshman’s piety. He 
discovered that the saint was a good warrior, too. The Guru took 
Lakshman under his wings. At some stage Lakshman became a Sikh 
with the name Baba Banda ‘Bairagi.’ 

A few years later the Guru was killed in Nanded. Many of his 
followers decided to make the Baba their leader in the fight against the 
rulers of Delhi. Together they captured Sirhind (Punjab) and most 
territories between the Yamuna and the Chenab. The Baba’s title thus 
changed from Bairagi (the ascetic) to Bahadur (the brave). 

However, the imperial army soon reclaimed the territories that it 
had lost. The Baba sought refuge in Thannaur, which is now better 
known as Dera (the camp of) Baba Banda. Two hundred of his followers 
and he were later captured and taken to Delhi, where they were executed. 

Treks: From here you can trek southwards to Nagrota or northwest 
to Katra. 

Deva Mayi Ma: This is a pine forest on either side of the main road 
a few kilometres before Katra when you drive up from Jammu. All 
pilgrims to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji pass through this forest 
but most just rush through it. A path leads uphill to the temple of Deva 
Mayi Ma. 

Krimchi: (Also spelt and pronounce : ‘ 
travelling on Ns national highway from Jammu towards Kashmir or Patni 
Top, well after the fork that leads to Katra, you will enter the leafy army 
area of Udhampur town much before the town itself. You ir ee a 
fairly big cinema hall (the Chinar) on the right. Shortly after t or sia 
will be a major, if at times rough, side road on the left. This wi 
you to Krimchi and, after that, to Pancheri (below). 


d Kiramchi.) (2,500'). While 


ie. 
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There are five temples in all in this quadrangular complex, Three 
spiral stone temples have been built on one platform and the other two 
on another. The local peoplé date these temples to, yes, the Mahabharat 
era. More realistically, they were built between the 9th and 11th centuries 
A.D. Some scholars feel that a Kushan ruler who was on his way to 
Srinagar got them built. That would date them to around the 2nd century 
A.D. Dr Mani assigns the temples to the 8th/ 9th centuries A.D. and 
credits them to the Dev dynasty of Jammu. 

Stylistically these temples resemble the Baij Nath and Linga Raja 
temples of Bhubaneshwar (Orissa). Thus, the exterior is in the tri-rath 
(three-chariot) style and the sanctum is square. The spiral shikhar (top; 
steeple) is characteristic of the Nagar style, once popular in north India. 

The architecture of the temples here belongs to the same school as 
that of the temples at Sudh Mahadev (Udhampur), Sukrala Mata and 
Billawar (both in Kathua district), and Bhimbar, Rajouri, Panjnara and 
Saidabad (all four in Rajouri district). These temples use a local variant 
of the Indo-Aryan style of architecture, with considerable Kashmiri, and 
some local, influences. 

The group includes four east-facing temples, one of them completely 
ruined. The ASI did some splendid restoration work in the 1990s. Dr. 
Mani observes that these “four temples comprise a garbhagriha with [a] 
curvilinear sikhara and an antarala with sukanasika.” The fifth, smaller, 
temple faces west. 

The sculptures and carved motifs resemble those found in the ancient 
temples of Kashmir. The deities worshipped .here were the Trimurti of 
Lord Vishnu, Lord Shiva and Sri Ganesh. 

There is a fort atop a nearby hill almost 60 metres above the plain. 
Even in the 19th century it was in ruiris though the Dogra maharaja and 
his family would stay there in a specially done up section while travelling 
towards Kashmir. Krimchi village was then on the route to Banihal and, 
thence, Kashmir. 

In the 18th and early 19th centuries Krimchi was the capital of a 
small state ruled by a Mian (Hindu Rajput feudal chief or small-time raja) 
of the Patheyal clan. He would give the king of Jammu an annual tribute 
of Rs.2,000 in cash plus the services of ten horsemen. In 1834 Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu sent a contingent of his army to capture the 
Krimchi fort. After that the state was ruled directly by Jammu. 

_ Pancheri, the shrines of: This picturesque valley has a number of 
shrines located inside caves, as well as some old temples. These include 
i)Jn Basnote: Cheman Mata’s cave temple and Plali Dévta, ii)/n Kalsote: 
Kansar Dévta Sardabbar, iii)/n Lali: Budsar Dévta, and iv) In Moungr: 
Bajojan Dévta, Kalka Mata Kafidroo, Péni Dhar, Rawal Dévta, and Sandara. 
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Above all, in Moufigri are the twin cave temples of Aap Shambhu Shiv 
Parvati, in which there is a naturally formed three metre (9.5') stone 
lifigam.' (Also spelt Panchairi.) 

Pingla Mata: You can drive or take a bus from Udhampur towards 
Ramnagar. En route get off at a place called Kaua. From there you will 
have to trek 6km. uphill, through a pretty pine forest, to a hillock in 
village Pinger, where this shrine is. Because of its popularity, a sarai (rest 
house) has been built to provide shelter to pilgrims. 

The legend: It is said that the Mother Goddess used to appear as a 
little girl before a group of shepherds from Pinger. She would give them 
food to eat when they’d come to graze their sheep on the meadow where 
the shrine now is. As a result they stopped bringing lunch from home. 
This alarmed their parents who thought that their children had started 
skipping lunch. 

The shepherds could not reassure their parents that it was not so, 
because the girl had asked them not to tell anyone about her. So, the 
curious parents decided to spy on their children, the young shepherds. 
At the pasture they saw a girl serve food to their children. When the girl 
realised that her secret had been revealed, she rushed into a cave from 
which she never emerged again. 

The shrine: That cave is now the shrine of the Mother Goddess 
Pingla Mata. Inside, there is a clearance large enough to accommodate 
500 pilgrims together. The stone cauldron, dudhnu, and the large ladle, 
karhshee, on display at the shrine are supposed to be the very utensils 
that the Mata had used to serve food to the shepherds. The dudhnu has 
now been placed in a manner to collect the water that drips from the 
ceiling of the cave. Devotees drink this water as the charnamrit (nectar) 
of the goddess. . 

There is a hole in the cave through which a glow can be seen. It is 
said that some hunters once saw a lion emerge from the cave, through 
the rocks, at the point where this hole now is. They entered the cave and 
beheld the Mother Goddess herself. ee 

The fair: During the autumn navaratras in particu ar pare 
festival . the shee Pilgrims travel in a long procession (shobha yatra) 
from the foothills to the shrine, carrying the akhand Jyoti (eternal flame). 
They chant devotional songs as they climb up. This 1s normally cane oe 
the first navaratra. Free meals are served during the festival 

RAmnagar: Narasimha temple (2,900'): Raja Suchet = pate 
the ruler of Ramnagar around A.D. 1818. (See the section “Ihe ri 


three talented brothers’ in the chapter ‘A history of the Jammu State.”) 


He dreamt that a powerful idol was lying on the banks of the Mans@ 
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stream in a nearby village called Garlong. God instructed him to build a 
temple in Ramnagar and instal the idol in it. 

Raja Suchét complied. Apparently, the idol had originally been in 
Dhruv’s temple (see below). 

Pond: There is a water reservoir close to the present temple. It is 
called Nav-ji di baoli. It should not be assumed to be Dhruv’s pond 
because that was in another village—perhaps Garlong. 

Fair: A méla (fair) is held at the temple on the third day of Baisakh 
(15 or 16 April) every year. 

The legend: There once was a Brahmin priest called Dhruv. The king 
(presumably of the Ramnagar area) got a pond dug on Dhruv’s land. 
After the pond was completed, the king’s men scattered the seeds of 
lotuses in the pond. When the first lotus blossomed in the pond, Dhruv 
assumed that it was his right to pluck that flower and place it at the feet 
of the idol of the deity, because the pond had been built on his land. The 
king assumed the same for himself because he had paid for the pond and 
seeds. Besides, as the king he enjoyed precedence. 

All the same Dhruv went and offered the first lotus of the pond to 
the deity. This so enraged the king that he ordered his soldiers to tie up 
the priest’s feet and fasten the rope to the rear of an animal-driven cart. 
The cart was then raced around the temple, dragging Dhruv by his feet. 
The cart went round and round, in circles, till the priest died. 

The king realised that he had erred. So he tried to atone by offering 
prayers. He even got a temple constructed in honour of Dhruv, with a 
statue of the martyred priest inside. However, his sins were not forgiven 
and he soon died a miserable death. 

Safikhri Dévta: This small but very old temple has been built on a 
green, hilltop meadow at 7,500’. It is around two kilometres from Pancheri 
village and a three kilometre uphill trek from Mir village. The hilltop, 
called Safikhri Dabbar, is particularly scenic.The tall Laddha Dhar mountain 
towers above it on one side and a majestic deodar forest slopes down 
from the meadow hilltop on the other. 

The main icon inside is a grey stone tablet on which the images of 
two deities, both of them standing, have been carved in relief. Devotees 
visit the temple on Thursdays and Sundays in particular. 

An annual fair (méla) is held on the meadow every August or 
September, on a Thursday or Sunday in the ‘dark fortnight’ of the Indian 
month of Bhadofi. This is a tradition that goes back several centuries. 
The more famous Kailash Yatra of Bhaderw&h (see ‘Doda’) begins two 

days later. Safikhri Dévta is the presiding deity of many clans of the 
region. Members of all these clans—as well as others who are interested, 
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including Muslims—make it a point to attend this very popular and 
colourful méla. The state Tourism department adopted the fair in 2005. 

Philanthropists donate money so that a free cémmunity kitchen can 
be set up at the fair. An ensemble of the Nafidiyala community provides 
music and dance. Their instruments include the flute, the double-headed 
drum and some woodwinds. The themes of their songs are mostly 
devotional and many of the songs are hymns to Safikhri Dévté. While 
trekking to the shrine and back devotees normally sing pdkhdf, gitu and 
gorid, these being genres .of Dogri folksongs." 

Shiv Khori: Going by the trends of 1999, 2000 and 2001, the hotel 
owners of Jammu and Katra consider this pilgrimage to be the Great 
New Investment Destination of the first few years of the 21st century. 
The shrine is inside a huge cave that is certainly half a kilometre long, 
if not more. There are stalactites and stalagmites inside. 

A very popular three-day fair is held on the occasion of Shiv Ratri 
(mid-February). Devotees come from Maharashtra, Gujarat, the Punjab 
and most states in between. Some of them set up stalls at which food 
is served free to every one of the thirty or forty thousand pilgrims who 
visit the shrine on those two days. Since 1999, at my instance, the 
Tourism department has been sponsoring the fair, especially the wrestling 
matches held on the occasion. 

History: This cave was ‘discovered’ perhaps in the 1890s by shepherds 
whose flock had strayed into the cave. They found saints meditating 
inside. So, obviously, the cave was not unknown before that. It’s just 
that the common man did not know about it. (Kho and khori mean 
‘cave’.) 

The story of the cave: An ancient scripture, the Bhagwat Shiv Puran, 
says that Bhasmasur, a demon, prayed to Lord Shiv for several years. 
This pleased the deity, who granted him a boon. Bhasmasur asked for 
the power to destroy anything that he touched. Lord Shiv agreed. ‘So be 
it (tathd astu),’ he said. : +) agility 18 

Being a demon, Bhasmasur could not restrain the evil i : 
decided to make Lord Shiv his first target. The deity could not arian 
the boon that he had granted. So he fled to an obscure cave In the 


mountains, to protect himself from the demon. It is believed that this 


cave. was Shiv Khori. (The Lord later killed Bhasmasur with his bare 
hands.) 


i | 
Inside the cave: The first roughly 100 feet are through a wide tunne 


that has a high-ceiling. There is no need to bend or ae heels 
comfortable waiting room of sorts before the seein capil 
naked sadhus normally sit with their backs to the 


corridor, often near a low fire (dhooni). 


TS 
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After that you have to crawl or slither along a narrow slope for 
another 100'. Then there will be a 20' descent into a well. This will be 
followed by another crawl, this time for 50’. Now you will enter a grand 
hall, where a gathering of five hundred can be seated. 

Images on the ceiling are believed to represent the Shesh Nag. A 
hollow in the middle of the ceiling is said to be the coiled bun of hair 
(jaté or top-knot) atop Lord Shiv’s head. There is also one major natural 
lingam, made of stone, which is surrounded by countless shaligrams 
(little stones, each of which represents a different Hindu deity). Water 
drips from the ceiling and falls exactly on the lingam. This coincidence 
strengthens the faith of the devotees. 

Miracles: Ved Kesar writes, “[In 1996, the child of a devotee] was 
suffering from polio. He was unable to walk normally. He suddenly 
started walking after having a darshan [glimpse] of the Shiv Lingam in 
the cave shrine.” Apparently this incident was the turning point in the 
shrine’s popularity. (‘Shiv Khori pilgrimage, a unique experience’, by 
Ved Kesar, Daily Excelsior, 6 March, 1997.) 

The pilgrim boom: J&K Tourism, headed by me, and the Shiv Mandli. 
started promoting and developing this destination in 1998. That year 
around sixty thousand pilgrims came visiting. By November 2001, when 
I left the Tourism Department, the number had swelled by seven and a 
half times to 4.5 lakh (0.45 million). This kind of an increase must surely 
be a world record. 

How to get there: You can begin your journey from either Jammu or 
Katra. You can travel by bus, car or jeep only up to Ransu. After that 
it is a 35-40 minute walk up an easy slope to the shrine. 

From Katrd: Drive to Reasi and thence to Ransu. Ransu is 79km. 
from Katra. (Jammu-Katra-Ransu is 127km.) 

From Jammu: You can drive from Jammu to historic Akhnoor (see 
the chapter on ‘Jammu District?) on a plain road. Then drive up the 
oS pine-clad Kali Dhar range in the direction of Sunderbani. Just 
1 Sah saree tere come to a crossroad at a place called Pambla. 
pili een: e the rickety road on the right to go to Pouni 

a Ransu is 105km from Jammu by this route. The route is slightly 
s orter than the one through Katra. But then most visitors want to 
combine this pilgrimage with that to Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. The people 
of Jammu city often take this route. Visitors can go to Ransu through 
Katra and come back through Akhnoor: 
, Pouni to Ransu is 16km (For Ransu and onwards See the chapter 
Trekking in Jammu: Udhampur’.) Essentially, it takes less than an hour 
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on foot to reach the cave. Part of the trek goes along a rivulet that swells 
whenever there are heavy rains. In 2000 and 2001, I got two bridges 
built to help pilgrims cross the rivulet when it is swollen. Work was 
started on a third bridge in 2001. 

Where to stay: There are ‘paying guest houses,” inexpensive and rather 
basic, at Ransu itself. Almost halfway through the trek you will notice a 
fairly decent building on the right, below the road level, across the stream. 
This is a sardi (dormitory) built by the Tourism Department for pilgrims. 
Charges are nominal. There are plans to charge nothing at all. 

A 3-star hotel should be ready at Ransu soon. In 2004, the work that 
I had started on a Tourist Reception Centre there was completed. 

Sudh Mahadev: (120km. from Jammu; roughly 50km. north of 
Udhampur. Around 1225m./ c.5,000' above the msl.) This, perhaps, is 
the only place in the state with an iron pillar on which there are ancient 
(6th or 7th century A.D.) Brahmi inscriptions. It has a mace that is said 
to have belonged to Bhim of the Mahabharat fame. There are sculpted 
statues of Lord Shiv and the goddess Parvati in the temple. 

Architecturally, the temple belongs to the same school as the temples 
at Krimchi, Billawar and Sukrala Mata. (The latter two are in Kathua 
district.) 

There is a major, three-day fair in mid-June, on Ashad Parnima 
(fullmoon night). Buses are available to (and from) Jammu, Udhampur 
and Chenaini. If you don’t catch the direct bus from Jammu, take bus 
to Udhampur and change buses there. (See also ‘Jammu—the temple 
circuit’) 

(The section ‘The Katra-Reasi-Shiv Khori route’ in the chapter ‘Jammu— 
the temple circuit? mentions several other shrines in Udhampur district.) 


Places of tourist interest 
Bawa Tarmin: (1 1km. from Ramnagar; 144km from Jammu.) This is a 
religious-cum-picnic spot on the Ramnagar-Dudu Basantgarh road. 
‘Tarmin’ means ‘where roads from three villages meet.’ The local people 
consider such tri-junctions auspicious. Therefore, they perform the mundan 
(head-shaving) ceremony of their children here. Besides, people choose 
to meditate at Bawa Tarmin because of its peace and solitude. The place 
owes its beauty to its pine forests and the hills around the tri-junction. 
Chenaini: Chenaini is between Udhampur town and Kud on the 
Jammu-Srinagar highway. The main town is below the highway. A side 
road on the right leads to it when we travel north. At the junction of the 
two roads I had inaugurated a cafeteria in 1993. It was not a commercial 
success. 


<= 
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. Chenaini used to be the capital of a tiny kingdom till 1822, when Raja 
Gulab Singh annexed it first to the Lahore empire and then to the Jammu 
state. Its ruling dynasty was one of the oldest in India, having ruleq 
uninterrupted for 45 generations, roughly from A.D. 850 to 1822. However, 
since at least Ranjit Dev’s time it had been subordinate to Jammu and 
before that to the Mughals. 

The ruling clan came from Chanderi (Bundelkhand, central India) in 
the 9th century. The name Chenaini is derived from Chanderi. The royal 
‘palace’, like the ‘kingdom’ itself, was rather modest. It was mostly 
made of mud. And yet some of its ceilings were made of the Central 
Asian-Kashmiri khatamband. It had a fine wooden gate. 

This elegance has been recorded for posterity in the Hindi-Urdu film 
Jani Dushman, which was shot here in 1976-77. Much of the ‘palace’ 
got burnt in the 1980s. 

Ghorha Galli: (See also the chapter on ‘Wellside Sculpture’.) A 
treasure-trove of large stone sculptures, mostly reliefs, but also some a 
roundel, exists in these dense mountain forests near Gool (of Gool- 
Gulabgarh fame). Like evérything else that was created in the state in 
ancient times, these stones were personally sculpted by the Pandavs 
during the age of the Mahabharat, when they passed this way. 

Kud: 100km. from Jammu. 10km. short of Patni Top, this resort 
(5,700/ 1,738m.) is on the national highway. For that reason it is extremely 
well served by buses, (mainly those travelling between Srinagar and 
Jammu). It used to be the most popular health resort of Jammu province 
during the Maharaja’s time (before 1947), because nearby Patni Top 
hadn’t been thrown Open to tourists. Apart from the weather, Kud is 
famous for the Spring water that gushes out of the mouth of a stone lion 
and for the pateesa sweet, served oven fresh and hot. (Because of its 
very long shelf-life it is meant to be eaten at the room temperature and 
up to several weeks later.) 

Where to stay: There is a public sector tourist bungalow, a dormitory 


and self-catering ‘huts’. There are also some private sector hotels. Eating 
houses range from the downmarke: 


Laddan fort: (9km. fro 
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The fort: This is a small, L-shaped fort made of stone. The main 
gate, flanked by turrets, has been cleverly camouflaged. There is a large. 
well-crafted, reservoir inside that receives water from a spring. Also 
within the fort are chambers meant for the commandant of the fort 
officers and soldiers. There is a stable, too. , 

How to get there: There is a motorable road from Udhampur town 
to the Laddan power station. After that a country path leads to a forest 
reserve and, after a while, to a fine meadow. The fort has been built atop 
a hillock across the meadow. 


Mansar Lake 


This clear blue, spring-fed lake is the second most popular recreational 
destination in Jammu province, after Patni Top. It is much bigger than, 
say, the Naini Tal. 

The lake: It is said that there is an underground link between this lake 
and Lake Surinsar, which is only eight kilometres away. Both lakes are, 
in turn, believed to be linked to the Kailash Kund which is high in the 
mountains. They say that if you throw a stone into the Kailash Kund lake 
it will turn up either in Lake Mansar or in Lake Surinsar. 

The Governor, Mr G.C. Saxena, and Mrs Saxena, asked me to 
accompany them to Mansar in February 1993. Mr. Saxena observed that 
the lake was twice as big as the far more famous Naini Tal in his native 
Uttar Pradesh (now Uttaranchal). So, if the Naini Tal could have yachts, 
why couldn’t Mansar? Within two months | managed to borrow a yacht 
from the NCC to introduce this sport into Jammu province, in time for 
the first ever Mansar Mela (festival), which has since become an annual 
event (normally in early April). Mrs. Saxena found a tree with a 
fascinatingly child-friendly curve. On her suggestion I got a little ‘club- 
house’ constructed atop the curve. Unfortunately, the Saxenas had left 
the state by then. ; 

There’s plenty of fish in the lake but fishing is taboo because it 
offends religious sentiments. A small wildlife sanctuary has been created 
on the lakefront and houses the spotted deer, the nilgai and peacocks. 
From November to mid-March migratory birds hover around by the 
thousand. Ducks can also be found. Lotuses grow on the lake. 

Religious significance: The lake was created in the era of— 
youguessedit—the Mahabharat. Arjun, -the great hero and marksman, 
was chasing the Shesh Nag (the Lord of the Cobra Snakes). He shot an 
arrow to kill Shesh Nag. Water oozed from the spot where the oe 
struck; ultimately resulting in the present lake. Snakes almost = y 
live in it. Tortoises definitely do. The humps of a gigantic water-snake, 
but not the snake itself, are reported to have been seen above the susieee 
of the lake in the early part of the 20th century. Shades of Nessie 
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A second arrow shot by the exiled warrior-prince is said to have 
created the nearby Surinsar lake, which is administratively in Jammu 
district. The two lakes are believed, quite reasonably, to be linked to each 
other ‘by an underground fjord. 

Another legend treads a path beaten less often. It dares place the 
origin of the lake to a full generation later. In this version Arjun catches 
up with Shesh Nag but, instead of killing the snake-god, he does the next 
best thing: he marries the Nag’s daughter, Alupi. He then goes away to 
resume making war. In his absence Alupi gives birth to a son whom she 
names Babru Vahan and who turns out to be as good with bows and 
arrows as his legendary father. 

Arjun wins the war. To underline his victory he sends the Ashwamedh 
horse all over India, as was the custom. Only Babru Vahan has the 
courage to halt the horse in its tracks, and does so near the present 
Mansar. Unbeknownst to him it is his father whom he is challenging to 
war. The younger warrior wounds Arjun mortally. Alupi arrives on the 
scene and begs her son to save his father by fetching a rare herb which 
is found only under the surface of the earth (i.e. in Pdtdl). 

The son did so but, in order to puncture the surface of the earth (so 
that he could dive in), he had to shoot two arrows into its crust. This 
resulted in the twin lakes of Mansar and Surinsar. He entered the earth 
at Mansar and came out at Surinsar. Together, the two lakes are called 
Dwigart [lit.: the two pits] in Sanskrit. It is believed that the words 
Duggar and Dogra are derived from Dwigart. Dogra or Duggar is the 
name of the people who live in the districts of Jammu, Kathua and 
Udhampur and in much of Himachal Pradesh. “‘Duggar’ is the word used 
locally. ‘Dogra’ is more Hindi-ised, 

Since the lake is considered auspicious, there are two old temples 
near it. One of these is dedicated to Umapati-Mahadev and the other to 
Lord Narasimha. There also is a shrine of Nag Devta, the snake god. 
Several communities perform the mundan (ritual shaving of head) of 
their male children here. ; 

Climate: Days are a few degrees less hot than, say in Delhi. Nights 
are substantially cooler. Which means that the best seasons are autumn, 


winter and spring. Because of the hills and pine forests that surround the 
lake, it is extremely photogenic 


___ How to get there: (i) The lake is 64km. from Jammu town. There 
Isa fair ly regular bus service from Jammu. Or drive straight south along 
the national highway from Jammu for about 40km. till you come to the 
temple of Chi Chi Mata (on the left). Drive on for a few hundred metres. 
There will be a major road on the left, which will take you, uphill, to 
Mansar. (ii) If you are coming in from the Punjab, drive straight north 
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from Pathankot till you come to Samba town. Drive on for a kilometre 
and turn right on the above mentioned uphill road, which is around 
25km. long. (iii) From Udhampur the lake is 40km. south, mostly on the 
Dhar-Udhampur road. 

Where to: stay: The accommodation is entirely in the public sector, and is 
mid-market. There are hotel-type rooms as well as two self-catering ‘huts’. 

MAantalai: Mantalai had, in the late 20th century, become a major 
health-cum-yoga resort because of the luxury ashram (and small airstrip) 
constructed there by the late Swami Dhirendra Brahmchari. It has a‘ 
deodhar forest. (See the entry on neighbouring ‘Sudh Mahadev’ in this 
chapter on ‘how to get there’. See also ‘Jammu—the temple circuit’.) 

Pancheri: (30 km. from Udhampur town, northwest of the highway.) 
This is a fine deodar forest atop a hill. A huge body of opinion believes 
that it could be a rival to Patni Top (where, on certain days in summer, 
you can’t rent a holiday cottage for money or love). If Pancheri were 
as well located it would be teeming with tourists. It is several kilometres 
ahead of the Krimchi temples on the same road. The first holiday cottage 
was built at nearby Chulana in 1935. Walnut, apricot, pine and peach 
trees, too, grow here. 

Pancheri is a small but pretty valley that begins at the Kaifith Gali 
pass. The Chenab flows through it, as do countless little streams. On the 
south of the valley are the Trikuta Hills of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji, 
while Natha Top and Sanasar are in the north. A mountain peak known 
as the Safikh Pal Dévta Top towers over the valley. This is the valley that 
you will see when you look south from the road that leads from Patni 
Top to Sanasar. 

The administrative ‘block’ called Pancheri includes the Bamhag and 
Lafider groups of villages. The village called Pancheri is some seven 
kilometres from the Kaifith Gali pass. 


Patni Top 
(110km from Jammu and around 7,000' above the mean sea level, 
depending on where you are.) This cold, misty, uninhabited deodar and 
pine forest is the. number one destination for ‘recreational tourists’ in 
Jammu province, not because it is the best such forest but because it 1s 
the best located. ; 
(There are equally good deodar forests in nearby Duddu [in Lati- 
Doona], Mantalai and Sudh Mahadev. Pancheri [also in Udhampur] is 
probably better. Neighbouring Doda is full of deodar groves, e.g. at Batote 
and Bhaderwah—in fact, throughout Doda, except the Ramban area. In 
Billawar [Kathua] there are deodar forests in Chew Bungalow, Machhedi, 
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Kindli [near Chew] and Dhaggar. Rajouri has DKG. In Kashmir, deodar 
is quite commonplace. Kael is an almost equally spectacular tree found in 
the Valley.) 

Patni Top is right on the national highway between Jammu and 
Srinagar, being 110km. (three hours by car) from Jammu town. Because 
of its altitude (6,400' at the lowest point) it is cold throughout the year. 
Accommodation is limited to i) ‘huts’ (self-catering, 2 bedroom cottages 
each with a kitchen, living room, dining room and lawn); and ii) a ‘dak 
bungalow’. Both are owned by the government-run Tourism Development 
Corporation (TDC) and iii) a handful of private hotels. 

Food: The dominant method of eating food here, among those who 
stay for the night, is by cooking it oneself. That’s because the tourist 
village consists almost entirely of ‘self-catering’ huts. For day visitors 
there’s a government-run restaurant, some private restaurants, some tea 
stalls, and a fast (Chinese) food stall. 

People reserve huts at least a year in advance for the peak summer 
season. Christmas/ the New Year is the other time of the year favoured 
by tourists. Patni Top proper has a brief snow season (at best, early 
January to mid-March). However, accumulated snow at nearby Natha 
Top (9km. in the direction of Sanasar, i.e. west) normally does not melt 
till the beginning of May. So, many people from the Punjab make day- 
trips to this place just to see the snow. 

In January 1993, during my first stint as Secretary, Tourism (J&K), 
amateur skiing was introduced at Patni Top for the first time, through 
my Joint Director, $.S. Bhalla and the Department of Youth Services. 
It has been a resounding success and has become a part of the winter 
culture there. (Part of this resort is in Doda district.) 

Ramnagar: (2,700' and 102km. from Jammu.) The town has been 
built on a large, flat, green meadow perched high above the Ramnagar 
rivulet (khud). There are a number of sandstone ranges around it. The 
place is famous for its palace—and its excellent cheese and other milk 
products. 


History: Ramnagar used to be a kingdom called Bandralta till Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh conquered it in the early 19th century, after defeating its 
much loved ruler Raja Chander Dehar Dev. The Raja exiled himself to 
Subathu (near Shimla). The Ramnagar region was granted as a fief to 
Raja Gulab Singh’s brother Raja Suchet Singh, in 1822. 

Suchet Singh renamed the kingdom Ramnagar and built a fancy 
palace and fort there. The palace remains the chief tourist attraction of 
this tiny town. Suchet consciously offered refuge to people from places 


as far apart as Peshawar, Multan and Lahore (all now in Pakistan), Tonk 
(Rajasthan) and Kashmir. 
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Suchet Singh attracted migrants to his state for much the same 
reason as underpopulated Australia, Canada and New Zealand did: to 
increase the population and stimulate economic growth. And he wound 
up attracting the same kind of refugees as some New World countries 
did in their early years. To quote The Gazetteer, “(Suchet) made Ramnagar 
a city of refuge for runaways who had been guilty of no greater crimes 
than murder or slight political offence.” 

Kashmiris, especially shawl-makers, had started migrating from 
Kashmir around Suchet’s time, mainly because of famine and the pashmina 
politics of the British. Vigne and Drew wrote in The Gazetteer, “There 
are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar; some of them are 
occupied with shawl-work, executing orders from Nurpir and Amritsar 
[sic]; and some in making coarse woollen cloth.” Unfortunately, most of 
them fled in 1947. 

The palace complex: Vigne and Drew describe the Ramnagar palace 
complex thus: “The square-built and turreted castle stands on one side 
of the flat [aidan]. and opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant. is 
the palace. It is a picturesque and baronial-looking edifice. its appearance 
being by no means heavy, although it is chiefly composed of blank wails 
and square towers of unequal height and size.” 

The Sheesh Mahal: In 1885, Raja Ram Singh imported the concept or 
a mirror-lined hall from the Mughals and Rajasthan. The palace aiso has 
a Darbar Hall (hall of audience) and Rang Mahal (hall for festivities). 

The Darbar has paintings of the Paharhi (hil!) school on its wail 
Themes depicted include the Ramayan, the Mahabharat and daiti 
by the kings Suchet Singh and Ram Singh. The Sheesh Maiai 1x 
European lithographs. Murals in the Rang Maha! include the Ragam 
(classical music) series, nayikas (romantic hereines) and * 
legend. By 1885 the Basohli school (see the chapter ci” 
school’) had been gone for almost thirty years but the gene 
soft colours of the Kangra-galam are seen in the paintings Of THis < 

The Fort: This three-storey fort was built by Raja Suc 
Mansa Devi nallah and has a five-foot deep moat. (Moais We © 
common in this area, but then tiny, late-19th centery Rane’ > 
tried to imbibe European influences in att and architecture.) : 
of Sri Ganesh, the mother goddess Durga Mata ano St Pinanal 

Reasi: Reasi has been built in the foothills OF 2 Moun ss 
There is a range of ‘sandstone heights’ roug) ; eee ea 
the castle hill. Till the early twentieth centuy Peoee WO SS 
Reasi to Kashmir over the Koori pass (Guladga! B) AS aI 
is a smal} community of Kashmiri Muslims int 
exodus of 1947. They speak Punjabi Dogs sen 
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Many pilgrims to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji (SMVD) go 
over to Reasi as well. This small town has a fort, the Bhimgarh, built by 
the legendary 19th century warrior Gen. Zorawar Singh (see also the 
History of Leh), and an artificial lake near the Salal dam. The Salal 
Hydro-Electric Project is a major attraction. 

There are legends about where Zorawar Singh hid the treasures that 
he had, er, purchased from Ladakh and of snakes guarding them. (Of 
course, Zorawar Singh didn’t loot the treasures. Only people from Ghazni, 
Ghori and Abdal do such things.) In 1988, the SMVD Shrine Board 
spruced the fort up for tourists. In 1992, I inaugurated a cafeteria near 
the lake. It hasn’t done well commercially though the lake has considerable 
potential for tourism. 

Vigne and Herrey, late-19th century historians of the British Raj, 
were quite impressed by the Reasi castle. The Gazetteer records their 
impressions thus: “The situation of Riasi has added prosperity to the 
town and importance to the castle...[which] is one of the strongest, 
perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the country. [By ‘country’ 
perhaps all of Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh was meant.] Its general 
outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill... Its walls are of 
stone and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to 
their foot, and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the 
interior buildings, which are visible from without, are covered with what 
are intended to be bomb-proof roofs. Vigne was informed that water was 
kept in two large tanks within the walls... The fortress is the state 
treasury, and it is connected with Jama [sic] by a telegraph wire via 
Udhampir. There is a green plain about a quarter of a mile square below 
the fort, and opposite the mahal or palace, which is a large and rather 
fine building.” ; 

Sanasar: (Part of Sanasar is in Doda district. 120km from Jammu. 
¢.2079m. 19km west of Patni Top.) Sanasar is the third most popular 
tourist attraction of Jammu province. It is a huge mountaintop meadow. 
My colleagues and J converted part of the meadow into a six-hole golf 
course in September 1993. We spent next to nothing and did it in a little 
more than two-months. (It was later upgraded to nine-holes.) There’s no 
club, therefore no fees. Just go and play. 

Earlier that same year, another colleague and I had, for the first time, 
brought para-sailing to Sanasar. Para-sailing is one sport that has taken 
root in the area. 

_ Since *-sar’, as you would have noticed by now, means ‘lake’, you 
might look for one. Don’t, because it’s gone. Dried up, drained away. 


As a result, the landslides that used to plague the national highway below 
have also disappeared. 


Chapter 17 Udhampur 


How to get there: Buses to Patni ‘Top are frequent enc ten 
can get them from Jammu, Udhampur, Dodé, Kud, 
everywhere, off-season or in, During the season you oan 
Patni Top to Sansar, or take a taxi or, catch a bus + 
Jammu (or from Patni Top) to Sanasar. 

Accommodation: Sanasar has a number of ‘s¢lf-c2* 
run by the government. There is also a restaurant. 4 
is available. The sweet-tasting waters of the Lal Cn 
spring) are said to have medicinal properties. 

From here you can trek to various places such as 
Kund (also spelt Surni Kund). 


tf. 


Flora 
Pine trees grow almost everywhere in this district. Forests of deodar. kail 
and fir can be found in the higher mountains that receive snow. There 
is one chinar tree in Sudh Mahdadev and a few chinar trees at Chirhai 
Muttal (See the chapter ‘Jammu—the temple circuit’. Bamboo and khair 
trees grow in the plains. 

Mangoes, apricots, apples, guavas and walnuts are among the Suits 
grown here. 


TV 


Fauna 

Birds found in the district: peacocks, doves. parrots and sparrows. 
Wild animals: panthers, leopards, boar. foxes. wild goats and the 

wild cow. Camels are found in some parts. 


References 
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The Population of Jammi Province 


The undivided Jammu province: In 1947, Jaz 
into five districts, each under a Wazir éw 
with their tehsils (in brackets) and, in the 
were: 

Jammt (Jammé, Samba and Akhnoor}: Mi 
Bhimber and Kotli); Udhampur (Udha 
Bhaderwah and Kishtwar); Réasi (Rédsi and 8 
and Kathua (Kathua, Jasmérgarh and Basonlt. 

Jamma had an area of 12,401 sq. mt 
In 1941, according to Daya Sagar, its pop 
2 million). He is marginally off the mark, Jou: 
has a slightly different figure for the populadon 
Based on census figures, he puts it a 1981.4 
Muslims, with a population of 12, 18,070 in 941 wer in 
61.53%! majority in Jamma province. 


1. My figure, also based on the census, differs by 12. That's 
are slightly different. 
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1941: The population of the present Jammii province (percentages) 


District’ ‘Hindus | Muslims | Christians] Sikhs| Buddhists] Jains [Others | 
uahampur | 6553_| 33117 
| 3736 | 034 _|24s| nw | oss] 075 | 


w| - | - | on 


se 
1941: The population of undivided Jammi province (percentages) 


sacs Others 


- 0.75 


Hifidus | Muslims | Sikhs 
| ioreaenati 5753 39.6 2.12 


Kathua: [ 68.49 30.99 0.39 
Jasmérgarh® and 
Kathua tehsils 

Mirpur: Mirpur 20.03 
and Bhimber 
| tehsils | 


Basohli tehsil 
(Kathua) 


iv 
Year 1941" 


Kotli tehsil 
(Mirpur) 


SE 
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1961: The population of the present Jamma province (actual 


numbers) 
Buddhist Hifidus | Jains] Muslims Sikhs] Religion| Total 
not 
stated 
612 92797| 0 9 |268410 | 
0 


= ae 
0 0 165506 2 253826 


2010 | 428835 |1418 | 51847 |32788 516927 
0 1776661 4 | 27005 | 25531 5 — |207233 
1 


Christians} 


o 


Poojich 


0 
} o | o | saz] o| 259082 | 8193] 2 [325989 


1961: The population of the present Jammi province 


(percentages) 


[Districts 


4 
2 


39 
N = negligible. 


Note: The tables on page 237 of the census report have very obviously 
interchanged the Sikh, Buddhist and Jain populations of Jammd with 
those of Udhampur. (All rows that begin on page 236 with the name of 
a certain district end on page 237 with the name of the same district. 
Only in the case of Jammd and Udhampur has the order been interchanged 
on page 237.) I have taken the liberty of transferring these figures back 
to where I think they should belong. 

The census authorities’ note: ‘The break-up of Christians and Jains 
is not available separately in the Village Tables of [the] 1941 Census. The 
figures of these religions have, therefore been included in “Others”! 
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1981: The population of the present Jammié province (actual 
numbers) 


40,309 72,034 5,413 


199,674 
176,302 


District 


425,262 


Jammti 943,395 


824,209 
nee 
Kathua 369,123 | 336,503 


224,197 | 16,339 


ze 
Poojich 


[Rajourt | 302,500 | 118,705 


1325 


| Udhampur | 453,636 | 327,538 | 118987 | 5,741 | Nia 
Total 27,18,113 [ sea | 804,637 | 1,00,163 | 6260 1,113 


\ 


| % [6630 | 258 [368 | 


2001: The population of the present Jammii province (actual 


numbers) 
District. | Total | Hindus | Muslims] Sikhs | Christians| Buddhists | Jains 
| Doda % | 
—o 
Jammi 


r 
Kathua 


Poofich 


Rajourt 
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Lit1981| R1981| Growth 
164.6 | 41.61 32.68 || 3.41 


28.30 | 18.5 13 


Popn.= Total population (of the district, province or state mentioned); 
Lit2001= The percentage of the total population that was literate in the 
year 2001; M= the percentage of men who were literate in 2001; F= the 
percentage of women who were literate in 2001; Lit1981= The percentage 
of the total population which was literate in the year 1981; Growth= the 
average annual percent rate of growth of the population between 1981 
and 2001; Gender= the number of women for every 1,000 men. R1981: 
‘Rank in 1981’ or how the district ranked in 1981 in terms of literacy 
among the 14 districts of the state. R2001: ‘Rank in 2001” or the district’s 
rank in 2001 in terms of literacy among the 14 districts of the state. 

Literacy and the peace dividend: Kathua is generally considered a 
nondescript district that has nothing to commend it other than its tradition 
of being the most peaceful district in Jammii and, perhaps, the state. 
(Budgaém has a similar peaceful reputation in Kashmir and Kargil in 
Ladakh.) Kathua carried this tradition forward into the 1990s when some 
other districts got involved with senseless, suicidal militancy. Kathua, 
along with Muslim-majority Kargil and Buddhist-majority Leh, stayed 
totally aloof from militancy. 

Te dividend was immediate. ‘Colourless’ Kathua suddenly became 
the 2° most literate district in the State. (Leh and Kargil reaped similar 
benefits. And Jammd bettered its traditional no.1 status by becoming the 
educational capital of the State—as well as of the neighbouring districts 
of the Punjab and Himachal Pradésh.) 

_Considering that Jammd province as a whole reaped the peace 
dividend, why did Poofich plummet from no.2 to no.8? Perhaps Pakistan- 
inspired troubles in the Surankot area made it drop to Pakistani levels of 
literacy. Neighbouring Rajouri dropped by only one rank, but drop it did, 
again because it had some Problems, though insignificant compared to 
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what happened in parts of Surankot (Poofich). Doda, which, too, has 
had some troubles. seems to have climbed from rank no.}3 to no}. 
However. if you look at the percentage of literacy there, it is the worst 
in Jammti—and by a very large margin. It improved its rank only at the 
expense of Kashmir, where the troubles were much worse. , 

Poofich. Doda and Rajouri might have lost their re! 
as in the rest of the province, the percentage of literacy in z 
of Jammu improved, and noticeably. 


ive ranks out 


% disinets 
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The Hifidu-Sikh Clans and Sub-castes 
of Jammu! 


Caste can be a divisive—and, in the case of the oppressed people, 
iniquitous—concept. For that reason, censuses conducted by the 
government of independent India (including castes of which some members 
are Muslim) discouraged listing communities by caste. The 1931 census 
was the last to do so in J & K. And yet, not only anthropologists but 
also lay teenagers always want to know about the history of their own 
caste—and that of their friends.' 

In the 20" century, historians from (as well as community 
associations that claim to represent) almost all the castes and sub-castes 
of India brought out books about the glorious past of their community. 
“Once we were kings.’ That kind of stuff. And this is true not only of 
the so-called ‘upper’ castes. 

The stranglehold that caste has on the imagination of all Indians can 
be seen from the fact that in the census of 1931 only a little more than 
3% of the Hifidus of the state (plus just under 3 per cent of the Jains, 
around 6% of the Buddhists and just over 4 per cent of the Muslims) did 
not indicate their ‘caste.’ Only in the tiny Sikh community of the state 
did as many as 44 per cent not do this. And most of these seemingly 
‘casteless’ people—regardless of religion—actually belonged to castes 
that had so few members that the census records did not list their castes. 
So, the actual number of people who refused to slot themselves as 4 

matter of principle—people like this author—was smaller still. 


1. In this chapter we have used the words clan, sect, sub-caste ‘and community 
interchangeably, mainly in order to avoid the monotony of repeated words. Only 
when used for the Muslims does the word ‘sect’ have an assigned meaning— 
the Shias and Sunnis belong to the two main sects of Islam. 

A ‘got’ or ‘gotr’ is a bloodline. 
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Jammii is unique in that the proportion of the sehetuled caster « 
almost twice the national averape, More important, | 


6 St iAjedt Asctas,” 
live in the fertile and prosperous plains, wists Heliag augnt 
community—like the Brihmins) has traditionally @ve.0 in is ale ayeenty 
stricken hills. 

Thus. the ‘scheduled castes” of JammG Gs on ce ue 


PO iGne Hy. 
Punjab) have traditionally been well to do and ¢¢ 

Unrouchadilin was outlawed in the state in 
Jamma and Kashmir, Hari Sigh, made sure © 
‘scheduled castes’ were allowed access to al) w: AU KE WaT pare 
of India where they could not drink water from “ne % 
‘caste Hifidus’). temples, schools and government = 
he sanctioned special scholarships for children from 7 

Champa Sharma adds, ‘Folk ballads certify 
had fraternal relations... with the people of + 
Scheduled Caste) was a close friend of the [late 
peasant leader] Brahman Bava Jitto.”" 

The British Raj had branded certain clans as cro: 
that era, the Maharajas’ Jamma and Kashmir was most 
There were all of 42 members of the Perna tide 2: 
in the state in 1951. 

For a while the Bakerwal tribe had been classified as crimiai. Bui. 
in the 1920s, the ban on them was removed ‘as a temporary measure 
subject to their good behaviour in future.” It was never imposed again. 

Independent India found it offensive to brand entire communities as 
criminal because of the actions of a few members. s category was 
done away with after the 1950s. Indeed, as part of 
people from the so-called criminal tribes of yore (along with other, non- 
criminal ‘scheduled’ tribes) receive preferential treatment in matters ot 
employment under the government. 

The biggest communities of the sfafe as it stood in 1931, in the 
descending order of their size, were the Kashmiti Muslims (37.1 per cent 
of the population), the Gujjars (11 per cent), the Rajpdts Hida as well 
as Muslim (9.7 per cent), the Brahmins (5.5 per cent: NOL COUNTINE the 
Kashmiri Pafidits, who accounted for another 1.7 per cent of the 
population) and the Jéts—who were mainty Muslim Gust under 4 per 
cent). 

23.2 per cent of the Hindu population of the state consisted of the 
‘scheduled castes’ in 1931. The Méghs were the most nunrerous among 
the scheduled castes, followed by the Cham@dir and Dam communities 
In terms of numbers, the next ranking ‘scheduled castes” were the 
Basith community of Réfsi and Mirpur, the Raiwal clan of amma 
district; the Barw4la clan; the Dhydr clan (ot Reads), the Sanda clan 
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(spread over much of the province) and the Chahra sub-caste (mainly of 
Poofich). The Rattal (based in Udhampur-Réasi), Gar-di and Hifidu Julaha 
communities came next but their populations were and are limited to a 
few families each. This distribution of the population prevailed till 1947, 

The 1931 census mentioned two ‘alien’ (i.e. non-indigenous) castes 
among the Hijidus: the 1,073-member strong Gurkha community and all 
of 43 people who belonged to the Kayasth caste of central India. Among 
Muslims there were four ‘alien’ communities: Syed, Mughal, Pathan and 
Turk. All four were fairly substantial in number. 

People from the neighbouring states of Punjab and Himachal Pradésh 
were obviously not considered aliens. 

We have mentioned below all communities with a sizeable presence 
in Jammti province. Their shares in the 1931 population of the undivided 
state have been mentioned in brackets towards the end of the relevant 
entries. In many cases the actual population of the community as in 1981 

has also been given. In 1981 Jammai province (the portion actually under 
the Indian flag) had a population of 27,18,213 (2.7 million) or 45.39 per 
cent of the population of the state not under Pakistani or Chinese 
occupation. 

Birddari congregations: Biradari is a Persian word that means 
‘brotherhood’ or ‘fraternity.’ The word was brought to India by the 
Muslims. Interestingly, this is the word used by the Hifidus of Jammad 
(and the Punjab) for ‘clan,’ ‘community’ and ‘sub-caste.’ Each birddari 
has a presiding deity (who might also be the presiding deity of biradaris 
elsewhere in India) and a community temple (which would be used by 
all other people, especially those who live in that village, for the other 364 
days of the year). 

Once every year members of that biradari, who would be scattered 
all over Jammdi province (or North India or even the world) gather at that 
temple (called dév sthal, lit. ‘the place of the deity’}—ostensibly to pray 
(piija) together around a scared fire (havan). 

This system has also been devised to ensure that members of the 
clan meet each other at least once every year: like a class reunion. They 
TENE, friendships and, often, explore matrimonial alliances, on that day. 
A vegetarian lunch (priti bhoj, lit. ‘affection food’) is served. Because of 
modernisation, biradaris have started issuing notices through the Jamma 
press to inform readers where, and at what time, they should gather if 
they want to board the buses chartered by that biradari. 


2.  Birddar means exactly the same as the English ‘brother’ and the Sajiskrit bhrdtrt. 


The three words sound almost the same. This is one of the many proofs of the 
common ancestry of the Indo-Aryan group of languages. 
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In theory each birddari has its own annual day—normally a day 
considered auspicious by other Hifidus, Sikhs and Jains as well. [n actual 
practice there are only half a dozen or so such days in a year. Therefore, 
you will find dozens of biradaris celebrating their annual ritual on the 
same day. For instance, more than a dozen and a half clans informed the 
press" that their annual congregation would be held on Friday the 26" 
November, 2004 (which was also the anniversary of Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion). There must have been many more that did 
not tell the press. 

Shared caste-names: The reader will notice that the same surname 
(e.g. Malhotra) is sometimes used by people of more than one caste— 
in fact by members of absolutely dissimilar castes. Often when an 
underprivileged caste has the same name as a so-called upper caste, 
some observers snigger. They should not. This is not a recent trend. Nor 
is it a ‘lower’ caste conspiracy to appropriate ‘upper’ caste names. This 
trend was very much in evidence in the 19"" century—and almost certainly 
in several preceding centuries as well. As Ibbetson points out, ‘many of 
these tribal names are merely taken from the dominant race in whose 
service the tribe was formed.” There was a similar trend of adopting 
employers’ surnames in 19" century Southern USA. 


Sculptors, craftsmen and specialists 


Every traditional neighbourhood (mohalld) of the older towns of India— 
including Jammai—would have a name that said something about its 
origins. Many Jammii neighbourhoods were obviously founded by castes 
of talented craftsmen. Thus we have the weavers’ Julahé ka mohalla, 
the barbers’ Dhakki Ndiydi, the funeral-priests’ Dhakki Charji-ydi ... 

As almost everywhere in India, the majority of craftsmen were 
Muslim. The violence of 1947 caused the unfortunate migration of Muslims 
to Pakistan. The neighbourhoods that they had founded (with one or two 
exceptions) still retain their names, though the mohallas of Jammé are 
no longer associated with specific professions. 

The castes of crafismen and artisans in Jammd are more or less as 
follows: The Thathiyara clan makes utensils; murals are painted by the 
Salehr(h)a clan—especially the women of-this sub-caste; and the Mégh 
clan, inter alia, weaves baskets. 

Clans of musicians include Bafijtari, Gar-rhi (or Gar-di), Darés and 
Yogi (or Jogi). The Darés clan of Muslim singers was an integral part 
of the composite culture of the land. They specialised in singing ballads 
in praise of RAjpdt kings, chiefs and warriors, who, in Jamma-Kathua- 
Udhampur, happened to be Hifidu. The better-off Rajpdts would always 
invite Darés singers to their weddings, so that the guests could be 
informed about the brave and powerful ancestors of the hosts. 
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The Hifidu-Sikh clans and sub-castes of Jamma province are: 


Barwala is a sub-caste of Dam. Traditionally the Barwalas skinned dead 
animals and sold their hides. With prosperity they have switched over 
almost entirely to agriculture. Many of them were bonded labour. Their 
traditional homes are in Chenaini, Naushera, Réasi, R.S. Pura and the 
areas now in Pakistan occupied Kashmir. There were 18,882 Barwélas 
in Jammt province in the 1981 census. The clan is known as Batwél in 
Kafigra and Chamba (both in Himachal Pradésh). In some parts of the 
Dogri hills, especially Kafigra, they worked as coolies (Kirawak or Kirauk). 
Since at least the 19" century they have claimed to be Rajpiits. Indeed, 
two of their sub-castes are called Manhas and Janjia. The majority of 
the community in the plains converted to Islam, obviously to escape the 
caste system that had given them what Ibbetson called “the lowest or 
almost lowest standing as a caste, apparently hardly if at all above the 
Dumna [Dim].”” 

Réasi and Mirpur are the original homes of the Basith community. 
They believe that they migrated from Chamba (Himachal Pradésh ) to 
these two Jammi areas in the late eighteenth century. Today they mainly 
live in Poofich. Many of them claim to be descendants of the Vashisth 
or Bashisth Rajpat clan. During the 1965 war they displayed exceptional 
valour in defending the country. 1981 population: 9,962. 

Batehra is a sub-caste of the Raj (mason) community (which, in 
turn, is a Tarkhan clan). The Batehra group consists of stone-workers 
and old-style sculptors. Among other things, they sculpt idols, including 
the ones mentioned in the chapter about Wellside Sculpture. The Batehras 
also live in Himachal Pradésh and have a miniscule presence in Jalafidhar 
and Amritsar. In Kulu (HP) they belong to the Koli (Dagi) clan and work 
with slate.” 

Sub-castes of the Batw4l clan include Dhaggé, Jhafijotra, Kaifith, 
Lakhotra and Sargotra. They have organised themselves into the Nakodar 
gotr, the Kasim gotr and the Motem gofr. Jamm(i district (Bahu Fort, 
Chhanni Bija, Bishnah and Samba) is their main home. However, they 
also live in Udhampur and Kathua. Traditionally the Batwals have been 
landless agricultural labourers. They rank ‘slightly higher” than their 
Barwala cousins. With prosperity, they have set up small hotels and 
textile shops. Some of them claim descent from the Bat Rajpats. 1981 
population: 26,693. 

Bazigar (or Madari): This is a nomadic community of acrobats and 
paaks ae They claim that their ancestors came from Méwar in Rajasthan. 

This might be true because the Bazigars are darker skinned than the 
indigenous population. As they migrated north some of them settléd in 
the Punjab, in the districts that are now on the Indo-Pakistan border. In 
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Jamma and Kashmir they are found mostly in Jamm6 district and within 
it in Akhnoor, Bajipur, Misriwala and the Bagh-é-Babu. Most Bazigars 
are Hifidus. Because their lifestyle is vaguely similar to that of the Gujjars, 
the Muslim Bazigars have been trying to get clubbed with that powerful 
community, especially since the 1990s when the Gujjars became eligibie 
for affirmative action. They speak Punjabi, Dogri and Hifidi. The community 
is spread over most of north India. 

Bhagat (Kabir-pafithi): This numerically significant community is 
often accepted as a branch of the even more important Mégh sub-caste. 
However, many Bhagats reject all theories which suggest that they are 
of a Mégh origin. Some Bhagats claim descent from Kshatriyas wno took 
to weaving and migrated from Varanasi to Jammé.. The medieval central 
Indian saint Kabir was a weaver. Because the Bhagats are his followers. 
they are also called Kabir-pafithis. 

Yet other Bhagats believe that their ancestors were Brahmins who 
were thrown out of their community because they personally disposed 
of the carcass of a dead cow, instead of getting a subaltern to do that 
‘unclean’ job. Deprived of their ancestral calling, members of this family 
became weavers. 

After the community migrated to the state, it is said that people irom 
the Thakkar community of Pafijgraifi (in Ramnagar, Udhampur) were so 
impressed by the teachings of Saint Kabir that they joined this sect. 

Not all Bhagats claim a Varanasi/ central Indian origin. Some, especially 
those from Kathua, believe that their ancestors were the rulers of that 
area. Many of them say that they were the original inhabitants of Jammt. 

Today, most Bhagats are farmers and agricultural labour. Many are 
in the civil services. They mostly live in the prosperous plains of Jammu 
and Kathua and are concentrated in the R.S. Pura area of Jammiai district... 

1981 population: 1,30,800 or 16 per cent of the present Jammt 
province. (I think this figure includes most of the scheduled caste 
population of the province.) : 

The Charji [Achari] group of Brahmins conducts funeral ceremonies. 
Theirs is a noble, if sombre, profession. ‘After the cremation [the Chari] 
is seated on the dead man’s bedstead and the sons litt him up, bedstead 
and all, and make obeisance to him,’ Ibbetson noted." 

Traditionally the Charjis referred to themselves as Acharya and Maha- 
Brahman but have, since the twentieth century, started taking on the 
generic Brahmin surname, Sharma, “They call themselves Maha-Brihma q 
Mahé-Pafidit and Mah4-Patra,’ writes Archna Kesar. ‘In justification, 
they say that [the] antddn [the donation made at death ceremonies} {has 
such a powerful spiritual quality] that it can not be digested easily, Ont 
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Shudh [pure] and Prabudh Acharyas have the power to accept and digest 
this type of [a donation].’"” 

The Charjis routinely inter-marry with their counterparts in the 
neighbouring states. This has influenced their customs as also the language 
that they speak. 

Their gotrs include Atri, Bhargav, Gautam, Kashyap, Kaushal, Mudgal 
and Vashisth. Their sub-castes are Chiramani (in Jasrota), Gaur, Tamnot 
and Jamwal (in Udhampur-Katra), Ratanpél (in Chenaini) and Mudgal (in 
Basohli). 

Kesar adds, ‘There are some surnames which indicate the [name of 
the place where that clan originally lived] such as Charprar (now in 
Pakistan), Ghagwalié, Hiranagarié, Marin, Khaoorié, Bhedhué etc.’ 

The good looking, fair-skinned?> Charmkéar (‘those who work with 
leather?) community (the name is normally shortened to Chamiar or 

Chaméar) makes and tans leather goods and has traditionally been quite 
well to do. Some members of the community once claimed that they 
were Chafidr-banst Rajptits. This was not accepted by the British census 
authorities.” 

In Jammti, and even more so in Indian (East) Punjab, there are Sikh 
Chamiars, too. A substantial section of the community follows the teachings 
of the medizval saint Ramdas (aka Raé-das). The Ramdasi sect gave up 
its ancestral association with leather, stopped eating carrion, became 
weavers and rose in the social hierarchy. Today the Chamars are doing 
extremely well in the civil services (as generalists as well as technical 
professionals) and politics. The Khatik clan (after whom Jammii’s famous 
Khatikafi Talab is named) was left to tan and craft leather. 

British census authorities were careful not to confuse the mainly 
Sikh Ramdasi Chamars with the Raidasi/ Rabdasi Chamars. The ‘latter 
are Hifidus, or if Sikhs, only Nanakpafithi Sikhs and do not take the 
pahul,” The founder of the Raidasi sect was Bhagat Rav [Rab] Das, who 
belonged to the community and lived in the 15" 16" century. Like his 
contemporary, the great Kabir, he was a follower of Ramanafid. 

The important Hifidu-Sikh clans of Jammd-Punjab-Haryané that belong 
to the larger Chamar-Mochi community are: Jatié, Raidasi, Chafidar, 


3. _ In the Punjab, apparently, the Chamars are dark-skinned, or so Ibbetson noted. 


(Page 297.) So much so that the British scholar even recorded a proverb which 
claimed that fair-skinned Cham4rs were as unusual as dark Brahmins and that 
such exceptions from both communities were inauspicious companions to have 
while travelling in a boat. However, even Sir Ibbetson agreed that Chamar women 


WETE ‘SO good looking that ‘higher’ caste men often lost caste because of their 
great partiality for a Chamami.’ 
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Chauhan, Chamar, Goliad, Bhatti, Mahmi, Phufdwal, Jal, Batoi, Badhan, 
Sifidhu, Hir, Bains, Ghaméri, Ramdasié, Bhat? and Kathana. These nineteen 
clans have been listed in the order of their geographical spread (starting 
from Haryana and going northwards to Jamm@). They do not intermarry. 

Muslim Chamars were, even before 1947, concentrated in what is 
now the Pakistani state of (West) Punjab. 

While the community mainly lives in Jammd district, it is found in 
almost all the other districts as well. 1.1 per cent of the population of the 
undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to the Chamar community, 
an offshoot of which is called Mochi (see below). 

Chib: There are Hifidu as well as Muslim Chibs. The latter now 
mostly live in the areas illegally occupied by Pakistan. (See ‘Chibali’ 
under ‘Muslim castes.’) The ancient Greeks wrote about the Sibe clan. 
It is possible that they were talking about the Chibs. Till the 18" century 
the Chibs were too well off to touch the plough. However, they lost 
much of their power after the rise of the Sikh empire (18"-19" centuries) 
and began to cultivate their own fields. 

Many Chibs claim that they are a breakaway faction of the Katoch 
Rajpit community, whose leader Chib Chafid migrated from Kafigra 
(Himachal Pradésh ) to Maghlora (Bhimber, Jammii province) around the 
5” or 6" century A.D. 

Some Chibs modify this claim by claiming to be Katoch only from 
the ‘maternal’ side. They say that the Chibs came from Persia. Gauhar 
Shah, the prince of Khorasfi (Persia) went to the Indian Deccan and 
married the daughter of King Nahir (or Nahar) Chafid. Their son, Abdar 
Chajid, was brought up as a Hifidu. He went on to found the Kafgra line. 

Chib Chafid is said to have married the daughter of King Sripat of 
Bhimber. He then murdered his father-in-law, as well as many of Sripat’s 
Thakiyal clansmen ‘by treachery.’*" He thus grabbed the Bhimber kingdom 
and established the Chib dynasty, which spread to the neighbouring parts 
of the Punjab—notably Gujrat—as well. 

Critics dismiss this as a ‘wonderful story." They reject any kind 
of a Katoch origin, and suggest that the Chibs might be an offshoot of 
the Punwér clan. 3 

Serious historians like SDS Charak believe that Prince Pratip Chafd, 
a Katoch from KAiigra, was the one who, together with some clansmen, 
migrated to Bhimber around A.D. 1400, and founded the Chid clan, 
Pratap was the youngest of the four sons of King Mégh Chand (A.D. 
1390-1405). ; 

The area of the Chibs’ original influence is known as Jhibhal (Chibhad, 
In present times they live in Akhnoor, Jammd, Naushera, Rajour? and RS 
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Pura. In the Punjab they have, for centuries, lived in the northern part 
of Gujrat district (now in Pakistan). 

Sar Sadi, a contemporary of Aurafigzéb, was the first Chib to convert 
to Islam. The Muslim Chibs consider him a spiritual leader and martyr 
(for he died during a fight). Muslim Chib boys—like their Hifidu cousins— 
must get their heads shaved completely once, at age three or four. The 
difference is that their hair are then placed in Sar Sadi’s tomb. Only after 
this is done can the boy claim to be a real Chib and his mother can start 
eating meat again. 

The clans of the Muslim Chibs are Mafidial, Srahial and Dhérial. The 
Ghanial people, too, are Chibs. Ghani Chafid was the first Chib ruler who 
converted to Islam. Billawaria writes that he did so when ‘the ruler of 
Delhi gave [him] the Bhimber’ kingdom.” 

Hifidu Chibs use the titles Miyafi and Thakur. Muslim Chibs were 
also given the title Raja. Within the Muslim community the Chibs have 
an elevated status. The Syed and Gakkhar communities have traditionally 
married Chib girls. 

Chhimba: In Jammii province this is a tiny Hifidu community of 
dyers and cloth-printers. It inter-marries with its Sikh counterparts in the 
Punjab. This talented clan of craftsmen and calico-printers insists that the 
correct name of the community is Tak Kshatriya. Traditionally they 
would carve elegant patterns on blocks of wood and then smear a dye 
(almost invariably of the ‘madder’—reddish purple—colour) on the block 
(or stencil). They would thus make prints on cotton—and, sometimes, 
paper. 

The Chhimba clan is akin to the Dhobi (washerman) and Darzi 
(tailor) communities. In many parts of undivided Punjab the three sub- 
castes are really the same. Some members of the community call 
themselves Chhapégar, while others use the name Chhapéra. Variations 
of the main community name include Chhaimpa, Chhipi and Chhimpi.”” 

The Chhapégar (printer) sub-caste specialised in decorating calico 
with designs in tinsel and foil alone. 

“Because of various reasons, the community hide{s] its identity and 
has adopted [the] surnames...Chauhan, Arora and Khatri,’ writes 
Bageshwar Sifigh. ‘Recently, the Chhimba, have become the followers of 
Sri Namdeo.’™ 

Chhimba gotr names include Kumbho, Tagad, Teji, Pradhan and 
Purva. Sippal, Bhatti and Khokhar, too, are Chhimba names. 

In Jammd province, many of this urban community are migrants 
from Mirpur. Some have taken to trade and selling Indian sweets. They 

live mostly in Jammd, Kathua, Samba and Udhampur. 

2001 population: around 2,000. 
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hailed mainly from Pooiich. (0.1 per cent of the population of th¢ unc 
state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community.) 

Dholwala: This is a community of drummers. Their foo tuewe 
performs on secular as well as religious occasion. ; 
Gardwachi clan restricts itself to religious rituals. Ail rit 
Lord Shiv must have at least one Gardwachi drurr 

The community is found all over Jammii provin 
Bhaderwah. Jammt city, Katraé, Naushera, Rajouri 

Dhufid: This community mainly lives in Poofich enc ! 
(0.4 per cent of the population of the undivided state. § 
belonged to this community.) 


Kalakote region of old Réasi. Not only do the Dt 
are Rajpiits, this is one of the very few commu 
prepared to forego the benefits of affirmative aclon “reservmion”) in 
support of its belief. The Dhyars have petitioned the site SovEcmeMm t 
remove them from the list of scheduled castes. 
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The Dhyars believe that this was what led to their expuisk 
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started living in Budhal, Moher, Rajouri, Rausu and Teot &s well, they 
want to be accepted as Rajpfits once again. They are mainly farmers and 
traders now. 

Their sub-castes include Jhakhar, Katiyar, Nag. Nagoti and Sangarh. 

1981 population: 4,797. 

DosAli: This small clan of the Jammd and Samba tehsils is said to 
have once been Rajpft but was excommunicated from the main Rajpat 
fold at some stage in history. Such ousted people arc knewn as doswale, 
which word probably later contracted to Dosali, Ever since the clan has 
earned a living by making cups and saucers with green leaves. Such 
ecologically-correct ‘crockery” Was used during ritual feasts till the 1980s 
when plastic plates replaced them. 

The Dosialis, too, have moved with the time 
other things like trade and running buses and trucks. 

According to another theory the name of this clan derives from arise. 
a straw used to sew one leaf with another. 


= and have started doing 
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Ibbetson*“’ wrote, ‘They are a very low [hill] caste...of superior 
standing to the Chaméar.’ Parmanand Lal adds, ‘The Dosalis are 
considered to be an impure caste...deemed higher than the Sarera 
[Saryara?] or the Banjara but below the Bahti or Girth and nearer to 
the Chimba.”*" - 

Many subaltern communities claim a Rajpat origin but in this case 
the Rajpit Sabha of Jammi officially accepted them as one of their own 
in 1984. It is possible that their ancestors came from Rajasthan. They 
continue to have a bittersweet relationship with the Rajpits who consider 
them so ‘inferior’ that they refuse to marry Dosali women. 

This provoked some Dosalis to request Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad, 
the Prime Minister of Jamméa and Kashmir in the late 1950s, to declare 
them a backward community. However, less than one eighth of the 
community opted for this status, which had made them eligible for 
affirmative action (especially employment under the state government). 
The rest preferred the ‘respectability’ of being Rajpits. 

Duggal: The annual congregation of this birddarf is held at the 
temple of its presiding deity, Raja Mafidlik, at Jhiri. 

The Dim community is found throughout Jammfi province, though 
concentrated in Jammd district. The clan is also known as Mahasha. The 
Safiskrit honorific mahdshay means ‘the great (or exalted) being.’ J. 
Przyluski*™ believes that the word Dim derives from Odumbara, an 
ancient non-Aryan, possibly Austro-Asiatic tribe that had a republican 
system of governance a few centuries before the Christ. This clan might 
have been part of the bigger and better-known Saka community. It is 
believed that the community is aboriginal to the area and once enjoyed 
some power and importance.™ Later, the Dims were given a very 
subaltern position in Hifidu society, despite which they did not convert 
to Islam or Sikhism. 

The Dams’ own view is that Lord Shiv created them because he 
needed people to play the ritual drum whenever he danced. They also 
believe that they are the same as the Jogi community. (See ‘Jogi’ below.) 

The Dams have traditionally not been landowning farmers, though 
they mostly live in villages. Instead, they work for their fellow villagers— 
as farm-hands, drummers and in other capacities. Dams have traditionally 
created things out of grass and bamboo. These include sieves, winnowing 
pans, fans, mats, ropes, baskets, screens and furniture. Almost every 
fifth member of the Scheduled Castes in Jammia is a Dim. Their sub- 
castes include Balgotré, Kalotré, Sivotré and Vila-loch (Bila-loch). (0.9 


per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, 
belonged to this community.) 
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The Gaddis are Hifidu shepherds. (A few Jammti Gaddis—there 
were 76 of them in 1931—converted to Islam.’ ) General Cunningham 
argued that the Gaddis have descended from a clan that the ancients 
called Gandaride or Gangaridae. On the other hand, Dr. Jerath believes 
that in ancient times the Gaddis were gypsies. 

1 wonder about the latter. That’s because the Gaddis’ lifestyle is not 
half as nomadic as that of the Gujjars or Bakerwals. The change of 
seasons in the mountains mandates some kind of seasonal migration not 
only for those whose livelihood depends on grass (which gets covered 
by snow in winter) but also for others (including kings, nobles, civil 
servants, traders and craftsmen) who seek to avoid extreme temperatures. 

So, if the Gaddis go uphill in summer and come down in winter it 
does not make them the Hifidu cousins of the Gujjars and Bakerwals. For 
one, their culture is totally different. For another, the Gaddis do not 
migrate bag and baggage or spend exactly half the year in the mountains 
and the other half in the plains. Nor does the entire family migrate. (The 
nomadic Gujjars and Bakerwals do all three: they shift the entire family 
to the other residence for six months at a time.) Typically, a Gaddi 
family will send one or two young male members to a nearby mountain 
pasture for a few months in the summer. 

The (Muslim) Chopan community of Kashmir has a similar pattern 
of migration. However, the Gaddis normally own their own sheep, while 
the Chopans tend sheep on behalf of the rest of the village. 

One theory about the origin of the Gaddis is that they belonged to 
the Punjab and Sindh, from where they fled to Jamma and Himachal 
Pradésh during the reign of the 17" century Mughal Emperor Aurafigzéb, 
in order to escape ‘persecution’ and worse. This theory is similar to 
the one according to which the Gujjars formed their present identity after 
they were defeated by the 16" century Mughal Emperor Akbar. Both 
theories have to be wrong because the Gaddis’ presence in the Dogra 
hills seems to be older than the 17" century. (And the Gujjars were a 
community a thousand years before Akbar.) ; 

The word gaddf means ‘the cushion’ or ‘the seat.’ If we accept this 
theory, then idiomatically gaddi means ‘the throne’ or ‘the seat of power.’ 
The Gaddis believe that Lord Shiv gave the hills of Jamma and Himachal 
Pradésh to their community to rule over. ; 

The Gaddis mostly live in the villages of Banni, Basohli, Batote, 
Bhaderwah, Billawar, Ramban and Udhampur. Their sub-castes include 
Aralu, Balouria, Charak, Chuhan, Harokar, Jarw4, Katoch, Lalhal, Parihar, 
Shundal and Virpuri.**" 


4. Significantly, the area around Delhi, Karnal and Ambala had Muslim Gaddis till 


1947. 
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Gaddi is not a caste but a community with its own dialect, dress and 
set of castes. There are Brahmins and Khatris in this community, with 
some Rajpits and Rathis, too. There is a view that the majority of 
Gaddis are Khatris and that their sub-castes are exactly like those of the 
Punjabi Khatris. Some inter-marriage has traditionally taken place between 
the Khatri Gaddis and the other Gaddi sub-castes. (0.3 per cent of the 
population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to the 
Gaddi community.) 

In 1931 there were only 177 people in the Gar-di (or Gar-rj) 
community of Jammfi district. The figure got reversed by 1961, when 
there were all of 771 Gar-dis. Just twenty years later their number 
jumped to 2,181. There used to some Gar-dis in Sialkot (now in Pakistan). 
Could they have all migrated to Jamma after 1947, thus swelling. the 
numbers in Jammi, which is their original home? 

This is an underprivileged clan of wandering musicians, actors and 

quack ‘doctors.’ They sing and play devotional Hifidu songs and recite 
folk tales, especially when a child is born or after someone dies, as part 
of the ritual. (See also ‘Jogi’ below.) 

The Gujrati Brahmin or Vedvyas or Bids or Nagar community 
is said to have migrated to Jammd from Gujarat. But which Gujarat? 
The district of that name, which is now in Pakistant Punjab or the 
state of the same name in Western India? The community normally 
claims the latter. However, at the same time it believes that its 
ancestors came from Southern Europe or Central Asia, through the 
Hifidukush mountain range. In that case wouldn’t the district of 
West Punjab be a more likely candidate? However, several members 
of the community speak the language of Gujarat state. This reinforces 
the other theory. ; 

They also believe that they are the ‘purest’ of Aryans. Risley**" 
thought that they were Greco-Scythian or Dravido-Scythian. In that 
case, could they have migrated from Georgia with the Gujjars? I believe 
that this is the most likely explanation. 

The other migrants from Georgia, too, first settled in India in the 
present-day states of Rajasthan and Gujarat, There they created a distinct 
pe and language, and then migrated to other parts of west and north 
ndia. 

Before the communications revolution of the 20" century, there was 
no contact between the nomadic Gujjars of the Himalayas and the Hifidu 
Gujjars of Gujarat. And yet they speak a similar language though they 


have been living thousands of miles away from each other for many 
centuries now. 
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The Gujrati Brahmins are an urban people. Traditionally they have 
been astrologers. Some of them rose to high military rank under the 
Sikhs. Pafidit Shyam ji was the Sikhs’ army commander in Jamma. 

They are part of the Pafij Gaor group of Brahmins and have three 
sub-castes, viz., Nagar, Audhich and Barad. Their internal pecking order 
of clans is: Vadnagara, Visnagara, Sathodra, Chitroda, Krishnora and 
Prashnora. Their surnames include Dave, Jani, Joshi, Mehta, Pafidya and 
Rawal. 

Within the Brahmin caste, the Gujratis have a unique—and high— 
position, because of which they are the first to be given food after a 
death. They are fed on the 12" day after the death. The Gaors are ranked 
below them. Offerings made to Rahu, the deity, especially if made during 
an eclipse, are given to this Brahmin clan. 

Lady Ambika is the presiding deity of the community. Sri Hatkéshwar 
is their favourite male deity. They worship him on the Chait (chaitr) 
Parnima in particular. 

Gumar, Gumiar, Kumhar or Prajapati: This is a community of 
potters that is found in all six districts of Jamma. Gumiar, the professional 
name of the clan, is derived from Kumhar, the Hifidi-Urdi word for 
potter. Prajapati is the ritual name. Sub-castes include Badyal, Dab, Dafara 
and Manawa. 

Potters are needed in every village, especially for the earthen water 
pitchers that they make. However, some Gumars have always lived in the 
cities because demand for their earthen pots is even greater there. The 
clan makes earthenware, baked bricks and pottery. Kumhars also make 
idols and clay toys. (Sun-dried bricks are generally made by Chamars.) 

Traditionally, this was one of the few communities —in many areas. 
the only one—that kept donkeys. This made them important because te 
grain of the village was transported on these donkeys. Arouné 2 third of 
the Kumhars of undivided Punjab were Muslims. Like the Hitdu Kumbars, 
they trace their ancestry to Lord Brahma himself. For ie 4 they 
are sometimes respectfully called the Prajdpati (‘creator’) chat eka 
cent of the population of the undivided state, as It stood in 193t, belongec 
to this community.) : 

Gurkha: A small number of Gurkhas migrated from Nepal (and me 
adjacent Indian districts) to Jammd and Kashmir to Jorn the we oa 
(See also the chapter about the history of Hunza in the volume on 
‘Ladakh.’) . 

Jain: In Jamm@i and the Punjab the community is Keown 
name Bhabrha. Some feel that the latter word has pejoraave implicabons 
and should not be used. However, Anita K. Biltawaria onipeiee = ~ 
been derived from bhdo-bhald (good bahmeanaiel 


is known by the 


intentions). The Jai 
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have another explanation for this name. They had a spiritual leader, Bi; 
Swami, who asked them to stop wearing the sacred thread and also 
informed them that their faith (bhd or bha) was great (barhd). 

Jammi’s Jain Bazér is still referred to by its old name, Bhabrha 
Bazar. Traditionally it was Jammi’s most prosperous—if crowded and 
congested—market. In the 1990s it reinvented itself with glittering shops— 
made of marble and polished granite—that sell Jammii’s famous gold 

jewellery. 

This is an affluent urban trading community. Extremes of non- 
violence are an article of faith for the Jains. Traditionally the community 
has been clubbed with the Hifidus, with whom it intermarries and has 
much in common. However, several Jains want to be counted as a 
separate religious community. (Ibbetson,’ writing in 1916, noted that 
eleven per cent of the ‘Bhabras have returned themselves as Hijfidus.’ 
The 2001 census revealed the same ambivalence, with some Jains asserting 
a separate identity and others happy to be Hifidus.) 

In Jammd province, as in the neighbouring states, the Oswal group 
dominates the community. It belongs to the Shwétambar (‘white robed’) 
school. Ibbetson describes them as the ‘more lax sect of the Jains (who) 
consider themselves Hifidus first and Jains afterwards.’ 

The- Jains are often called Baniyas. Therefore, most Hifidus place 
them in the ‘third’ caste of Hifiduism—Vysya. However, some Jains 
claim to be Kshatriya on the ground that the ‘founder’ of the faith 
(‘consolidator,’ actually), Lord Mahavir, was one. 

Within the state the community consists of three distinct groups: 
Sithanik-basi, Marti-paji and Téra-pafithi. 

The headquarters of this tiny but enormously powerful—and well- 
respected—community have traditionally been in Hoshiarpur (Indian East 
Punjab) and Sialkot (Pakistan’s West Punjab), both being very close to 
Jammii. Some 40km from Hoshiarpur, in the hills, is a place called 
Fatahpur. In ancient times there was an elaborate town here, the ruins 
of which can be seen. Many Jains from Jammii and the Punjab visit an 
ancient temple in Fatahpur once every year. 

. Jafigam: The Jafigams are a colourfully dressed clan of vegetarian 
religious mendicants and bards, Chirani (Udhampur) is their ancestral home. 
They worship Lord Shiv and specialise in singing about his legendary 
wedding with Parvati Dévi ji. Their language is similar to Haryanvi. 
Therefore, their ancestors might have come from that state. Jafigam 
Sumames include Daru, Gupt, Lafigoch, Mal, Shil, Shiv-lig and Shiv-mdl. 

The Jafigams often wear saffron clothes, as well as a ‘crown’ and 

symbols of the nag snake loved by Lord Shiv. Indu Bala Dhar notes that 
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‘each part of [their] robe is symbolic of some aspect of the presiding 
deities of their clan—Lord Shiv and Parvati Dévi ji. 

The Jhivar or Jhifivar (the name is shortened to Jhir in Dogri) 
community traditionally fetched water from rivers in inflatable leather 
bags in summer. They were also palanquin-bearers (Kahéar), fishermen 
and boatmen. In the era of The Mahabharat they were fishermen. By the 
end of the first millennium after Christ they were mostly a community 
of hunters and were seen as the descendants of mixed unions between 
Kshatriya men and Rajpit women. 

The Jhivars also call themselves Mehra or Mahra (‘the chief’). They 
often use the surname Dogrd. In the early 20" century they petitioned 
that they should be called Kashyap Rajpits. However, the Maharaja 
rejected the claim because, as the Census of 1931 put it, ‘it was likely 
to cause confusion.’ 

Kashyap is the Safiskrit word for tortoise. It is said that when Sita 
ji, the Hifidu deity, got married, people were needed to carry her palanquin. 
Some tortoises were magically turned into muscular men for this purpose. 
Their descendants, the Jhivars, are known as Kashyap Rajpits for that 
reason. 

Water-bearers of the community say that the great saint Kashyap had 
once served water to thirty-three deities. They claim to be descendants 
of the saint, after whom Kashmir is possibly named. Veena Gupta points 
out that the community has gos other than Kashyap—for instance, Atri, 
Bhardwaj and Kaushal. Therefore, they can’t be descendants of Saint 
Kashyap.**” She feels that they are a mixed caste. This seems likely 
because Jhivar/ Jhir is an umbrella caste for sub-castes such as Kahars, 
water-bearers, hunters and fishermen. Some Jhivars are bakers while 
many others wash dishes for a living. 

Nowadays most villages have piped water, so people don’t need to 
fetch water from the river. Palanquins are on their way out. However, 
till the 1990s some skilled men from this community would fill the same 
leather-bags with air and swim atop them from the Basohli (J&K) bank 
of the fast-flowing and vast River Ravi to the other bank, which is in 
Himachal Pradésh. 

Despite its relative poverty, , 
one respect high; for all will drink at [the] hands’ of its members. ; 

Hifidu Jhivars live mainly in Jamma district and the Muslim Mashki 
(water-bearer) clan in Mirpur. (The leather bag is called mashk,) Some 
of the community live in Udhampur. (0.3 per cent of the population of 
the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community.) 

The Jogi (yogi, lit.: practitioner of yog[a]) community of mendicants 
and beggars consists of both Muslims and Hifidus. In the state this 


the community’s ‘social standing isi in 
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community lives mainly in the Jamm(, Mirpur and Kathua districts, 
There is enormous variety within the community. One sect consists of 
priests. (See ‘Brahmin’ in this chapter.) 

Broadly, there are two kinds of Jogis: i) Devotees of Lord Shiv, who 
are priests and follow the teachings of Gorakh Nath. These are the Augar 
and Kanphatta Jogis. ii) Wandering faquirs and astrologers, the majority 
of whom converted to Islam. 

Category I: Like, say, the Gar-dis, the Jogis are professional 
musicians. However, Hifidu Jogis mainly sing at temples and other prayer 
houses, which gives them an exalted status. 

Category 2: Such Jogis are not everyday beggars. They mainly live 
on the alms that are given during religious ceremonies—which are held 
to mark the birth of a child or a marriage, and similar moments of joy. 

In turn, on such occasions the Jogis sing religious songs, to the 
accompaniment of the one-string kafk instrument (called the ik-tdrd in 
Hifidi-Urdii). They belong to the same overall caste as the Dholwala clan, 
except that the latter people play drums and not stringed instruments. 
Besides, in the caste hierarchy the Jogis rank higher than Dholwalas but 
are at roughly the same level as the Dams. 

Animal sacrifice among the Hifidus of the plains is on its way out. 
When Muslims—and, till the late 20" century, the Hifidus—sacrifice an 
animal they give the head and legs to the Jogis. Hifidu Jogis of the 
second category eat pork. 

Some Jogis claim to be exorcists and say that they know the secrets 
of the occult. They also double as medicine-men (called witch-doctors 
in pulp literature). In the villages some of them till land and also look after 
cattle—their own as well as that of others. 

There is a third category, too: fake Jogis. Ibbetson notes, ‘[E]very 
rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell fortunes, or to practise 
astrological and necromantic arts in however small a degree, buys himself 
a drum and calls himself and is called by others a Jogi.**“# Jogis of this 
a are the most visible and, unfairly, bring a bad name to genuine 
ogis. 

General: Nath is the generic surname used by the community. 
However, some use the caste-names Chib and Minhas. The Rawal (Arabic 


for ‘he who can divine things’) clan, after whom Rawalpifidi has been 
named, is a Muslim kin of the Jogi sub-caste. 
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In the rest of India (Muslim) Julahas changed the name of their clan 
to Sheikh Momin, because they felt that ‘Julaha’ had pejorative 
connotations. However, there was no such problem in Jammt province 
where they have traditionally also been called the Bafinda community. 

There were all of forty Hifidu Julahas in 1931, and they dwelt 
entirely in the old Réasi district. 

The Kafigar community (also known as Kafigiyara) has traditionally 
consisted of hawkers who sell low-end consumer goods. 

Kapahi: The annual congregation of this biradari is held at the 
temple of its presiding deity, at Baba Talab on the Akhnoor Road. 

Katoch probably meants ‘the defender of the fort’ (kot). Or, perhaps, 
it means ‘the upper (wchh) rungs of the army.’ The Jamwél and Katoch 
clans rank the highest among the Rajpfits of Jamma province. This is a 
Stirya-vafishi Rajpdt clan that once lived in the Kafigra valley of Himachal 
Pradésh. Apparently they had to flee their ancestral homeland when the 
17 century Mughal emperor Aurafigzéb’s army attacked Kafigra. 

Ashok Aima records*”" that when they left Kafigra they took the 
main idol of their deity, Durga Mata, with them, in a palanquin. When 
they reached Hambal village (in Doda tehsil) the idol suddenly grew too 
heavy to carry. The Katochs took that as a sign that the deity wanted 
them to settle in Hambal. 

However, Hambal was only to be a temporary home. The king of 
Bhaderwah drove them out of there. Ever since they have been scattered 
all over Dodd-Ramban (Pogal Paristan in particular), Jamma, Kathua and 
Udhampur. All the same, the temple at Hambal remains their spiritual 
capital. Many of the clan have converted to Islam. 

The Mahdbhdrat mentions Susaram Chand, a Katoch king of Multan 
(now in Pakistan). 

Even though the mohalla called Talab Khatikafi has traditionally been 
a mostly Muslim neighbourhood, the Khatik (or Khatik) clan of leather- 
tanners and dyers is essentially Hifidu. 

Labana is basically a Sikh community of farmers, truck owners and 
other transporters. Traditionally this has been a clan of landholders and 
cultivators. . : 

The Malt community of Hifidus is associated with gardening. Malis 
also serve in temples as attendants. Dr Jerath points out that they got 
their name from the garlands (mdld) that they make. (He adds that 
Muslim gardeners belong to the Kuiijar caste.) The Malis are said to have 
descended from Lord Brahma himself, through his grandson Vishv-karma’s 
son Malakar. The sub-castes of this community include Phal, Goh and 
Sainf. 


a 
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The Mégh clan believes that it is a breakaway section of the Brahmins, 
Its members weave baskets as well as cloth. Numerically this is one of 
the most important sub-castes of the state and is found in the Jamm@ and 
Udhampur districts. It is said, with good reason, that the Meghs were 
among the earliest inhabitants of Jamma—till the Jamwéals displaced 
them. In the past, till perhaps the late nineteenth century, the Méghs 
would eat carrion. This was held against them. However, by the dawn 
of the twentieth century they had given up this practice. 

Pafidaé Brahmins called Gorais have traditionally performed death and 
memorial services for the Méghs. Since at least the twentieth century 
some Méghs have started doing priestly work for their clan. 1.9 per cent 
of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to 
this community. (See also ‘Bhagat (Kabir-pafithi)’ above.) 

MirAsi: This is a substantial community of jesters and singers—and 
beggars. Most of them live in or hail from Poofich. (0.2 per cent of the 

) population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this 
community.) 

Mochi: This is a community of shoemakers. The Mochis specialise 
in making and mending shoes. The Hifidu Mochis believe that their 
illustrious ancestors included the saints Ravi Das and Gurd Raméanaiid. 
For that reason they prefer the names Ravidasi, Ramdas? and Raidasi for 
their community. 

The Mochis have special skills. Therefore, some of them have even 
in the past been very well to do. The saints whom they revere include 
Bua Baba, Baba Mansar and Baba Surgal, as well as the deities Kali Bir 
and Nag Dévataé. The Mochis of West Punjab have been Muslim for 
several centuries now. 0.3 per cent of the population of the undivided 
State, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community. (See also ‘Chamar’ 
above.) 

Mohtra: The annual congregation of this biradart is held at the 
temple of its presiding deity at Madkolt Phuknah (Samba). 

_Mohyal Brahmin: A martial, ruling clan of Saraswat Brahmins, 
which is not supposed to do any priestly work, is called Mohyéal. 
Dr Sharma (see ‘Brahmin’ below) has been very generous in her 
assessment . them. acne Ibbetson had a far more cynical—and, hence, 
more accurate—view. He wrote in 1916, ‘They [the Mohyals] object to 
be called Brahmans, as the enlistment of atoll is said . forbidden 
in our [British] army. This is their own account. But in Hazara proper 
few under Pakistan] the Muhidls perform priestly functions and receive 
alms just like other Brahmans.’ 

The Mohyils are divided into seven clans, the names of which are: 
Datt/ Dutt (whose gorr is Bhardwaj), Bali, Chhibber, Lao, Bhimwal, Vaid 

and Mohan (whose gotr is Kashyap). 
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Many Mohyils are also called Hussaini Brahmins. Their 7" century 
A.D. ancestor Sultén Rahib Dutt, a Hifidu Brahmin, lived in the Middle 
East, perhaps in Iraq. He sacrificed all seven of his sons in the battle of 
Karbala (around A.D. 680) in the cause of Imam Hassan and Imam 
Hussain, the grandsons of Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him), Dr. 
Sharma writes, “Consequently it was decided by the loyalist [sic] of 
Hassan and Hussain to confer on them the title of Syeed [Syed?].™** 
While this community of well to do landlords and soldiers never converted 
to Islam, many a Mohyél was the pir (mystic guide) of Muslim followers. 

It is said that the Majalté area of Udhampur is named after the 
Mohyal community. There is an entire Mohyal (Chhibber) village in 
Akhnoor. Rachhwé in Rajouri still boasts of the ruins of a splendid 
seventeenth-century rock-castle of the Bakhshi (Dutt) chiefs of the area. 
They fled Rachhwa following the massacres of 1947. There is a Mohyél 
population in Samba as well. 

The Na? community of hairdressers has traditionally functioned not 
only as barbers but also as musicians, messengers and marriage-brokers. 
In a predominantly illiterate society, they would carry verbal (as well as 
written) messages—especially invitations—from place to place. To this 
day some of them act as roadside surgeons. Dr. Jerath believes that the 
word Nai is short for the Safiskrit ‘Napika’ (‘he who cleans or trims 
[other people’s] nails’). 

Muslim barbers were traditionally called Khalifa (‘the caliph’). In the 
late 20" century they adopted the surname Salmani. 

A section of the community claims to be Brahmin by caste and Kulin 
by sub-caste. It believes that before the coming of Islam to India, the 
word Nai meant Brahmin. This section wants to retain its unique identity 
and wants to be confused neither with the Brahmin community nor with 
other Nais. 

Pafigalia: The annual congregation of the biradari is held at the 
temple of its presiding deity at Chigli Chori in Ramnagar. 

Perné/ Gad Jhir: Even though this community is also called Bangali, 
its ancestors were among the earliest inhabitants of Jamma. They live 
near forests and have traditionally buried their dead. Baqar Rizvi writes 
that many members of the community are ‘engaged in...stealing, burglary, 
highway robbery,...iquor brewing and begging.”** They perform elaborate 
pilgrimages to the holy shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji with a specified 
number of red flags in their hands. The community has four sub-castes: 
Bambi, Gandhila, Khaché and Ben. The number of flags that a sub-caste 
can carry has been laid down by tradition. The greater the number, the 
higher its rank within the Perne community. 
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Rattal: This is a very tiny community of leather-workers scattered 
all over the province. They take dead animals away from villages and 
later work on their hides. They have the surnames Kath, Kulsotra, Lakhotra, 
Mootan, Sargotra and Sundeh. 

The Salehr(h)a clan has traditionally worked with slate and sandstone, 
sculpting things, including idols, out of them. They inter-marry with the 
Batehré clan. 

SAfist: This tiny and backward community is scattered throughout 
the three Hifidu-majority districts of Jamma. In the past they were ‘engaged 
in petty thefts, highway robberies and illicit brewing of liquor,’ writes 
Indu Aima.™' In recent times they have taken to farming. Their sub- 
castes are Chachi, Gholiya, Hafidariya, Khanwal, Lodiya, Nafidwal, 
Nathuwal, Maswal, Safidyal, Tagiyal and Toliyal. The clan asserts a 
Rajput ancestry. 

The few remaining traditional sculptors of Basohli-Bilawar are mostly 

from the Saryara (or Saréré) community. They also spin cotton into 
yarn. Apart from Jamm( province, the community is found in Chamba 
and Kafigra (both in Himachal Pradésh). Their sub-castes are Basotra, 
Chalotra, Chhagotra, Dalotra, Dhahotré, Gotdo, Khokhar, Kragotra, 
Nagotra, Pagatia, Padgotra, Sagotra and Sawalia.“*" Their gotrs are 
Bhardwé4j,-Kashyap and Vashisth. The community’s biggest concenttation 
is around Jammd’s Bahu Fort. Elite Saryaras from the Bahu area can be 
very fair skinned and brown haired and can be mistaken for East 
Europeans. In the chapter on the history of Jammti we have alluded to 
the original settlers of the Jammd area. It is believed that the Saryaras 
have descended from those settlers. 

The annual congregation of the Dalotra biradart is held at the temple 
of its presiding deity at Gore, a village on the banks of the Chenab. 

Sén: In the history of Kishtwar (Doda) this author had pointed out 
that “it is assumed that the Kishtwar state was founded in the tenth 
century AD, possibly by a line descended from the Rajas of Befigal, and 
related to the kings of Suket, Keonthal and Mandi (all three in HP).” The 
Séns of Kishtwar and Bhaderwah believe that they are the descendants 
of those kings of Gaur-Befigal. The tiny Sén community of the province 
has maintained a distinct identity, though it does intermarry with other 
Rajpat clans. The presiding deity of their clan is Kalika Dévi. 

The Sikhs of Poofich or Poofichhi Sikhs have descended from 
Brahmins, who converted in the early 18" century. They have Brahmin 
surnames like Isher and Khajuria. Their surnames include Raina, Reen, 
Sassen and Sfdan. 

The Sikligar community of blacksmiths is spread over much of 
north India and has its own dialect. In Jammd province this tiny clan is 
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found entirely in Sikligar Dikuliyafi in the plains just west of Jammt 
town. The Sikligars are clean shaven Hifidus but, like many Punjabi 
Hifidus, follow the Sikh scripture, the Guru Grafith Sahib. It must be 
pointed out that Bhor Camp, a major Sikh settlement established in 1947, 
is close to Dikuliyaii. The Sikligars’ inclination towards Sikhism is much 
older that that. They claim to be Rajpfts from Rajasthan but others see 
them as an underprivileged group. For that reason they have been classified 
as a scheduled caste in some neighbouring states, but not in Jamma and 
Kashmir. 

Sochi: The prefix ‘so’ is pronounced exactly like the English ‘sew’ 
and means the same, too. This is essentially a community of tailors that 
lives in the Dhans4l-Jhajjar Kotli-Katra area. The Sochis also work as 
agricultural labourers. They claim to be Rajpits and the regional Rajpat 
Sabha (congregation) has accepted them as such. 

The Sonar (Swarn-kér) community of goldsmiths makes jewellery. 
Muslim goldsmiths are called Zargar. Both clans make ornaments of 
silver and other metals as well, even though their names only suggest an 
association with gold. (Zar is Persian for gold and swarn the Safiskrit 
word for the same metal.) This is an affluent community. In Jamma 
town their shops dominate the Lakhdata and Jain (Bhabh-rha) Bazars. 
Hifidu goldsmiths have adopted the surname Saréf. 

Tarkhan carpenters sometimes double as painters. They, too, claim 
descent from Lord Vishv-karma. A section of this community in Jamma 
and the Punjab converted to Christianity, mainly in the 20" century. 
Another segment has been Muslim for several centuries now. There are 
Sikh Tarkhans, too. 

Of those who have remained Hifidu, the ones living outside the state 
belong to the Ramgarhiy4 sect. Some Tarkhans claim Brahmin or Rajpat 
descent. This is, respectively, the case with their Bhardwaj and Malhotra 
clans. Accordingly their sub-castes have ‘upper’ caste names like Charak, 
Darmotra, Datt (Dutt), Debgotra, Gafidhi, Rakhwal, Sabharwa4l and 
Vangotra. : 

Every village needs carpenters and all the better-off villages of 
Jammd province have at least one Tarkhan family each. (0.6 per cent 
of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged 
to this community.) ‘ 

Thakkar Nag/ Nag-vaiishi: All over India some Brahmins and some 
Rajpats claim to be Nag-vafishis (‘the descendants of cobra snakes ). 
The Nag-vajishis of Réasi say that they are Rajptts of the Sandilya gor. 
Others accept them as Thakkars, a community that was not admitted 
into the Rajpat fold till the end of the nineteenth century. 
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Zarrad: The annual congregation of the biradari is held at the temple 

of its presiding deity in Karyal Brahmana (Bishnah). 
Jammii castes found in other parts of India as well 

Brahmin 
Almost all the Brahmins of Jamma are Dogras. A few Punjabi Brahmins 
have also been living in the province for some time now and have mostly 
inter-married and merged with their Dogra brethren. The Brahmins of 
Jammii province have mainly been farmers—with the exception of the 
Mohyals, who were concentrated in Mirpur and were in government 
service (mainly the army). 

Jamm( district has generally been the Dogra Brahmins’ stronghold. 
Around five per cent of the Brahmins of the state are Sikhs. Most of 
these Sikhs had been Mohyals of the Bal? community (in Baramulla) or 
Kashmiri Pafidits. 

Dogré Brahmins have traditionally also been teachers, astrologers, 
music experts and doctors (of the Indian system of medicine). Some 
were scholars and writers, too. A few were experts of the scriptures (the 
Véds). Many of them were soldiers and warriors and a few went on to 
become great generals. 

‘The Brahman community is highly stratified in hierarchical order, at 
the top of which stands that clan of the Brahmans who claim to be the 
descendants of King Porus. Datta, Bali, Vaid gots are considered the 
superior Brahmans,’ writes Champa Sharma.” «They mostly join either 
military and police service or prefer to run business. They do not enter 
into marriage with the Brahmans of other groups.’ 

In JammQ, the Mohyals are numerically insignificant, though, as 
we have seen in ‘A history of the Jamma state’ (‘The Dutts of 
Takshashila...’), this clan had ruled Jammd in the centuries immediately 
before Christ. 

The Brahmins who count in Jammd are the non-martial ones. 

Non-martial clans (gotr and al) that are at the top of the hierarchy 
are (in the alphabetical order) Badiyal, Bhanotra, Dharmatt and Khajaria. 

_The prominent als are Amli-Alé, Galbaden-alé, Karlapié, Kalhé-alé, Kalithié, 
Khanarié, Kohdié, Nalé-alé and Udhampurié. ‘Al’ is an Arabic word that 
i ‘of’ (like ‘von’ and ‘de’) and indicates the ancestral region of the 
clan. 


Bhojki priests offer food to the deities. This clan maintains extreme 
ritual purity. 


Other clans in the top rung are Bard, Balkarhiya (Balkadiya), Davé 
and Dabé (both now of the Chenain? hills; their ancestors probably came 
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from Maharashtra), Garoch, Goswami, Jambal (or Jamwal Pafidit— 
perhaps originally from Uttar Pradésh), Késar, Lalotra (of Basohli). 
Mafigotra, Padha (Upadhyaya of Basohli), Padha (Spolié), Paftt, Paroch, 
Raina, Saddotra, Sadotra, Samnotra, Samotra, Tagotra, Upadhyaya, Vaid® 
and Vansotra. 

Other Brahmin clans of Jamma include Badgotra, Badkulia, Bakhsht 
(a title, misspelt and mispronounced Bakshi), Bali, Balli, Balotra, Bamhal, 
Banathia, Bannotra, Barkulia, Basmotra (of the Chenaini hills), Basotra, 
Bhakhri, Bharéyal, Bhiriya, Bhayal (of the Chenaini hills), Bilafiloch, 
Dobliya, Dutt(a), Gabgotra, Gafidalgal, Gaor/ Gaur (perhaps of Beiigali 
origin), Gautam, Gharal, Gharhiyal, Hadotra, Kak, Kalsotra, Karnathiyé, 
Kérni, Magotra, Mamolié, Misra, Modi, Nad, Paldsar, Pafidotra, Pafij 
Traparhiyd, Pankhail, Pafikiydl, Parashar, Patéha, Pavniyd, Phafigailiyd, 
Plashar, Rasgotra, Sarddriyd (the six in italics are from of the Chenain? 
hills), Sathé (perhaps of a Maharashtrian origin), Sidan (mainly of 
Poofich), Suthrha and Takdaiya. 

One does not come across many of these surnames any more. 
People from the smaller and lesser known clans have opted for the 
generic Brahmin surname ‘Sharma.’ 

The Jogi (yogi) and Bawa clans ‘also claim to be Brahmans,’ 
Champa Sharma writes. She says that the Jogis are priests at temples 
of Sri Ram while the Bawas do the same work at temples of Lord Shiv. 
However, the'Kanphatta (‘pierced ear’) Jogis are ‘priests of Siva and 
are generally to be found in Sivalas [temples of Lord Shiv].”°“Y The 
Jogis bury their dead. Jogi Gate is a very prominent landmark that 
almost all visitors to Jammt city have to pass on their way to Raghunath 
Bazar. The area is dotted with memorials (samddhi) built atop the 
graves of Jogis. 

The Bawas accept donatio 
children. For the same reason the Charji 
not rank high within the Brahmin community. Ther 
in this chapter about these two clans. 

The Brahmins are divided into two broad 
the latter ranking below the former. There is also a sul 
halbaha (‘halwaha’ or ‘those who use ploughs’) Brahmins. J - 

Champ4 Sharma has an interesting take on the pur ohits — - A 
believes that this is a community descended from Brahmin ae who 
married RAjpit women. For that reason they ‘enjoyed all the favours’ 0 


5. Raina is also a Kashmiri Pafidit surname and is used by the Dogra carpenters 


of Jammi and neighbouring Himachal Pradésh. ; 
6. Vaids can be doctor-Brahmins, Mohyél (martial) Brahmins or traders of the Vysya 


caste. 


ns made during or after the death rites of 
(Acharya) and Gujrati clans do 
e are separate entries 


classes: purohits and pafidits, 
b-group called 
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the ruling Rajpat clan. There are certain ceremonies which only this 
group can conduct. 

The Khajrias rose to prominence because they were the priests of 
the Jamwél royal family of Jammd. The Bhanotras, in turn, were priests 
to the Khajarias. 

The Padhas (Upadhyayas) were court physicians, astrologers and 
priests to the kings of Basohli. 

The pajfidits perform all kinds of religious functions. 

When a ‘lower ranking’ Brahmin greets an elder or superior he says 
peri-péy (‘I fall at your feet’). The ‘superior’ replies with a ‘Ram! 
Ram!’ or a blessing. 

Interestingly, the Brahmins of the hills (but not those from the plains) 
‘universally eat meat.”°*Y In the plains only the Mohyals have traditionally 
done so. A Brahmin colleague from Bhaderwah assumed that this was a post- 
1947 trend. However, we now have records which state that several Brahmin 
clans used to eat meat in the nineteenth century, if not before as well. 

Exogamy/ chhinnd: A Karliipié, Takaiya or Hadotra is not supposed 
to marry a Jalotré. It is considered wrong for a Dibé to marry a Badiyal. 
A Késar can’t marry a Badgotra or a Mamolié. Similarly, there are rules 
against marriages between the Padhas and Rakwal Rajpiits. 

The annual congregation of the Khajiria biradari is held at the 
temple of its presiding deity at Safigwali near the Jatwal police barricade 
in Hiranagar. That of the Barkula birddari is held at the temple of its 
presiding deity, Dati Shila Wafiti at Birpur (Jamma). The Ganotra and 
Dégyal Brahmin biradaris hold their bi-annual congregations at the Dévsthan 
Kharha Madana (Purmafidal, Jammd). The Balotra clan congregates at 
the darbdr (court, temple) of Bua Paifith ji in Samba every year. The 
Sapolia-Padha clan does the same at the temple of Bua Baba ji in Paloura. 
The Dfbéy clan meets on Baisakhi day (13 April) at the Ram Krishn 
Agatsya Muni temple in Muthi. 

History: The great King Rafijit Dév was. as good to the Brahmins 
(and Rajpats and, I suspect, everyone else) as he had been to the Muslims. 
Ganéshdas Badéhra wrote in 1847 that during Rafijit’s reign the Brahmins 
were greatly revered. They enjoyed what Yale historian Dr Mridu Rai 
calls ‘impressive degrees of autonomy.’ Individual Brahmins as well as 
Brahmin villages, each called a patholi, had the power to grant sanctuary 
to rebels as well as those fleeing from the government because they 


owed money to the state, 


On the other hand, if someone showed disrespect to a Brahmin, the 
latter would park himself in front of the offender’s house and go on a 
fast. If that did not work (though it normally was sufficient) the Brahmin 
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would commit gory suicide at the offender's door, The ofts 
bound to give in. This set of customs was called pordn. 
Mridu writes that pathol? and pardh continued ; 
Sifigh’s era. However, Maharaja Ranbir Sifigh whittled 4 
Pardh was banned altogether, and so was the hare 
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being put on the payroll of the [newly created) Oherrnarch Tras 

Temples and their patrons: Mridu offers another imeresuing isigin. 
She points out that Dogra temples were not territorial. (They suill are noi— 
in most parts of India.) This means that the patron of 2 temple need not 
belong to that area. Thus, the Uma-Mahapati temple at Purmafidal was built 
during the Mughal era by Raja Man Sifigh of distant Ambar ‘Rajasthan. 

Similarly, Maharaja Rafijit Sifigh, the early 19° century emperor. got 
the Eklifigaofikar temple built at Purmaiidal. He also donated 1300 ghumaof. 
(a unit similar to an acre) of land for its maintenance. 

A temple could have a number of patrons. As 2 resul 
that temple was neither in the power of the king of the land in which the 
temple was located, nor dependednt on any one patron. He could. as 
Mridu says, play one patron off against the other. So great was the 
number of patrons vying to endow temples and sponsor prayers thai the 
Brahmins associated with the more important temples ~ 
from an embarrassment of choice,’ she adds. 

(5.5 per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 
1931, belonged to this community.- This figure does not include the 
Kashmiri Pafidits, who were another 1.7 per cent) 

RAjpat 

The twenty-two clans: King Ram Dév Rathor of Kannauj conquered the 
Dogra hills of Jammi-Kafigra (Himachal Pradésh) in the first century of the 
Christian era. Rathor had to vanquish as many as five hundred ‘kingdoms’— 
or so the mediaeval Arab historian Ferishta tells us. Most of these principalities 
would have consisted of less than half a dozen villages cach. Some, like 
Jamm(i and KAfigra (Nagar Kot), were substantial kingdoms even at the time. 
What we learn from this account is how many tiny ruling clans--all of them 
presumably Rajpdt—there were as far back as the 1™ century ALD. 

A millennium and a half later considerable consolidation-—and social 
stratification’ —had taken place. 


7. Inplain English this means that by the 17th centuty some Kingdoms had heroes 
bigger, more powerful and more important than the others, Twenty tv Kingdoms 
had emerged at the top. The other ‘kingdoms? were wither qontrellad Dy these 
twenty-two or at least ranked lower in the Raipdts® social brorarcky 
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We know this because in the 17" century some hill chiefs from 
Jammd-Himachal Pradésh had each to leave a son behind at the Mughal 
court, as a virtual hostage. (See the chapter ‘A history of the Jammo 
state.’) Jehafigir, the Mughal emperor, gave twenty-one such princes the 
title ‘Miyafi.” This title was passed down to their descendants. 

This group, which represented as many (or, perhaps, twenty-two) 
ruling clans, ranked at the very top of the Rajpiit pecking order. It is not 
that they became important because Jehafigir had given them this title, 
On the contrary, Jehafigir had chosen these twenty-one (or twenty-two) 
clans because they were the most powerful of the lot. 

Balladeers, too, speak of twenty-two Dogra kingdoms. These ballads 
date perhaps to the reign of King Dhruv Dév (A.D. 1703 to roughly 
1733). So we can assume that by the eighteenth century the villages of 
Jammi had been grouped into twenty-two kingdoms. Occasionally (see 
‘A history of the Jamméi state’) many (or all) of them came under the 

) Jémwé4l (or Jambal) rulers of Jammi proper. 

The rulers (as well as other ranking warriors) of these twenty-two 
kingdoms belonged to as many Rajpiit clans. The Jamwa4ls (or Jambéls) 
of Jammii were clearly at the very top. The other twenty-one clans, 
along with their ancestral kingdoms, in the alphabetical order, are Baloria 
of Basohli-Billawar, Bafidral of Bafidralta, Bhaderwahiya of Bhaderwah, 
Bhadwal of Bhaddu, Bhatiyal of Bhoti, Chib of Bhimber (or Bhimbar), 
Chib of Kharhi-Kharhyali, Chinasiya of Chinas, Dalpatiya of Dalpatpur, 
Hafital of Chenaini, Jamwél (or Jambal) of Akhnoor, Jaral of Rajouri, 
Jasrotia of Jasrota, Kafigral of Kotli, Kishtwariyé of Kishtwar, Lakhanpuria 
of Lakhanpur, Mankotia of Mankot, Mafigral of Poofich, Réasiyal of 
Réasi, Sambiyal or Samyal of Samba and Trikotiya of Trikot. 

Incidentally, some of these Rajpat clans (e.g. the Jarals of RAjouri) 
are entirely or mostly Muslim. 

_ Sub-castes: Scholars like SDS Charak*iii classify the Dogra (or 
Rajput) community quite differently. They list fifteen groups within the 
community. These are (i) Jamwéal, (ii) Baloria, (iii) Ambaratyafi (of 
Akhnoor) and Shofikla; (iv) Chib; (v) Bhalwal, Rajial and Rasial (who 
iniipraied from Udaipur and Méwar in Rajasthan to Jammd in the 6" or 
7” century A.D.); (vi) Lafigéh; (vii) Rakwal; (viii) Aftdotra and Bohdalé; 
(ix) Jamal and Salehria; (x) Bafidrahl; (xi) Kishtwria; (xii) Galian; (xiii) 
Hiuntal; (xiv) Thakkar and (xv) Gaddi. 

The Jamwals believe that they migrated to Jammd thousands of 
years ago. The 5" century A.D. is a more realistic date. The branches 

- of the Jamwél sub-caste include Manhis, Charak, Shau, Bhatial, Jasroti4, 
Sambyal, Mankotia and Salathia (of Gurha Salathia, Jamm(). The Balorié 
sub-caste is further divided into Bhadwal, Bhaderwahiy4 and Sumbrié. 
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The BORIS of the clans: The Manhis (or Minhas) clan probably came 
from Sialkot (West Punjab, Pakistan), which it had ruled in the 4h 
century A.D. and later. This is a community of Sirya-vafishi Rajpits 
who lived on both sides of the fertile and prosperous Jammd-Punjab 
border. They are perhaps the descendants of King Akal Dhar (or Ukal 
Dhar or even Ukal Ghar) and are part of the extended Jamwél clan. 

The Manhas’ most famous ancestor, King Jambu Lochan, son of 
Ukal Ghar is the founder of Jammi (and also of the Jamwél clan). (See 
“A history of Jammé state.) Their fifth century A.D. forebear was called 
Malhan Hans (aka Man Haras). He was the king of Madr Desh, a Sialkot- 
based kingdom that included Jamma. The clan takes its name from this 
ruler. Their traditional ancestral villages included Chaprar, Ghorsuha, 
Pargwal and Thub and, later, Bara Mafiga and Darya Pifid. Unlike the 
main Jamwél clan of soldiers, they took to farming as well, which made 
them fall somewhat in the hierarchy. 

King Bhog Pal migrated from Kulu (Himachal Pradésh) in the eighth 
century A.D. and founded the Balorié clan. The Ambardaiyafis are a 
Panwar or Parmar clan that came from Ujjain (central India) four hundred 
years later. 

The Rakwal group traces its ancestry to Sri Ram, through his son, 
Kush. They thus are Sirya-vafishi (‘solar dynasty’) Rajpits. This means 
that their ultimate ancestor is the Sun itself. They were (and still are) 
concentrated in two villages in the Sialkot area—Rakwél and Sujwal 
(both in India). This clan originally belonged to the Punjab. The oldest 
mention of them in the records of Jamma dates to A.D. 1450. 

There are two main dynasties of Rajpats in South Asia. The other 
group is called Chajidr-vafishi (‘lunar dynasty’) and believes that it was 
founded by the Moon. The Salaria clan (which mostly converted to 
Islam) is Chafidr-vafishi. Someone called King Shal founded the clan. If 
he is the same as King Shal Vahan then he probably lived at the same 
time as Lord Jesus. (See the volume on ‘Kashmir’ and within it the 
chapter on the Christ.) . 

The Jamwail, Jaral, Bhaa and Manhis clans are said to have migrated 
from Ayodhya (Central India). The ancestral temple of these three clans 

is in Kalith (Jammf). They have matrimonial ties with the Ambriyal and 
Chib clans. The Chibs are perhaps 4 branch of the Katoch clan. 

The Katil clan is better known as Khokhar and is acide 
founder, King Karét, migrated to Jamma around the tenth century A.D. 
and settled in Kharipur village. aded from Dharmu, @ 


i éh clan has desce 
Some believe that the Lafig on medizeval times. He 


brave warrior who fell out with the establishment ! 


was something of a Robin Hood and was good to the common man. 
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However, what seems more likely is that Lafig Pal was their founder, It 
is claimed that he was a descendant of Karn, the great warrior mentioned 
in The Mahabharat. In any case, this is a Kashmiri clan that migrated 
to Jamma, around A.D. 1350.°° 

Also found in Jammi province are Rajpit families whose ancestors 
migrated from neighbouring Himachal Pradésh and the Punjab. The Katoch 
clan of Kafigra and the Jaswals of Jasw4fi are perhaps the best known. 

Jammii has some families from the Pathaénia clan of Narpur, too, 
The Pathanias are the descendants of Rana Bhet, who established the 
Pathankot state (in the Punjab) in the eleventh century A.D. His elder 
brother, Gahl, founded the Ajidotra and Bohdala clans, which shifted to 
neighbouring Kathua two hundred years later. 

Social stratification: The miyaiis have traditionally refused to plough 
their own lands—though they might own considerable tracts. Besides, 
they would never give their daughters in marriage to anyone ‘lower’ 

down the pecking order. Non-Miyafi Rajpits are called halbahd (‘halwaha’ 
or ‘those who use ploughs’). 

During community feasts, non-Miyafi Rajpiits are seated lower than 
the Miyafis. When ‘lower ranking’ people—Rajpits, as well as others— 
greet a Miyafi, they say ‘Jai diya.’ For that reason, the Miydfi clan is also 
called Jaikarta. 

Whenever a Rajpat married a woman from a so-called ‘lower’ caste, 
their children were called Rathee and expelled from the clan. In time the 
Rathees came to form a clan of their own. 

The annual congregation of the Jamwél biradart is held at the temple 
of its presiding deity, Datti Sajawati at Domana (Akhnoor Road). 

The Thakkars used to be a separate community altogether. They did 
not use the middle name ‘Sifigh,’ employing instead middle names like 
‘Das’ and ‘Chafid.’ Agriculture was their main occupation. The RAjpiits, 
on the other hand, felt that ‘service’ (employment under the king) was 
their—the RAjpits’—domain. The Census of 1931 noted, ‘The Rajpits 
treated agriculture contemptuously and refused to inter-dine [with] or 
give their daughters in marriage to Thakkars.’ The Maharaja, however, 
united the two communities and clubbed them together for the census. 
The Mehra community had no such luck—though it had tried hard in the 
early twentieth century. 

(9.7 per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 
1931, belonged to this community. Muslim Rajpdts, with a population of 
1,95,449, greatly outnumbered their Hifidu brothers, of whom there were 
1,58,457. Muslim Rajpdts were thus 54.9 per cent of the 3,55,662- 


strong RajpOt community of the undivided state. The remaining roughly 
1,600 Rajpits must have been Sikh.) 
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The Vysya caste: The Mahajan business community 


In theory—at least in some 2"! century A.D. books—the business caste 
of the Hifdus is called ‘Vysya’ or ‘Vaish.’ In actual practice no one calls 
them by that name in most parts of India. 

Gupta-Mahdjan—origin and allied castes: The Gupté-Mahajan clan 
is, on average, the wealthiest in Jammd province—with the possible 
exception of the Jain community with whom, at least at the national level, 
it shares extensive ties of kinship. The Mahajans of Jamma have a very 
long history of living in the Dogra hills and, therefore, are closer to their 
cousins in Himachal Pradésh than to the Jains of Jammfi. 

Prof. SDS Charak feels that the Mahdajans are the descendants of 
mixed marriages between the Baniya and Kayasth clans on the one hand 
and of the children of Baniy4-Kayasth unions with ‘girls of the lower 
Rajptit grades, such as Rathis and Rawats.”*! 

The Mahajans and Kayasths are considered two distinct castes in 
Western Uttar Pradésh, Delhi and states further north. The Kayasths are 
seen as a caste of salaried employees (i.e. bureaucrats and teachers) and 
the Mahajans as businessmen. And yet, some kind of a link between the 
two has continued into modern times even in these areas. (In Eastern UP, 
Bihar and Befigal these two castes have always been one.) 

Ibbetson wrote about the Mahajans of greater Punjab, ‘[T]he Mahajan 
is a Mahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchant, but a Kaya[s]th as 
soon as he becomes a clerk.”*" 

In some parts of West Punjab (especially Hazara) and Péshawar in 
the North West Frontier Province (both now in Pakistan) there used to 
be Mahajans who claimed a Brahmin origin. They have since migrated to 
other parts of India. In any case, many Brahmins keep shops in the hills. 


One Mahajan family migrated, along with the great Gen. Zorawar 
Sifigh, from Himachal Pradésh to Vijaypur (Samba tehsil, Jamma district) 
where it built a substantial house. 

Today the Mahajans of Jammia province are found mainly in Jamma 
district, Udhampur, Kathua and Bhaderwah-Kishtwar—in that order. Till 
1947, when they had to flee, they had a fair presence in Mirpur as well. 
Apparently the Mahajans of Mirpur ‘mostly’ had more than one wife. 

Sub-castes: The Vysya community of Jammé-Himachal Pradésh 
consists of the Mahajan, Sid and Gosaifi_ clans. 

In Jammd, the community is further divided into two groups, based 


on where their ancestral home had been. The post-1947 migrants from 


Mirpur are called Mirpuris, and the rest—the older Mahajan families of 


Jammt—are known as Dogré Mahdjans. 
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Each of the sub-castes of this clan normally has a guardian deity ang 
a fraternity-temple, usually in the ancestral village. Once every year they 
organise a prayer ceremony and fair at this temple. The better-known 
fairs are held at Jhirhi (see the chapter on Jamm( district) and the 
shrines of Baba Pohto and Baba Sehej Nath. These fairs are essentially 
a device to get the scattered community together once a year. 

Sub-castes of the Gupta-Mahdajan caste of the Dogrds include Jafidiyal, 
Kila, Kalsotra, Tiyala, Lamma, Phava, Pargal, Goyal, Jédéyal, Béyotra, 
Kafigél, Bola, Buchcha, Piddi, Pava, Manath, Kansotra, Pachél, Vaid, 
Lafigar, Phagétra/ Phagotra, Chunna, Bubathi, Savar (Savara?), Mohotra, 
Lambotra and Rohmétra. 

Mirpuri sub-castes include: Bagotra, Bhagiyal, Gadya, Granl, Kabotra, 
Kalshotra, Khafigal, Khanna(!), Khariyal, Pakshotra, Paharu, Pandi, 
Phaniyal, Ragarly, Rasotra, Rotra, Sadavartiya and Thatthar. 

Over the centuries the community as a whole was known by different 
names, some of them pejorative. The village shopkeeper was—and is— 

addressed as Shah ji (‘Mr King’), only partly in jest. Lala was a nice title 
for businessmen which, somewhere down the line, got associated with 
a generous avoirdupois. Kirar and Karar met an even worse fate. Therefore, 
the titles currently preferred by the community are the Safiskrit—Hifidi 
Mahdjan (‘the great or exalted people’) and the Persian Chaudhary (‘the 
headman’). Some Mahajan families, especially those from Himachal 
Pradésh, had the title Raja (‘king’) as well. 

The annual congregation of the Lammé Mahajan biradart is held at 
the temple of its presiding deity, Bua Dati Satwati Darvar at Sanyal. That 
of the Swar Mahajan biradari is held at the temple of its presiding deity 
at the Brahm Dév Sthan at Rajpura (Hiranagar). The Phawa Mahajan clan 
meets every year at the Sujawati Mafidir Sthan in the Mill Area of R.S. 
Pura and encourages visitors from out of town to spend the night there. 
Reghra Mahajans assemble at the Baba Brahm Dév ji Sthan at Cholé da 
Chak near Samba. 


(0.5 per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in ' 
1931, belonged to this community.) 


Khatri 


ght-skinned, urban, business community of Hifidus 
atris have for centuries been living in places as far 
apart as Uttar Pradésh (Central India) and Afghanistan, they are mainly 
a Punjabi community, They are found in small numbers in the urban 
parts of Jamm@ province and Srinagar city. 

Ibbetson writes, ‘The Khatri occupies a very different position among 
the people of the Punjab... [He is] superior to [the other mercantile and 


This is a handsome, |i 
and Sikhs. While Kh 
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shop-keeping castes] in physique, in manliness, and in energy; he is not, 
like them, a mere shop-keeper.’*" 

Having said that, Ibbetson, like several other British scholars (not to 
mention such Hifidus as have traditionally claimed expertise in such 
matters) felt that the Khatris’ claim to being direct descendants of the 
Kshatriya caste was of doubtful validity. Captain Burton wrote of “a race 
of pretended Kshatriyas who are really Banias of the Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) 
faith and who trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are 
evidently Khatris.’*" 

True, the word Khatri sounds tantalisingly like the much-admired Kshatriya. 
But, as some scholars suggest, it is even closer to chhatri (umbrella). Apparently 
some Saraswat Brahmins had taken the mothers of the present Khatri clan 
under their protective umbrella. This was when the violent mythological priest- 
warrior Parsharam had gone on a murderous genocidal spree. 

The Khatris’ own accounts suggest a mixed origin. Khatris of the 
Agniras gotr claim descent from fire (which they call Havishmat and 
Havirbhuja). To me this suggests kinship with the equally fair and good- 
looking Zoroastrians, who come from roughly the same parts of the 
Indo-Iranian region. (I know one Narafig family that claims Iranian Hifidu 
ancestry. Many Khatris came from the NWFP region of what is now 
Pakistan and is close to Iran.) 

The Kaushik gomr claims to have descenaed from the moon. Those 
of the Kaushalya gorr believe that the sun is their original ancestor. So, 
the Khatris are without doubt a coalition of three separate clans. 

Being an urban people, the Khatris of the Punjab took to English- 
language education before many other communities did. Therefore, in the 
19" century some of them were employed by the government, in the 
Punjab as well as in the other areas where they lived. Some of them rose 
to the highest levels. The Dogra Maharajas of Jamma and Kashmir 
encouraged some talented Khatris to migrate to their state capitals. This 
process started with the visionary Maharaja Rafijit Dév (1733-82) and 
accelerated in the early years of the twentieth century. An important example 
is the migration to the state of the clan of the Diwans of Eminabad. 

Because of their education, the Khatris rose to high offices in the 
civil administration, and some in the army. , 

The main Khatri population was traditionally in Jammi and Mirpur. 
There was always a small indigenous Khatri presence in Muzaffarabad 
and the parts of the state that bordered the Punjab. 

Even though this is essentially an urban caste, all historical records 
suggest that every village needed at least one Khatri. And if a village did 
not have a Khatri, the thing to do was to steal one from the next village. 


BI 
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That’s because Khatris were needed to keep the accounts, to do all work 
related to banking and to buy and sell grain. 

And in these capacities, Sir George Campbell noted, the Pathans of 
Afghanistan “seem[ed] to look at them as a kind of valuable animal; and 
a Pathan would steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake of 
ransom...but also as he might steal a milch cow, or as Jews might be 
carried off in the middle ages with a view to render them profitable,”*!” 

Sikh Khatris have traditionally been teachers and men of religion. There 
are some Jain Khatris, too. And then there are Gaddi Khatris in the upper hills, 

The Khatris are divided into three main classes. These, in the 
descending order of their rank, are Bari, Bufijahi and Sarin.*!! 

The Bart class has twelve (bdrdh) sub-castes, grouped into four 
barhd (high) sub-castes and eight chhotd (of ‘smaller’ rank) sub-castes, 
These are: Barhd: Kapir, Khanna, Malhotra and Kakkar(h)/ Séth. Chhota: 
Chopra, Talwar, Sehgal, Dhavan, Tafidon/ Tannan, Vohra/ Bohra, 
Wadhawan (Wadhaon) and Mahéfidri. 

The twelve Bari clans are also grouped into Dhai-ghar (2% families), 
Char-ghar (four families), Chhé-ghar (six families) and Bara-jato (twelve 
sub-castes), in that order. These are four concentric circles, with the 
most exclusive one (24) at the centre. The least exclusive group lies in 
the outermost circle and accepts all twelve sub-castes. 

Let me explain. The ‘number’ of ‘families’ that a sub-caste accepts 
as equal or superior increases the lower it ranks on the traditional ladder. 
Thus the number of sub-castes which that sub-caste can give its daughters 
to in marriage increases. 

The Dhai-ghar clans can marry their daughters only to boys from the 
top two and a half clans. At the other end are the Bara-jato whose daughters 
can marry into any of the twelve sub-castes of the Bari category. (The 
general principle within the Khatri hierarchy—and the Hifidu pecking order 
as a whole—is that a girl can marry only an ‘equal’? or a ‘superior.’ 
Miscegenation was traditionally forbidden. So the number of families that 
a girl can marry into gets smaller the higher up her clan is on the ladder.) 

; The Bufijahi class is divided into four sub-classes and fifty-two 
(bawan-waja) sub-castes. The important ones are the eight sub-castes of 
the Khukhrain fraternity (birddari), viz., Anajid, Bhasin, Chaddha, Sahni, 
Sori, Séthi, Kohli and Sab(h)erwal. 

Next in rank within the Bufijahi group is the Bufijahi Khas (main)/ 
Kalafi (senior) sub-caste. It is further divided into Asli (the real or true), 
Pucca (pure)/ Barha (big) and Chhota (small) Bufijahi. 

The Sarins, too, are divided into Barha and ChhotA groups. 

Other Khatri sub-castes include Ghai, Chafidok, Mehra, Behl, Puri, 

Vahi (Wahi), Vij, Bhalla, Bédi, Sodht and Sahi. Khatri sub-castes particular 
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to Jammti province include Maijigi (Méfigi), Gafidotra, Nargotra, Badéra 
(Vadéra), Kanotra, Salhotra, Kalsotra and Nagpal. 

The Khatris of Jammt province have their own divisions. Those in 
the plains are called Jhikli and hill-dwellers are called Dugri. 

The annual congregation of the Méjfigi biradari is held at the temple 
of its presiding deity, Mahadév, at Réasi. 

(0.6 per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 
1931, belonged to this community.) 

Arora: This is a community of Hifidu-Sikh Punjabi traders. Within 
the state their numbers were not great. There were all of 3,548 Aroras 
in the state in 1931. They were mainly found in Jamma and Mirpur. A 
little less than half the Aroras of the state—around 49 per cent—were 
Sikhs. One Arora family had converted to Islam. 
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Muslim Castes 


Except for the Mughals, Pathans and Syeds, all Muslims of Jammd are 
converts from Hifiduism and other native communities. The Census of 
India (1931) estimated that only 3.2 per cent of the Muslims of the state 
belonged to these three ‘alien castes.’ It added, ‘The remaining 96.8 per 
cent of the [Muslim] population is due to conversion to Islam.’ Most of 
them are Sunni. 

Almost all clans that converted to Islam en masse retained the Hifidu 
name of their clan. I suspect that it was only when conversion was the 
decision of an individual or that of one or two families of a clan that they 
had to take on the honorific Sheikh. 

The Muslims of Jamm6, Kathua and most of Udhampur are Dogras 
because they speak Dogri (or Punjabi) at home. I know Muslims in 
Banni and Reasi who have distinctly Kashmiri names and features—and 
who inter-marry mostly with Kashmiris to this day—but think of 
themselves as Dogras because their families have been in Jamm( for a 
few hundred years. I also know Muslims from Kargil-Baltistan who have 
been in Jammé for just three generations but speak Dogri-Punjabi at 
home and think of themselves as Dogras. 

The reference to Punjabi is not a slip. Many well to do Dogra 
Muslims speak Punjabi with each other and equally fluent Dogri with 
their Hifidu friends. 

The Muslims of Rajouri and Po 
Doda district are often Kashmiris. 

The main Muslim clans and su i : 

Araifi: This Punjabi community has dominated public life in re 
after 1947. Its members have traditionally grown and sold vegetables. i 
the state they were found almost exclusively in Jamma province—mainly 


in Jammd district, followed by Mirpur. Kathua was a distant third. 


ofich are often Chibalis and those of 
These are non-Dogra communities. 
b-castes of Jammii are: 
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Traditionally this has been a community of landholders and cultivators, 
(0.6 per cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, 
belonged to this community.) 

Awan: This community of farmers lives mostly in Muzaffarabad, 
Poofich and Mirpur. 

Bafinda: This community of weavers lives mainly in Jamm& province 
(Kathua, Réasi, Mirpur and Poofich jagir). In Kashmir there was a small 
Bafinda population in Muzaffarabad. (See also Julaha in the chapter ‘The 
Hifidu-Sikh clans and sub-castes of Jammt.’) Baftan means ‘cotton’ in 
the Persian language. (0.9 per cent of the population of the undivided 
state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community.) 

Note: The Kashmiri Dhoon community, too, is called Bafinda. 

Bakerwal: Even though the name of the community means ‘the 
people with the goats’ they actually rear only sheep. They claim that their 
original home was Swat (which is on the borders of Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir), from where they migrated to Jammfi around the second century 
B.C. (and later to Kashmir). They mainly live in Rajouri, Poofich, Udhampur, 
Kathua, Jammi and Doda. 

Like the Gujjars they migrate to the mountain pastures of Doda and 
Kashmir in summer, so that their flock has good grass to eat. Some 
Bakerwils also go to Kargil in Ladakh—as deep into the Suri Valley as 
Rafigdum. 

Anand Saran notes, ‘Though they speak the Kashmiri language and 
use [the] Arabic [Persian?] script yet their dialect is identified as Gojri 
which is the main dialect of the Gujjars.’' The Gujjars claim the Bakerwals 
as a sub-sect of the Gujjar community. 

In terms of clothes (especially the turban of the men and the cap of 
the women) they are somewhat different from the nomadic section of 
Gujjars. A very substantial portion of the Gujjar community has for 
centuries now consisted of landowners, even affluent landlords, which 
is to say that many Gujjars are not nomads. For that reason, some 
Muslim Gujjars have always been part of the elite of Jammia, Kashmir 
and the Punjab. They were part of the Maharaja’s aristocracy. 

On the other hand almost all Bakerwals are nomads. The Bakerwal 
elite is much smaller and of relatively recent vintage. Illiteracy among the 
Bakerwals is also much higher. 

For several kinds of religious ceremonies the Bakerwals depend on 
Gujjar men of religion. That is because the much bi gger Gujjar community 
can afford the luxury of following professions other than their ancestral 
cattle-rearing. Bakerwéls, on the other hand, still mostly stick to sheep- 
rearing—and related activities. Like the Gujjars, their holy shrine is at 
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Wafigat (Kafigan, Srinagar), where they have a religious function every 
year in July. 

Reroeioue dogs of a particular breed are trained to guard the 
Bakerwals sheep. The Bakerwals have always had ponies, too. Tourists 
(and pilgrims to the Hifidu holy shrines of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji and 
Sri Amarnath ji) pay reasonably well to hire these ponies, adding somewhat 
to the Bakerwals’ avenues of income. 

The Chafig-garh clan might possibly be the oldest natives—the 
aboriginal inhabitants—of Jammf province. Till 1947 they mostly lived in 
the districts of Punjab closest to Jammd. After 1947 the Muslim Chajig- 
garhs migrated to Pakistan. This is a clan of warrior-farmers and its sub- 
castes are Bhatti, Bhullar, Chauhan, Khokhar, Manhas and Tar. The 
community converted to Islam under the influence of Shams Tabréz, the 
renowned saint of Multan. The men are agriculturists while the women 
clean and sift grain for merchants. They speak a distinct dialect and 
prefer to be called Chabna. 

The Chibali people are those who live in the Chib(h)al region, which 
is on the left bank of the Jehlum, along the border with Hazara. At one 
stage this region included Akhnoor, Havéli, Méndhar, Nausheré and 
Rajouri. They also live in Poofich. The region got its name from the Chib 
clan. However, even by the 19" century there were few Chibs left in 
this, their ancestral, region. (See also ‘Chib’ under ‘Hifidu-Sikh clans.’) 

The Rajpiits (as well as other Hifidus) of the area started becoming 
Muslims after A.D. 1465, which was the year of King Dharam Chafid’s 
conversion. The Hifidu castes and sub-castes of the Chibhal area were 
Bhawpal, Jaral, Jat, Jeehur, Jhakir, Maijigdal, Manhas, Nanka and Sahu. 
Some members of these clans became Muslims. 

As we have seen in the chapter about the history of Rajouri, the 
Hifidus and Muslims of the area used to inter-marry as a matter of 
routine. This was especially true of the Rajpats of both religions. Emperor 
Jehafigir put an end to this in the 17" century. ; 

What he could not eliminate were the Hifidu customs that the Muslim 
Chibalis continued to practice. However, once intermarriage stopped, 
these customs lost some of their vigour. British Raj scholars, writing in 
1890, noted that the Muslim Chibalis had retained several Hifidu customs. 
To this day they continue to be proud of their RAjpat origin. 

Most Chibalis are farmers. Those in the towns have taken to trade. 

The clans of Muslim Chibs are Mandial, Srahial and Dhérial. The 
Ghanial people, too, are Chibs. 

Domal: Though the Domal RAjpits 
today and speak Dogri, they have some 


mainly live in Rajouri-Poofich 
Ladakh-Gilgit blood in their 
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veins. Apparently, a Hifidu Mala Rajpft once married a Buddhist Dam 
woman in Kargil. They later converted to Islam and took on the surname 
Khan. Their descendants ruled Gilgit and Childs for a while. 

Parmanand Lal writes, ‘The community perceive themselves as Muslim 
Rajpits. Others consider them of middle rank in the social hierarchy and 
equal in status with Jaral, Basith and Gujjar.”" 

Most members of this Sunni community are hired farmhands. 

Gujjar: As we have seen, this is one of the most important 
communities of the state, and the only one spread throughout the state, 
except Leh district. Traditionally Poofich has been their citadel, followed 
by Réasf and Jamma. Some Gujjars are nomads. All Gujjars have bred 
cattle and most of them have sold milk and milk-products. Traditionally 
this has been accepted as a community of landholders and cultivators, 
(The community has been covered in greater detail in the volume about 
‘Kashmir.’) The Gujjars account for 11 per cent of the population of the 
undivided state. 

Hajjam: This community of barbers mainly lives in Jammd province. 
In 1931 almost thirty percent of all Hajjams were Hifidu. The Sikhs 
consider it sinful to shave or cut the hair of the head. Therefore, it is a 
revelation that there were as many as nine Sikh Hajjams in 1931. (0.5 per 
cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged 
to this community.) 

Jaral: This Rajouri-based community was Rajpit Hifidu before its 
conversion. Historically they have tended cattle—mainly buffaloes—and 
sheep. Several Jarals have been kings and headmen. They claim to have 
descended from Arjun of the Mahabharat, through his grandson King 
Parikshit, whose descendant in the eighth generation was King Jaisar 
Rao. Jaisar is said to have founded the Jaral clan, the name of which 
possibly derives from Jaisar. 

We have considered three theories about how and when they converted 
to Islam in the chapter ‘A History of Rajouri.’ Parmanand Lal" gives us 
a fourth—and the least plausible—one: Apparently the 16" century Emperor 
Akbar once chanced upon a settlement of Jal (net) weavers. He married 
one of their women. According to this tale, Akbar’s descendants from that 
Jal woman are called Jaral. The problem with this theory is that the Jarals 
have a recorded history that dates to at least three centuries before Akbar. 
Above all, Akbar’s son Jehafigir, in his memoirs, gives a totally different 
account. (See ‘A History of Rajouri.”) 

The Jardls’ villages are mostly in the hills and are perched above 


certain tributaries of River Chenab, mainly the Ramgarh, Kalali Jamol and 
Barot streams. 
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Significantly, traditionally the Jarals have had a taboo against eating 
beef. They use the titles Mirza and Yasuf as surnames of sorts. The Jaral 
nikahndmda (wedding contract) is normally oral and not written. 

Despite having given the area its greatest ruling dynasty, the Jarals 
are not at all well off. They often work on the fields of their better-off 
Hifidu neighbours. They also make and sell ropes and baskets. 

Jat: A little more than eighty percent of the Jats of the undivided 
state were Muslim and concentrated in Mirpur. The rest were mainly 
Hifidu. In 1931 there were 5,619 Sikh Jats, too. After the partition of 
India, the areas where the Muslim Jats lived mostly came under Pakistni 
occupation. 

B. Joardar, writing in 2004, states, ‘Majority of Jats [in the portion 
under the Indian tricolour] are Sikhs and a few of them are Hifidus.”” 
If this is correct then the explanation for this change in the Hifidu: Sikh 
ratio can only be explained by the migration of Jat Sikhs from West 
Punjab (the area now in Pakistén) to Jammd. Sikh fertility rates are 
normally not higher than among the Hifidus, so that can’t be the 
explanation. 

Sikh and Hifidu Jats normally marry each other with social approval. 
Like several other Hifidu communities, Jammu’s Hifidu Jats pray at 
gurudwards (as well as at Hifidu temples), follow many aspects of Sikhism 
and venerate the Sikh Gurds. 

The Jats mostly live in the border areas of Jamm6 province. This is 
a community of middling to rich farmers. Traditionally it has been a clan 
of landholders and cultivators. Very few of them are landless. (4 per cent 
of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to 
this community.) 

Kashmiri Muslims live in Kishtwar, Doda, Banihal, Réasi, a few 
villages of Banni and Lohai Malhar (both in Kathua), Basohli town, 
Rajouri, Poofich and parts of Udhampur. Traditionally this has been a 
community of landholders, cultivators, government servants and traders. 

There are more Muslims than Hifidus in the Lohar community of 
ironsmiths, which is mainly found in Jamm4ai province. They are present 
in all self-respecting villages because every village needs ironsmiths ie 
their twentieth century avatars, the mechanics. (0.7 per cent of ee 
population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this 
community.) 

Manhas: This community was Rajpat F re 

Miyaii: This community was Rajpat Hifidu before its ea - 

Mughal: This is one of the very few non-indigenous Mus Ps ad 
of the state. Though found all over the state, they have traditionally 


t Hifidu before its conversion. 
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mainly in Jamma province—in Jammi city, Nausher4, Poofich and Rajouri, 
with a few clans in Doda district. (There are few Mughals left in Jamma 
city, because of the 1947 exodus of many Jamma Muslims to Pakistan.) 
Traditionally this has been a community of landholders, cultivators, 
government servants and traders. 

When: did the Mughals first settle in Jammu province? Certainly not 
with the Mughal conquest of the state around 1586. My guess is that 
they came in the 18" century, at the invitation of the great Raja Ranjit 
Dév. Indu Bala Dhar, however, feels that they migrated to Jammfi as 
recently as around 1857. She also has doubts about the true Mughalness 
of the Jamma Mughals on the ground that none of them belongs to the 
Chughatta or Bartas [perhaps she means Barlas] clans, which alone she 
accepts as ‘true Mughals.’ (Ibbetson had reservations only about a small 
minority of those who claimed to be Mughals. He did notice a tendency 
among the ‘low’ castes to pretend to be Mughals.) 0.8 per cent of the 
population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this 
community. 

Pathan: Not everyone called Khan is either a Pathan or even a 
Muslim. Old Ghenghis was neither. (0.5 per cent of the population of the 
undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community.) 

Muslim RAjpits have always outnumbered their Hifidu cousins 
54.9:44.5. Both have traditionally been employed in the army and the civil 
service. They have also been farmers. (9.7 per cent of the population of 
the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community. See 
also the chapter ‘The Hifidu-Sikh clans...’) 

Rathor(e): The ‘e’ is silent. This community was Rajpit Hifidu 
before its conversion. 

Salaria: It is said that the Rajpdt Salaria clan dominated two hundred 
villages till the seventeenth century when, during the Mughal Emperor 
Aurafigzéb’s reign, exactly half these villages converted to Islam. These 
villages were to the west of what is now the Indo-Pakistan border, in the 
Sialkot area. After the partition of India in 1947, many of the Hifidu 
Salarias chose to live in Indian Punjab (mostly Pathankot-Gurdaspur), 
while many Muslim Salarids opted for Pakistan or ‘Azad’ Jammia and 
Kashmir. The Hifidu Salarias who preferred JammO migrated to the areas 
immediately east of the border: Hiranagar, Kathua and Samba. The original 
gotr of the Salarias is Bhardwaj, which makes them akin to the Atsi and 
Pathania clans of Hifidu RajpOts. The Salarias rank high in the pecking 
orders of both the Muslims and the Hifidus. 

In Jammf and the Punjab a Sheikh is someone whose family is 4 

relatively recent convert to Islam. Not so in India as a whole, where 
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some Sheikh families are the descendants of Arab clans that rank next 
only to the Syeds in the international Islamic hierarchy. In the state the 
Sheikhs live mostly in Poofich and Muzaffarabad. (0.8 per cent of the 
population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this 
community.) 

The Sadan or Sidhan community lives mostly in Mirpur and Poofich. 
Traditionally this has been a clan of landholders, cultivators and 
government servants. (1.8 per cent of the population of the undivided 
state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to this community.) 

Despite the celebrated migration of Central Asian Syeds to the Valley 
of Kashmir, the exalted Syed community was mostly based in Jammd 
province, and within that in Poofich district. In Kashmir province they 
were more numerous in Muzaffarabad than in the Valley itself. (1.1 per 
cent of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged 
to this community.) 

Téli (oilmen) live mainly in Jamma province. Except for one—maybe 
two—Hiidu families all Télis are Muslims. They have traditionally extracted 
oil from seeds and every large village needed at least one Téli family. In 
the 20" century they started becoming transporters as well. (0.4 per cent 
of the population of the undivided state, as it stood in 1931, belonged to 
this community.) 

Thakkar: This community was Thakkar Hifidu before its conversion. 

Pal: This is a community of Hifidu converts. 

: (See also the chapter ‘The Khakhas, Bambas and Hatmals’ in the 
volume about ‘Kashmir.’ In the present volume see ‘The people of 
‘Azad’ Jamma and Kashmir’ and ‘A brief history of ‘Azad’ Jammi and 


‘Kashmir.”) 
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The Muslims of Jammia Province! 


‘What was it about that city that still draws us back?...Maybe it was that 
great fellow-feeling. It did not matter what caste, family, tribe or clan one 
belonged to: we treated one another as if we were members of the same 
family. We were together when it was time to mourn or celebrate. The people 
of Jammii were genuinely nice and did not say what they did not mean.’ 


Rehmat Ullah Rad, Memory Lane to Jamma 


King Rafijit Dév (1723-83) set into motion an admirable trend of inviting 
Muslims to come and settle in Jamma. This continued till almost 1947, 
when the demand of some central Indian Muslims for an all-Muslim 
country called Pakistan gravely affected the living conditions of Muslims 
elsewhere in India. 

Ajmal’s is a case in point. He writes,' ‘My great-grandfather, after 
getting fed up with [the] high handedness of the British rulers of India, 
took refuge in the state of Jammd and Kashmir {and migrated to that state] 
from Qila Sobha Sifigh, District Sialkot [which is in the Pufijab and very 
close to Jammd]. His father and grand father were Zamindars (land owner/ 
cultivators). The Maharaja, based on [the] background of the family, 
granted him provisional citizenship of the state. He purchased a house in 
Jammd Tawi (the winter capital of the State) and settled there.’ 

This happened around the 1870s. Jammd was still a haven to which 
Muslims from all neighbouring states could shift if things got bad for 
them in their own state. And Ajmal’s forefather hardly moved to an 


1. The districts now known as Jammd, Kathua and Udhampur (plus Leh, in 


Ladakh) were the only districts in the state where the Muslims were—and still 
are—in a minority. 
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underclass existence in Jamm{. That he could buy a house shows that 
he was welcomed into the middle-class of Jamma. 

And that was how things remained. The Muslims and Hifidus of 
Jammt lived together, thought the same thoughts (‘ours is a very clean 
city’), had exactly the same love for the ice-cold waters of the Canal and 
the Chenab, visited the same shrines every Thursday, celebrated each 
other’s festivals, ate almost identical food and had identical reactions to 
all situations. 

Whether it was big-hearted liberals like Malka Pukhraj, Rehmatullah 
Rad, Sorayya Khurshid, Muharram Hashmi and Khalid Hasan, or right- 
wing Muslims like ‘Ajmal,’ they all loved Jamma as much as their Hifidu- 
Sikh brethren did, and for the same reasons. Rad, Khurshid, Hashmi and 
Hasan are generous, singularly unbiased scholars, who had to migrate to 
Pakistan in 1947. Despite what they went through in November 1947, 
they have only the nicest of things to say about Jamma, Jammiites and 
even Hifidu ceremonies. 

‘Our clean Jammit’—a shared regional identity: Pukhraj and Ajmal 
have separately recorded, “Jammd Tawi was a beautiful and clean town. 
It was built on the slopes of a mountain. Rains were common and after 
every rainfall the roads and streets used to glitter, because the rains had 
washed them clean. The town of Jamma had a specialty. It had flowing 
waters on its three and a half sides. On two and a half sides was River 
Tawi and on one side was a Canal fed by River Chenab. The waters of 
the Canal were ice cold, because they consisted of freshly melted snow. 
The Canal passed under River Tawi—the Tawi went over the canal 
through a man-made aqueduct. 

“The inhabitants of Jamma were fond of picnics on the waterside or 
in the hills. They were also good swimmers. We used to have picnics 
on the banks of the Canal in summer. We did not go to the Canal on 
holidays because a large number of people used to come from Punjab on 
holidays. During picnics at the Canal, we used to place baskets filled with 
mangoes, melons, watermelons or milk bottles in the canal and tether the 
basket to a tree with a rope. This used to ‘refrigerate’ the mangoes and 
other fruits and when we pulled the basket out, its contents would be as 
cold as ice.” (And that was how Jammi remained till the 1970s, when 
‘modernisation’ began to sweep away oid traditions.) 

‘All lanes in the Maharajés’ Jammd were paved with cobbled et 
as in old Europe. This made them easy to clean with a single ed 
“You could not find, even if you Jooked, any mud in Jammd,’ Hashmi 


recalls. ‘This city of clean, stone-paved streets surrounded as oo 
a story-like quality as if it were a tale out of Arabian Nights... 
id adds. RAd says, 


many Italian cities similarly laid out,’ Soraya Khursh 
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‘I do not recall ever seeing garbage piled on the street in Jamma...or 
puddles of standing water...Municipal water wagons kept [the roads] 
showered both morning and evening...Those who never knew Jamm 
would find it hard to imagine what a clean and beautiful city it was,’ 

Indeed they would, because around 1991 a few greedy engineers 
made crores of rupees by removing all those hand-chiselled stones and 
replacing them with ugly cement tiles, which will wear out in no time, 

All well-to-do Jammii Muslims, like their Hifidu brethren, recall that “we 
used to spend our summer vacations in Srinagar, the summer capital of the 
state. There we used to live in a house-boat which had two bedrooms with 
attached bathrooms and a large drawing-cum-dining room. A cook-boat was 
attached to it which housed the kitchen and residence of servants.” 

And yet Hasan says what Pukhraj echoes, “Somehow Srinagar, 
where I was born and where | lived more than I lived in Jammé, has 
never had the same fascination for me that | felt for Jammd. Even today 
[in 2004], I would gladly return to Jammd.’ 

The Muslim population increases: During the Dogra era (roughly 
1820-1947), as now, there were very few Shias (Shiites) in the province— 
or in the state as a whole. However, ‘because of the efforts of [Ustad 
Ghulam Hussain] the number of Shias grew.’ This says something about 
the freedom of religion in the state—that a Muslim sect could increase 
its numbers in a kingdom ruled by a Hifidu. 

And it wasn’t just the Shids. Every census revealed that the Muslims 
formed a greater percentage of the population than a decade before—in 
every district, including the Hifidu-majority districts of Jammd, Udhampur 
and Kathua. In Udhampur, for instance, the Muslim proportion increased 
from 28.66 per cent in 1911 to 33.37 per cent in 1931. In Doda, the 
Muslim share rose from 53.33 per cent in 1911 to 57.35 per cent in 
1941. In Poojich, the Muslims’ ratio went up from 80.27 per cent in 
1911 to 85.59 per cent in 1941. 

Part’ of this increase was the result of migration from Muslim- 
majority areas like Gujrat (West Pufjab).¥ 

That was how secure the Muslims felt in Jamma. 

Shared festivals and customs: Malka Pukhraj was secular because 
almost all Jamma Muslims of that era, like the Hifidu-Sikhs, were secular. 
The only identity that the people accepted was regional, not religious. 
The Muslims and Hifidus of Jamm( thought of themselves as Jammiites, 
and not as Muslims or Hifidus. 

For instance, during the spring festival called Basafit the people of 
both communities put on identical clothes. The men wore yellow turbans 

while the women wore clothes that were entirely yellow.’ The Hifidu 
festival of Holi became a sore point between the Hifidus and Muslims in 
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some parts of India in the 1930s. But in Jammi, till 1946 or so the 
Muslims would not only celebrate it, they would also throw colours on 
their Hifidu friends and get smeared in turn.” 

Dussehra was another festival that the Muslims—who thoroughly 
enjoyed the nine days of Ram Leela before it—celebrated with the Hifidus. 
Malka Pukhraj, who says that the Ram Leela was enacted for a month, 
goes into raptures about the beauty of the bhajans sung at those 
performances. Master ustads had composed them, she writes.” (Ustdds 
are normally Muslims.” In turn, Hifidu theatre directors like Master Labhu 
Ram would stage plays on ‘Muslim’ themes such as Shirifi-Farhad.) 

Master Ghulam Haider was the other leading theatre director of the 
era. He would, in turn, stage Punjabi classics like Sassi Punnu. 

Most Hifidu youths of today might not know that Dussehra is 
celebrated in the month of Bhadofi but Rad, writing 57 years after he had 
to leave Jamm&, has not forgotten this fact. Like most Muslims of his 
generation he knew the story of The Ramdyan, which he has summarised 
with obvious affection in his Urdd book published in Pakistan, for 
Pakistanis, in 2004. He adds, ‘After Dussehra, pilgrims would begin their 
annual march to pay homage to Vaishno Dévi.’ 

Rad also describes in detail the two Baisakhi fairs of Jammia. His 
heart, and those of his family and friends in Pakistan, still “begin to dance 
with joy when we think of the Thakur’s palki [palanquin] being taken out 
on Janam Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday, the festival of Holi with the 
colour-drenched clothes of the celebrants...We recall the festival at Pir 
Khoh [a Hifidu shrine] during Baisakhi and Jharri.’ 

Jammd city’s annual Muharram tableau was known for its beauty. 
Hifidus as well as Muslims would stand on either side of the road when 
the procession went through the town. People of both communities 
would set up little stalls (booths) at which sherbet and drinking water 
would be served—free—to the Shiites. ‘Indeed,’ Pukhraj writes, ‘the 
Hifidus put up more booths for they were given to praying for 
miracles.*“" 

Hashmi adds, ‘[Before the 1940s] Hifidu-Muslim unity was exemplary. 
Hifdus and Sikhs would join the fa ‘'azia procession...[and] would set up 
water points (sabeels) for the marchers.” ‘oe cal 

Syed Gulzar Hasan Shah, a shopkeeper and the patron saint of the 
idle chess players of Jamma, would lead the procession. 


Pukhraj’s first teacher was 2 Muslim but 
the diva heard a particularly good thumrt 
for a month or two—‘at a generous 
1] as the body movements 


pe 
2. Not that it made a difference. Malka 
his guru had been a Hifidu. Whenever tne 

being sung by a pajfidit, she would hire him 10 
salary’—and get him to teach her the thumri as We! 


associated with it. 
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One of the grandest festivals of the year was the Eid é Milad un 
Nabi. All Musliras and Hifidus who remember that era still talk of its 
magnificence. A major procession would be taken out through the streets 
of Jammd, which would begin and end at the Muslim Hall on Residency 
Road. The Hall was one of Jammifi’s major landmarks. 

On average, the royal court celebrated one festival a month—and 
Hifidus and Muslims took part in them all in equal measure. (See the 
chapter ‘Jammu: 1885-1947’ for more about the Dogra Maharajas’ 
patronage of Eid and Baisakhi.) 

The people also shared a common vocabulary. Hifidus would 
spontaneously use Islamic expressions like ‘that child of Muharram’ 
(which has pejorative implications). Leave alone Punjabi Muslims, even 
Baltis settled in Jammié tell their grandchildren exactly the same folk-tales 
as do their Hifidu compatriots. 

Among the Hijidus there is a rule that when a wife’s relatives look 
her up at her husband’s home they don’t eat or drink a thing there. The 
idea is not to be a financial burden on the husband, because traditionally 
the wife did not have an independent income of her own. To this day, 
the Muslims of Jammfi treat Hifidu women born in their neighbourhood 
like their own daughters and sisters. If a Muslim woman calls on her 
“Hifidu girlfriend at the latter’s in-laws’ home, the Muslim will refuse to 
eat or drink anything, saying, ‘She is our girl. How can we accept food 
from her husband’s family?’ 

Shared political views: Their political reactions, too, were identical. 
Balraj Puri reminds us that ‘when Kashmiri Muslims led by Sheikh 
Abdullah and supported by national leaders like Gandhi and Nehru were 
fighting against the rule of the Dogra maharaja, they did not get much 
support from Muslims—as also Hindus—of Jammd; which [then] was 
[the] most populated region of the state. 

“And when Sheikh Abdullah and his National Conference had indicated 
their tilt towards accession to the Indian Union, the Jamma-based Muslim 
Conference and the Hindu Sabha supported the Mahéardaja’s desire to 
remain independent. One of the reasons for this decision, cited by the 
then president of the Muslim Conference, Chaudhary Hameed Ullah, was 
that “the Muslims of Jamma have never been lacking in showing loyalty 
and respect for the Maharaja and it is because of this attachment that we 
did not support the Quit Kashmir movement (launched by the National 
Conference for an end to Dogra rule).”* 

Significantly, as Balraj Puri and Ershad Mahmud have separately 


pointed out, ‘militancy which started in the Kashmir region in 1989, did 
not extend to Jammi.’ 
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The Muslims’ impact: Even though the Muslims were in a minority in 
Jamma town—as well as in what are now the Jamma, Kathua and Udhampur 
districts, they had a very significant impact of the social life of the area. 

Within Jammi town the Muslims were concentrated in the Khalka 
(‘lower’) Mohallah, Ustad Mohallah (named after the Maharaja’s Muslim 
teacher) and Pathanafi da Mohallah. The Urdd Bazar (now called Rajinder 
Bazar), Talab Khatikafi and Dalpatiafi remain predominantly Muslim to 
this day. The quiet Vazarat Road was where the very substantial Muslim. 
elite lived—tright next to the palatial house of the British Resident. And 
it was hardly as if the people of Jamma were ghettoised into Hifidu and 
Muslim areas. The toniest house in Julaha ka Mohallah belonged to a 
Pufijabi Muslim. Several rich Hifidus lived in Talaéb Khatikafi and the 
Ustad Mohallah. The elite family of Air Marshal Asghar Khan [Chief of 
the Pakistan Air Force and a politician in later years] lived in the Pathanafi 
da Mohallah.™’ 

The Muslims of Daraigeerafi Mohalla, near Residency Road, had been 
invited by a seventeenth or eighteenth century king of Jammd to settle 
in his kingdom and make gunpowder (dard) for the Jamméi army. 

The other neighbourhoods with a substantial Muslim population were 
Jatkatiaf, Afghanafi and what is now called Mastgarh. 

Jogi Darw4za (now Jogi Gate) was one of the last Muslim-majority 
neighbourhoods to come up before 1947. 

Mughalani Begum, the widow of Mir Moin-ul-Mulk, who was the 
Mughals’ Governor, was among those who fled to Jamma during King 
Raiijit Dév’s era. She built ‘a grand residence in Gafidum [now Kanak] 
Maifidi. [Till the 1940s] this neighbourhood [was] known as Mohalla 
Bégum ki Havéli.’ (Rad) 

Sardar Muhammad Akram Khan’s havéli in Talab Khatikafi was the 
other major mansion. Green Gates on Vazarat Road, which this author 
was allotted as his official residence, was another. 

The Muslims, in particular, were very cosmopolitan. Part of the 
reason was that many of their teachers were (Muslims) from the cn a 
This had a profound impact on the language that they spoke a 
home and Dogri with their Hifidu friends), their dress and, oan e 
politics of some young, educated and middle-class urban people. } - “a 
from places as far apart as Bannu in the NWFP continued to migra r 
Jamma as late as in the 1930s. (Non-Muslim teachers, Hifidus as well as 


Christians, too, came from distant lands like Shikarpur in Sind.) 4 
Poofich had a huge martial tradition. Employment in the army wou 


help many Poofich Muslims serve in foreign lands, rise in status and then 
settle in the winter capital of the state. 
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The bow-makers of Mastgarh had migrated from Batala (Punjab), 
After guns made bows and arrows redundant as weapons, the only 
patrons left were children, who would play with scaled down versions. 
Jammti’s (Muslim) bow-makers would also make kites, especially for the 
(Hifidu) festival of Janamashtami. This tradition came to an end in 1947, 

I revived the kite festival in 1993, with the help of India’s foremost 
experts (who, too, happened to be Muslim) from the walled cities of 
Delhi and Gujarat. However, under pressure from an influential local 
newspaper, my department abandoned the festival after my transfer. 

The traditional vegetarian Hifidu way of life does not enable the same 
kind of familiarity with animals (other than cows and buffaloes) to 
develop as the Muslim lifestyle does. Small wonder then that Gami 
(Ghulam Muhammad) Qalander, the barber, owned the city’s main pet 
shop. The majority of tongas (horse driven carriages) in the province 
were owned and driven by Muslims. 

Jeera, another barber, operated a hammam, a tradition that is more 
or less lost to India. 

The Muslims also had a monopoly on the very difficult art of making 
sword sheaths that were neither a millimetre too loose nor too tight. 
(Ceremonial swords were used by the Maharaja’s army and police till 
1947, and by the upper rungs of the Indian police and army even in the 
21° century.) 

Shams Din was one of the most successful tailors of his time: the 
others in his bracket also being Muslim. 

The Muslims took to newfangled machines with greater ease than 
the rest. Mistri Abdul Hamid operated a saw machine. Mistri Nazar 
Muhammad of Ustad Mohalla was a sought after motor mechanic. 

Chhinj (wrestling contests) are held all over Jammii province after 
the monsoons. As would happen before 1947, even in the early 21° 
century wrestlers who happen to be Muslim win at least half of all 
championships. 

Illiteracy and unemployment: Literacy in Jammd and Kashmir was, 
and remains, the second worst in India. From all accounts, the Muslims 
were even more illiterate than the Hifidus. According to Pukhraj only half 
a dozen or so Muslim families were well educated and in senior jobs in 
the government. All of them were Pathans. One of them had been the 
governor of Gilgit—which was one of the highest positions in the state. 
His sons were colonels and generals in the Maharaja’s army. 

One reason why Muslim literacy was lower than that of the Hifidus 
was that most Muslim women were illiterate. Even in the year 2001, 


female literacy in Kashmir and Pakistan was just a little more than half 
of that of the men. 
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Hashmi notes, ‘In those days no Muslim girl was sent to college.’ 
He adds, ‘Initially, the Muslims had declared any Western education 
[even for men] as apostasy. It was this attitude that gave non-Muslims 
the opportunity to get into higher civil service posts. It was difficult for 
a Muslim in those days to even get hired as a peon.’ 

Only a few Muslims managed to receive some education, and the 
best that the majority of them could hope to do was to join the government 
as clerks or become ill-paid assistants to some unsuccessful (and normally 
Muslim) lawyer. Many young Muslims joined the lower ranks of the 
police and army. 

The rural Muslims of the Dogra belt of Jammi-Kathué-Udhampur 
were mostly barbers, carpenters, ironsmiths and weavers. In the cities 
Muslims were not able to get salaried jobs. So, the youths would either 
become carpenters, masons and ironsmiths or set up tea stalls. Pukhraj 
estimates that only half a dozen or so large shops were owned by 
Muslims. The Gujjars, of course, sold milk. 

Unemployment among educated Muslim youths was rife during Maharaja 
Pratap’s time. Pukhraj writes that these educated young men were now too 
posh to become masons. So, they would idle away their days playing cards 
or chess, gossiping and ogling pretty flower sellers. At an age when they 
should have been supporting their parents, they would instead depend on 
their working-class parents for every rupee that they spent. 

When other Muslims saw that even Muslim youths with Masters’ 
degrees were unemployed, they concluded that there was no point in 
getting an education. They stopped sending their children to school. 
These children would, instead, spend their time swimming in what used 
to be the Khatikaii pond (it has been built over since) or play other street 
games. The few Muslim children whose parents forced them to go to 
school often played truant, perhaps because they found that the majority 
of their friends did not go to school at all. In any case, Muslim children 
would begin their schooling a few years later than their Hifidu per 

Maharaja Hari Sigh tried to give goverment jobs to educalo? nicer 
However, by then one generation of educated Muslims had been lost. 


Efforts towards literacy 

Till the 1910s or so, Muslims and Hifidus attended mixed schools and 
colleges of the Western kind. Nusrat was the Second Master sd the 
Samba High School. The primary school at Mastgarh had two nen 
Master Dadd and a ‘Pandit ji.’ Obviously they had no Urda equiva! a 0 

Vere Foster, for the Pandit ji would painstakingly write all the num ers 
from one to a hundred on the wooden ‘slate’ of each student—Hijidu as 
well as Muslim. The students would then run their reeds over these 
numerals in order to learn how to write them correctly. 
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Maharaj& Partép Singh ensured that no citizen had to pay a fee for 
primary education. Then, in the 1920s, his successor Maharaja Hari 
Singh made primary education compulsory for all children in all the 
important towns. Textbooks and stationery were given to all children free 
of charge. Because several new schools were opened, the walk to school 
was greatly reduced. This gave a great boost to Muslim education—and 
employment, for many of the teachers were Muslim. Hakim Farid Alam, 
for instance, was the headmaster of the Pir Mittha School. 

Somewhere along the way—and most unfortunately—community- 
oriented schools began to spring up all over India. In Jammd, the Rajpat 
School was the best known of these. Naturally, the Muslims, too, wanted 
a school of their own. Nawab Mehboob Ali Khan Khusrau Jung persuaded 
the Maharaja to allot the old Gundoo army barracks and the surrounding 
land to the Anjuman e Islamia. That was how the Akbar Islamia High 
School was founded. 

To begin with the school was a disaster. Hardly any student from 
the school was able to matriculate successfully. The visionary Sheikh 
Abdul Aziz changed all that in 1933 when he took over as the headmaster. 

Within a year he ensured that hardly anyone failed. 

All students who passed the school’s internal pre-matriculation test 
were required to spend the night in the school hostel. They could go 
home for breakfast and, if it was close enough, lunch. After dinner they 
had to return to the school where teachers would coach them for the 
matriculation examination till midnight. 

Sheikh Abdul Aziz must have dome something even more wonderful 
at home—or maybe it was in his genes. His son, the legendary UNDP 
economist Mahbib ul Haq, not only made Pakistan a success in the 
international financial market in the 1980s, he gave the world the Human 
Development Index. (Haq studied for a while at Jammf’s non- 
denominational Ranbir High School.) 

All over the world schools compete with each other—especially for 
sporting glory. Sports teams during the British Raj were normally organised 
along religious lines. So, when they met on the sports field it inevitably 
became a clash between the concerned communities. 

That is what began to happen every time Akbar Islémia High School 
played the Rajpt School in the late 1930s and early 1940s. The boys 
would start fighting each other during the game. Things got so bad that 
teachers, too, began to take sides. Chaudhari Rehmat Khan, a teacher 
who had come over from the Punjab, had to discipline two partisan 
teachers from the other side with his cane. After that the two teams 

needed police supervision each time they met on the playground. 
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The elite Prince of Wales College had students from all communities. 
As he result everyone was proud of it. Hashmi points out that it had 
India’s first geology department after Calcutta. He goes to the extent of 
claiming that it had the biggest campus for any college in India. (Guwahati’s 
university-sized Cotton College, surely, holds that record?) POW College 
produced the only ICS (Indian Civil Service) officer from the province— 
and one of only two from the entire state—Qudrat Ullah Shahab. 

Around the 1930s, young Jammti Muslims began to go to the Aligarh 
Muslim University for higher studies. 1943 was the year when the biggest 
batch of Jammiites went to the AMU. At Aligarh, Jamma was seen as 
the town where all the beauties came from. That reputation vanished 
after 1947. 

Poor support for separatism: Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas was one of 
the few Jammd Muslims to support the theory that the Hifidus and 
Muslims were two different ‘nations.’ He did so despite the fact that a 
(presumably Hifidu) chief judge had given the Chaudhary’s father 
employment as a peon in the court ‘so that he would get a government 
salary. The judge was very generous toward Ghulam Abbas’ father,” 
Pukhraj writes. ‘He [helped Ghulam Abbés’ father get] an education for 
his three sons. Ghulam Abbas got a law degree. The second son was 
appointed as the SDO (Sub-Divisional Officer) in the irrigation department 
where he earned a great deal of money and lived in style and comfort.’*™" 

Allah Rakha ‘Sagar’ and Abdul Majid ‘Karshi,’ who had both received 
some schooling, were Ghulam Abbas’ associates. Allah Rakha’s father 
was a wealthy property dealer. The three decided to project themselves 
as the leaders of Jammi’s Muslims. They started asking fellow Muslims 
for small donations for the organisation of the community’s festivals. 
They would plant stools in the middle of the street, climb on them and 
lecture passers by on political issues. 

Muslims who had thitherto been perfectly at peace with the Hifidus 
were, ‘because of these men’s leadership,’ made to realise that some 
Hifidus were contemptuous of them. On the positive side, the trio made 
the Muslims more ‘conscious of their dignity and self-esteem.’ They we 
demanded that a certain percentage of government jobs should be reserve 


for them. The very. fact that the three leaders ee a 
i ‘cious lines—something that had never 
so ole Hea ie per phenomenon throughout urban 


before in Jammd and was part of a new . 
South Asia—meant that some Muslims of Jammd city pay fe aoe 
to think of themselves as a separate community. Earlier, Puknraj ’ 
‘no one had felt this way.” 

Pukhraj was Allah Rakha’s neighbour and knew all three pee oe 
they would frequent her ustéd’s shop. The details that she provi 
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their lives add up to an unflattering picture of the trio. (It is an honest 
picture. However, had she written about the average Hifidu leader of 
Jamma of that era, the pattern would have been identical—a few years 
of schooling plus a habit of preying on others,) 

Abdul Majid seems to have been a man who thrived on the miseries 
of impoverished Muslim litigants. He would ‘impose his help’ on those 
simple people when they needed legal advice and force them to pay him 
for his presumed services. (Touts of that kind flourish to this day, except 
that they no longer presume to be the leaders of their community.) 

In 1930, this group formed the Young Men’s Muslim Association in 
Jamma. It led to the formation, in 1931, of the Muslim Conference for 
the entire state. (The MC, and its majority faction, the secular, pro-India, 
National Conference, would dominate the politics of ‘AJK’ and Jammii 
and Kashmir respectively for the next more than seven decades.) 
Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas BA, LLB, was the founding secretary of the 
MC. 

A chasm appears: Kashmir has always been a shining example of 
Muslim-Hiidu unity. The tiny Hifidu minority formed a little less than five 
per cent of the population. But it never felt insecure because the Muslims 
never gave the Hifidus any reason to. 

The efforts of leaders like Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas changed some 
of that. A day before the Maharaja was to meet the Chaudhary and his 
associates, Pukhraj happened to be walking on the bund (embankment) 
that leads to Srinagar’s Amirafi Kadal. She ‘saw a Kashmiri pundit, 
bleeding from his head, running for his life, followed by a Kashmiri 
Muslim [who had] a stick in his hands...A Hifidu-Muslim riot had begun.’ 
ae book mentions no dates. However, this must have been in 

9312") 

Pukhraj’s grandfather caught hold of the pursuer and gave the Pafidit 
a chance to escape. (I have a theory that liberalism—like prejudice—runs 
in families.) The attacker told her grandfather, ‘I wanted to kill [the 
Pafidit] because he was a Hifidu, a pig and a bloodsucker. We have to 
get rid of these Hifidus, these kdfirs [infidels].’*”' 

Pukhraj says that Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas had engineered that riot. 
The Chaudhary had to resort to cheap tricks like those to rally the people, 
because he knew that the Kashmiris loved Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah 
and not him. He incensed the people further by alleging that the Maharaja 
was not prepared to concede the demands of the Muslims whereas, 
according to Pukhrdj, this was not true. 

She adds that the Mah4raja’s Muslim aides, such as Khusrau Jung, 
‘lowered their eyes’ when the matter was discussed in the court. They 
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aie how the Maharaja had alienated many Hifidus—especially some 
generals and colons of his own caste’—by his decision to concede the 
Muslims demands. ‘The actions of Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas and his 
group ecemned to vindicate the advice that these generals had given the 
Maharaja: ‘Do het trust the Muslims.’ The Mahéaraja’s Muslim staff, 
Pukhraj writes, behaved as if they were guilty even though they were 
in no way responsible for what had happened.’*¥# 

In the mid-1940s a chasm had begun to appear between the Hifidus 
and Muslims of the British-ruled parts of India. Thanks to the movement 
started by men like Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas, it cast a shadow, albeit 
feeble, on the Maharaja’s court as well. It took the form of silence, 
which descended on the thitherto cheerful court. For the first time the 
staff got unofficially divided along religious lines. Neither group would 
say very much to the other. Perhaps they did not want to unwittingly say 
something that might cause offence. Or worse, perhaps they, too, had 
started believing the nasty things that the right wing of their community 
was saying about the other. 

Festivals were the first casualty. The court still celebrated them, but 
now neither community seemed much inclined to take part in the festivals 
of the other. In the 1940s, both Hindus and Muslims started obstructing 
religious processions of ‘the other community’: the Eid Milad-ul-Nabi 
procession of the Muslims, and the Ram Lila procession of the Hindus.** 

Indeed, since 1945 or 1946 every religious festival has been a tense 
day for district administrations in India and Pakistan, because in some 
corner or the other of these two unfortunate countries someone from the 
other community (in the case of Pakistan, the other sect) might try to 
disrupt the festivity of the other. 

A province, the citizens of which used to have heroes in common 
(K.L. Saigal, ‘angel-face’ Naseem Bano, the earlier Allama Iqbal, Malka 
Pukhraj, Master Madan, Rattan Nath Sarshar, Khurshid, K.C. Dey and 
Ram Dulari) now started drifting apart. When a group of Muslim 
schoolboys decided to set up 4 library in 1946 or early 1947, they 
decided to call it the Jinnah Library. Hifidu boys began to give their 
patriotic symbols a religious touch. . 

Such was the mistrust that the ‘Pakistan Movement’ created that 
some Muslims employed by the Maharaja’s government were suspected 
of sedition and working for the future Pakistan dispensation. They were 
dismissed from government service. 
After the hijrat 


More than 1.8 lakh Jamma Muslims found themselves in Sialkot Lee 
and ‘AJK’ in November 1947, after their tragic exodus. But only 
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bodies had migrated. Their hearts were still in Jammd. “They remained 
strangers [in Pakistan] and are so to this day [2004],’ Hasan recorded. 

Sorayya Khurshid could not get herself to like the guavas, jamuns or 
berries of Sialkot because ‘they do not have the taste and aroma’ of their 
Jammt counterparts. Rad would miss the ‘cool breeze [that] would rise 
from the east [on summer nights] at around 10p.m. which we called 
dhidoo.’ 

Alya Kebabi used to make the best kebabs in Jammi. It was more 
than mere nostalgia that made him wind up his kebab stall in Sialkot after 
attempting to make Jammi-style kebabs for a year. His problem was that 
the sheep of the hot plains of Sialkot did not yield the same delicious 
mutton, as did sheep fed on the mountain pastures of Jammi. 

The pandh-gazeen (lit. protection- or refuge- seekers) from Jammd, 
who had been ‘happy and well-to-do people in my city of Jamméa [were 
now reduced to] selling odds and ends in the dark and winding streets’ 
of Sialkot. (Rad) 

Gami Qalander, who once owned Jammi’s main pet shop, would 
wonder if the monkeys of Pakki Dhakki missed their erstwhile bete 
noire—the only person in Jammd who could tame the most ferocious of 
monkeys. 

The monkeys must have missed him very sorely because they no 
longer are as overwhelming a presence in the town as they used to be 
till 1947. They migrated to the Bahu Fort area. 

Sialkot, as Rad points out, is only 22 miles from Jammd. Nostalgic 
Jammiites now in Sialkot often go to the ancient Sialkot fort from 
which, ‘on any clear evening, the Jammi city lights can be seen glimmering 
in the distance like fireflies.’ 

The feeling is mutual. Not only the people of present Jammd but also 
visitors from places as far away as Bengal often go to Jamma’s Bahu 
Fort and the Bypass to see the lights of Sialkot, which, through emotion- 
choked eyes, look like the glistening waves of an ocean and which hold 


a similar fascination for those who identify with all that unpartitioned 
Jamm stood for. 
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Sikhs in Jammia and Kashmir! 


Sukh Jiwan was the Afghans’ Governor of Kashmir from 1751 to 1762. 
(For a brief while he ruled Kashmir independently.) He gave jobs in the 
Kashmir army to a number of Brahmins from the Pathohar and Kohistan 
Malth areas of the Punjab. These Brahmins included Sikhs as well as 
non-Sikhs. When they retired they stayed on in Kashmir.' 

Sukh Jiwan had provided refuge in Kashmir to a fugitive prince from 
Balkh (Afghanistan), as well as his followers. However, the prince was 
not altogether satisfied with his host. So, one day, he went up to Sukh 
Jiwan, pulled out a dagger and stabbed him. Contemporary histories tell 
us that some of Sukh Jiwan’s Sikh soldiers rushed in, saw what had 
happened and killed the prince and his followers on the spot. Fauq 
writes, “They then went on a rampage in that stretch of Srinagar which 
lies between Zaldaggar (Nawab Bazar) and Pandan.” 

During the Afghan period, the Sikhs, like the Kashmiri Paifidits, 
rose to high positions in the army as well the civil administration. For 
example, in 1766 when Nir ud Din Bamzai was the governor of 
Kashmir, the (Afghan) Emperor summoned him to Kabul for a while. 
Bamzai constituted a two-man council to look after the government 
while he was away. It consisted of Bamzai’s nephew, Jan Muhammad 
Khan, and Sardar Gurmukh Sifigh. It is said that Bamzai had faith in 
the Sardar’s administrative abilities. 

The next that we learn about Sikhs in Kashmir dates'to 1781. Haji 
Karimdad Khan was the Governor of Kashmir at the time. He sent Sardar 
Diwan Sifigh as the head of an army contingent against Bahawar Khan 
Khakha. The Sardar was killed in that battle. 


1. This chapter augments that which is contained in the volume about ‘Kashmir.’ 
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_In ‘1819 Maharaja Rane Sifigh’s army defeated the Afghans. The 
brief Sikh era of Kashmir’s history (1819-46) began. Punjabi Brahmins— 
again, Sikh as well as non-Sikh—were employed in the army as well as 
civil service. However, instead of Setimga salary, they were ped in Kind 
(jins). These Brahmins, writes Faugq, were Mohydls of the Dutt and Bali 
clans. They belonged to the Rawalpiiidi and Jehlum districts of the 
Punjab. Those of them who made the transition to Sikhism came to be 
known as Jinsi Sikhs. In Kashmir they settled in the Tral, Karohan, 
Hamal, Mattan and Budgaém pargdnds (medizval-era districts). 

The Sikhs of Kashmir—insf as well as others—are landowners and 
farmers. The Kashmiri that they speak is not quite the same as that of, 
say, the Kashmiri Pafidits or the Muslims. 

As mentioned, some Sikhs held high offices during the Afghan and 
Sikh periods. Then, due to a low level of literacy, came an era of decline. 
Fauq, who published his book in 1934, when the Dogras ruled the state, 
noted that by his time the Sikhs had once again begun to be employed 
in the upper rungs of the government, ‘thanks to education.’ He added, 
‘In Baramulla and Srinagar they have large diwdns [assembly halls] and 
Sifigh Sabhas [fraternities]...There are Sikh zaildars [chiefs of a group 
of villages] and numberdars [village headmen]. The Kashmiri Sikhs might 
not be as sturdy as Punjabi Sikhs but they are not weak either. Their 
complexion and the quality of their skin is much like that of the 
Kashmiris. ..Zamindar [landlord] Sikhs came to Kashmir during the Sikh 
era and have settled in Mattan (South Kashmir) and Chogal (North 
Kashmir).’ 

The customs of Zamindar Sikhs are quite different from those of 
Jinst Sikhs. Normally, the two do not inter-marry. The Zamindars prefer 
to marry their children ta their counterparts in the Punjab. They speak 
Punjabi at home and dress like the Punjabis. 

Jinst women, on the other hand, had, by the late 1800s, given up 
Punjabi clothes and taken to Kashmiri pheran cloaks. 


The Sikh population in 1891, 1911 and 1931 
Jsewhere in this trilogy of 


i have been given € 
Recent population figures have gi Fees i 08 


books. However, historical population figures revea 


more recent censuses have stopped recording. 
In 1891 there were 11,399 Sikhs in the state. of ae pee 
in Jammt province and 5,273 in Kashmir. This include 


Sikhs and 12 Dom Sikhs. ; 
vin | Sikh sub-castes was: 14 Arora, 2,019 


In 1911 the break up of the 2 1 
Dutt and Bali Brahmins, 369 other Mohyél Brahmins, 99 ena er 
Mazhabi, 44 Rajpat, 38 Saifisi, > Tarkhan, 6 Zargar ane t@, 
castes. Total: 14,894. 
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The 1931 break up was as follows: 635 Rajpit, 2,069 Kayasth, 
5,232 Labana, 42 Kumhar, | Mazhabi, 142 Mégh, 221 Lohar, 104 Mahajan, 
11,723 Brahmin, 321 Basith and 3 Batwdl. Total: 21,453. 

Interestingly, the sub-castes of 1931 are quite different from the 
ones enumerated in 1911. Of the ones that have the same names in both 
censuses ‘prestigious’ castes like Brahmin and Rajpit grew hugely, 
severalfold, while less fashionable ones declined equally rapidly. The total 
number of Sikhs, however, grew at a pace similar to the national average, 
So, obviously thousands of families claimed to be from a different caste 
in the latter census. 
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The People of ‘Azad? 
Jamm4a and Kashmir 


‘Azad’ Jammti and Kashmir has the worst of both worlds. Its government 
has ‘always been kept on a very tight leash’ by Pakistan, through its 
Ministry of KANA (Kashmir and Northern Areas) Affairs, Roger Ballard 
writes. On the other hand, because Pakistan pretends that ‘AJK’ is an 
independent state, ‘the level of expenditure on rural development has...long 
been a good deal lower in Azad Kashmir than elsewhere in Pakistan; 
international aid agencies have been denied access, on the grounds that 
Azad Kashmir is a “sensitive area”; most strikingly of all, these same 
grounds are used to justify the routine exclusion of information on Azad 
Kashmir from virtually all public statistics. Even census data remains 
unpublished.” 

However, some intrepid scholars" have ferreted out the relevant data 
for the districts of ‘AJK,’ which may be summed up as below: 


1991 census projection 


District 

Muzaffarabad 609,000 
Mirpur 559,000 
Bagh 412,000 
‘Poofich’ 530,000 


Kotli 476,000 


Total for ‘Azad’ 2,586,000 (1,980,066 in 1981) 


Jammi and Kashmir 
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Who are the ‘Azad’ Kashmiris? 
There used to be Hindus and Sikhs in the market towns of the region til] 
1947. 

Some thirty thousand Hifidu-Sikhs were driven out of Mirpur alone 
and more than one lakh in all. More than 1.5 lakh Muslims felt compelled 
to leave Jammii province. Saraf’s extremely dishonest figure of three lakh 
Muslims migrating from Jammf is the result of simple arithmetic: He has 
deducted Jammi’s Muslim population of 1961 from that of 1941 and 
come up with this figure. He has conveniently forgotten that the 1961 
figure of Muslims in Indian Jamm@ does not include the Muslim population 
of areas that have been under Pakist4ni occupation since 1947. 

As with the Kashmiri Pafidit migration of 1990, actual numbers are 
not important. The principle is. And it is a shame that the majority of 
Jammfi ’s non-Gujjar Muslims had to flee India. Many of them went to 
Sialkot, where they set up three ‘Jammd mohallas’ (residential 
neighbourhoods). 

The Muslim Sid(h)ans are the main community in Bagh and Rawlakot, 
which are the northern parts of ‘AJK’. 

‘AJK’ has three rival centres of power: 

i) Kotli, where the elite, martial SQdhans live. (They also live in 
Rawlakot and parts of occupied Poofich.) Since 1947 ‘AJK’ has 
mostly been ruled by the Stidhans—in conjunction with the Rajpits. 
All important leaders (except Ch. Ghulam Abbas, who was a 
Jammfite) have been Sidhans. The Sddhans probably number 
around four lakh (0.4 million), or roughly 13 per cent of the 
population. The Rajpfts live in most parts of ‘AJK.’ 

The Poofichis are considered a martial race. There were at least 
twenty thousand Poojfichis in the Indian Army in World: War I. The 
number tripled in World War II. The Sadhan, Jaral, Dhofid and Satti clans, 
in particular, have a long and distinguished history of military service. 

ii) Mirpur: The Jats dominate the town and the area around it. The 
Sddhans have traditionally looked down upon the Jats as peasants. 
Therefore, the ‘AJK’ diaspora is mainly Mirpuri and Jat. After the 
1960s it was they who sent in remittances in hard currency—the 
pound sterling. This gave them the confidence to thumb their 
noses at the old elite. By the mid-1990s their economic clout also 
made them politically important. 

iii) Muzaffarabad is the administrative capital but politically it counts 
relatively little. The Neelum valley is a.neglected outpost. It has 
had all of one legislator, who is totally irrelevant in the power 
structure of ‘AJK.’ Both Muzaffarabad and the Neelum resent 
this. (In 2005. the area was given a second legislator.) 
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‘The Neelum [valley was] largely left undeveloped given it straddles 
the Line of Control’." Because it has been ‘spared’ the scars of 
development, the Neelum valley still exists in a fairly pristine state. The 
roofs of its houses, for instance, continue to have roofs made of timber, 
unlike the ‘Valley of Kashmir where, as I have lamented in the volume on 
‘Kashmir, shiny—and unseemly—tin roofs have taken over. Its two 
side-valleys, Jagran and Sorgum, are equally picturesque. 

Till 1975, almost half the population—three lakh people—had to 
gather fuel-wood for themselves, to cook food and heat rooms with. In 
the 1990s every sixth family had at least one ‘forestry case’ pending 
against it. They had been accused of stealing wood or some other 
produce from government-owned forests. As in Jamma and Kashmir, 
the population has grown far beyond the capacity of natural forests to 
sustain it. Deforestation is the result.” 

River Neelum has, since 1948, been the line of control between India 
and ‘AJK’ along much of the formal LoC. The people are “very poor, 
mainly farmers or migrant labourers.” The sole government hospital in 
the valley is military. Islamic Relief, an NGO, runs Neelum’s only other 
hospital, which is in Kuttan. There is a 30MW hydro-electric power 
project in Jagran. 

Food is expensive, because grains and vegetables are mostly brought 
in from the outside. Thanks to the November 2003 ceasefire, the cost 
of transporting food fell and so did the prices of food. 

There used to be just one road from Muzaffarabad—or Pakistan— 
to Neelum. It is close to the LoC, where the Indian Amny controls the 
heights above Tithwal and can easily fire upon—0or shell—the road. (In 
Kargil [Ladakh] it is the other way around.) 

For that reason, Pakistan first built three bypasses leading from this 
road and then, in 1998, a road on an entirely different route (Kaghan- 
Jalkad-Narinar-Sharda) into the Neelum. (Similarly, India is building an 
alternate road in Kargil. In the 1970s, India built the Dhar-Udhampur road 
in Kathua-Udhampur as 4 substitute for the vulnerable Pathankot-Samba- 
Jammii_ highway.) ; 

There must be around eight lakh Gujjars in 
the Gujjars and Jats follow the Rajpits’ lead. io eeadieeananinti 

The Jats of peas i a ae or anche Punjabi culture 
home of the Muslim Jats who have the same FO akistani Pusijab 
as the neighbouring Rawalpindi and Jehlum districts of P ist {jab. 

Saal 5 favoured an independent 

However, ironically, the Jats have always iaeneenibe 
Kashmir, as opposed to integration with pakistan. They =~ ee 
with the Kashmiris, whose language they do not speak @ wore’ 9" 


‘AJK.’ In political matters, 
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customs they do not share and with whom they did not inter-marry in 
the past. 

The reasons are money (remittances from abroad), marginalisation 
and the Mafigla Dam. 

More than half the foreign exchange remittances received by Pakistan 
come from the ‘AJK’ diaspora in general and overseas Mirpuris in 
particular. Around two-thirds of all those who entered the UK with 
Pakistani passports and then settled there are from ‘AJK.’ Within ‘AJK? 
they are mostly from Mirpur district and nearby Kotli. (The ‘Pakistani’ 
population in Britain—including that from occupied Kashmir—was around 
0.4 million in 2005.) 

In these two districts there are entire villages, located in remote hills, 
of which more than half the population lives abroad. Remittances have 
made these villages rich. Writing in 1991, Dr Ballard reported that in one 
sample village of three thousand people there were as many as five banks 
and more than Rs. 5 crore on deposit. (See also the chapters on ‘AJK’ 
in the volume about ‘Kashmir.’) 

Mirpuris resent the fact that they are not able to invest this wealth 
profitably. They are unhappy that their money benefits Pakistan, and not 
“AJK.’ 

The Mafiglé Dam: The water (from the rivers Jehlum and Poofich) 
that the Mafigla Dam stores and the electricity that it generates are crucial 
for the economy of Pakistén—certainly of West Pufijab. But the same 
dam is a curse for those who live upstream—the Mirpuris. The two 
main towns of the area—Mirpur and Chaomukh—as well as countless 
villages, roads, electricity and telephone lines, historic mosques and much 
fertile agricultural land are the victims of the reservoir. 

A very large number of Mirpuris, especially people from Dadial 
tehsil, migrated abroad because of the Maijigla Dam.' However, people 
from the area have a history, which dates back to at least the late 19" 
century, of going to distant lands in search of employment. 

The origin of the Mirpuri diaspora: Mirpur was part of a princely 
state (‘Indian India’) and not of British India. So, while their cousins in 
British-ruled Pathohar could join the Punjab regiments of the British 
Indian Army (and they did so by the tens of thousands), the Mirpuris 
normally could not. (Wartime was a different matter.) So, young peasant 
boys from Mirpur started going to Bombay to seek employment as 
stokers on British merchant ships. The nearest railway station from most 
parts of Mirpur District was in Gujjar Khan, which, as Dr Ballard points 
out ‘was [a] little more than a day’s walk away.’ 


1. Dadial is close to the railway station. For that reason, its people are the most mobile. 
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‘Britain’s coal-powered merchant fleet continued to expan i 
during the early decades of [the 20"] century, so the denn a 
steadily increased, and seamen began to be recruited [in] ever larger 
numbers from an ever wider swathe of villages,’ Dr Ballard adds. In 
Bombay, the Mirpuris became a very major presence in the engine rooms 
of British ships. 

The next step was for them to become seamen on British ships, 
which they did in equally substantial numbers. And then they started 
settling in Britain. 

Till the mid 1970s, most Mirpur? expatriates were young men and 
would send remittances to their families, which had mostly stayed behind 
in Mirpur. This money—as in, Kerala, India—was initially used to build 
grand houses. The economy of ‘AJK’—especially of Dadial tehsil (sub- 
district—boomed. 

Mass migration because of the Mafigla Dam: When the Maiigla Dam 
was built, thousands of Mirpuris left for Britain in disgust. The lake did 
little to help the local people, but increased the distance between one 
point and another—especially in Dadial—enormously. This raised the 
cost of everything in Dadial, including that of building houses. Besides, 
now one could only travel in boats—which were accident prone. 

People uprooted from ancestral homes and farmlands because of the 
dam—called ‘affectees’ in ‘AJK’ (from the expression ‘affected by the 
dam’)—felt that they had not been compensated adequately. 

All this generated an anti-Pakistan feeling among the Mirpuris. The 
breaking point was a major boat accident in which fifty people from elite 
families died. The people went on a rampage and seized control of the 
police station. They also placed the head of the civil administration under 
‘arrest.’ Ballard adds, ‘Indian flags were ironically raised over public 
buildings.’ Pakistan had to drop armed personnel by parachutes to regain 
control of Dadial. Things had got that bad. 

Since then, the anti-Pakistani feelings of the Mirpuris have ‘been 
expressed through their adoption of Kashmiri nationalism. By insisting 
that they are Kashmiris they are really saying that they are ane Pakistanis. 
Ballard writes, “Kashmir Zindabad! Péakistan Murdabad? they cry with 
great enthusiasm.’ [Long live Kashmir. May Pakistan die.] saat 

But Pakistan will always cling on to this area with all its a 
because it gets most of its ae and most of the waters of ! 
elaborate system of canals from ‘A ' re 

3005: The Mafigia Dam ‘praising’ project: The isshe sali 
head once again in 2005 when the Mafigla Dam ee ae ec 
taken up. To win the support of the ‘affectees a se nee 
Pakistan promised them an airport in Mirpur (vital becau 
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internationally-oriented population), a dry port (again, important because 
of Mirpur’s linkages with the global economy), new townships, a couple 
of bridges and a technical college. 

Initially this helped Pakistan win the support of top-notch leaders like 
Sardar Attique Ahmed Khan, who in 2005 was the president of the 
Muslim Conference. Attique campaigned for the ‘upraising’ despite being 
greeted with black flags at Dadial. His opponents in the rival People’s 
Party had been consistently hostile to the project. 

The breaking point for Attique came when work on the gas pipeline 
being built from Sui in Balochistan to Mirpur was abandoned. He alleged 
that ‘the equipment [meant for the project] was shifted from [Mirpur] 
to the constituency of [Pakistani] Prime Minister Shaukat Aziz.’ This led 
Attique to conclude that ‘Mirpur is being handled like a conquered land.’ 

A Kashmiri identity: Ironically, the Mirpuris are not Kashmiris in the 
sense that the word is understood within the Valley of Kashmir—for 
their ancestors have never spoken a word of the Kashmiri language. Nor 
do they practice any of the several uniquely Kashmiri customs. 

All Britons are often called Englishmen (though they might be Irish, 
Welsh or Scottish), and people from the entire Soviet Union were often 
referred to as Russians. Similarly, all of Jammd and Kashmir is sometimes 
loosely called ‘Kashmir.’ The Mirpuris (and the people of the so-called 
Northern Areas) are Kashmiris in that sense. 

The Mirpuris are also quite alienated from the people of the 
Muzaffarabad part of ‘AJK.’ 

The under-representation of Muzaffarabad: Not that Muzaffarabad 
and the neighbouring Neelum Valley have been mollycoddled. ‘AJK’ 
had three districts in 1947: Muzaffarabad, Mirpur and Poofich. The 
two latter districts got converted into six districts. This meant that 
more government employment was created in old Mirpur and Poofich. 
The people of these areas now had to walk shorter distances to reach 
the district headquarters and their administrators could give them more 
focussed attention. Government funds flowed into the creation of the 
new district headquarters—with more to follow every year for their 
maintenance. 

All this while Muzaffarabad continued to be a single district—despite 
having by far the largest population and area among the seven districts 
of ‘AJK.’ The Neelum Valley, with a population of 1,45,000"" in 2005 
and the unique burden of being on the frontline of the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict, with all its attendant destruction and suffering, continued to be 
clubbed with Muzaffarabad till 2005, when the government decided to 

give Neelum Valley the status of an independent district. 
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Muzaffarabad IS greatly underrepresented in the state legislature. It 
has only six seats there, while Mirpur (including Bhimber), the population 
of which is 9 per cent smaller, has seven seats. 

The Quréshis of Kufdal Shahi (and Childs and Kéaghdn):"" The 
mountainous Kufidal Shahi area (c.5,000, 74km. from Muzaffarabad) is 
in the “Neelum valley—where the Jagrafi Nallah meets the Neelum River/ 
Kishen Gafiga. It is close to the Neelum Valley Highway. British records 
refer to the area as Darral—that being an Anglicisation of Dular, a village 
in the area. The LoC is quite close. In the west, separated by mountains, 
some of them around 15,000' high, is the fascinating Kaghan valley. 

Kufidal Shahi is now the headquarters of the tehsil (sub-district), 
because Athmuqam was too close to the LoC for comfort—it was within 
the range of the Indian artillery. 

Almost all the two thousand or so people of Kufidal Shahi are Quréshis. 
They speak a unique dialect, which the few non-Quréshis of that town 
used to derisively call réwri. The Kujidal Shahi language has no other 
formal name. 

Sheikhs, Mughals, and Syeds form less than ten per cent of the 
population of the town and speak Hifidko—which is the main language 
of the rest of the Neelum valley. (The Gujjars, of course, speak Goji. 
Shina is spoken in Phulawai and Taobat (Tao Butt) and Pashto in Dhakki 
and Changnar (Chaknot). Kashmiri is spoken in some villages.) 

Like all South Asian languages spoken by a tiny population, the 
language of Kuiidal Shahi—the one spoken by the Quréshis—is dying 
out. Around the 1970s, Quréshi parents stopped speaking to their children 
in their own language, and opted, instead, for Hifidko. (The same is true 
of Pufjabi, Dogra and affluent Kashmiri parents’ in India and Pakistan. 
They have thrown in their lot with the more populous language of their 
region—Hifidi-Urda.) - 

The Quréshis’ ancestor, Kamal Khan, belonged to Tijjar ae ae 
Kashmir), from which he migrated, around A.D. 1700, to Muzaffarabad, 
before settling in Kufidal Shahi. sah 

However, one of his four sons, Hatim Khan, put down roots in Kian 

aie a ; nee dar trees with world-class 
Sharif, in the wooded Jagrafi valley, where déo 


timber grow. (There is also a famous Islamic shrine in Kian Sharif.) 


Some descendants of another son, Shah Gul, now live in Se asap: 
where they are called the Timré clan. Others of Shah Gul's 


settled in Andhéra Béla (Kaghén). ; 
The Quréshis of Kufidal Shahi are descended from ce ps 

Haidar, the two sons of Kamal Khan who stayed on. Hai ae 5 

marries non-Quréshis as well. That probably 1s the reason why 
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branch normally gives the area its headman—wider acceptability. Sikafidar’s 
descendants have retained the purity of their bloodline. 


The Hifidko-speaking Miyafi clan of Kufidal Shahi is descended from 


an Islamic scholar and teacher. He came here in the 18" or 19% century 
at the request of the Quréshis, who continue to consider the PPP-leaning 
Miyafis the political leaders of the area. Interestingly, as Rehman and 
Baart point out, even though the Miy4fis are Déobafidis (austere, strict 
Sunnis), most of the people of Kujidal Shahi belong to the (rival, more 
liberal, more relaxed) Barélvi Sunni sect. The pir of Choora Sharif (Attock) 
is their spiritual leader. 


Being ethnic Kashmiris, the Quréshis used to look to Srinagar for all 


their material needs, as well as for education. The forced division of the 
state in 1947 changed all that. 


Bi 
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The Handicrafts of Jammu 


(There are separate chapters on ‘Basohli miniatures’ and ‘Wellside Sculptures’.) 
Note: Some of the handicrafts mentioned here are made mainly for 
the local, rural market. Others are made for particular markets. Certain 
types of blankets, for instance, are meant to be sold mainly at the pilgrim 
centres of Uttaranchal and Uttar Pradesh. 
Almost all handicrafts that have found a market among tourists are 
sold in and around Jammu’s Raghunath Bazar. 


Bamboo products 
Baskets have traditionally been made of bamboo, in Kathua district in 
particular. Since the 1960s, other items, too, have been made, such as 
flower vases, fruit bowls, furniture, lampshades, magazine racks, paper 
trays and table mats. 


Blankets 
The finest woollen blankets of the province are woven in Kishtwar. The 
best ones come in red-and-white or grey-and-white. Kishtwar also makes 
blankets in natural colours but you can get that variety almost anywhere. 
Vegetable and mineral dyes are used. ; 
There are some villages in Kathua, notably Ghagwal on the highway, 
which make blankets all the year around and sell them at loval fairs. (See 
‘Narasimh temple, Ghagwal’ in the chapter on ‘Kathua.’) 
Other places where blankets are woven are: 

i) Kathua district: Banni, Billawar 
ii) Udhampur district: Basantgarh, 
iii) Doda district: Bhaderwah 
iv) Poonch 
v) Rajouri 


Duddu, Lati, Ramnagar 


A An? an 
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Brass, copper and other metal work 


Apart from vessels for domestic (mainly kitchen) use, Jammu’s smiths 
make hookah bowls, idols and items made of hand beaten sheet metal. 
The Dastkari Hat Samiti points out, ‘Large brass vessels called sangla 
made by pouring molten brass into mud-moulds is a dying craft, practised 
by a handful of artisans. Jammu city, Udhampur, Samba and [Basohli] 
practise this traditional craft.’ 


Calico and chintz 


Samba used to have a flourishing cotton weaving and calico-printing 
handloom industry. The year 1947 changed all that. The talented craftsmen 
of Samba all fled to Pakistan. In the 1970s, the government launched an 
effort to revive the industry. In calico-printing, blocks of wood, with 
designs carved on them, are smeared with vegetable dyes and then 
pressed on cotton cloth. 

Masnads and jajams are cotton sheets that have been printed thus. 
They are often used as floor coverings. More commonly, they are spread 
atop mattresses and divans (eastern sofas) in eastern-style, floor-based 
living-and dining-rooms. 

Journalist Suraj Saraf, quoting the handicrafts-expert DN. Saraf, writes, 
“Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab seeing wide popularity and demand for 
chintz, offered to settle master chintz printers from Samba in Lahore. 
They, however, refused saying that the peculiar and fast tints of chintz 
could be produced only with the water of a particular tank in Samba. 

The two-nation theory and the partition of India in 1947 ensured that 
the printers migrated to Lahore anyway, but without their art. India lost the 
artists, the artists their beloved town and its water and the world this art. 

Also made in Samba and elsewhere in Jammu province are quilt 
covers, bedspreads, table-linen and running fabric. 


Carpets 


Carpets made in Jammu are normally meant for budget-customers. They 


are made at government-run handicrafts centres in Kathua, Poonch and 
Udhampur. 


Chikri wood 


(See also Thanna Mandi in the chapter on ‘Rajouri’ district.) 

On the one hand they tell you that the chikri tree is rare, there’s just 
a few thousand left in the world. On the other they use its wood to make 
these kitsch toothpicks and matchboxes that aren’t even great art. Besides, 
the matchboxes can’t even be struck with a match for a light. 
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Chikri wood has a fine grain and what an expert describes as ‘a light 
yellow colour.’ The wood is hard. Therefore, it is excellent for carvin 
on. If only it were used for higher forms of art. : 

The one truly smart trick they have is combs with a hollow tube in 
the middle, and teeth above and below this tube. Two-sided combs, to 
wit. You can fill oil into the tube and then seal the mouth of the tube with 
a tiny wooden stopper. There are minute holes all along the shaft of this 
tube. Oil oozes out through them into the teeth of the comb. So, when 
people, especially women with their long plaits, comb their hair, the hair 
get oiled automatically. Apparently Mughal princesses would use these 
combs. Makes sense, because Thanna Mandi was on the Mughal Road. 

One good use this wood is put to is in the architecture of the houses 
of the hill folk: to make carved pillars, doors and other fixtures. 

Other products: Ashtrays, bowls, cups, spoons and table knives. 
Ordinary combs are also made. 


Durries 

Durries are thick sheets made of cotton. They are used as inexpensive 
floor coverings, or placed under mattresses on beds. They are made in 
several parts of Jammu. 


Embroidery 
Shawls are embroidered the sozni way in the Kathua, Poonch and Rajouri 
districts. 

Crewel embroidery is done in the Poonch, Rajouri and Udhampur 


districts. 

Staple (ari-work) embroidery is done in the Kathua, Poonch, Rajouri 
and Udhampur districts. 

Chamba roomals are scarves and large handkerchieves that have 
been embroidered on both sides. Thus there is no ‘negative’ on the 
reverse, made up of the ends of threads. In fact, the same image appears 
on both sides of the cloth. This very clever technique must have originated 
in Chamba (HP). The artists use a curved needle that travels from the 
obverse to the reverse and back in a circular movement. This way both 
sides are embroidered at the same time—and with the same pattern. 
There still are artists in Jammu who can make such kerchieves. However, 
hardly anyone purchases their works and 1 fear that ws oe art 
will soon disappear from Jammu the way it has from Bason'. 


Footwear—Gujjar and Bakerwal 


The Gujjar and Bakerwal nomads wear colou ee 
shoes, somewhat like moccasins. They are almos' 


rfully embroidered, laceless 
y like the jootis 
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the Mughals would wear, curved upwards at the tip. I think similar shoes 
are still worn by some Rajasthani tribals. The designs have obviously 
descended from the Persians, through the Mughals. However, the shoes 
are made of hard leather and thus are very, very heavy duty. So heavy 
duty that experts I had invited from the Central Cottage Industries 
Emporium chain felt that only ‘lite’ versions would be suitable for the 
delicate feet of city girls. (City men might not be bold enough to wear 
such colourful shoes outside their homes. Leather soles wear out much 
faster than, say, rubber soles.) 

These shoes are made in various villages on the nomads’ migration 
routes. One such village is near Thein (Basohli), well away from the main 
road. Machhedi and Banni which, too, are in Kathua district are a little 
less accessible but the shoes they make are even better. 

Modified, upmarket, versions are sold near Jammu’s Raghunath 
Temple. 


Footwear—other embroidered 


Jammu city has a tradition of moccasin-like shoes embroidered with zari 
(gold or silver thread). The Dhakki Sirajan is one place where this is still 
done. 

Some of these shoes are sold near Jammu’s Raghunath Temple. 


Jewellery 


Jewellery normally doesn’t count as a handicraft because the designs 
rarely stick to tradition. And yet if there is one craft in which Jammu 
dominates the northern region, it is jewellery. Jammu has its own distinct 
urban designs, for which there is considerable demand among wealthy 
Delhiites in particular. Just as carpets have brought enormous affluence 
to a certain class of Kashmiri businessmen, jewellery (and dry fruits) 
have made some Jammuites very rich. The top jewellers are concentrated 
in the Jain Bazar area of Jammu city. The Julaha ka Mohalla is the other 
place to look for jewellers. 

Traditional rural Dogra designs are still reproduced. Dogra jewellery 
of the hills tends to be, well, not exactly loud but not understated either. 
Nose-rings, for instance, are extra-large with a large precious stone 
embedded. Bangles, the chhaunk phool (a metal cap), silver anklets and 
talismans (tdveez) are among the favourites of the hill-folk. They prefer. 
jewellery made of pure or alloyed silver, 


Jewellery—Gujjar and Bakerwal 


Women of the nomadic Gujjar and Bakerwal tribes wear truly exotic, 
chunky jewellery. It is mostly made of silver or white metal. Some of it 
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is even made of brass. These Muslim tribals migrate (‘oscillate’ is the 
word academics use) between Kashmir and Jammu. However they get 
their jewellery made almost entirely in Jammu, and by Hindu euelasat 
that. It could be so because these jewellers have, over the centuries, got 
to understand their nomadic clients’ needs and tastes. The Basohli ‘sub- 
division has half a dozen jewellers who make jewellery for the Gujjars 
in addition to standard Jammu-style ornaments. These jewellers are to be 
found in some large, semi-urban villages. 

As the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Basohli this is one of the crafts 
I tried to popularise in the rest of the country. It has, what handicrafts- 
expert Kalpana Manglik calls, a ‘dramatic quality’. And it is relatively 
expensive. Experts from the Central Cottage Industries Emporium (CCIE) 
chain came over at my invitation and agreed with me about the price and 
exoticness. However, they also pointed out that this heavy jewellery, 
designed for very tough women, might rupture the delicate ears and 
noses of city girls. So, we tried out ‘lite’ versions. That consignment met 
with some success in Delhi. I got posted to distant, landlocked Zanskar 
(Ladakh) and could not pursue this little mission. 

Gujjar-Bakerwal jewellery is also made and sold at Bhaderwah, Doda, 
Kathua, Kishtwar, Reasi and Samba (which is on the Jammu-Pathankot- 
Delhi highway). 


Lacquer woodwork 
Also known as lathe-cum-lacquer work, this craft is practised in many 
parts of India, including Jammu city. The finished products are painted 
a deep brown and then coated with a transparent film of lacquer. Most 
goods made through this process are low end and kitsch: toys, rolling 
pins, table lamps, candelabras, bowls and vases. In the middle-rung are 
things like ‘bed-legs,’ the four posts that cots rest on. My favourites are 
peerhas, which Suraj Saraf describes as ‘squat-low chairs.’ These are 
traditional chairs, the seats of which are made of cotton-or straw-ropes. 
Their backs look like those of normal chairs. However, peerhas have no 
legs, only stumps that lift the seat just above the ground. 
Woodwork is done at Kahna Chak (a suburb of Jammu city), and 
Mirth/ Bernali (Kathua). (See also the corresponding section in the chapter 
on ‘Handicrafts’ in the volume on ‘Kashmir.’) 


Leatherwork 
Vijaypur and Khour, both in Jammu district, a 
leatherwork is done. 


re where Jammu’s best 
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Mats 

The Dastkari Hat Samiti reports that ‘Sungwali, Nagari Parole, Airwan, 
Good and Kore-Punee villages in Jammu region [produce] mats, baskets, - 
hand fans and other household articles from [the] dried leaves of palm 
trees.’ These villages are mostly in Kathua district. Palm trees grow in 
very few parts of the state. However, feudal elites, as well as the not so 
well to do, have for centuries used these products. 


Painting, miniature 

I was able to revive this art at Basohli in the 1980s. Since then alumni 
of the school that I founded have fanned out to Udhampur town, Jammu 
city and Kathua town, where they now practise the art. (See also the 
chapter on ‘Basohli paintings’.) 

At various times during the 17", 18" and 19" centuries, miniature 
painting also flourished at Jammu proper, Poonch, Mankot (Ramkot), 
Jasrota and in various other small princely states in Jammu province. In 
neighbouring Himachal Pradesh this art received patronage at Chamba, 
Nurpur, Kulu, Mandi and Guler. Together, the Jammu and HP schools 
of painting are known as the Paharhi (hill) School. The paintings of 
Garhwal (Uttaranchal) can be included in this school. 

Early Basohli paintings are known for their vibrant primary colours. 
Human faces and trees are stylised, rather than realistic. Most Paharhi 
paintings ignore depth and perspective. ; 

(See also the chapters “The Basohli School of Miniature Painting” 
and “The lesser known miniature painting schools of Jamma province.”) 


Perfumes 


Two kinds of attar (Eastern perfumes) are made in Jammu, jasmine and 
rose. They are sold at one of the corner shops at the City Chowk. Perfumes 


sold near the Jama Masjid, Talab Khatikan, are mostly made in Kannauj 
(central India). 


Phulkari/ Bagh 


This is a craft native to Punjab and Haryana. However, it has some 
exponents in Jammu, too. | Suspect that even in this case the craftsmen 
have mostly migrated to Pakistan. Phulkari is a colourful sheet of cloth, 
every millimetre of which is covered with embroidery. It has a posh, 
glossy look, because the thread used for the embroidery is unfinished, 
home-dyed, silk-floss. 

Women often wear shawls made of phulkari. However, some even 
get gameezes (long shirts) made of cloth that has been embroidered thus. 
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Because phulkari is very expensive (and, in Jammu, a dying art) such 
shawls are heirlooms, passed down from generation to generation. I 
a at least one family that has framed its heirloom phulkari shaw! in 
glass. 


Phulkari is done in the Kathua, Poonch, Rajouri and Udhampur 
districts. 


Pottery 


The math is a speciality of the Jammu region. This is a big jar in which 
all kinds of grains are stored, often for a year or even more. Because the 
clay had been fired at a very high temperature, this kind of a jar can last 
several generations, unless it drops and breaks. 


Sculpture 


The art lives on in places like Basohli, where some Saryara families carve 
figures, in relief, on stone quite inexpensively. (See also the chapter on 
‘Wellside sculptures’.) 


Shawls, pashmina 


Basohli pashminas are nowhere near as finely woven as the ones made 
in Kashmir. However, nor are they as expensive. In terms of both quality 
and price they occupy a place between the pashminas of Ladakh and 
Kashmir. The weavers of Basohli are ethnic Kashmiris. 


Silk 

There is a silk factory in Jammu city, near Resham Ghar. Its products 
are sold at the factory itself and through emporia of the state government. 
The Dastkari Hat Samiti observes, ‘In Jammu villages women make 
[tasselled] ornaments to bind their hair while men [weave] fine cords 


to tie their pyjamas.’ 


Straw products 


Baskets, containers of all kinds, mats and trays are made from a particularly 


resplendent straw in Kishtwar proper, Sangram Bhata and Sarkoot (all in 
the Kishtwar sub-division of Doda district). Kalpana Manglik notes that 
these are ‘delicately decorated with bright woollen strands of threads. 
Till the 1950s even the feudal elite would sit on straw mats on the 
kitchen floor when they ate their meals. Binnas cone | 
particularly popular, because they had a springy sa veka . 
intricate patterns woven in. They are still used in rural house : 


: i i wall 
nadas and parandas. The ‘ethnic’ crowd sometimes uses binnas as 
decorations. 
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A nada (or ndrhd) is a waistband, an inch thick cord used like a belt 
in pyjamas and gowns. A pardnda is a braid tied at the end of women’s 
plaits. The ndrhds and parandas | know of are made of cotton thread, 
though. It is on the authority of Suraj Saraf that I say that these are made 
of straw as well. Scholar and civil servant Anil Goswami tells me that 
the length of the ndrhd and the styling of its tassel used to be a major 
fashion statement among men till the 1940s. Mr Saraf writes that these 
“thick tufts had become almost a status symbol.” The paranda seems to 
have had a similar hold on fashion-conscious rural women, if Punjabi 
folk-songs are anything to go by. 


Terracotta toys 


These are still made in certain rural areas. The ancient terracottas of 
Ambaran (a village near Akhnoor in Jammu district) show Greek influences 
and are on display at major museums in India and abroad. 


Wickerwork or willow basketry 
Various kinds of baskets and trays are made in Bhaderwah and Doda 
city. 

Crafts that you can’t take home 


Wood carving 


Unlike in Kashmir, the finest wood carving in Jammu is meant for 
architecture, not furniture. Go to Jammu city’s City Chowk, or the uphill 
slope just before the Raghunath Temple, and you will still find elegant 
windows and doors. (There is a very fine balcony between Gurudwara 
Sunder Singh and the Raghunath temple.) Elsewhere in town there are 
temples with stately carved doors. (The Bahu Fort has a thick, tall, heavy 
door with iron spikes for intruding elephants, However, it has been painted 
over and robbed of some of its glory.) 

Door jambs, carved windows and even carved balconies are found 
in the rural areas, especially in Basohli and Billawar. In the 1980s, I found 
a craftsman, a Muslim of Kashmiri origin, who could still make such 
doors. His family had migrated to Basohli around the 16" century. He 
made a tall, four-door panel for my court at Basohli. It has fine compound 


arches and carving. You can look it up at the court of the SDM in 
Basohii. 
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The Basohli School of Miniature 
Painting 


The first school 


The earliest available evidence of painters flourishing at Basohli dates 
back to the reign of Raja Kirpal Singh (1678-95). His grandfather, Raja 
Sangram Pal (1635-73), had cultivated a taste for miniature paintings 
through his friendship with Dara Shikoh. (Dara was the heir apparent to 
the Mughal throne and one of the greatest ecumenicists ever born in 
India.) Contact between the Basohli and Mughal courts began at least as 
far back as in 1590. 

The first Basohli school is known as the Basohli Qalam. ‘Qalam’ 
literally means ‘pen’. Figuratively it means ‘school’ (in the sense of 
‘style’ or ‘genre’). Therefore, a miniature painted anywhere in the world 
in the Basohli style would belong to the Basohli ‘qalam’ or school’. 
Contemporary artists living in several Punjab Hill States painted in this 
style. 

The style was in vogue from roughly 1675 to around Si ad 
distinguishing marks were bold lines, dense, hot, emotional colours an 
easiest to identify—deep, red borders. Trees were stylised and the eyes 
of the women portrayed were abnormally big and fishlike. The i s 
foreheads would be large, almost like receding hairlines. oe y, these 
miniatures were painted on stiff, cardboard-like paper and often were 
9" x 12" in size. Postcard-sized miniatures, too, were fairly common. 


Their borders would be plain, broad and either red or mustard yellow. 


Under Raja Amrit Pal, who married the daughter of Jammu’s King 


Ranjit Dev in 1759, Basohli became a feudatory of Jammu. 
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The second (Kangra) school 


Around 1750, after the death of his patron, Raja Balwant Singh of 
Jammu, Nainsukh, an artist from Guler (HP), went to Basohli to paint for 
Amrit Pal. 

Thus began the second school of miniature painting in Basohli. Two 
related styles flourished during the century that followed. They are known 
as the pre-Kangra and Kangra qalams, even though they were painted in 
Basohli as well. 

Eyes and limbs were now painted with a gentle brush. The idea was 
to be as close to reality as possible. Therefore, stylisation was given up. 
The foliage shown was lavish. The line became delicate and clear. Colours 
mellowed down to soft, pale pastels. Shades supplemented primary colours, 
An overall sophistication was achieved. Borders were pink. 

Of Nainsukh’s sons, the lines of Kama and Gaudhu terminated early. 
Nikka, the second son, returned to Guler and proved the fecund one. 
Ranjha, the third son, stayed on in Basohli, on land gifted by Amrit Pal 
to his father Nainsukh. Raja Bhupendra Pal got Ranjha to paint for him. 

Of Ranjha’s sons, Sukhdayal died young, while Gursahai went on to 
become a painter of repute. Little is known about Gursahai’s son 
Dhananjay. However, about Deviditta, the other son, we have evidence 
that he migrated from Basohli around 1856. By that year the Pal dynasty 
of Basohli was no longer in power. Jammu had taken over the kingdom. 

Deviditta first went to the Lahore court. When Lahore was annexed 
by the British, he went to the Patiala court. He died in 1876, leaving 
behind an unmemorable son, Shiv Saran, upon whose death this line of 
Basohli painters came to an end. 

Themes depicted by artists of the two schools mentioned above 
were varied. They ranged from the religious (the Ramayan and the Gita 
Govinda) to the secular (nayikas, i.e. pretty ‘heroines’); from the historical 
(Nal-Damyanti) to the contemporary (portraits of local Rajas); and from 
the literary (Ragmala) to the mundane (self-portraits and illustrations for 
manuscripts). 

Among the earliest paintings of the First School were pictures of 
Lord Shiv and the Devi, as well as scenes from the Bhdgwat Purdn and 
the Rasmanjari of Bhanu Datt. Refinements in the style took place during 
the reigns of Dhiraj Pal (1693-1722) and Medini Pal (1722-36). There is 
reason to believe that Devi Dass painted Basohli’s celebrated Rasmanjari 


in 1694-95. Manaku’s version of Jaya Dev’s Gita Govinda is dated to 
1730. 
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The third school 


I stepped into the picture 123 years after the last miniature had been 
painted in Basohli. In 1979 | was freshly out of college and into the 
Indian Administrative Service. A senior asked me if there was any 
particular Sub-Division that I wanted to be posted as the Magistrate 
ae of. I volunteered for Basohli, with the explicit intention of reviving 

Several people told me that it couldn’t be done. No one knew how 
to make those colours any more. Nor those brushes. No one in Basohli 
knew where Nainsukh’s descendants lived. However, some helpful local 
people told me of an ageing grocer (pansdri) in Jammu who still sold the 
minerals from which the colours were made. The pansari very kindly 
taught me exactly how each colour was made. 

Sharma, a young teacher from Basohli, was one of the persons who 
were convinced that the art could not be revived. He told me, “There’s 
an old artist in Kangra [HP] who considers himself lucky if he is paid 
Rs. 5 for a [postcard-sized] miniature painting.” 

Rs. 5 were then worth around 40 US cents. The sum was an insult 
to a painting that took almost two days to create. If that was going to 
be the fate of the school I had in mind, there was no point in going 
ahead. | gave up. 

Then one day it occurred to me that this Kangra-based artist was a 
lead worth following up for its own sake. By now young Sharma had 
disappeared and it took me several months to trace him out. All that he 
knew was that the artist lived in a village called Rait. 

As crows fly, Rait must be less than fifty kilometres from Basohli. 
But a mighty river and a state boundary separate Basohli (Jammu and 
Kashmir) from Rait (Himachal Pradesh). | had to obtain special permission 
to take my official jeep into another state. 

However, once we reached Rait we got more than we could have 
dreamt of. The artist, Chandu Lal Raina, then 68, showed us copies of 
the art journals Marg and Roop Lekha dating to the late 1950s and the 
early 1960s. In these journals the eminent art historian Dr B.N. ers 
had conclusively established that Chandu Lal was 4 descendant 2 the 
prolific Nikka (whose son Gokal begot Ram Dayal, whose son Lachhman 
in turn begot Chandu Lal). A 

Dr Goswamy had, in his articles, lamented that the only snpeyee 
that Nainsukh’s descendants now had with art was that one 0 i 
painted signboards and advertising hoardings while another made 
engineering drawings as a draughtsman in Chandigarh. 
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I requested Chandu Lal to return to the land of his ancestors. I even 
offered to pay him a salary equal to what I was being paid in the 
country’s highest-ranking civil service. Chandu Lal was tempted but said 
that he was too old to migrate. So, could I employ his son Sat Prakash, 
then in his early twenties, instead? I did. 

On Dussehra day, 1980, Sat Prakash Raina launched the third school 
of miniature painting at Basohli. Since then, every year the government 
has been paying eight local students a small scholarship to study the art, 
(Others are welcome, minus the stipend.) It’s a two-year course, 
Therefore, at any given time there are sixteen students in the school. Lalit 
Kumar, one of the brightest alumni of my school, joined the staff as a 
teacher a few years later. 

Other alumni have since gone on to set up privately-run branches of 
the school at Udhampur, Jammu and Basohli itself. For a while, in the 

1980s, there was a branch at Kathua as well. This proliferation of branches 
makes me hopeful that the third school won’t die out in a hurry again. 
That’s because it is dependent more on the market than on feudal patronage. 

Not that the market is less capricious. Basohli was only one of the 
many schools of Indian miniature painting that became extinct after 
1850. Two things had happened together. The British took over Indian 
kingdoms, the rulers of which used to patronise these paintings as well 
as their painters. (In the case of Basohli, the kingdom was taken over by 
a more powerful neighbour.) Around the same time, European presses 
started printing pictures of Indian deities at a fraction of the cost of a 
hand-made miniature. (In the late 19" and early twentieth centuries the 
average Basohli miniature sold for Rs.3.) 


Colours, paper, brushes 


The third school uses the same colours as had its precursors. These 
colours are mostly made of minerals dissolved in water. Sometimes, 
vegetables, leaves, oils and oil-soot are used. One particular shade of 
yellow is obtained by feeding a cow with the leaves of a mango tree, 
collecting its urine the next day, drying the urine and dissolving the 
powder thus produced in water. Real gold and silver foil are used in 
some of the more expensive paintings. 

We also use the same brushes as before. The shaft of the brush is 
normally made of the central reed of the feathers of certain birds. 
Sometimes bamboo reeds are used for this purpose. Hairs for the tips of 
these brushes are taken from the tails of squirrels. Brushes with which 
borders are painted have as many as 72 hairs, because no precision is 
required. Those with which eyelashes are drawn might have just one or 
two hairs. Other brushes come in between. 
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Before placing them in a brush, each hair is tugged at both ends. If 
the hair snape 2 the middle, It Is rejected. The tips of these hairs are also 
examined. If a hair with a split end manages to get into a brush, it will 
divide the other hairs of the brush into two groups. A line drawn with 
such a brush will, therefore, be blurred. So, hairs with split ends, too, are 
thrown away. 

All Basohli miniatures are painted on stiff paper. The paper is made 
by fusing together waste-paper obtained from the used bahis (account- 
registers) of Sialkot. Sialkot is now in Pakistan and officially there’s no 
trade in wastepaper between India and Pakistan. However, there’s enough 
wastepaper from pre-partition Sialkot still going around (or being brought 
over clandestinely) to keep the present generation of Basohli artists in 
business. In any case, only a few hundred miniatures get painted in a 
year at all the branches of the third Basohli school put together. You just 
need three or four used account-registers a year for those many. 

A thin coat of gum is smeared over each painting after it has been 
completed. This invisible film protects the colours from moisture, though 
not always from light. These paintings fade gradually if exposed to sunlight 
in particular. In any case, paintings were kept in albums in Indo-Islamic 
Asia, and not hung from walls. (Some Hindu religious pictures are 
displayed on the mantelpiece, though, and are replaced after soot from oil 
lamps dirties them.) 

These paintings are supposed to be waterproof, at least in theory. 
You dip them in a jug of water and the colours are not supposed to run. 
In practice, while the colours don’t flow from the paper into the water, 
they do tend to spread slightly into the neighbouring colours, to produce 
a blur where sharp lines used to be. 

_ After they have been smeared with gum, the paintings are placed, 
face down, on a smooth, flat stone slab. The slab is the size of A 4 paper 
and about an inch and a half thick. The stone is as smooth as marble. 
It contains the fossils of ancient leaves and is found only in mountains 
that are covered with snow throughout the year. (That perhaps is why 
it is known as barfani patthar or ‘snow stone’.) ‘ 

Then a cylindrical ‘pestle,’ the size of a microphone and made Be 
different but equally smooth stone, is rolled firmly over the reverse 0 

inti i kinks and air bubbles that might have crept 
painting. This smoothens out any After the obverse 
in when the sheets of Sialkotiya paper were stuck together. 

: fave e inwards. Therefore, more 
has been painted on, these paintings tend to curv! eat fad 
importantly, the rolling of the ‘pestle’ straightens the pamns f 

‘oe for a miniature the size of a 

In the year 2005, 2 good Prem painted on it, would be Rs.800. 
newsmagazine, with just one human figure painted on Il, 

Add Rs.150 to Rs.200 for every additional human figure. 
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The Lesser Known Miniature Painting 
Schools of Jammi Province 


At various times during the 17", 18"" and 19" centuries, miniature painting 
also flourished at Jammai proper, Poofich, Mankot (Ramkot), Jasrota and 
many of the smaller princely states of Jamma province. 

In neighbouring Himachal Pradésh this art was patronised at Chamba, 
Nurpur, Kulu, Majid? and Gulér. 

Together, the Jammd and HP schools of painting are known as the 
Paharhi (hill) School. The paintings of Garhwal (Uttarafichal) can also be 
included in this school. 

History: According to one theory, the Paharhi School originated in 
Mankot, a princely state in Jamm® province, around AD 1650. Raja 
Mahipat Dév (1660-70) is the first known patron of a Paharhi School. 

Charak and Billawaria believe that the style travelled from Mankot to 
Basohli during the reign of Raja Kirpal Sifigh Balauria (1678-93). It is a 
plausible theory, because the Mankot school is, arguably, a decade or 
two older than Basohli’s better-known (and much longer lasting) school. 
Against that background it is difficult to agree with Dr D.C. Sharma’ that 
‘the home of the Pahari Miniature is stated to be originated in the State 
of Basohli.’ Besides, it is a fact that artistic activity in Basohli picked up 
only during Kirpal’s reign and no Basohli miniatures on paper are available 
from before his time. 

However, the kings of Basohli had been going to the Mughal court 
since at least 1590. Kirpal’s grandfather, Raja Sangram Pal, was a friend 
of the Mughal prince Dara Shikoh. 

It is even possible that Bhupat Pal of Basohli was once of the crown 
princes whom Emperor Jehangir had kept hostage in Agra from 1613 to 
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1627, Dr Sharma Suggests that he might have picked up a taste for 
miniature paintings at the Mughal court. 

Therefore, it is as likely that the inspiration for the Paharhi Schools 
came from Agra-Delhi as from Mankot. My personal vote, as I will argue 
below, is for an indigenous origin. 

_ At the time Jamma proper was ruled by Hari Dév (c.1656-92). 
Miniature paintings on paper flourished in what is now Jamma city 
towards the end of his reign, and probably started then. 

There is a theory that the style then travelled to Kajfigra (Himachal 
Pradésh), with the kings of which the rulers of Jamma and Basohli had 
matrimonial relations. 

The style: Some scholars theorise that ‘the style owed much to the 
Mughal art of Shah Jehan’s period.’ I find it difficult to agree, because 
Mughal art was far more refined. It is true that the Paharhi Schools 
sprang up around the time that the puritanical Mughal emperor, Aurafigzéb, 
was in power in Delhi. Therefore, many scholars believe that these hill 
schools were set up by painters from the Mughal court, who had to leave 
Delhi because the austere Aurafigzéb would not patronise them. 

Well, firstly, these hill schools had started coming up just before 
Aurafigzéb assumed power. Secondly, stylistically they are nothing like 
Mughal paintings. (Of all Paharhi Schools, indeed of all Rajpit schools, 
the Jamma School comes closest to Mughal miniatures.) 

Most importantly, thanks to Dr BN Goswamy’s efforts we now 
have the family tree of the Basohli painters. It indicates that Nainsukh 
was from Gulér and had served as an artist at the Jammi court before 
migrating to Basohli. Therefore, the Second Basohli School (the Kafigra 
Qalam) had no Mughal connection. a: 

India has had a very old tradition of wall paintings. Wall paintings 
from the ninth and tenth centuries AD are still extant. Kashmir has a 
history of illustrated manuscripts as well as stand-alone paintings that 
date to ancient times, There are references in Kashmir's Nilamat Puran 
to a tradition of painting, perhaps on parchment, that is older still. . 

Paintings on paper are a tradition brought to most parts - up : 
the Mughals and other rulers of Central Asian origin. (Or es eek a 
paintings around the 10"/ 11" century AD, though.) pare 
century the Kashmiris were painting on paper. — 

I suspect that the Paharhi a a 1 
well as the dimensions of individual mainiatures, : 
maybe, the Mughals but retained the colours and style of their ow 


paintings. 


dea of using paper, as 
from the Kashmiris or, 
n wall 
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Could Nainsukh’s family have migrated from Kashmir to Gulér? His 
21 century descendants will be very happy if this can be proved. They 
use the surname Raina, which everyone associates with the Kashmiri 
Pafidits. However, Nainsukh’s descendants do not have a trace of the 
ethnic Kashmiri Pafidit in them—neither the language, nor the customs 
and certainly not the matrimonial links that the Kashmiri Pafidits of, say, 
Poofich or even H.P. retained with their cousins in Kashmir. Nainsukh’s 
descendants are accepted as local Dogra Rainas of the tarkhdn (carpenter) 
caste in Jamma and Himachal Pradésh. 

Dr Sharma believes that stylistically at least one painting done by 
Mohad (sic) Joo of Kashmir has much in common with Paharhi miniatures. 
Now this is eerie: my research reveals a Kashmiri surname (Raina), and 
Dr. Sharma finds an artistic similarity with Kashmir. 

So, the theory about artists having fled Delhi because of Aurafigzéb 
is silly because they had started painting in the hills several years before 
Aurafigzéb took over in Delhi. They could not have fled in anticipation 
because Aurafigzéb was not the crown prince. On the other hand, there 
does seem to be reason to believe that the artists might have come from 
Kashmir, which had a fabulous tradition of miniature paintings—in the 
Indian as well as Central Asian styles. 

Early Basohli paintings are known for their vibrant primary colours. 
Human faces and trees are stylised, rather than realistic. Most Paharhi 
paintings lack depth and perspective. 

What were these paintings used for? The biggest single use was as 
icons in the prayer room. Today the Hifidus light lamps before prints of 
paintings. Before colour printing was introduced, hand-painted miniatures 
were the only option. This is why many antique paintings have been 
darkened by the soot of oil lamps. 

To this day, when a well-off girl gets married in the Dogra hills, her 
parents gift a few paintings (or prints) of Hifidu deities to her husband’s 
family. 

Customs like these ensured that there was always a demand for 
miniature paintings in the hills. 


Reference 


i Sharma, Dr D.C., ‘Origin of Jamm& school of Pahari Paintings,’ Daily 
Excelsior, 30 September, 2001. 
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Wellside Sculpture 


Bathing-wells and sculpture: ‘Bathing well’ is a rather poor translation 
of what in Urdu would be called a baoli (ba-ow-lee), and in Dogri a baf. 
These are wells in the sense that fresh water keeps coming from under 
the ground. They are not ponds with accumulated rain-water. But they 
are not deep at all. Often these bans in the hills of Kathua and Udhampur 
districts are at the ground level; at the most you’ll have to climb down 
two or three steps. 

Elegant, low stone walls surround these baolis because traditionally 
everyone, including pretty young women, would bathe without a stitch on 
at these wells. This custom is fast disappearing. But while it was there, 
on several occasions it landed the undersigned in embarrassing situations 
(that is, if ‘embarrassment’ is the word I am looking for). Since most 
Indians sit on the ground while bathing, the older walls were rarely more 
then three or four feet high. While the walls themselves, made of large 
stone bricks, might or might not be carved, often you will find nice 
sculptures placed against them: on the inner side. Normally these are grey 
stone tablets, the size of a coffee table book, only slightly thicker. The 
image on them is carved, on one side only, in relief, rarely more than aA 
inch and a half (3.5 cm.) deep. Some of these sculptures are a rounde 


(ie. 3D), e.g. Shivlings. 
i fs. As a result the sculptures tend to get 
These baolis do not have roo seat if arin a 


eroded the rain and the winds an n } 
en 50, in 1981, as the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Basohli, | Ss 
to trying to salvage some of the better pieces. (Being an oh ee 
weightlifter, I'd carry them on my shoulders to my pase hs 
managed to collect some 30 pieces for a little gallery that E eid 
office in Basohli town.) Because this is an art-form that I sti 
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seen any articles or books about, | asked my village based staff to make 
a thorough inventory of the sculptures lying around the wells of the 
almost 150 villages under my jurisdiction. The typical well has six or 
seven such pieces, of which perhaps two would not have been eroded 
beyond recognition. 

These sculptures serve (or should that be ‘served’?) various purposes, 
The most obvious, of course, is religious. Hindus like to bathe before 
offering prayers. So, it is nice to have an idol of your favourite deity at 
the place where you bathe. As mentioned above, apart from idols in 
relief, there are bullet-shaped Shivlings as well. 

Coiled snakes: The snakes of the kandi (semi-arid) areas of Jammu 
are poisonous. They kill several people every year. Therefore, they need 
to be propitiated. As a result, reliefs of coiled snakes are a recurring 
theme in these sculptures. 

The clan deity: Most clans have special reverence for one particular 
deity. Some wellside sculptures are images of this ‘clan deity.’ 

Other stone tablets, especially those created after the 17" century, 
depict famous Dogra warriors such as Baba Jitto and Data Ranpat. 

Warriors on horses: There is a place called Ghorha Galli (‘the mountain 
pass of the horses’) in the forests of Gool-Gulabgarh, a mountainous 
region in Udhampur district. The horses that give the pass its name are 
not real horses at all. Instead, they are huge stone reliefs, typically as big 
as a portable blackboard and maybe six inches thick, showing men (kings?) 
atop horses. Mr Mehmood-ur-Rehman, an idealistic and creative civil 
servant, got some of these sculptures shifted from Ghorha Galli to what 
now is the Dogra Art Museum of Jammu. 

The finest, and biggest, of the genre come from Ghorha Galli. 
However, every tenth baoli in the Basohli-Billawar hills has a smaller relief 
(as I said, the size of a coffee table book) of a warrior sitting on a horse. 
Warriors: Sometimes the warrior portrayed is a foot-soldier, an 
infantryman. He normally has a sword and shield in his hands. 

Satis: Most intriguing, and disturbing, are the countless reliefs of 
ordinary women. This is the sati (ritual suicide) genre. (These genres 
have been named thus by me; sati is an expression only educated people 
would use in the hills.) These are sculptures of women who had unhappy 
marriages, which drove them to suicide. (Typically they would jump off 
a cliff.) It is believed that the spirits of such women continue to hover 
around unless provided, through prayer and by carving sculptures like 
these, the peace that they seek. These reliefs are too small for the faces 
to have any details. In any case the guys who sculpt these stones are no 

Michelangelos. The sculptors just carve broad lines, and one sati looks 
much like another. 
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PO bil ni a orth sini there are two women in the 
two women who had killed ths “a ee 
woman featured on th thal toa ai instance, the 

n the stone tablet was shown holding a child. I was 
told that this particular woman had jumped off a cliff along with her 
child. 

According to art historian Lalit Gupta the sati could be shown ‘riding 
a palanquin that is carried by bearers.’ Somehow I have never come 
across such a sculpture in Basohli or Billawar, the two tehsils where I did 
my fieldwork. Gupta adds, “When she stands alone, [the sati] is usually 
shown holding a ‘Kalasa’ [vessel] or fan in one of the hands. There are 
also memorial stones where hero on horseback and Sati riding a palanquin 
are shown together.” 

Memorial stones: Gupta says that some of these stone tablets are 
“memorial stones that are locally called ‘Mohras’... [These] represent a 
dead ancestor or one who has died an unnatural death, died for a cause 
or all those dead relatives and others whose spirits demand [the] setting 
up of a ‘Mohra.’” Apparently the more restless of these spirits appear in 
the dreams of their relatives. They then demand that a mohra should be 
sculpted in their memory, or else they will not be able to rest in peace. 
If a mohra is not created as demanded by the spirit, it possesses the 
offending relative and makes his life miserable. A mohra, thus, is a 
mystic device meant to give peace to restless spirits. 

‘Saheeds': Gupta adds that some of these memorial stones are 
dedicated to ‘saheeds’ (presumably, martyrs). He writes that ‘sati’ stones 
are also known as shilabantis and syabaties. Gupta says that “memorial 
stones suddenly seem to proliferate after [the] 15"-16" centuries and 
their presence is felt all over the countryside.” Could it not be possible 
that memorial stones made in the 14" century or before have been worn 
flat by the rain and the winds? 

Other sculptures: In the hilly parts of Kathua 
place to find these sculptures would be a baoli. 
of the Jammu and Kathua districts they are mostly found un 
trees and in the compounds of rural temples. : 

The saryara sculptors of Basohli: This art was about to die when I 


chanced upon it around 1980. The reason was that no one was pal 
such reliefs, or indeed stone sculptures of any kind, any more. (Temples 


now use kitschy, factory-made plaster or ceramic idols.) “rs ~ ues 
one family of sarydrds (a scheduled caste) left, and even sed a 
their bread and butter as raj mistrys (skilled masons). “ Lees 
. something that they did on Sundays, and then ye : de : . je 
pumped in some government money to get Bansi Lal’s ly 


and Udhampur the best 
However, in the plains 
der sacred 
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others in this art, so that it did not die out with this family. A rival 
Saryara sculptor emerged after I left and is doing marginally better 
business. Government funds can keep the Dogra Hill School of Wellside 
Sculpture (the name that I have given this art-form) alive only for one 
generation, at best two. Only public demand for sculptures can sustain 
sculptors in the long run. If people stop bathing at wells, because they 
now have bathrooms at home or because they are too coy (because of 
Sanskritisation) to bathe in the open, then naturally demand will remain 
at near zero. 

Equestrian warriors have become a thing of the past. With urbanisation 
so have snakes in the inhabited areas. ‘Mohras’ dedicated to ancestors, 
however, are one genre still in demand. Let’s hope suicides and satis also 
decrease or, better still, disappear. So will, in a generation, this art. 


28 


The Performing Arts 


Song, Dance and Theatre 


The three sub-cultures of the Dogrds: The Dogras live in much of 
Jamm(ti province and the adjoining parts of Himachal Pradésh. The land 
that they inhabit is divided into three regions: (i) the mountains where 
Jammt and Himachal Pradésh meet, (ii) the semi-arid (kafidi) foothills, 
and (iii) the plains close to the Punjab. 

The mountain belt stretches from Bhaderwah (Doda) to Panchairi, 
upper Chenaini, Mantalai, Latt and Kud (all Udhampur) and the adjacent 
mountains of Banni, Basohli and upper Bilawar (Kathua). 

The kafidf belt straddles-Jamma-Kathua. It is sandwiched between the 
hills (north and east) and the plains/ national highway (south and west). 

The plains, in turn, lie between the national highway (north and east) 
and the border with Pakistan (south and west). It includes Hirdnagar, 
R.S. (Ranbir Sifigh) Pura and Kathua. The region borders the two Punjabs: 
Indian and Pakistani. At Chhamb, it is on the LoC. 

The plains should, logically, be influenced by the culture of the far 
more populous Punjab. However, the adjoining parts of Indian as well as 
Pakistani Punjab can, instead, be said to be part of the Dogra nem 
The people of Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur (India) and Sialkot (Pakis s 
have traditionally ruled over or been ruled by Jammd. The same su 
castes live on both sides of the Jammt-Punjab border. They prefer - 
arrange marriages with each other rather than with the other ne 
their respective states. (In the case of Sialkot this practice came 


end in 1947.) 
Most of the plains of Jammd di 
as Bhajowath. Mohan Sifigh writes, 


strict are located in an area known 
‘[This] is the area between [the 
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rivers] Ravi and Chenab, especially the area of Manaver and Chhamb— 
Pakistan had captured this area during Indo-Pak wars in 1965 and 197] 
Pallafiwala, Nagbani, Karloop and Batehra-Manihal.”" 

Each of the three regions has its own culture. 


Folk Dances 


The dances most popular in Jammd include the kud, phummani, chowki, 
kikkali, dhamma-chada, dandras, chhajja, sohadi, ghuraié, bhafigra, gidda 
and the dholak dance. The dances of the hills are normally part of the 
shared Dogra heritage of Jammi and Himachal Pradésh. Punjabi dances 
like the bhafigra and the gidda are popular in the plains of Jammd—in 
R.S. Pura, for instance. 

These dances are performed at fairs, religious and harvest festivals 
and weddings. 

Bhagat or Bhagataiii: This is an ancient form of folk theatre found 
all over north India. It is a branch of the more famous nautafiki! , with 
the difference that bhagat (lit. ‘devoted’ or ‘devotee’) theatre has its 
roots in religion. In Jammii (and some neighbouring parts of Himachal 
Pradésh) the themes have, since at least the nineteenth century, been 
totally secular and related to the everyday problems of the audience. 

The actors follow a plot and a rehearsed script. However, they also 
ad lib, according to the mood of the mostly rural audience. By and large 
the theme is sombre, and the story, normally, has a suitable moral. But 
the telling, almost invariably, is funny—in fact, sarcastic. Rapacious 
moneylenders, hidebound priests and confidence tricksters are.among the 
favoured targets. 

The Bhagatain of the Dogra hills is enacted on a flat ground in the 
open, normally the village square. This is unlike its Central Indian namesake, 
which is performed on a temporary stage constructed on any suitable 
street. Because these performances are held well after sunset, in the past 
the ‘arena’ would be lit by torches (maséré). 

_ I suspect that the bhagat theatre of the Dogra hills owes some of its 
origin to wrestling, because the ground on which it is performed is called 
an akhdrd (wrestling ground). Its cousin, jagrata (see below) has 
performances called chhifijan. Chhifij is the Dogri word for ‘wrestling 
match.’ Besides, the repertory groups that perform bhagat or jagrata 
have organisational structures much like that of an Indian wrestlers’ 
akhdrd: with a stern, veteran guru at the helm. 

These actors are not itinerant. Each akhdrd has resident actors. 
(Akhdrd, in this sense, also means ‘repertory company.’ It originally 


1. Some scholars feel that nautafiki and bhagat are exactly the same. 
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meant ‘a brotherhood of wrestlers who have their own wrestling ground.’ 
Certain religious fraternities, too, have their own akhdrds.) 

Among the most famous bhagat groups of the 20" century was the 
one based in the Mohalla Bhagatiyaft of Aria (Bishnah, Jammd). The art 
is passed on from guru to disciple, down the generations. However, as 
often happens in India (and Pakistan), not only in folk theatre but also 
in classical music, gourmet cooking and miniature painting, the skill 
normally stays within the extended family or clan, with gurus mainly 
teaching their own children and nephews. The reason is—especially in 
the high arts—nepotism, a desire to keep the skill within the family. But 
equally often no one wants to learn certain arts and crafts because of the 
low social status attached to practising them as a career. 

In the case of bhagat theatre there is some debate about whether it 
is necessarily a subaltern caste art. Most scholars feel that bhagat theatre 
started out as an act of religion. In those days people of all castes would 
take part. However, when it degenerated into ribaldry, it got relegated to 
ill-paid hereditary professionals. Vishwa Nath Khajuria writes, ‘Obscenity 
and vulgarity became a part and parcel of [bhagat performances]. The 
performers of Bhagat theatre are called Bhagatyae‘and are from the low 
[sic] castes.” 

Till the middle of the 20" century such performances were an 
essential part of wedding and mufidan® ceremonies. These two rites— 
which are performed on most Hifidus only once in a lifetime each—are 
held on dates decreed auspicious by astrologers. To this day Kashmiri 
Muslims want the best chef that they can afford to cook their daughter’s 
wedding feast. If he has already committed himself, they postpone the 
wedding to suit the celebrity chef's convenience. Similarly, in Jamma, 
people wanted the best bhagat troupe that they could afford: and if it had 
been booked by someone else for that date, they would wait for the first 
auspicious date when that troupe was available. 

However, all that is over now. People want glittering, modern, urban 
pop at their weddings—and not a group of poverty-stricken _ ee 
Mohan Sifigh observes that the lack of state patronage in the democrati 


era after 1947, too, has led to a decline of oo eas 
mir (bhafid pather) is almost 1dentica” 
deyapaner hte a litical and social messages in a 


: 5 t po 
many ways. It, too, delivers importan' be : 
humorous—and, sometimes, bawdy—manner. Its Sata pmo 
the surname Bhagat. It is reasonable to infer that both belong 


clan, except that the branch in Kashmir has converted to Is]am. 


2. Ritual shaving (tonsuring) of the head of 3-year-old male children. 
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Bhafigra:'” The bhdiigrd of the Dogras is quite different from its 
infinitely better known Punjabi namesake. The steps, the beat (fd), the 
music and the clothes worn are totally different. Dogra bhafigra dancers 
normally carry a long bamboo stick, around seven or eight feet long, 
with a brightly coloured ribbon tied at the top. Some Kathua troupes 
carry bows and clubs. Punjabi bhajigra dancers never encumber their 
hands with anything heavier than a handkerchief. Besides, the Jamma 
bhafigra ‘is full of theatrical elements.”” ; 

The clothes worn, too, are totally dissimilar. In the Purfjab the male 
dancers wear a long shirt and a tehmat (ankle-lenth, wrap-around skirt). 
In Jamma, writes Mohan Sifigh, ‘Till 1980 the [male dancers] wore red 
and yellow undershirts’ and ‘jafighias (handmade underwear).’ The Jamma 
dancers obviously found it embarrassing to wear jafighias in co-ed 
company. So, since the 1980s, they, too, have been wearing tehmats. 
When dancing to lohdnidi or saddfi (see below) they wear clothes 
typical to the Dogra region—the turban, long shirt (kurta) and ghuttana. 

Indeed, the two bhajigras are quite unrelated to each other, except 
for the similarity of names and the fact that both are associated with 
Baisakhi (April 13 or 14). Both use the same double-sided drum (dhol), 
but so does much of North India. 

Baisakhi is the enormously popular harvest festival of the Punjab. Till 
the second half of the 20" century, it used to be huge in the plains of 
Jammi as well. Baisakhi is when the new year of many Hifidu communities 
begins. The rabi (winter) crop would be in the process of being harvested 
and the farmers would have received some of their bi-annual paycheck. 
(The next instalment arrives around Diwalt, in October-November.) 

Dancers (and spectators) would come from all over the Bhajowath 
plains of Jamma-Sialkot to perform at (or simply watch) Baisakhi festivity. 
The biggest bhafigra competition was held at Airvan (Kathua). Winning 
at Airvan on Baisakhi day was so important that rival groups sometimes 
came to blows with each other. 

With the partition of India in 1947, the festival shed some of its 
sheen, because Sialkot went over to Pakistan, even though Airvan remained 
in India. Then, in 1965, Pakistan captured Chhamb—which is another 
major Baisakhi-bhdfigra area. The festival—and the dance identified with 
it—lost even more lustre. Bhafigra was now confined to some tehsils 
such as Kathua, Hiranagar and R.S. Pura. The dance vanished from 
Jammii City, and got diminished in the villages. 

Till, writes Mohan Sifigh, in the year 2001 ‘the State Government 
[meaning me, my second in command, M. Ashraf and the Deputy 

Commissioner of Jamma, Raj Goyal, helped by the hotel owners and 
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travel trade of Jamm{] organised an annual festival [the Jammd Festival, 
which] has become a regular feature [ever since].’ 

ani adds, ‘This festival encouraged the folk artists of Dogra Bhafigra 
pe Seep ‘themselves and a powerful folk form came into existence 
once again. 

As the author of that festival, Mr Mohan Sifigh’s words are extremely 
gratifying tor me, though the motives that he has imputed (that 
“ASUS EICY In Kashmir ‘compelled’ us to create the said festival) are 
incorrect. Our am (I was the Tourism Commissioner and Secretary of 
the state at the time and Mr Ashraf the Director-General) was altogether 
altruistic. We wanted to showcase Jammt’s culture in order to encourage 
tourists visiting the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji to linger on in 
Jammt for a few extra days. The Festival has gone on to become an 
institution. 

The Punjabi bhafigra is energetic. Its Jammd counterpart is often 
funny because the dancers ‘mak(e] hilarious gestures with ejaculation of 
sudden rhythmical notes, popularly known as bolidh [in Jammii as well 
as the Punjab],’ Dr Jerath adds. 

Soft and slow songs are sung during the Jammti bhafigra—normally 
between two fast dances. These could be pithy ballads called lohdnian 
or one-verse songs called saddfi. Both deal with tales of love, heroism, 
disaster ‘and, above all, local scandals and other interesting happenings 
(including tragic ones) that have taken place in that group of villages. 
Only a few songs prove good enough to be handed down the generations. 
That is why most of the songs sung during a bhafigra are of recent 
vintage. When these songs are sung, the dancers, who had embedded 
themselves in the audience, come out in ones and twos and dance their 
way to form a circle. Spectators are encouraged to join the dancers. 

The swdfig is a dance performed by a male cross-dresser. Typically, 
he puts on a red feminine chunni (large head-and-body scarf) and amuses 
the audience through facial expressions and movements of the body 


rather than words. ee 
A chhajja is a float (as ina pageant). The most popu ae is : 
Jammti looks like a peacock and is made of cardboard an i - 
paper. This float would be taken through the town, especially see 
afternoon of Lohri (around the. 13" January). Some men = die 
drums. One young man would dance with the float, while others 


dance at a slight distance. Somehow this tradition, ag eee *- cs 
three Dogra regions, started petering out in the ma Ones ate 
revive this tradition through the annual Jammd Festival, wiht 


mid-April but without great success.) 
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Chouki: This is not a dance that everyone can perform. When a 
chéld (lit.: disciple) of the Mother Goddess gets into a trance it is saiq 
that the deity has entered him. A drummer taps a beat on the dholkj 
(drum). A small ensemble of musicians play their instruments and, if jt 
is a public occasion (Dussehra, for example), a huge crowd gathers to 
watch. The chéld starts swaying his body in a rhythmic manner. This 
is known as ‘giving a chouki’ (chouki dénd) or ‘filling a chouki’ (chouki 
bharna). 

Gidda: This is an all-female dance of the plains. It is somewhat 
different from its Punjabi namesake. Men are not prevented from watching 
the gidda, but it is not a dance performed in public. Instead, it is danced 
at home, in the courtyard or in a hall, if the family has one. While no 
one needs an excuse or season to dance the gidd4é, women tend to 
perform it at weddings on when a child is born. 

The women move in a circle to the beat of the dholki drum, as they 
sing bolidh (verses that rhyme). After the circle has performed one full 
rotation, two of the women, one from each end of an invisible axis, break 
away from the circle and start dancing by themselves—normally at the 

centre of the circle. The beat picks up, gets faster and then returns to the 
original pace. That is when the song being sung also returns to its refrain. 
The circle might then do another rotation. Even if it does not, two more 
dancers break away and start dancing in the centre, but differently- from 
how the pair before them had. Once again the singing picks up—so do the 
steps of this duo—and then returns to the original beat and refrain. This 
Process continues till all the women have danced in pairs. 

Gitlu is the dance of the Ramnagar area. It is performed to the 
accompaniment of love songs. 

Hirna: This is the dance of Lohrt (normally, 13 January), which is 
the peak of winter and after which date the winter starts abating. It is 
also the dance of Makar Safikrafiti, which comes a day later. If there’s 
been good news in the family in the preceding year—the birth of a boy 
or a wedding—that household feels obliged to host a hirna performance. 
It is danced mainly in the mountain belt. In many ways it is similar to 
kud, the generic dance of the said region. However, it is secular and 
faster paced. Besides, performers wear deer masks on their heads. Drums 
and cymbals provide the music. 

Jagrata: A jagrata is an all-night wake—one spent singing mostly 
cheerful songs about the Mother Goddess. This tradition is called jagran 
in the Hifidi-speaking parts of India and Jaggd in some Dogra areas. 

Interestingly, in Delhi, Haryana and the Punjab the Mother Goddess in 
question is, almost invariably, Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji. But in the Dogra 
hills it could well be the deity’s local manifestation. 
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a Rich people organise jagratas at home, if it is spacious enough—and 
invite friends and relatives over to participate—without looking for a 
reason. Others do so in the village Square to celebrate a wedding, the 
birth of a child or a mufidan. A sukhan is a ritual—such as a jagrata— 
undertaken as a thanksgiving to a deity for granting a specific prayer. 

The songs are sung by a troupe of professional singers and musicians 
called bhagats (devotees). Their leader is known as the védak. The 
ensemble includes drums (the tabld and/ or a dholki or two), a brass 
pitcher (used for percussion) and, normally, a harmonium. 

There is no stage. The players perform on the same flat ground that 
the audience sits on. A large picture of the Mother Goddess is normally 
placed on a specially constructed platform overlooking the ground. The 
platform is often decorated a garish red. 

The wake begins with Ganésh Bajfidané (i.e. vafidana or worship of 
Lord Ganésh), in which the audience stands up and participates. Some 
of them—normally one person from each family—go up to the image of 
the deity and place some money or an offering in kind at its feet. 

The nightlong performance consists of two halves. The first act, 
called chhinjan or akhdrd, starts after dinner and lasts till the stroke of 
midnight. This is the secular part of the ceremony. It consists of staging 
the legend of any one of almost two dozen local heroes. Mohan Sifigh 
points out that some of these heroes and heroines are Rani Keran Mehi, 
Raja Rasalt, Rap Basaifit, Jaimal Fatta and Amar Sifigh Rathaur. The 
védak either asks the audience which story they would like to see 
performed, or he tells them what he plans to stage, and asks them if they 
have any objection. After a consensus has been built, the show begins. 

Someone from the troupe then gets up and gives the audience a gist 
of the story in a ‘dramatic manner.’ He does this through energetic 
gestures and melodramatic speech. Thus does he try to whet their appetite 
for the performance. The other members join in and the story is then told 
in verse. While they follow a script, there is much ad libbing, depending ‘ 
on the mood of the audience. As is the Indian (and Pakistani) tradition, 
if the audience likes the performance people keep getting up te the 
show to give money to the players, who notice the sa but ie 
performing without pausing. The money boosts their morale, for bi d 
that they have been appreciated. This encourages them to 
take risks by adding new elements to the story on the spot. mae 

The second half, the jagratd proper, is religious. It begins wi 


spectacular lighting of the sacred flame at exactly twelve in the night. 


The show continues till sunrise. The story of the — Senet 
Harish Chafidr, his Queen (R&ni) Tara Mati anita reve rovisation— 
with devotion, according to a set script, with no room or imp: 
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or even abridgement. The worship of Mata Rani (the Mother Goddess) 
is woven into the story of this generous and truthful king. The audience 
gets charged with religious fervour and periodically interrupts the recitation 
with slogans in praise of the Mother Goddess. 

This is the tradition in the Dogra hills, though jagratas elsewhere in 
India are different." 

Kud (pron. exactly like ‘could’) is the quintessential dance of 
the Dogra mountain belt. However, there is no standard kud. It varies 
from region to region. The dance is sometimes called dhékii. However, 
Dr Jerath points out that dhéki is the name of the ceremony of which 
the kud is but one part. 

I did my fieldwork in the 1980s in Banni valley, where the kud can 
be as energetic as what was then—and still is—being danced in urban 
discotheques. The music was as fast paced as the then popular ‘new 
wave.’ I would watch in amazement as my grossly obese Muslim patwari 
(village revenue official) danced vigorously and remarkably deftly—alone 
and in groups of three or four—to totally secular songs, some of them 
composed by him. (He later helped me translate local folksongs.) 

However, neighbouring Bhaderwah is considered the real capital of 
kud. And the kud of Bhaderwah is totally different—and is much slower 
and always done in groups. It is performed in honour of the snake deity 
(Nag Dévata) or the clan deity in the campus of a temple or in an open - 
space near the village. 

The date is chosen not at random but after scanning the local Hifidu 
calendar for an auspicious date. Each important temple has a fixed date on 
the Hifidu calendar on which its annual kud is held. Such temples include 
Mantalai, the shrine of Puddhar Dévata and Safikhri Dévata (Panchairi). 

After group prayers are offered to the deity—normally in the 
forenoon—a ram is slaughtered in a ritual sacrifice. The assembled 
devotees then sit down for dinner (or, sometimes, lunch), after which 
the designated dancers form a circle and the dancing begins. These 
dances are normally held at night after the monsoons are over. By then 
it would be autumn and quite cold in the mountains. So the dance is often 
performed around a biggish fire. 

Even in parts of Doda district the songs sung during the dance are 
normally secular, often being love songs. Sometimes it is not a full song but 
just one line that is repeated again and again. At Mantalai this refrain is Sabah 
mért tit tariyé, Dr Jerath writes. He adds, “The performers move two and 
a half steps forward and a step backward and the perimeter of the circle so 
formed goes on increasing with more and more dancers coming into the 
fold....[The music is provided by the] flute, [various types of] drums, 
Ransifigha, a sort of bugle, Manjira, a type of cymbal, and bells.” 
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‘ bas rae - of them being men, wear the Sunday-best of the 
ae far bs ti Le i and a long (ideally, calf-length) 
sre Me we € waist and loose below it, with a cummerbund 

Phummani is a folk dance of the young men of the semi-arid kafdi 
belt. It is performed around August-September on the occasion of Gugga 
Naumi, which isa ta ia festival celebrated the day after Janamashtami. 
Dr. Jerath writes," “Phum[mlani is related to a musical term [which, in 
the local language,] means rhythmical movement of the body with gestures, 
popularly known as mudras.” 

An arena is consecrated for Gugga, a deity. Dancers from the 
neighbouring villages travel to this arena. Some of them carry the idol in 
a procession, normally in a palanquin. The people dance dandaras as they 
move with the palanquin. Dancers sway this way and that, like Nag 
Dévata, the snake-deity would. An ensemble of drums, trumpets and 
cymbals provides the music. 

The procession is taken out on the eighth day (ashtmi) of the month 
according to the Hifidu calendar. Formal worship is conducted in a yagya 
(ancient Védic ritual around a sacred fire) on the ninth day (naumi). A 
chhinj (wrestling match) is held on the tenth day (dashmi). People from 
the Jogi community sing karak songs dedicated to the deity.* 

After 1947 the Guggd Naumi festival started losing its popularity. In 
many villages people stopped celebrating it. In 2004 the headman of 
Burn, a village on the road to Amb-Gharota, some thirteen kilometres 
from Jamm( city, persuaded the people of his village to resume Gugga 
Naumi celebrations. The festivity (called gagail) lasts three days, during 
which devotees worship Raja Mafidlik or Gugga Chauhan, a folk deity 
who is said to have travelled through Jamma province. According to the 
legend he spent some time in the Kot-Bhalwal area, which includes Bum. 

Tamachra or tamhacharha or jagarna: Mohan Sifigh, who is an 
authority on Dogri theatre, calls tamachra ‘the operatic folk theatre of 
Duggar.’*' In fact, this all-female theatre is closer to the neighbourhood— 
or family—pantomime of Britain. ; - 

In most parts of India, a few days before a couple is to be married, 


all the close male relatives and friends of the groom i “3 ire 
procession, normally headed by the groom. They travel to is c 
home where the couple gets married. This all-male procession then esco 
the bride to her husband’s home. 


3. The shirt often ends above the knee, because calf-length shirts are expensive and 


difficult to maintain. 
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In traditional India—and, outside the biggest cities, all over India to 
this day—marriages are arranged between families that live in villages and 
towns quite far apart from each other. So, the men of the groom’s 
family had to walk for several days to the bride’s village and back. Eyen 
today, when railway trains and chartered buses have reduced the time, 
they still have to travel at least half a day each way: and are away from 
home for around three days. Unless, of course, it is a same-city marriage, 

So, what do the womenfolk of the groom’s family do while the men 
are away? In the Dogra hills the groom’s mother is required to stay 
awake till the /amd-phéré (Hifidu ritual vows) are over in the bride’s 
village. The precise time of this ceremony is known weeks in advance, 
so even without telephones she knows when she (and the other women) 
can go to sleep. The other women have no ritual compulsion to be 
awake. However, they are concerned about the safety of their men, who 
run the risk of being attacked during the longish journey. (Indeed, since 
ancient times thieves and highwaymen are known to have descended on 

wedding processions on their return journey. They try to molest the bride 
and, more importantly, attempt to steal the jewellery and other dowry 
that she would be bringing with her.) 

Not only women whose husbands, brothers and fathers are away, 
other female friends and neighbours also join in as a kind of a support 
group and meet at the groom’s house. These women range from little 
girls to grandmothers. To cheer each other up—and to keep the groom’s 
mother company during her wake—they stage a joyful ‘opera.’ It is an 
opera only to the extent that it is a play in which people sing, and not 
recite, their dialogues. Jag(a)rna literally means ‘wake’ in the British—but 
not Irish—sense. 

The women often stay awake till the pajéki (a ceremony held to 
welcome the newlywed couple, when they return with the wedding 
procession). The atmosphere is jovial also because with the men away 
the girls all get to spend a relaxed evening together. 

The women sing for the happy married life of the young couple. 
This aspect of the rite is called Dalassi Pair Pana and is conducted by 
the wife of the local barber. The elder women of the groom’s family sing 
under the direction of the barber’s wife. 

One of the larger rooms of the groom’s house—or the veranda—is 
cleared of all furniture and becomes an ‘auditorium.’ The women close 
all doors so that none of the neighbourhood boys can see what’s going 
on inside. But it is also part of the tradition that the boys alway’ make 
an attempt. They perch themselves as noiselessly as they can on the 
shaky branches of trees or on precarious rooftops—because all the 
pretty girls of the neighbourhood would be singing and dancing inside. 
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The performance begins after dinner and continues till sunrise. 

There is no script or plot. The women make up the story as the play 
- <n . is all very impromptu. One or two women who can play the 

holki—the standard Indian two-sided drum—provide the music. The 
other women clap together to provide rhythm. While there might be solo 
pessdeer 18 the songs, most of the songs are sung in unison. 

These BNE VEISUt ‘operas’ poke fun at everyone: especially the menfolk 
of the groom’s extended family—i.e. the men of the host’s family who 
had left home a few hours before. The male parts are, naturally, played 
by women. They do not use elaborate make up to play men. Instead, 
Mohan Sifigh writes, some women make an instant turban out of their 
chunni (long scarf) or place the end of their plait between their nose and 
upper lip to signify a moustache. Or they coil their plait into a bun—a 
top knot—above their head to suggest a male saint. Or they put on male 
clothes or hats for the same effect. 

In the last few decades of the twentieth century people in the bigger 
cities started abandoning the tradition of arranging marriages between 
families that live very far apart from each other. In same-city marriages 
the wedding procession travels in a cavalcade of cars and returns home 
with the bride within a few hours. Therefore, the women of the groom’s 
family don’t have to stay awake for even a single night. For that reason 
the Tamachra/ Jagrna tradition has almost disappeared in the cities. 
However, in the hills—as well as in the kafidi belt—it is still very popular 
among the Hifidus. 

Folk ballads: ‘Art historian Lalit Gupta writes, ‘Many ballads and 
songs which are sung by folk singers known as ‘Gar-di’ or ‘Yogi’ and 
‘Dares’ are typical features of Jamma region. ; 

‘Dogra folk ballads are of two types [namely, Baran and Karkar]. 
‘Bar’ is a corruption of [the] Hindi term ‘Bir’ which means brave or 
chivalrous. Since these ballads treat the theme of prowess and adventure, 
they are called ‘barn’ or the ballads of heroism. ‘Karke’ on the other 
hand have a religious and spiritual character. ‘Baran’ are usually pe! 
stirring than ‘Karkan’ because the [former] appeals to the feeling a 
mystery and romance. These weave a halo of undaunted valour na 
the characters which grip the heart and arouse the feeling of hero 


worship.’ 
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Jammu: The Temple Circuit 


During the ‘season’ more than twenty thousand pilgrims land up at Katra 
everyday. 

The Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board tries to restrict the 
number of pilgrims to the holy shrine to eighteen or twenty thousand a 
day, so that each can spend four seconds before the pindis (icons). 

During the auspicious Navaratras, during the Christmas to New Year 
period, and on long weekends, there are days when as many as fifty 
thousand pilgrims turn up at Katra. Obviously they have to wait for three 
or four days before being allowed to start trekking uphill towards the 
holy shrine. (As few as two to five thousand people visit the holy shrine 
on most days in January and February. The first few days of January 
see record crowds, though.) 

Pilgrims to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji always want to 
know what other temples and places of pilgrimage there are nearby, 
which they can visit and thus enrich their pilgrimage- and spend their 
‘waiting time’ at. 

Pilgrims can branch out in three directions from Katra or Jammu 
in their quest for other temples and pilgrimages. 


Between Jammu City and Katra 
When you leave Jammu city towards Katra, you will first pass eta 
wooded Ramnagar Rakh. The (Muslim) shrine of Panj Peer is on the righ 
side of the road. Hindu-Sikh devotees ae Se at the shrine. 
i first major habitation on the ighway. 
ent = It is some twelve kilometres ene 
Jammu. You will find a temple next to the highway, and a signboard that 
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says “First Darshan”. Before the era of buses and metalled roads, pilgrims 
used to walk all the way from Jammu to Katra. According to tradition 
and custom there were six places en route where a pilgrim had to pay 
homage before reaching the sanctum of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. 
These six places were convenient resting points as well. Pilgrims would 
not only relax their tired legs, they would also find shade to sit under, 
water to drink and perhaps something to eat. 

They would first halt at the temple at Kol Kandoli to worship the 
deity there. This is how Kol Kandoli came to be known as the ‘first 
darshan’ or the ‘first homage’. 

Of the six temples that traditionally served as halting places, Kol 
Kandoli alone is on the present highway. (In case you get inspired 
enough to do the traditional route, remember that it is not a tough trek 
at all: merely uncomfortable because of disuse.) 

The temple: The idol of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji at this temple is 
natural and not made by a human. In Hinduism such idols are called 
svayambhi or ‘self- made’ (i.e. an idol created by itself). It is said that 
if a devotee pays homage to this particular idol, all his troubles will 
disappear and all his wishes will be fulfilled. 

The legend: Sri Maté Vaishno Devi ji is believed to have had to halt 
for a while at Kol Kajfidoli. She organised four bhafidaras (grand mass 
prayers after which vegetarian food is served to everyone) here. 

There is a large barh tree in the temple’s backyard. Apparently, in 
ancient times a swing was suspended from its thick horizontal branches. 
The Mother Goddess would playfully ride on this swing. She also spent 
twelve years in intense prayers here. 

Bhairh Dévata: (Approx. 16km from Jammu.) There is a ‘10.6km’ 
stone where Nagrota cantonment ends. This is after Kandoli. Turn right 
here. You can travel another 7km in a vehicle, i.e. till Batkal Pafit. After 
that you will have to walk for 250m. to the river. To get to the other 
bank you will need to travel by boat. Till around the year 2000 the boat 
ride was free. Now they charge a small amount. Cross over to the other 
side of the river. Then walk another 2km to reach the temple of Bhairh 
Devata. (In all we have to walk 3.2km each way.) 

Every day they slaughter (bali) a goat in honour of Kali Mata. In 
addition Nag Dévata is worshipped here. 

: At Domel a side road on the left branches off from the national 
highway towards Katra. Seven kilometres before Katra there is a serene 


pine forest. A famous temple is located just above this forest, and quite 
close to the road: the shrine of Deva Mayi Maa. 
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The temple of Deva Mayi Maa was the second of the six halts on 
the way to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. 

Not far from here is a place called Chirhai Muttal. It is twenty 
kilometres before Katra. There used to be a tradition in the Jammu 
province of placing idols near wells. (See the chapter on ‘Wellside 
sculpture.”) Some of the best sculptures of that kind are to be found 
at Chirhai Muttal. There is also a cluster of ancient temples here. What 
is surprising is the presence of chinar trees. The chinar is associated 
with Kashmir. It is not normally found growing naturally in this region 
and certainly not at this relatively low height. 

(To get to Chirhai Muttal: A side-road on the left leads’ from the 
National Highway to Chirhai Muttal. The point at which this branch 
occurs is ahead of Domel. It is also possible to go directly from Katra 
or Deva Mayi Maa to Chirhai Muttal.) 


Between Jammu/ Katra and Patni Top 


The national highway continues past Domel to Patni Top. There are two 
famous and ancient temples, each a few miles off the highway between 
Udhampur and Patni Top—Krimchi and Sudh Mahadev. 

Roughly 60km after Jammu city (or 40km. from Katra), a road 
branches off from the highway to the left to take us to Krimchi. The 
temples are six kilometres west of the highway. Their architecture reveals 
Greek influences. (See also ‘Udhampur’ district). 

Further ahead on the same side road is a beautiful hill station in the 
making. It is called Panchairi. 

Let us return to the highway. Udhampur town comes next (66km 
from Jammu.) There is an ancient Shiv temple a few metres to the right 
of (and below) the highway, next to the Devika river and behind what 
used to be the Deputy Commissioner’s residence. Like all Shiv temples 
it has a stone idol of the Nandi bull, with one of its feet (hooves) lifted 
above the ground. It is believed that this foot (hoof) has been rising 
upwards, miraculously, millimetre by millimetre, over the years. 

Some 22km. ahead of Udhampur (87km from Jammu) on the same 
highway, a road branches off downwards on the right. It er ee 
through pines (cheerh) and leads to Chenaini, Gauri Kund, Su a 


and Mantalai. : F 
We all know that the Hindu God Shiv, and his consort, Parvati, use 
to live in the mountains. According to some this was the oe pa 
they first met and got married. The legend is centred con a 
Mahadev. It is said that the Goddess Parvati used to say her pray 


here. 
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Gauri Kund comes first. (It is slightly away from the main road.) 
According to the legend Parvati Devi ji, who is also known as Gauri, 
used to bathe in this pond before offering prayers. It was thus that the 
pond, or Kund, came to be called the Gauri Kund. There are ancient 
temples dedicated to Shiv ji and Parvati ji nearby. A narrow mountain 
path leads from here to Patni Top. 

Sudh Mahadev itself is further down the main road. The temple 
there has a Shivling that is said to be at least three thousand years old. 

One day when Parvati was saying Her prayers before this Shivling, 
a demon called Sudheet appeared before Her. On seeing the demon Parvati 
ji screamed loudly. 

Lord Shiv was sitting on a nearby hillock, lost deep in meditation. His 
concentration was shattered by Parvati’s scream. He hurled his mighty 
trident at Sudheet, the demon. It is said that the huge trident at the Sudh 
Mahadev temple is a fragment of the very trident that Lord Shiv had shot 
through Sudheet. 

However, Sudheet, the demon, did not die immediately. He happened 
to be a devotee of Lord Shiv. As the holy trident passed through his 
body, he chanted Lord Shiv’s. name. 

Shiv realised that a mistake had been made. He said to Sudheet, ‘I 
will not let you die. I will heal your wounds.’ 

Sudheet replied, ‘No, Lord, let me die. If I die at your hands I will 
achieve nirvan.’ The Lord was pleased by Sudheet’s reply. He decreed, 

‘From this moment onwards whenever people speak of me they shall 
first have to mention Sudheet’s name before they take my name.’ 

Since then this place has been known as Sudh Mahadev, Sudh after 
Sudheet, the demon, and Mahadev after Lord Shiv. 

An ‘immortal’ (eternal) flame, the Amar Jyoti, has been ablaze at 
this temple for thousands of years now. It got extinguished only once: 
during the disturbances of 1947. 

The fair: The annual, three-day Sudh Mahadév fair is so important 
that the government allows employees posted in the district a day off to 
attend its first day. The fair begins on Jyésth Pdrnima, the full- moon 
day of late May. 

On the first day, devotees bathe at Gauri Kufid and pray at the 
Parvati temple. On the second day they first bathe at the Bindi Safigam 
(also called Budhi Sudh) and then at the Pap Nashni ki Baoli. After these 
two baths they go to the temple of Lord Shiv to pray. 

People sing all night. Groups of dancers come over from the 


neighbouring villages to perform. As at all such fairs, colourful country 
shops are set up for the occasion, 
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re Pe had Parvati been praying so hard for? To get married to 

Her prayers were answered. The Lord agreed to marry her. The 

Cg ie Dane aa aa at nearby Mantalai (approx. 5,300’). 

the mind. Just as the Maan-sarovar is “ cea ying ead 

the mind of Lord Shiva, Mantalai j ei ae ae ae 

sw is a pond that came out of his mind. 

ee phate pica pg ay we discovered shards of pottery at Mantalai. 

usand years old. This strengthened the 

local people in their belief that these were fragments of the very pots 
in which Lord Shiva’s wedding procession had feasted. 

Who knows? 

Incidentally, Sudh Mahadév and, to a lesser extent, Mantalai are important 
archeological sites. The Archeological Survey of India plans to conduct 
major excavations there in the first decade or two of the 21" century. 

There is a grove of majestic deodar trees at Mantalai. Winters there 
are almost exactly as in the Valley of Kashmir. (See also the chapter on 
‘Udhampur’ for more on Mantalai and Sudh Mahadev.) Mantalai is the 
last place of religious significance on this road. Further down that road 
is a small spring called the Paap Nashni ki Baoli (the pond where sins are 
washed away) and the beautiful Dudu-Basantgarh area. 

You will have to return to Chenaini and the highway the way you 
came. In fact, it would be best to retrace your steps all the way to 
Jammu city, though it is possible to go from Udhampur to Mansar. Patni 
Top is close to the Chenaini Morh. However, like Dudu-Basantgarh, it is 


a secular pleasure. 


Jammu city 


There are few cities in the world th 
diverse as does Jammu. It is because of this that Jammu is 
the City of Temples. 

Jammuites consider the temple of Bawe 
shrine south of Mata Vaishno Devi. The ot 
sprawling Raghunath temple complex, the R 
picturesque Mahamaya, the Peer Kho cave temple, 
Vakhtar and the old Raghunath temple. 

(See the chapter on ‘Jammu City’ 


at have temples as numerous or 
known as 


Wali Mata the most powerful 
her important temples are the 
anbireshwar Mandir, the 
the 15'" century Panj 


for details.) 


Other important old temples 


e Hanuman temple 
e Kali Janni temple 
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e __ Lakhdata Bazar temple 

e Maha Saraswati temple at Pakki Dhakki 
e Mahalakshmi temple 

e Nav Durga temple 

e  Purani Mandi Chowk temple 

e Shakti temple 

e Shiva temple 


Twentieth century temples 


e Dewans’ temple, Kachi Chhawni 

e Dooda Dhaari temple, Shastri Nagar 

e Gadadhar temple, Dhauntali 

e Hari Mandir, Rehari 

e ISKCON temple, Bohri 

e Kareshwar Rameshwar temple, near Tawi Bridge 
e Lakshmi Narayan temple, Gandhi Nagar 

e Paanch/ Panj Mandir, Green Belt, Gandhi Nagar 
e Parshuram temple, Parade 

e Raghunath temple, Panjtirthi 

e Ram Mandir, Shastri Nagar 

e Ranbir Singh Samadhi and temple 

e Satya Narayan temple, Parada 

Shiv temple, near Tawi Bridge 

Shiv temple, Talab Tillo 

e Vishnu temple, Trikuta Nagar 


Between Jammu and Samba/ Mansar 


Purmaifidal : This is a temple complex a few kilometres off the Jammu- 
Pathankot National Highway. This pilgrimage is often called Chhota Kashi, 
or the little Varanasi/ Benares. The temples have been arranged in two 
neat rows, facing each other, with a mostly-dry river in between. 
Underground river: The complex has been built on the banks of the 
sacred Devika river. Because the river is mostly underground, it is called 
the Gupt Gafiga (the invisible Ganga). It is a tributary of the Devika 
mentioned in the Purans (scriptures). It is believed that this river is as 
effective in cleansing a person of his sins (and thus offering him absolution) 
as the Ganga (Ganges) itself. (See also ‘Uttar Behni’ below.) 
The presiding deities: The main temple is dedicated to UmApati. Even 
the other temples—all in a row—venerate Lord Shiv. They have several 


svayambhu Shiv Lingams (lingams that were formed naturally or, a8 
devotees would put it, miraculously). 
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Apparently this is the only temple in the co ; 

and aorta a — to a the a. a 
e other temples in the com i ™ 
and Radhé-Krishn, plex are dedicated to the Lords Raghunath 

Festivals: The main festivals are on the Shivaratri (mid-February) 
and Chaitr Chaudashi days. These ancient temples*are associated with 
Shaivites from the Valley of Kashmir. The monthly Amavas is also an 
important day. 

Since 1998, the Purmandal-Uttarbehni Development Committee has 
been organising an annual chharhi ydtrd. This is a tradition successfully 
borrowed from the Shri Amarnath ji pilgrimage (yatra). A holy rod/ mace 
(chharhi) is taken in procession to Jammu’s Ranbiréshwar temple. 

Accommodation: There are sarais and shelters for pilgrims at 
Purmandal. 

The oldest dharmshalas are now in ruins, but are fine specimens of 
Dogra architecture. One dharmshala has a sandstone facade while the 
other is made of bricks. It was probably built for the 1839 visit of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Manhotra writes, “The sanctum, built in the tirath 
style, has a spire which was profusely decorated externally with floral 
scrolls, flowers and vase decoration. Niches with stepped pedimental 
roofs on all four sides were filled with decorative lozenges and figures 
of deities.’ 

The origin of the complex: It is said that several thousand years ago 
a villager saw a jackal drinking the milk that flowed out of a sacred 
image. He shot the jackal in the head and killed it. The jackal was reborn 
as the daughter of King Véni (or Veen) Dutt of Awantipur, Kashmir 
(some time between the 6" and 8" centuries AD). The princess had a 
chronic headache that simply would not go away. The raja prayed to 
Lord Umapati to cure his daughter. When Lord Umapati cured the girl 
the Raja-built the first of the Purmandal temples in thanksgiving. 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu built the 
nd AD 1843. There is a trilingual inscription 
Persian and Dogri. He wanted the stretch 
hni to be his religious capital. So he 
established fourteen Shiv lings between Indréshwart and Uttar Behni. 
Though still very imposing to look at, much of Purmandal is in ae 

Gulab’s nobles and his successor, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, built the 
other temples. 

Manhotra calls this set of temples ‘a 
verandahs mounted by small shikhar[s,] hou 
marble [Shiv] lingams [each].’ 


Thé-present complex: 
present temple complex arou 
to this effect, in Sanskrit, 
between Purmandal and Uttar Be 


labyrinth of cross- wise 
sing some 121 sets of 11 
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The main Shiv temple: There are two temples, one small and the 
other somewhat bigger, in this shrine. A row of steps leads from the 
ground level to the elevated temples. Manhotra adds, ‘The [bigger] temple 
houses [a] Swayambhav Shiv, whereas the smaller one has a bronze 
statue in human form of Shiv, probably in his Bhairva form. The shilgs 
and shikhars [spires] of both temples are similar in design and style. The 
main Shivalya is unique. It has only one shila, in the middle of which 
there is a pit with a metallic frame, containing water from which a tiny 
Shiv Ling emerges. 

‘The second and strange portion of the shrine is the labyrinth of 25 
corridors built at cross-angles to each other and housing Lingas. Each 
corridor has 55 Lingas arranged in circular groups of 11, each group 
embedded in a round pedestal. The corridors have flat rooms with five 
mini-shikhars, one over each cluster of Lingas, and a door on each side. 
The corridors head on each other and are entered by a mandap in the 
middle. There are 1400 Lingas in all, presenting a graceful sight of 
corridors and mini-shikhars arranged in the Tantric-Yantric style, creating 

a somewhat mystic influence on the mind.’ 

Prominent visitors: Emperor Akbar is said to have visited Purmandal 
on his way to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. Guru Nanak Dev 
ji, Raja Man Singh and Maharaja Ranjit Singh are among the notable 
historical persons who have visited Purmandal. 

Uttar Behni is around 3km. from Purmandal (and 30km. north-east 
of Jammu). The name of this pilgrimage literally means ‘the river that 
flows northward’. Jt ranks after Purmandal in the religious hierarchy of 
the region. The river here, too, is the Devika, which is considered almost 
as sacred as the Ganges. For a few kilometres it flows from south to 
north, being one of the very few rivers in the world to do so. 

Legend: Kashyap Rishi was a famous saint in ancient times. Kashmir 
is said to have been named after him. He pleased Lord Shiv with his 
prayers. So, Lord Shiv decided to reward the land of the Dogras. He 
caused River Devika to emerge at Gauri Kund (between Patni Top and 
Sudh Mahadev). He also ordered the holy Ganga to come out of the earth 
in the Purmandal area so that people who bathed in it could attain moksh 
(salvation). As a result, after going underground for a while, it emerges . 
at Indreshwari, four kilometres north of Purmandal. After it goes past 
Uttar Behni it dives back into the earth. 

History: Maharaja Ranbir Singh developed Uttar Behni as a seat of 
religion. His father, Maharaja Gulab Singh built the Gadadhdri temple of 
Lakshmi Narayan in 1850 Bikrami Samvat, as an inscription there tells 
us. Gulab also installed 14 Shivlings between Indreshwari and Uttar 
Behni. He pioneered a blend of ancient and 19" century architectures. 
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The Gadadhari temple is a good e . 
fempte bulls by di Bonn oS of this style. It was the first 

The temples: Gulab also started work on the Abhibhaktéshwar temple 
nearby. Ranbir completed it. The Shivling here is claimed to be the 
biggest in India. The idol of the sacred Nandi bull at this temple is 
supposed to be unique, too. The Vijay Ghafita (victory bell) outside 
weighs over a ton. 

The Sri Ranbirsingheshwar temple, in the northern comer, was started 
by Maharaja Ranbir, but completed after his death. There are 11 shivlings 
in the temple. (There are countless more shivlings in the storeroom of 
oe ‘aeeaaaial temple. They had been brought here at the behest 
of Ranbir. 

Two of the temple spires here have been plated with gold leaf. 
Around them are cells for Brahmins to live in. . 

Ceremonies: People from Jammt province would, till the 19" century, 
go all the way to Sri Gaya ji to perform the shrddh of their ancestors. 
Uttar Behni was developed as a sacred alternative for pilgrims from 
Jammu and the neighbouring states. 

Similarly, a bath in Devika is supposed to cleanse people of their sins 
as effectively as a similar dip in the Ganges. On auspicious occasions 
such as the Shivaratri, Chaturthi and on the amdvas (new moon night) 
of every month devotees visit Uttar Behni to bathe in the Devika and 
receive absolution. 

Since 1998, there has been an annual chharhi yatra (procession with 
sacred rod) to the shrine. The procession commences at Jammu’s 
Ranbireshwar temple. 

There is a Sanskrit school between Uttar Behni and Purmandal. It is 
a successor of sorts to the Uttar Behni Vidyapeeth that used to compete 
with the Kashi Vidyapeeth of Benares (Varanasi). 

It is possible to go directly from Utterbehni to the national highway, 
without having to go back to Purmandal. From the point where the side 
road meets the highway, let us resume our southward journey (i.e. in the 
direction of Pathankot/ Delhi) : 

The temple of Chi Chi Mata is right next to the national phi 
between Jammu and Mansar. The temple takes its name aad the litt e, 
or Chi Chi, finger of the Mother Goddess Parvati Devi's jeer It . 
believed that the Goddess was once SO consumed by nea het 
jumped into a fire to sacrifice herself. Lord Shiv eee nd _ 
body from the fire and carried it across the skies. Hag ho 
journey, parts of the burnt body kept falling down to the earth. 
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The place in Himachal Pradesh where Parvati’s eyes are said to have 
landed has since been called Naina Devi. The Jwalamukhi temple, also in 
Himachal Pradesh, marks the place where the goddess’ tongue fel). 
Similarly, the Chi Chi Mata temple of Jammu commemorates the Spot 
where Parvati’s little finger dropped. 

Chi Chi Mata was the younger sister of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. 
According to journalist Renu Bala, chi chi also happens to be the Dogri 
word for ‘younger.’ (The Sacred Shrine of Chichi Mata, Daily Excelsior, 
11" November, 2001.) 

The temple: Two icons of the goddess emerged from the earth. The 
larger one was placed in the temple. The other four temples in the 
complex are dedicated to Lord Shiv, Sri Ram, Parvati Dévi ji, Sri 
Lakshman, Hanuman ji and Sita ji, 

Leprosy: Raja Sambh is said to have been cured of leprosy at this 
temple. Conventional medicines had failed to cure him. So he took to 
bathing in the Basajitar, which flows close to the temple, every morning. 
After that he would fill a pitcher with the waters of the river and take 
them to nearby Samba. There he would wash the Shivling at the 

Mahéshwar temple with this water. A few days later he was cured. 
(According to another version, he got caught in a storm near the present 
temple. The waters of that rainfall cured him overnight.) 

Sambh was probably an ancient king, after whom Samba town takes 
its name. Some say that he was the king of Dwarka (Gujarat). 

Ceremonies: The Chi Chi Mata temple is considered a particularly 
auspicious place to perform the mundan ceremony of children at. Devotees 
come from neighbouring states as well the rest of Jammu province for 
this purpose. 

Festivals: There are major events at the temple on the last three days 
of the navardtrds. A ‘satsang’ takes place on the seventh day. On the 
eighth day (ashtami) there is a yagya (grand classical prayer ceremony). 
A fair is held on the eighth and ninth (navmi) days. 

When you travel from Jammu to Samba, the prosperous temple of 
Chi Chi Mata will be on the left, shortly before Samba. A few hundred 
metres ahead of the temple, there is a major side road, also on the left, 
that leads to the Mansar and Surinsar lakes. (Thus, on this route, you will 
skip Samba town and not actually enter it. However, if you do the 

journey in reverse, and come up the highway from, say, Pathankot, you 
will pass Samba just before the Chi Chi Mata shrine.) 

Mansar literally means ‘the lake that was created in the mind’, the 
mind being that of Lord Brahma, the Creator. Today, the lake is known 
mainly for its beauty. However, it enjoys an important position in Hindu 
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Several water snakes live in Lake Mansar, because of which there 
are many legends about Naag Devtas (snake gods) in the area. The main 
legend is about Arjun, the warrior, his wife, the snake goddess Alupi, and 
their son, Babru Vaahan. There is a Naag Devta shrine, which attracts 
thousands of pilgrims, on the banks of the lake. There are also temples 
of Umapati-Mahadev and Lord Narasimh. 

The ruins of the Babor temple complex (see ‘Udhampur’) are north 
of Mansar on the Dha(a)r-Udhampur road. 


Shrines on the Dhar-Udhampur road 


Several pilgrims to the holy shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji travel in 
their own chartered buses or cars from the Punjab, Haryana, Delhi and 
beyond. Before they reach Katra they drive past Chi Chi Mata, Utterbehni, 
Purmandal, Jammu, Kol Kandoli and Deva Mayi Ma (in that order). 
However, on their return journey they travel from Katra to Chirhai- 
Muttal, Tikri, Krimchi, Udhampur, Sudh Mahadev, Mantalai and then 
back to Udhampur. From Udhampur they take the Dhar-Udhampur road 
instead of the national highway. They thus cover both Babor and Mansar. 

From Mansar they proceed to Pathankot/ Delhi via Sukrala Mata (see 
‘Kathua’ district) and thus cover almost all the pilgrimages of Jammu. 
The Sukrala Mata temple is 9.6km. from Billawar and about 12km. off 
the Dhar-Udhampur road. Billawar itself has a famous temple (also see 
‘Kathua’). The temple of Sukrala Mata is an extremely important pilgrimage, 
especially for the people of neighbouring Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 
(Those who follow this route skip Jammu town on their way back.) 

Pilgrims who reach Jammu by air or rail, too, can cover the shrines 
on the Dhar-Udhampur road. They can proceed from Sukrala Mata back 
to Jammu. Or they can go from Sukrala Mata to the Pathankot or Kathua 
(Gobind Sar) railway stations, which are closer. They should check if 
their train stops at Gobind Sar. Pathankot has two railway stations. They 
should check which one their train will halt at. 


The Katra-Reasi-Shiv Khori route | 
Shiv Khori is the shrine that pilgrims to the Bhawan of Sri Mata _ 
Devi ji most like to visit. There are several important shrines on 
route, which is to the west of Katra. _— 
Agar Jitto is between seven and eight kilometres west 0 , 


Baba Jitto was a revolutionary who organised peasants against 
It is possible to trek to the shrine of Mata Vaishno Devi ji from her 
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as well. The route is longer than the one from Katra, but is an easjer 
climb. 

The shrine of Baba Dhansar comes next. A stream emerges from 
the mountain and becomes a waterfall. A natural Shiv-ling is found at 
the shrine. A major fair takes place here on the occasion of Shivaratri. 

The Dera Baba Banda Bahadur gurudwara is 25 kilometres from 
Katra, off the main road. 

Baba Banda Bairaagi is said to have been the most beloved saint- 
soldier of the Sikh Guru, Govind Singh ji. During his last days Baba ji 
came here to meditate by the banks of the Chenab river. He would say 
his prayers under a berry tree, near which this grand gurudwara was 
later built. It is famous for the paintings on its walls. Hindus and Sikhs 
come from all over North India to worship at this temple. Many combine 
it with their pilgrimage to Katra. 

Reasi has a temple of Kali Mata. 

Shiv Khori is considered the most amazing natural wonder of entire 
region. (Details in ‘Udhampur’.) In terms of pilgrim traffic from distant 
parts of India it is second only to the shrine of Mata Vaishno Devi ji. 
Ransu, the roadhead to the cave-shrine, is 25 kilometres ahead of Reasi 
and 79km. from Katra. It is 127km. from Jammu, via Katra. There is 
a shorter, 105km., route from Jammu to Ransu, via Akhnoor. Most 
pilgrims use the Katra route. Some come from Katra but return to 
Jammu through Akhnoor, so that they can see Akhnoor (see ‘Jammu 
district’) and its pine-clad hills as well. 

The Shiv Khor(h)i cave is quite wide and almost a kilometre long. 
A four-foot tall, natural Shivling can be seen inside. All year around drops 
of milk-coloured water keep falling on the ling(am). A three-day fair 
takes place here to celebrate Shivaratri. 
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The Shiv Temples and Shrines of Jammu 


This section attempts to list all the important places associated with Lord 
Shiv in Jammu. For details please see the chapters about the respective 
districts, as well as the chapters on ‘Jammu-The Temple Circuit’. 


Doda 
Subarnag temple: A three-day April fair is held at this famous temple 
dedicated to Lord Shiv. 

Thuba is the highest point between Bhaderwah town and Chinta. It 
has an ancient temple of Lord Shiv. 


Jammu 
The Ranbireshwar, built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1857-85), is the 
biggest Shiv temple in north India. 

The Peer Kho cave temple, overlooking the Tawi river, and the Panj Vakhtar 
temple, one of the oldest in the city, are the other important Shiv temples. 


Kathua 
The majestic and ancient Mahabilvakeshwar temple of Billawar tops the list. 
Airwan, the Shiv temple: A 4th century temple. Two fairs are be 
here every year, on Shivratri (roughly mid-February) and Baisakhi ( 
or 14 April). 
Basohli, the Neelkanth Mahadev temple. 
Mahanal: This is a famous shrine inside a cave. 


Poonch 
Budha Amarnath: A major pilgrimage. 


Rajouri 
No major Shiv shrines. 
Udhampur 


Babore/ Babour/ Babor: Ancient temple, 
Shiv. 


possibly dedicated to Lord 
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Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji 
The Pilgrimage 


Every year more than sixty lakh (six million) pilgrims climb up the 
Trikuté mountains to visit the cave where Mata (mother) Vaishno Dévi 
ji lives. This, thus, is the world’s most popular trek and South Asia’s 
most frequented hill destination. The trek is relatively short, just 12km. 
each way. The holy cave is 1700 metres above the m.s.l. 

Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji runs the economy of much of Jammd 
province. And this is not superstition. The money that these 63 lakh 
yatris (pilgrims) inject into the economy is responsible for much of the 
employment (and, in many cases, affluence) created in Jamm@. Take 
away this pilgrimage and there’ll be little left of Jammé tourism. In 1998 
and many subsequent years, 86 per cent of all tourists in Kashmir had 
gone there after a pilgrimage to the Holy Bhawan. The Valley, too, has 
started benefiting from Her munificence. 63 lakh pilgrims visited the 


shrine in 2005. 


How to get there 

To the holy cave: The Holy Bhawan (lit.: mansion; i.e. shrine) of Sri 
Mata Vaishno Dévi ji is located in a cave, 5,200' above the sea level, in 
the Trikuta mountains of Jamma. To get there you first have to reach 
Katra (2,500'), the base camp. The distance between Katra and the 
Bhawan is 12 km Cars, taxis and buses are not allowed to go beyond 
Katra. Therefore, the most popular way to travel from Katra to the 


’ 
Bhawan is on foot—your own or someone else’s. 


Most people tend to walk all the way from Katra to aan 
However, some people are unable to climb up that holy ore a y 
hire a pony for the climb. For a fee, porters with crude ‘palanq 
carry the old and the infirm to the shrine and back. 
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Three paths lead from Katra to the Bhawan. Two of these are 
moderate slopes. The third is a series of steps (a very long staircase, to 
wit), which reduces the distance by a few kilometres, but is much 
steeper. 

Except when it is cold, many people prefer to climb up at night, 
when the track is all lit up with sodium lights. Little children and teenaged 
girls climb up unescorted at all hours of the day and night, without fear 
of molestation. 

The helicopter ride from just outside Katra to Safjhi Chhat, which 
is close to the Bhawan, is an expensive option—Rs.2,000 per head, each 
way (early 2005 rates). The weather and sunlight permitting there is a 
sortie every fifteen minutes or so. 

The old and infirm can travel from Adh Kwari to close to the 
Bhawan (and back) in a battery-operated car—Rs.100 per head, each 
way. Tickets are available at Katra. This alternative is not available to the 
able-bodied. Besides, the van operates only two or three times a day. 

How does one get to Katrd? Most people go there from Jamma. You 
can also go to Katra directly from Srinagar, Udhampur, the Mansar Lake 
or Sukrala Mata, without going through Jammd city. 

Jammia has an airport and a railway station. Every day six flights 
(five from Delhi and one from Chandigarh), more than a dozen trains and 
countless inter-state buses leave for Jammti from the rest of India. Most 
of the buses then proceed towards Katra. Trains and aeroplanes do not. 

So, most pilgrims get off at Jammii and take a bus, taxi or ‘Tata Sumo’ 
for Katra. All three kinds of transport are available at the Jammfi Railway 
Station. Buses start plying from the Railway Station shortly after every train 
pulls in. You can also get buses, taxis and Sumos at Jammii’s General Bus 
Stand (which is in the heart of the city). At the Bus Stand there’s a bus 
almost every fifteen minutes between 6 am and 8 pm. (Unofficially, there 
might be buses even at 8.30 pm. But don’t take the risk.) 

Fares are low and fixed. You don’t need to bargain. Buses range 
from the ordinary to the air-conditioned. 

It’s a 90 minute drive from Jammii to Katra (48 km.). The motorable 
road comes to an end at Katra. 


At Katra 


Permits for the pilgrimage: There’s just one formality to be gone through 
at Katra: you have to collect a permit. This slip allows you to. trek up 
from Katra to the Bhawan. Better known as the ‘yatra parchi’, the permit 
is given, absolutely free, to the first 18,000 to 20,000 pilgrims every day. 
Its only purpose is to regulate crowds. 
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imine ih oe online @Rs.50 each. Visit 
seats, arti darshan, special . vai Sena det bookcanias ering 
information) that the Shrine ean pice at pgs Newtons A 

: i oard might have to offer. The going rate 
or feat has is be paid online and major credit cards are accepted. 

The Delhi office of the Shri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji Shrine Board is 
at the World Trade Centre, Barakhamba Road (phone 30956920), behind 
the Intercontinental Hotel. Incidentally, the Tourism Department of the 
Government of Pufijab has a quota of 2000 yatra parchis. 

Yatra parchis are issued between 6 am and 10 pm every day. They 
are available at a booth (‘counter’) of the Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi Shrine 
Board, which is located conveniently at the Katra Bus Stand (well before 
the Taxi Stand). There’s a special booth near the Darshani Darwaéza— 
which is a kilometre ahead of the abovementioned ‘counter.’ It issues 
permits to the first 1,000 defence personnel every day. Pilgrims who 
arrive in groups, in chartered buses, get their permits from the Old 
Mulberry Nursery (also known as ‘Counter number 2’; ‘two’ is ‘do’ in 
Hijfidi-Dogri). 

Children below age five do not need permits. Families and groups of 
up to nine persons can travel on a single permit, provided that details of 
their group (and the name of one of them) are entered on the ‘parchi’. 

You have to reach Ban Gajiga, a kilometre and a half away, within 
six hours of receiving the parchi, or it ceases to be valid. 


The trek from Katra to the Bhawan 


Automobiles are not allowed beyond Katra’s Darshani Darwaza (2,700). 
From there you have to trek up to the Bhawan of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi 
ji. En route there are toilets at short intervals, places to drink water at, 
first aid centres, places to eat at and shelters from the sun and rain. 
There are three alternative ways of climbing up. 

Route (i) The traditional, sloping path (almost 13km): After you . 
walked for half a kilometre on a ‘slope’ that’s almost flat, you will 
the first important halt, a mountain stream called the — a es y 
You are supposed to bthe here and purify yourself before climbing up. 
Many pilgrims do that. ; 

The faite begins now. The next halt is 1.5 re eae 
Charan Paduka (lit.: the shoes worn by the Holy Feet), wi - f apes 
with the Mata’s wooden slippers and which is at 3,378’. There 
here with what are said to be Her holy footprints. 


Six kilometres from Katra and at a height of 4,784’ is Ad Kufiwari 


ae b 4 
or Adh Kwari (lit.: the ancient or eternal virgin), the most important an 
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revered halt on the way to the Bhawan. It has a temple as well as a cave 
that is small and narrow—just two feet wide at places. It is considered 
auspicious for pilgrims to pass through this cave known as the Garbh 
Yoni (lit.: womb) or Garbh Joon before going to the Bhawan. 

The Shrine Board provides free accommodation as well as subsidised 
food at Ad Kufiwari. It also has rooms @ Rs 300 per day. 

Around here begins the most difficult part of the trek, because you 
will now rapidly climb up to the Hathi Matthé (lit.: the elephant’s forehead) 
peak (6,500°; 2.5km. from Ad Kufiwart). The ascent is almost as vertical 
as the peak’s name suggests. 

Safijhi Chhat, is the next important halt. The altitude of Safijhi Chhat 
has been estimated at between 7,215' and 8,300' by different authorities. 
The 7,215' figure is correct. It is nine and a half kilometres from the 
Darshani Darwaza and two and a half from the Bhawan. There are two 
helipads, a charitable hospital, inexpensive/ free accommodation and a 
subsidised kitchen here. There are also rooms @ Rs 300 per day. You 
will get a nice view of the plains below from Sanjhi Chhat. 

After Safijhi Chhat the worst is over. You will go down a very gentle 
slope to the Darbar (lit.: the royal court), where the holy Bhawan (lit.: 
mansion; 5,200") of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji is. 

Most people do the whole trek in five and a half or six hours on the 
way up and under four hours on the way back. But that’s for people 
pressed for time. If you want to savour the hills and enhance the spiritual 
experience you should do it much slower. The whole route is so well lit 
at night that you can trek in the evenings or at any hour of the night. And 
during summer, spring and autumn that’s what most weekend pilgrims do. 

On their way back many pilgrims take a 2.5km. detour to go to the 
temple of Bhairofi ji (6,583'), as well. 

Route (ii) The steps: These steps follow the traditional route (i.e. 
Route i above). However, they reduce the distance by a few kilometres. 
As a result, the climb is much steeper and more strenuous. 

Route (iii) The tiled route (almost 11.5km.): A third route, 4 tiled, 
sloping path, was inaugurated in the year 2000. It reduces the total distance 
by 0.5km. More important, it bypasses the dreaded Hathi Mattha climb 
altogether. It stays almost a kilometre below Sanjhi Chhat and does not go 
higher than 5,500' at any stage. As a result the slope is extremely gentle. 

The old pilgrim route: Before the era of taxis and buses, pilgrims 
would walk (or crawl, as many still do) all the way from Jammti (or 
even before) to the Holy Bhavan. According to tradition and custom there 
were six places after Jammd where a pilgrim had to pay homage before 
reaching the holy sanctum of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji. These six places 
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These six darshans (pilgrimages), in the order that they occur after 
Jamm4, are thus: The first, four perhaps are Kol Kafidoli, Déva May? Ma. 
Charan Paduka and Ad Kwari. So far the order is clear. There is no 
unanimity on the next two darshans. Hathi Mattha, Safijhi Chhat and 
Bhairofi ji are variously considered the fifth darshan. Some say that the 
Holy Shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji is the sixth darshan, others that 
there are six darshans before the Holy Shrine. 

Bal Krishan Purohit, who has written several books on the subject, 
says that the darshans are as follows: Kol Kafidoli, Déva Mayi Ma, the 
Bhumiké temple of Katra, Charan Paduka, Ad Kwari and, finally, the holy 
Bhawan itself. Thus, different authorities have different lists. There is 
no temple at Hathi Mattha, so it cannot be a darshan. Similarly, Safijhi 
Chhat has relatively little sanctity. So, the tradition recorded by Purohit 
seems the most accurate. 

Bhairofi ji cannot come before the holy Bhawan. So, it cannot be one 
of the six halts. At best, it can be the seventh halt. 


Where to stay 
There is no dearth of accommodation, to suit every pocket, either at the 
Bhawan or at Katra. 

Where in these two places? Everywhere. Every other building has 
rooms for rent. 

At both places, and in between, there is dormitory-type 
accommodation, run by the Shrine Board, where you can stay free. 
You'll need blankets because of the cold. To get them free all you need 
to do is to pay a refundable deposit. The ones provided by the Shrine 
Board are washed regularly. 

In Jammi there is a large number of hotels, ranging from the plush to 
the inexpensive. (The cheaper ones are all in the heart of the town, between 
the General Bus Stand and the Raghunath Temple.) The Shrine Board has 
a very fancy property, the Vaishnavi Dham, right next to pene | piel 
It’s a walking distance away, even with your luggage, and has plus , 


as well as inexpensive dormitories with free bedding and blankets. 


f accommodation, and are willing 
In case you need a better class 0 A slat, 


t Katra. 
to pay a modest amount, you can book a room at Kat 
she Sanit Chhat, near the Bhawan or !n Jamma. ape bk ine 
at the Central Office of the Shrine Board at Katra. The: 


beds like elsewhere in the world. 
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However, all over the Himalayas, it is the custom at pilgrimages to 
sleep on the floor (i.e. on a mattress, sheet or blanket laid out on the 
floor), and not on raised cots/ beds. It is considered disrespectful to the 
deity of the pilgrimage to sleep on cots. 


The Shrine Board’s takeover 


In 1986 the then Governor of Jamméi and Kashmir, Mr. Jagmohan, 
authored the Vaishno Dévi Shrine Act which constituted the Sri Mata 
Vaishno Dévi Shrine Board (SMVDSB). This Board took over the 
management of the shrine from the Dharamath Trust, of which the son 
of the last Maharaja of the state was the Sole Trustee. 

The Governor is the head of the Board. For the first 12 years the 
Chief Executive Officer was Anil Goswami, a dynamic member of India’s 
highest-ranking civil service. The two undertook a spectacular 
modernisation drive. This included the construction of two first-rate 
paths to the shrine, night-lights for the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
who preferred to climb up at night (to avoid the heat of the day), and 
the introduction of internationally accepted standards of cleanliness and 
hygiene. 

As a result, by 2001 the number of pilgrims visiting the shrine had 
almost quadrupled to 50 lakh (5 million), an annual increase of more than 
20 per cent, boosting the economy of much of Jammia province. The 
growth gained further momentum in the next three years. By 2004, more 
than sixty lakh people were doing the pilgrimage every year—an incredible 
annual growth of 33 per cent. 

Such tourism as Jammii province has is almost entirely because of 
this powerful shrine—which is one of the most popular in India. 


The Holy Cave 


The Holy Cave is 98 feet long. Even if you are not superstitious or 
gullible you will be able to see the perfectly shaped head and tusk of the 
elephant-headed deity Ganésh sculpted naturally into the rock face to the 
left of the entrance to the cave. 

Anil Goswami has, in his book, “Vaishno Devi-the shrine” (pages 33 
and 34), painstakingly described each of the deities represented by the 
rock formations inside the cave, in the order in which they occur and 
their precise distance (in feet) from the entrance.! 

Briefly, these deities are the Sdrya and Chajidr dévatés—the Sun and 
Moon deities respectively; Lord Hanuman; the serpent king Shésh Nag; 
auspicious symbols (the shafkh conch, the chakr wheel, the gada club 


1. Or see pages 54-56 of Vaishno Dévi—Janam kathé tathé nau Déviyon ki anar 
kahdni by Bal Krishn Sharma. 
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The supreme trinity of the Lords Brahma, Vishnu and Mahésh come 
next, followed by goddess Parvati, the pillar worshipped by Prahlad, 
some mystical symbols, the claws of the Mother Goddess’ tiger, the 
hood of the cobra-god Shésh Nag (again), and symbols of Lord Mahésh 
and Gauri (Parvati). 

The other stones jutting out of the walls or ceiling of the Holy Cave 
represent the Lords Ganésh, Sirya, Chafidr, Siflh Raj—the lion king, 
Pashupati Nath, the hand of Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji and an icon of the 
goddess Annaparna. 

Finally, and most prominently, are the three pifidis (natural, unsculpted 
stone icons) which Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji chose to be frozen into, 
representing the three mother goddesses that She is made of. 

The fresh, cold spring water on the floor of the cave is called the 
Charan Gafiga (‘the Ganges of the Holy Feet’). Devotees collect it in 
cans to take home. This holy water flows into the bathing area below the 
cave. Devotees consider it auspicious to bathe in this water before entering 
the Holy Cave for the darshan. And this brief darshan (lit.: ‘vision’ or 
‘glimpse of the Mother Goddess’) is what these sixty lakh people come 
from distant places for. 

Timings—and duration of each darshan: The cave is open to devotees 
for twenty hours, or 72,000 seconds, a day. (The other four hours—6 
am to 8 am and 6 pm to 8 pm—are for housekeeping and arti—rituals 
that can not be shared with the public). On several weekends, and in the 
summers, the number of devotees who land up at Katra, the base camp, 
is far in excess of the 18,000 pilgrims allowed to go up to the Holy Cave 


(on a first come basis). Work that out for yourself. Each devotee thus 


has a right to a ‘darshan’ of just 4 seconds. Since four or five persons 
n bout sixteen to twenty seconds 


can be inside at a time, this works out to a 
for every group. 


The Arti | | 
The Arti [formal worship] of the Mother Goddess 1s ager aaarte! 2 
day, at sunrise and sunset, for two hours each. As saat = 
pilgrims are not allowed inside the Holy Cave for ee? e pone 
at best skim over the highlights of Anil Goswami’s mas . ly hse: 
of the rti (pages 86 to 90 of, as well as the annexure to, 
vi mate arti on 
2. The rti itself has been reproduced on pages 59 and yi i pe oat 


ac ag eeerig eam “+ Goswami’s book goes into greater detail 
y . 2 . . . 
than any other, because of his unique inst 
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The priests (pujaris) first chant the 108 names of Goddess Durga— 
whose incarnation Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji is. Their next Prayer is for 
their own purification and good health. After worshipping the earth 
(Prithvi), Sirya, Deep (the prayer lamp) and Dhoop (herbal incense) they 
take an oath (pratiggyd saitkalp) to worship the three Mother Goddesses 
represented by the three pifidis. (A pratiggyd safikalp, literally, is a firm 
resolve, a binding resolution:) 

Only the priests are allowed to remove the clothes and jewellery 
which these three pifidis wear—or even see the pifidis naked. It would 
be sacrilegious for any other person to do so. The priests need to do so 
because they have to bathe the pifidis, as well as some of the other icons 
embedded in the walls of the Holy Cave, as they chant the Swasti 
Vachnan maiitr. (Only the three main pifidis wear clothes.) The Pifidis 
are washed with the water of the Charan Gafiga, then with the five 
amrits (elixirs), namely milk, curds, ghee (clarified butter), honey and 
sugar, and then again with water. They are dried with towels, as the 
Ganapati Pijanam (prayer to Lord Ganésh) is recited. The priests then 

beg the Goddess to forgive them for their sins by reciting the Devyapradh 
KshamApan Stotram (‘verses seeking forgiveness for crimes committed’), 
as they dress the pifidis again. 

Before putting the clothes and jewellery back on the pifidis, the 
priests have to draw certain symbols (the trident, the Indian swastik(a), 
the sun and the moon) with sandalwood paste and write certain Safiskrit 
mantrs (including Om and Shri) on paper. The dressing up of the pifidis 
follows an elaborate order, as does the placing of the jewellery (which 
includes exquisite crowns, bangles and chhatters [bejewelled umbrellas/ 
canopies normally placed atop thrones]). 

During this process, tilak and sindoor (both being auspicious herbal 
pastes smeared on the foreheads of exalted humans) are applied on the 
Pifidis. Sacred lamps and herbal incenses are lit. A curtain drawn over 
them covers the pifidis and icons. The priests start singing artis in Hindi 
and Dogri, as bells and cymbals are sounded. The priests again beg the 
Goddess to forgive them their sins. 


Then, an important priest, who invariably is a descendant of Pafidit 


the mouth of the holy 


it is a sweet, a fruit, a dry fruit or a combination of these, sanctified by 
aborementioned prayers, Finally, the priests come out of the cave with 
a metal plate (thal) on which are placed the materials used during the 
prayer (puja). These materials are entirely herbal or vegetable. Prayers 
are offered at the mouth of the cave. These are prayers to Lord Ganésh, 
to the eternal flame that burns there and to the Holy Cave. Shouts of Jai 
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cate = - ee air. Charandmrit (sacred water, which has come 
rom the feet of the deity) i i : 
ee. eity) is sprinkled on the devotees assembled near 

The sacred flame (jyot) that is brought out of the holy cave is placed 
on a thdli (metal tray) and waved in front of the pilgrims. Some of them 
get to move their hands over the flame, as is the. Hifidu tradition 

This brings the arti to an end. Pilgrims, who had been stopped from 
entering the Holy Cave for the last two hours, can now start going in 
again. 

There are two ways of getting to witness the rti (formal prayer). 
Those who pay Rs.11,000 per person are allowed to go near the holy 
pindis in the cave during the Arti and stay there till the arti is over. The 
number of such pilgrims cannot exceed five at a time. 

Another one hundred to one hundred and fifty persons participate in 
a collective arti called the atkd darshan. This darshan is free but a 
priority slip has to be obtained from Katra for the privilege. 


Festivals 


The popular ‘seasons’ 


The 9-day autumn (Ashvin) navaratras and the equally long Chaitr (spring) 
navaratras are considered the most auspicious time of the year to visit 
the holy shrine. The number of pilgrims peaks during these two periods. 

Christmas and the Christian New Year have nothing to do with the 
Mother Goddess. And yet the ten or eleven day period that begins with 


the weekend before Christmas and lasts till after the New Year is another 


peak period. People want to begin the (Christian) New Year on an 


auspicious note, at the Court of the Mother. 

Summer vacations (early April to mid-July) and the Paja vacations 
(Sept/ Oct) are the other time when pilgrims arrive in very big numbers. 
Ditto for long weekends. 


The Durgé Saptshati Path _— 
The Durgé Saptshati Path is the traditional, classical prayer that 1s _ 
at Katra (and among devotees of Durga Mata everywhere) during the 
navaratras. Its name means “the 700 prayers of (the Mother mgt 
Durga.’ This is a very elaborate set of prayers in thirteen sections. he 


these 13 ‘cha ters’ are: 

“oO . ae Mother eal killed the demons Madhu ee 
(ii) How the Mother Goddess vanquished the army < 2 i asur; 
(iii) How the Mother Goddess killed the demon Mal : — _ 
(iv) An invocation to the Mother Goddess as well as Her blessings; 
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(v) A conversation between the Mother Goddess and the demon 
Chand-Mund, 
(vi) How the Mother Goddess killed the demons Dhumar and Lochan; 
(vii) How the Mother Goddess killed Chand-Mund; 
(viii) How the Mother Goddess killed the demon Raktveej; 
(ix) How the Mother Goddess killed Nishumbh, king of the demons; 
(x) How the Mother Goddess killed the demon Shumbh; 
(xi) Another invocation to the Mother Goddess; 
(xii) The teachings and instructions of Durga Mata; and 
(xiii) The Mother Goddess blesses Surat and Vaishay and promises 
that their former prosperity and peace will be restored. 


The Mother Goddess had to kill these demons because they had 
tyrannised mankind and robbed the world of its peace and prosperity. 


Modern festivals 


M.K. Ajatshatru Sifigh, the then Tourism Minister, started The Navaratra 
Festival at Katra in 1997. 

The next year I introduced an All India Devotional Songs Contest 
during the same autumn navaratras, also at Katra. The winner of the first 
prize gets a very generous cash award from the organisers (J& Tourism 
and the Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji Shrine Board). In addition, Venus 
Cassettes and Records gives the main winner a recording contract. In 
turn, mammoth audiences receive nine days of spiritual entertainment. 

The judges, invariably, are some of the most powerful men of Filmistan 
(hitherto known as Bollywood). Even more than the cash prize, it is the 
judges that attract talented singers from all over India. The singers want 
to catch the ears of these film producers in the hope of getting a break. 

Ganésh Jain, who owns Venus and is also a major film producer, 
and Vikas Mohan, who publishes one of Filmistan’s most influential trade 
journals and is also a film producer, have been with us from the very 
beginning. So have Pahlaj Nihalani, the President of the All India Motion 
Pictures and Television Programme Producers Association, Gordhan 
Tanwani, a leading film producer and Vijay Galani, who has produced 
some very successful films. 

This contest has therefore snowballed, exactly as I had hoped, into 
a major annual event. Private organisations have started adding to the 
prizes that the government and the Shrine Board award. Venus Records, 
in its generosity, sometimes produces cassettes and CDs containing songs 
sung by the winners of the minor prizes as well. 

These prize winners become sought after singers of devotional songs 

and immediately hike their professional fees for live performances. Also, 
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as | had taken pains to ensure, the contest attracts singers from all 
communities. The winners of the first prize so far include Ghulam 
Muhammad Dhansali, Paramjeet Sifigh and Reyaz Ahmed 

During the Christmas-New Year week some private parties invite 
leading singers from the entertainment industries of Delhi and Bombay 
and get them to sing popular devotional songs. 


The Yatra (Pilgrimage): Tips for pilgrims 

Climate and clothing: Even in summer it is quite cold at Safijht Chhat, 
the Bhawan (i.e. the shrine itself) and Bhairofi Ghati. By the time you 
reach Safijhi Chhat you’ll be bathed in sweat. And then suddenly a cold 
breeze will blow past you, through your sweat, possibly making you 
sneeze. You don’t want that to happen. Bringing a sweat-shirt along will 
help. 

It snows at these three places between December and February, 
sometimes in March as well. It can get very cold in October, November 
and April, too, especially if it rains. So, please bring warm clothes along 
between October and April, very warm ones during the snow months. 

You can hire canvas shoes and raincoats (wellies) at Katra. 

Taboos: The food sold (or served free) at all places between Katra 
and the Bhawan is strictly vegetarian. Liquor and meat are not sold even 
to local residents in this area. Smoking along the track will not be 
appreciated. Nor will leather belts or wallets be inside the shrine. (There 
is, of course, no question of taking shoes, leather or canvas, into the 
Holy Cave, or any other Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist or Sikh shrine in South 
Asia.) 

Donations: How does the Shrine Board manage to provide all these 
facilities free? It’s because it receives huge rentals from its various 
properties—and donations, too. Pilgrims drop money (and other valuables, 
including jewellery) into designated donation boxes near and inside the 
Holy Cave. The Shrine Board staff will give you a receipt if you need one 


for tax deductions. 


Miracles ; 
Countless miracles are attributed to the Mata, nae pagent “4 
by calling out Jai Mata Di (Punjabi-Dogr! for ‘Glory i ma age 
Once some mischievous youths are believed to have sal — 
Father’ instead. It is said that they were immediately struck by lightning. 


The fact that the number of devotees has been so by eel 
twenty five per cent a year (and that on an already very hig ase) m 


that prayers are getting answered. 
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Personally, I have grown up watching the Mata’s ardent devotees 
zoom from humble circumstances to extreme riches. Apart from friends 
of my family, the best known example is that of Gulshan Kumar, who 
grew from a street corner fruit juice vendor to India’s biggest taxpayer 
and the owner of India’s biggest recorded-music empire. His company 
carries a picture of the Mata on every single CD and cassette that it 
manufactures, and donates a certain portion of its earnings for charitable 
works in and around the Holy Shrine—including a hygienic, free kitchen 
(Gulshan da langar) for all pilgrims. 
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Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji 
The Story of the Deity’ 


MahishAsur, the demon, tyrannises the deities and angels 


Mahishasur, son of Rambh, was an extremely powerful demon. He took 
to torturing the deities and angels. The Lords Brahma and Shiv led a 
deputation of the deities to Vaikuiith, to meet Lord Vishnf. ‘Save us from 
Mahishasur,’ the deities begged him. 

Lord Vishna wanted to protect the deities from Mahishdsur. However, 
some deities had once promised that invincible demon that no man would 
be able to kill or harm him. As a result, it was very difficult to defeat 
him. 

‘Only a woman can kill Mahishasur,’ Lord Vishna concluded. 

The Lord said to the deities, ‘Mahishasur enjoys the protection of 
some deities. If you want to kill him, then all the male deities and lady 
deities will have to pool their resources and work together. Every deity 
will have to request his or her divine powers to come out and unite with 
the energies of the other deities. As a result, an All-Powerful Lady Deity 
will be born. Every single male deity and lady deity should then worship 
this All-Powerful Lady Deity. Every deity has a unique divine weapon, 
which no one else possesses. All deities should hand their weapons over 
to this new Lady Deity, so that she can go and kill Mahishasur.’ 

The deities liked Lord Vishnd’s idea and agreed to take part in the 

roject. aint 
/ "% halo then emerged from Lord Vishnd’s face. Within — 
haloes started arising from the faces of the Lords Brahma, a an 
as well as the other deities. The haloes coalesced and formed t ae ss 
into a beautiful lady. Such was the glow that scammer ee i 
it lit up the Three Worlds. The Lady’s radiance touche s 
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well. He got into a panic when it did. This gladdened the male and lady 
deities. They began to worship the All-Powerful Lady Deity, who was 
an embodiment of their own united energies. 

The deities told her about the depredations of Mahishasur and begged 
of her, ‘Please kill that demon.’ 

The All-Powerful Lady Deity then sat on a tiger, with countless 
divine weapons in her many hands. It was an awesome sight. When the 
lady and male deities saw her thus, they started bowing before her again 
and again. ‘Protect us from Mahishasur,’ they begged her. 

The Lady Deity told the other deities, ‘Give up fear. Give up all your 
worries.’ 


Vaishnavi’s early years 


The All-Powerful Lady Deity was named Trikfita when she was a child. 
Later, after some of Lord Vishnfi’s powers had become a part of her, 
she came to be known as Vaishnavi. The faith that she propagated is 
called Vaishnavism (the Vaishnav religion). The word ‘Vaishno’ is a 
colloquial form of ‘Vaishnav.’ 

Trikiita was a child prodigy. She quickly mastered the scriptures, the 
Véds, and wanted to learn even more. Soon, there were no books left 
for her to study. Her father advised her to meditate and seek the answers 
to her questions directly from the Lord. So, Trikfita went south, to 
meditate by the sea. 

There, Sri Ram told Vaishnavi, “You need to raise your spiritual level 
much higher still. For this 1 would advise you to go north to the Trikita 
mountain and meditate.’ (Some versions claim that the peak was called 
Trikata even before the Mata went there.) 

“How will I find that mountain?’ Vaishnavi asked. 

‘Go to the Manik [or Marinak] range of mountains in the north,’ Sri 
Ram replied. ‘There you will see a hill with three peaks. It is called 
Trikutaé. Each of the peaks represents a Great Divine Energy (Shakti). 
Within the hill is an exquisite cave. Cold water always flows through that 
cave. 

‘The three Great Shakti Deities will one day live there. This will 
happen in the Dwapar Age, when Sri Krishn and the Pafidavs establish 
three stone pifidis in the cave. 

‘Go to that cave and immerse yourself in prayer. You will become 
immortal there. Brave lafigir guards will be your watchmen. 

‘All humanity will throng to your shrine. They will beg you to bless 
them and grant them boons. Be good to them. Give them your blessings. 
Bestow boons upon them. If you agree to live in the Trikuta mountain, 
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it will become a major pilgrimage. You will be enormously famous. Word 
about your power and glory will spread throughout the world. Peo te will 
call you Vaishnav Dévi. Don’t get irritated by the ceaseless ae of 
people at your shrine. A bit of me lives inside every one of them 

Tf you attain the desired level, then, in the Kali Yug, in my ficanalian 
as Kalki, I will accept you as my shakti (power, energy)" 
The Mata continues \to meditate in those mountains to this day. That 
is why she is known as Adi Kufiwari or Adh Kwari, the Eternal Virgin 
She has been in that holy cave since the Trété Age, which was more than 
a million years ago. But how did she get there? 


The demon appears 


The All-Powerful Lady Deity, who is also called Jagadamba, the mother 
of the world, gathered a group of lady attendants and went over to the 
Shatshrifig Mountain. They chose the Shatshrifig because they knew that 
the demons often visited it. 

True enough, some Rakshases, who had been passing by, reported 
to Mahishdsur, ‘An extremely beautiful young lady has set up camp on 
the Shatshrifig Mountain.’ 

The deities then sent Narad, the celestial sdint, to Mahishdsur, to 
provoke him. ‘Why don’t you marry that girl?’ Narad suggested to the 
demon. ‘I have never seen anyone as good-looking as she.’ 

Mahishasur was not a very bright person. All this talk of Jagadamba’s 
beauty excited him. He said to his fellow Rakshases, ‘Will you go to that 
young lady and persuade her to be my wife?’ 

‘And what if she does not agree?’ one of the Rakshases asked. 

‘In that case, just pick her up and bring her here,’ Mahishasur 
instructed his colleagues. ‘Use force if necessary.’ 

A Rakshas emissary, accompanied by a large number of Rakshas 
soldiers, went to Jagadamba Ma and said, ‘Our leader, Mahishasur, 


wants to marry you.’ 
Jagadamba Ma replied, 
else, because I have resolve 
The emissary looked at the Rakshas 
then. I suppose we will have to convin 
Charge!” ao 
iers attacked Jagadamba Ma. 7 
ae hens pulled - some of the weapons that the deities had 


given her. A fierce battle ensued in which all the demons were ae 
When Mahishasur learnt of the death of his emissary ze ae 
his blood began to boil. He told his powerful commander in chiel, 


‘I can not marry your leader—or anyone 
d to stay unmarried all my life.’ 

soldiers and said, ‘All right, 
ce her through other means. 
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a massive army and attack that lady. We have to avenge the massacre 
of our comrades.’ 

This Rakshas force did not fare any better. The battle went on for 
a very long time. It came to an end only when the Rakshas commander 
and the last Rakshas soldier were killed. 

That was when Mahishasur stepped into the battlefield. Jagadamba 
Ma killed this powerful Rakshas, too. 

When the deities heard of Mahishasur’s death, they were overjoyed. 
They organised a grand prayer ceremony at which all of them offered 
prayers and thanksgiving to Jagadamba Ma for having delivered them 
from Mahishasur. 


Bhairofi harasses Vaishnavi 


A few thousand years later (but hundreds of thousands of years before 
today), a powerful tafitric (tafitr expert) called Gorakh Nath reached the 
place where Jammu city now is. His disciples accompanied him, There 
Gorakh heard of Vaishnavi, the great female-saint. He asked his chief 
disciple, Bhairofi Nath, to go to her ashram near Bhumika to check out 
if her legendary spiritual powers were for real. 

Bhairofi was surprised to notice that Vaishnavi always carried a bow 
and arrows, as well as a trident (¢rishul). These weapons were associated 
with warriors, not saints. He also saw a fierce tiger go in and out of her 
ashram every day. (Anil Goswami writes that it was a lion.) The tiger 
would become very gentle when in the Ashram, and its normal fierce self 
again when it left. Black-faced monkeys (/afigiirs), too, surrounded the 
lady. 

Bhairofi lusted after the saint because of her stunning physical beauty. His 
constant pestering made her decide to shift her ashram further up the mostly 
dry Trikuté mountain. The lafigdrs who followed her were thirsty. So was 
Vaishnavi. So the saint shot an arrow into the ground, and a stream—now 
known as the Ban Gafiga—came gushing out. (Ban means ‘arrow.’) 

During her uphill climb, Vaishnavi rested for a while at the place now 
known as the Charan Paduka. Half way up the hill Vaishnavi found a 
narrow and secluded cave, in which she decided to stay. (The cave is 
now called Ad Kufiwari or Adh Kwari.) Vaishnavi resumed her meditation 
and prayer in the cave, hoping that Bhairofi would not be able to find her 
there. But he did. So, to escape him, with her trident Vaishnavi bored an 
exit at the other end of the cave. The saint fled further uphill to another, 

bigger cave, which is now revered by countless millions as her Darbar 
(court) or Bhawan (mansion). 

Bhairofi had to kill some of the Mother’s faithful monkeys in order to 
get to this cave. Realising that Bhairofi was physically too strong for her 
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vie sai reeset tet an ae 
ie Bebe e th erself into Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi jf. 

us emerged had eight arms, each hand holding a 
weapon, and wore red clothes. She rushed out of the cave, astride a 
So bi ys ea pana a off with her sword. The severed 
Bhairofi Ghati. The rest of him : ws itr alg il 

neue ollapsed in front of the cave. Because 
of the spiritual powers that he had acquired during the course of his life, 
Bhairon could speak even without his head. He begged the Deity to be 
forgiven. Sri Mata Vaishno Dévi ji saw that his repentance was genuine. 
She offered to bring him back to life. 

Bhairofi said that to be killed by the Deity Herself would guarantee 
him moksh (nirvan—freedom from the circle of life and death). So, if the 
Deity would grant him a favour could She make it so that in the centuries 
to come people did not think ill of him, because, but for this one sin, 
which he was sorry for, he had been a good man all his life. 

The Deity granted Bhairofi his last wish and ordained that the pilgrimage 
to Her shrine would be considered complete only if, on their way back, 
pilgrims went to the temple of Bhairofi Nath. She also turned Bhairofi’s 
head and body into stone, so that they could be preserved forever. 

Tired of a worldly life, the Deity went into the cave and transformed 
herself, too, into stone (pindi) in order to ‘immerse herself in (prayer) 
so that she could attain (Lord) Vishna in his incarnation as Kalki in 
Kalyuga.’ (Goswami) 

There are three holy stones (pindis) inside the cave, into which the 
Deity has frozen Herself. These are her three original forms, viz. the 
Mother Deities (Mata) Maha Kali, Maha Lakshmi and Maha Saraswati. 


Shridhar discovers the shrine ; 
Pafidit Shridhar, a poor farmer, discovered the cave-shrine of Sri Mata 
Vaishno Dévi ji around the 10" century AD. He lived in a pretty village 
called Hafisali, which is a little more than a “a away from where Katra 
now is, and has the famous Bhimika temple. 

Shridhar was a devotee of Shakti. The childless beige Le 
preparing to worship the virgin goddess in ie girl-child ee 
pijan). He beseeched the Mother Deity thus, ‘Are my praye ao 
or insufficient? O Mother Deity, please tell me what 1s ian! we 
way that I pray! You know everything that happens ie cel 
do nue my Opt en 

sins and mistakes. Or.€#S : ¢ ‘ 
aa that I am not y children. And if that is 


destined to have an 
i with me?’ 
my fate, will my clan come to an end 
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The pandit began to cry. 

At the appointed hour, six little girls from the neighbourhood assembled 
for the ritual. They sat cross-legged in a row, on a sheet on the ground, 
Just then he heard the sound of ankle-bells. When he looked up, Shridhar 
saw a child whose beauty was simply divine. 

Shridhar panicked, because he had never seen that child before. Nor 
did she seem to be from his village. The halo around the girl’s face was 
like hundreds of suns put together. Her face had the innocence of a pure, 
guileless child. She wore red clothes and there were ankle-bells on her 
feet. The girl stretched her feet out and an awe-struck Shridhar began 
to wash them. 

The other little girls ate their food, took their prayer offerings and left. 
However, the divine child stayed on even after the ceremony was over. 

Before Shridhar could ask any questions, the girl said, ‘My name is 
Vaishnavi. I live across the mountain.’ Soon, the two became great 
friends. 

One day the girl vanished suddenly. This got Shridhar extremely 
worried. He stopped eating food and drinking water. He kept staring 
blankly at the empty space before him. When night came, he went to 

bed, hungry and thirsty. 

In his sleep Shridhar felt as if someone was stroking his head—as 
elders, teachers and deities sometimes affectionately do. When he opened 
his eyes he beheld Durga Mata, sitting majestically on a tiger, wearing 
stunning ornaments, holding a trident in one hand and all kinds of weapons 
in her other seven hands. 

The pafidit got up and prostrated himself before the deity. He then 
lit a lamp and worshipped the Divine Mother. However, Durgd Mata 
reprimanded him gently, ‘Why have you given up all food and water? 
How can you offer prayers while your stomach is being gnawed by 
hunger? Come, let me show you my home.’ 

Shridhar began to walk behind the deity with folded hands. They 
started climbing a mountain. In due course they reached an invisible cave. 

The floor of the cave was covered ankle-deep with the cold water 
of a spring. Shridhar crawled into the cave that, almost a thousand years 
after that event, is still narrow, damp, obliquely angled, uncomfortable, 
mildly claustrophobic and rough on the feet and hands. 

The deity then told Shridhar about how she had chosen to live in 
that cave in the form of three stones. The thought that the Mother 
Deity was standing before him in person moved Shridhar to tears. He 


bowed his head, offered prayers and knew that he had achieved the 
goal of his life. 
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When Shridhar emerged fr. r i Sees he 
san Hit His ayes, % was pnb the dark cave, the blinding light of the 
. . enough to wake him up. It was early in 
the morning. Shridhar looked out of the window of his hut i 

and realised 
that those were the red rays of the rising sun. It had only been a dream 
and yet Shridhar was extremely happy. His mind was still filled with 
images of the glorious places that he had seen in the dream. In particular. 
the picture of the Mother Deity sitting resplendent on a tiger suffused his 
heart. He was able to recall every moment of the dream distinctly. 
- Kets words that Shridhar spoke on getting up were, ‘Glory to 

For days at an end Shridhar searched the mountains, looking for the 
cave, but without success. One moment he would think that he was on 
the exact route that he had seen in the dream, and the next he would 
begin to have doubts. But whenever he thought that he had lost the way, 
flashes from the dream would come back and he would be shown the 
next segment of the path. 

Then one day, when he reached the stream now called the Pai 
Nallah, he saw a person in red clothes standing on a ledge near a waterfall 
in the Trikuta mountains. He had to climb up a steep cliff, through what 
then was a dense forest. With considerable effort and physical hardship 
he reached the ledge. Instead of finding Vaishnavi there, he discovered 
a narrow cave. It was exactly what he had seen in the dream. 

He was disappointed at not finding Vaishnavi inside either. Shridhar 
began to cry. He prayed to Shakti, the Mother Deity, to help him find 
Vaishnavi. She did. Fhe cave was filled with a divine light. Vaishnavi stood 
smiling before him, transformed into a Deity with four pairs of arms, riding 
a tiger. She told him that she, indeed, was an incarnation of Shakti. 

According to other accounts, Shridhar found the Mother Deity inside 
the cave all right, but in the form of three stone pinidis, which is the form 
in which she lives in that holy cave to this day. In this version, on finding 
the pifidis Shridhar knew that he had accomplished the goal of his life. 
He bowed before the pifidis with folded hands and offered various kinds 
of prayers. He also bathed the pifidis. ; 

* . then that the Mother Deity appeared in person and said to the 
childless Shridhar. ‘You will have four sons. This is my boon ” oe 
rhe clan thay gon wie sound ill Be muy devotees ane 2S 
centuries to come. Your descendants will always be happy and prosperous. 


Your clan will be spoken of with respect.’ 


Sharing the spoils 
From that day Shridhar took to 
morning before daybreak, even 


climbing up to the Holy Cave every 
during the snowy winters and harsh 
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monsoons, to worship the Mother. Word of Shridhar’s early morning 
disappearances, and the consequent glow on his face, spread. 

The people of that and the neighbouring villages assumed that he had 
discovered a treasure of the worldly kind. These people belonged to the 
Drora, Maniotra and Khas clans of the Thakkar caste, and the Samnotr4 
clan of the Brahmin caste. 

A group of youths representing these four clans decided to waylay 
Shridhar to force him to share his wealth with them. They beat him up 
till he fell down bleeding. Shridhar begged them not to hurt him any more 
and offered to take them to the Holy Cave. There he showed them the 
pindis by the light of torches (deences) made of the branches of pine 
(cheer) trees. The youths were impressed and paid homage to the Deity 
frozen in stone. 

The commercial instincts that have dogged almost every Indian 
pilgrimage overpowered these youths immediately—and this is recorded 
history, not legend. They realised they had chanced upon what could 
be a huge money-spinner. So, they decided to tell everyone about the 
cave, so that people from all over would go there, worship the pindis, 
and leave behind some money or other offerings, as is the Hindu 
custom. These offerings, the youths resolved, would, by turns be shared 
between the four clans that they represented. Shridhar was left out on 
the ground that being a Brahmin he should be above money and other 
worldly goods. 

Thus, once in every four days one of these four clans would receive 
all the offerings made at the Holy Cave on that day. The Hindustani/ 
Dogri word for ‘turn’ is bari. Since these clans milked the shrine turn 
by turn, they came to known as bdriddrs. Over the next one thousand 
years the members of the four clans grew considerably. Each clan sub- 
divided its ‘turn’ among its members. 

By 1986, when this system was abolished by the then Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Mr Jagmohan, the ‘turn’ of an individual member 
of one of these clans to collect the offerings could come only once in 
two or three years. The offerings made on that one day could be enough 
to ensure that that member need not work at all for a living. Indeed, one 
reason why there was little sympathy for the baridars when Mr Jagmohan 
took their goldmine away from them was because they were seen as 4 
set of idlers, used to the good life. This was true only of some of the 
baridars, whose families had not multiplied as fast as the others had. The 


ee could only manage a middle-middle class lifestyle with their 
share. 
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in 2003.), Bhavani Pustak Mahal, Katra Vaishno Dévi, Jammu 182301. 
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Vaishno Dévi—Janam kathé tathé nau Déviyo ki amar kahdni by 
Bal Krishn Sharma, Das (year not stated; this edition was probably 
printed in 2003), Bhavani Pustak Mahal, Katra Vaishno Dévi, Jammu 
182301. 
Vaishno Dévi-the Shrine (published by the SMVD Board, Katra, 300 
pages, Rs.1250, 1998) by Anil Goswami. Anil is the officer who was 
the executive head of the SMVD Board from its inception in 1986 to 
1998, making it the finest of its kind in India. The management of this 
holy pilgrimage is admired all over the nation and considered a model, 
thanks to this senior civil servant’s work. 
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Shahdra Sharief 


The most important Sufi shrine of Jammu province is Shahdra Sharief. 
Before the shrine was constructed here (around 1804), the place was a 
forest called Singh Dara or Simha Dwara or Seena Dara, all meaning ‘the 
doorstep [or house] of the lions’. Its present name means ‘the doorstep 
[or house] of the Shah,’ after the great saint. It is 34km. north of Rajouri 
town and roughly 180km. from Jammu. 

History 

Gulab Singh was a promising young officer in the army of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. He became a disciple of a Sufi saint called Syed Ghulam 
Ali Shah (‘Baba Saheb’) who had migrated from Rawalpindi to the 
Rajouri kingdom, which was then ruled by Raja Karamullah. 

When the Raja’s son, Prince Aggar Ullah Khan, was a child, Baba 
Saheb had predicted that Aggar Ullah’s reign as king would last only as 
long as he was a just ruler. On the other hand, he told Gulab that one 
day he would become a king. Aggar Ullah turned out to be a very cruel 
king. Ranjit Singh attacked Aggar Ullah’s kingdom and ordered his 
arrest. Baba Saheb is said to have given Gulab the clues that led to Aggar 
Ullah’s arrest. 

Pleased with Gulab Singh’s performance, Ranjit Singh promoted him 
to one senior rank after another till Gulab became a commander. 

In 1846, the British ceded Kashmir to Gulab in return for an indemnity 
of seventy-five lakh rupees and he became the Maharaja of Jammu and 

Kashmir. Thus both prophecies of Baba Saheb came true. 

(According to another legend, certainly incorrect, Aggar Ullah was 
the prince and later king of Poonch. However, I have been able to find 
no prince or king of Poonch by this name who might have been Baba 
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Saheb’s contemporary. On the other hand, Aggar Ullah Khan was the 
prince of Rajouri during that period, and king between 1806 and 1820. 
The Lahore Army captured him in 1820. According to most sources 
Baba Saheb died in 1804. Therefore, it is unlikely that he could have 
provided Maharaja Ranjit the said clues.) 

In 1999 alone more than twenty lakh (2 million) Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs paid homage at the shrine of Baba Ghulam Ali Shah Badshah 
in Shahdra Sharief, in the hope that God would perform similar miracles 
for them, too. Going by the stories pilgrims tell of boons granted at the 
shrine, they are obviously not disappointed. As a result, the number of 
pilgrims has been growing steadily over the years. (My wireless operator, 
a Sub Inspector who happened to be a Sikh, had six daughters in a row 
before he went to Baba Saheb’s durbar (court) to beg for a son. His 
prayer was answered and S.I. Sher Singh has been an avid devotee ever 
since.) 


The story of the saint 


Baba Saheb was a Syed of pure pedigree, being a descendant of Musa 
Kazim Mashhadi, who was from the line of Hazrat Ali. His ancestral 
village, Saidiyan Kasarvan (or Sayedan Kasran), is in the Gujjar-Khan 
tehsil of Rawalpindi district. He was born in 1145 AH (c. A.D. 1726). 
His father, Muhammad Idris Shah was an eminent sufi (mystic) of the 
Qadri order. However, Baba Saheb’s pir (spiritual master), Imam 
Bari-ul-Lateef Saheb Keki, trained him in Qadri as well as Naqshbandi 
doctrines. 

Baba Saheb was a very young boy when he performed his first 
miracle. The people of his village would pay his brother and him pin 
money. In return his brother and he would take their goats to graze. One 
day the goats ate up the crop of one of the farmers, who complained to 
Hazrat Idris Shah. When his father scolded Baba Saheb, the boy suggested 
that the farmer go back and check his fields. The farmer did so. He 
found the crop intact. 

The farmer realised that the Baba was a ‘born friend of God’. He 
told everyone about the miracle. It was then that Hazrat Abdul Qadir 
Geelani, who had founded the Qadri silsila (order), appeared before 
Imam Keki in a vision. He asked that Baba Saheb be sent to the ‘forest 
of the lions’ near Thanna Mandi in the Jammu hills to establish a free 


kitchen and propagate Islam. 


So, Baba Saheb set off from Rawalpindi in search of this ‘forest of 


lions’. His first halt was at Noorpur, where he spent two years. After 
that he spent five years at Bafidi Chechiyan, two yeals at Bandiyan, some 
time at Kalaban (near Mendhar) and ten years at Senei or Sanai (near 
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Surankote), all in the present Poonch district. Then he went to Maidana 
(also in the Surankote area), where he established his ‘akiya (seat or 
house of religion) on the banks of River Poonch. 

At Surankote he is said to have defeated a Shaivite yogi in a contest 
of spiritual powers. The people of the region were overawed by the 
news. Members of the Poonch royal family were among the many who 
sought to become the Baba’s followers. 

Rustam Khan, the king of Poonch (c.1760-87), misunderstood his 
brother (or nephew) Yahya Khan’s respect for the saint. He thought that 
Yahya was trying to use Baba Saheb to wrest the throne from him. So 
Rustam got Yahya killed. (According to another legend, Rustam, too, 
was a disciple of the Baba. After Rustam’s soldiers had sliced Yahya’s 
head off, Baba Saheb chanted, ‘Yahya, kill them!’ The headless Yahya 
is said to have killed seven soldiers before dying formally.) 

Baba Saheb was infuriated by these developments. It is said that he 
cried out, ‘I will turn Poonch upside down.’ A major earthquake began 
to take place. It subsided only after the people of Poonch begged Baba 
Saheb to be forgiven. 

In any case, Baba Saheb left Poonch. He next camped at Pataudi 
(near Duraba) and Chamrer Galli. In 1186 AH (around 1765 or 1766) he 
left for his final home, the forest where Shahdra Sharief now is. Baba 
Saheb began to clear a part of the forest to build the free kitchen he had 
been instructed to. Karamullah Khan Jaral, king of Rajouri (1765-1808), 
sent’ his army to arrest the Baba for felling trees illegally. When the 
soldiers reached the forest they were so filled with awe for the Baba’s 
Spiritual powers that they refused to act against him. 
Meanwhile, Karamullah launched an attack on neighbouring Poonch, 
in an attempt to conquer it. Baba Saheb got to know of this. He advised 
the king to consult him before proceeding to Poonch. The king ignored 
the saint’s message, 

Karamullah fell terribly ill a few days after this. None of his doctors 
peed him. The king knew that he was being punished for having 
hae she pine So he asked his Rajput wife, Bansi Maeli, to 80 
homait' t8 Bata act se Ing got well and went to the khanqah to pay 

- 1€ got a small house constructed for the Baba 


and also made a grant of considerable land for the saint to set up a shrine. 


In turn, Baba Saheb went to Rajouri and stayed with the king. The 
room in which he would meditate 


‘ was later named the Tasbeeh-khana 
(‘the room of the rosary’), obviously after Baba Saheb’s rosary. The 
Jaral kings thereafter used this room only for meditation. 
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According to A.R. Kardar it was Gulab Singh, then probably a Raja, 
who gave Baba Saheb ‘the territory around Shahdra Sahrief as a fief. 
However, this would have been after 1820, and perhaps a posthumous 
grant. In any case, Gulab Singh certainly helped develop the shrine and 
exempted the estate of all taxes. (Scholar K.D. Maini says that it was 
Raja Karamullah who had endowed the shrine with a large estate. This 
seems more likely. Maini puts the area granted at 25,000 kanals—a little 
more than 3,300 acres.) 

Baba Saheb died at Shahdra Sharief, perhaps in 1804. He got a tomb 
constructed for himself during his own lifetime. He appeared in the 
dream of a mason in Multan (West Punjab) and asked him to reach 
Shahdra. There are several towns called Shahdra in North India and what 
is now Pakistan. The mason landed up at a Shahdra in West Punjab 
before being guided to the forest of lions. 

Sheikh Abdullah developed the present shrine, and the iandscaping 
around it, in 1982. Between then and 1985, he and his successor as Chief 
Minister, G.M. Shah, allotted Rs.3 crore (30 million) for the shrine, from 
the funds of the Auqaf. The Tourism department has built guest houses 
and other facilities, some of them when I was the departments 
administrative head. 


Miracles associated with the shrine 


Aggar Ullah Khan became the king of Rajouri around 1806. As we have 
noted before, Aggar Ullah was a cruel man. Baba Saheb came to Aggar 
Ullah’s mother in a dream. He told her that Aggar Ullah would lose his 
throne—indeed, the Jaral dynasty would come to an end—if Aggar Ullah 
continued to torture his subjects. Aggar Ullah ignored the warning. 

In 1808, civil unrest started in Rajouri, as predicted,. The kingdom 
was ripe for the plucking. Eleven years later that’s precisely what happened. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore annexed Rajouri. 


The shrine 

The shrine is located within a low pass. The mountains surrounding it 
are Mannuwala Nikka in the east, Paglan-alli and Kopra in the west, and 
Sirhi and Jannu Chmarer Galli in the north. A small stream flows towards 


the shrine. The present shrine has been constructed in the Kashmiri style, 


with little of Multani architecture in its exterior. A Mughal-style garden, 
constructed in the late 20" century, has been built on the slope that leads 
to the shrine. 

The Jangar (free kitchen) established by Baba S 
between four and ten thousand pilgrims a day. 


aheb now feeds 
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The evergreen tree: There is a legendary tree, called Sada Bahar (lit.: 
evergreen), near the shrine. It bears fruit throughout the year. Its fruit 
does not rot with age. It can be stored for years without refrigeration, 

North Indians and Pakistanis have this fixation for male children, 
(Remember my friend S.I. Sher Singh?) So, couples come to the shrine 
and pluck two and a half leaves from this tree. They roll the leaves into 
ten tiny balls. The husband and wife each eat five of these balls. It is said 
that this, coupled with prayers at the shrine, guarantees them a baby boy. 

According to a legend the Baba was once getting food cooked for 
his langar. One of the twigs in the stove refused to burn, because it was 
either green or wet. Instead it emitted foul smoke. So the Baba pulled it 
out of the fire and planted it in the shrine’s compound. He told the twig, 
‘Stay here and be green for ever.’ 

Others say that the tree has grown from a sapling that Baba Saheb 
had brought with him. 


Getting to the shrine 


The shrine of Baba Ghulam Shah is 34 kilometres north of Rajouri town 
and 4km. from Thanna Mandi. The Rattan Peer peak (8,300') towers 
above the shrine. All around the shrine are tall mountains and forests, 
meadows, springs and streams. 

You can go to the shrine by bus from Rajouri. Or you can hire a taxi 
from Jammu or Rajouri. Since the mid-1990s, the most popular mode of 
transport has been the Tata Sumo taxi, which accepts individual passengers 
as well. 

This author’s failed dream: Kabir Zaminzad says that the dargah 
{shrine] of ‘Baba Ghulam Ali Shah is one of the biggest and most popular 
shrines in the entire state... Indeed, it is said to be the dargah with the 
highest revenue in the state.’ Kardar calls it ‘the most significant [shrine] 
in the state.’ And yet the shrine draws pilgrims only from J&K and its 
neighbouring states. 

As Tourism Secretary | decided to launch a campaign to popularise 
the shrine outside the state, especially in Bangladesh, the people of which 
country mostly belong to the same spiritual orders as Baba Saheb. | 
consulted the leading clerics of Shahdra Sharief and Rajouri before 
launching the campaign. They loved the idea. (Apparently one of them 
did not, but he didn’t say so then, perhaps because he felt outnumbered.) 

I requested Mr. Kardar’s Anjuman-i-Minhaj to help me. In 1993, the 
Anjuman sent gawwals (singers of religious songs) over from Delhi to 
perform at the shrine: free. They proved popular enough for me to feel 
encouraged to go ahead with my dream of making Shahdra Sharief the 
capital of religious qawwalis (songs) for all of South Asia. 
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In 1998, I commissioned a leading Sufi poet from Delhi to write a 
qawwali dedicated to Baba Saheb (and another qawwali dedicated to Peer 
Baba Budhan Ali Shah of Jammu). Both qawwalis had the desired effect: 
they drew crowds and, more importantly, the media. I tried to form a 
sufi circuit that started from Jammu, the ‘railhead,’ and culminated at 
Shahdra Sharief. (The circuit began at Peer Baba Satwari in Jammu City, 
went to Balley Bagh in Akhnoor [Jammu district] and Saif Miran Saheb 
in Poonch and ended at Shahdra Sharief.) 

Once a month, for three consecutive months, I got qawwals over 
from Delhi, because this tradition is absent in the state. The idea was to 
have qawwalis once a month for eleven months, and a grand all-South 
Asia final on the occasion of the annual Urs: with all the publicity that 
this would have brought. Pilgrims at Shahdra Sharief (and devotees at 
Satwari in Jammu City) loved the qawwalis. Cash offerings at the two 
shrines multiplied each time that we held qawwalis there. 

However, one prominent person at Shahdra started opposing the 
idea, saying that religious songs were prohibited. (In that case, are all the 
Sabri, Chishti and Warsi religious singers of Pakistan and India wrong? 
The gentleman should have clarified that his particular order frowned on 
such singing.) 

However, I gave up. I was spending good money from my 
department’s limited budget trying to popularise the shrine in North India 
and Bangladesh. If the shrine’s well-wishers thought that the Anjuman 
and I were doing something that was not necessary then why did we 
want to thrust these scrupulously devout songs, and substantial Tourism 


Department funds? 
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Sikhism in Poofich-Rajouri (and Kashmir) 


According to legends, the first Sikh missionaries came to Poofich during 
the era of Guru Nanak Dev ji (1469-1539), the founder of the Sikh 
religion. Bhai Man Sifigh was the first Brahmin of the area to convert to 
Sikhism. He belonged to Pathohar (now in Pakistani Punjab) but migrated 
to the Sudh Nutti tehsil (sub-district) of Poofich in A.D. 1535.! 

Gurd Arjan Dév ji (1581-1606), was the fifth Gurai of Sikhism. He sent 
Bhai Madho Sodhi to Kashmir and Poofich. Guru Hargobiiid Sifigh ji (1595- 
1646 AD) was the sixth guru. His visit to the state (in A.D. 1620 or 1644) 
is a historical fact. He travelled through Poofich and Rajouri. 

Some people believe that the tenth guru, Gobifid Sifigh ji (A.D. 1666- 
1708) and Safit Bhai Phéra (or Phéru) Sifigh (1693-1768 Bikrami) had 
visited Kashmir. Bhai Phéru Sifigh certainly came to Poofich. He was a 
missionary whom Guru Gobifid Sifigh ji had sent to the state of Jamma 
and Kashmir (and to what later became the North West Frontier Province) 
to spread the message of Sikhism. 

Bhai (or Safit Baba) Punjab Singh (1672-1736) and Bhai Rocha Sifigh 
(1688-1803) were perhaps the most effective in winning converts to 
Sikhism. They had received amrit (sacred water) from Guru Gobifid 
Sifigh ji at Malwa and Damdama Saheb respectively. Bhai Punjab Sifigh 
took over from Bhai Phéru Sifigh in A.D. 1711. His seat (dérd) was 
Chattar Kalas, which, in 1736, he passed on to Bhai Rocha Sifigh, whose 
own seat was at Rawlakot. 

Luminaries of the Nangali Saheb gurudwara who helped consolidate 
the faith were Thakur Saft Bhai Méla Sifigh (1783-1854), Saft Bhal 
Manna Sifigh (1791-1870), Saft Bhai Mafigal Sifigh Dutt (1844-77), 

Mahafit Rattan Sifigh Sadan (1828-1889), Saft Bhai Autar Sifigh (1865- 
92), Mahafit Rattan Sifigh Modi (1816-1901), Safit Bhai Maur Sifigh 
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(1878-1919), Safit Bhai Mafigal Sifigh (1880-1947) and Mahafit (or Saifit 
Bhai) Bachhittar Sifigh (1918-1991), Safit Bhai Majijit Sifigh Mahajit 
Mohan Sifigh SGdan and Bhai Phéra Sifigh,! 

Bhai Méla Sifigh succeeded Bhai Rocha Sifigh in 1803 and later set 
up his seat at Safitpura Nangali Saheb, near Poofich. During much of the 
saint’s lifetime the Punjab was ruled by its greatest emperor, Maharaja 
Rafijit Sifigh, whose nominee Raja Gulab Sifigh governed Jamma on his 
behalf. It is said that when Bhai Méla died, the Maharaja and the Raja 
gave his seat to Saiit Bhai Manna Sifigh. The problem with this version 
is that while there is no doubt that Bhai Manna Sifigh took over in 1854 
or that Bhai Méla Sifigh had died earlier that year, Maharaja Rafijit Sifigh 
could not possibly have been around to preside over the succession 
because he had died in 1839. 


Na(n)gali Saheb 


Na(n)gali Saheb: (pron.: na-ga-li or nan-ga-li) This is one of the most 
important gurudwaras of the state and among the oldest in the world. It 
has been built in the cradle of a wooded hill on the left bank of the 
Drung(a)li Nallah, some six kilometres from Poofich town and 240km. 
from Jammi city. It was established in 1810 by Thakur Sant Bhai Mela 
Sifigh ji who halted here ‘when he was on his way to conquer Kashmir.’ 
(The quote is from a government publication.) 

The problem with this account is that the Punjab empire’s first 
success in battle in Kashmir was in 1814. It was only by 1819 that 
Punjab managed to control the entire Valley. Maharaja Rafijit Sifigh almost 
certainly visited the gurudwara in 1814 and is said to have been overawed 
by what he saw. The gurudwara had been in existence for a while by 
then. I am, therefore, inclined to agree with accounts that it was built in 
1803 but had nothing to do with the Sikhs’ conquest of Kashmir. 

According to yet another view, this déra (seat of religion) was 
founded by Bhai Punjab Sifigh and Bhai Rocha Sifigh."" In that case it 
would have been established well before 1803. 

In any case Maharaja Rafijit Sifigh granted a large agricultural estate 
to the gurudwara, so that the produce of that land would pay for its 
upkeep. A few years later, in 1823, he ordered that the gurudwara would 
receive the revenues of four villages. 

The official website of Poofich 
original building was completely burnt 
tribesmen.’ Mahafit Bachitar Sifigh ji, 
figures of the state in the twentieth century, spearheaded oe moNs ss 
reconstruct the gurudwara. He also re-established the gurudwara's lafigar 


(community kitchen), which serves free food to everyone who visits 
Nangali Saheb. 


district says, ‘During 1947 [the] 
by the Pakistan supported attacking 
one of the greatest Sikh religious 
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Attendances peak on Sundays partly because that is the Sikh tradition 
and partly because of out of town visitors. The most important annual 
celebration is on Baisakhi (13 or 14 April), and the day before it. 


Gurudwara Chhati Padshahi Bafigla Saheb, Rajouri 

Guru Hargobifid Sifigh ji was the sixth guru of Sikhism. In the volume 
about ‘Kashmir’ we have gone into some detail as to why Gurd Hargobifid 
ji felt the urge to go to Kashmir. Briefly, while he was in Amritsar, he got 
the feeling that a devotee in Kashmir was thinking of him and trying to 
contact him. He knew that he had to go to Kashmir. So he left Amritsar 
for Lahore, and then Poofich-Rajouri, which were on the route to Kashmir. 

The great guru camped at the place where the Gurudwara Chhati 
Padshahi Bafigla Saheb of Rajouri was later built in honour of that visit. 
That he was headed for Kashmir is not in doubt. The only question is 
whether he was travelling in the company of the Mughal Emperor Jehafigir, 
as the legend would have it. 

The Gurudwara was expanded somewhat after 1947, under the leadership 
of Sardar Thakur Sifigh and Bhai Jagannath. Then, in 1964, an army engineer 
from the Punjab, Sardar Tara Sifigh, drew up the blueprint for a new 
gurudwara. He happened to be posted in Rajouri at the time. Masons and 
carpenters were brought over from Punjab for the construction. 

The first phase of the proposed complex has been completed and 
consists of a four-storey gurudwara, with fifteen rooms for pilgrims, and 
a large Diwan Hall. The Shri Hargobifid Sahib Ji Institute of Education 
was inaugurated in April 2000. An eight-room traditional school (pathshdla) 
came next. 

There is a fairly large gathering of Sikhs and Hifidus every Sunday 
morning. The birth anniversary of Guru Hargobifid ji Maharaj is the main 
annual function. 

There are seventeen Sikh families in Rajourt town and a few Sikh 


families in villages Saranoo, Bathiini, Mera, Sawni, Gurdhanbala and 
Sadhyal, Dehriafi-Tralla, Chityari. 
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Wildlife 


Snakes: Several species of snake that infest the kandi (semi-arid) belt of 
Jamma-Kathua are poisonous. The Samba krait is, arguably, the most 
poisonous snake in India. Snakes are worshipped in this belt to a much 
greater degree than in other Hindu areas. Surely there is a connection. 


Parks and sanctuaries 


It is advisable to wear khaki, green or camouflage in all sanctuaries and 
national parks. Please do not disturb the animals with loud noises, radios/ 
music systems, motorboats, diesel generators and the like. (I am thought 
of as a Luddite, an enemy of progress, because of my refusal to allow 
motorboats at many tourist destinations.) Please don’t leave behind non- 
biodegradable garbage. Flash photography can irritate some animals into 
violence, and scare others needlessly. 
National parks are a ‘higher’ category than sanctuaries. 


National Park 
The Kishtwar High Altitude National Park 33°20'-34°00°N, 75°40'- 
76°10°E. Area: 400 sq. km./ 42,500ha. (According to a conservative 
estimate, the area of the park is only 310 sq. km.) 

Bacha (1986)' called Kishtwar ‘arguably the most important cls- 
Himalayan area in [Jamma and Kashmir] on account of its fairly large 
size and diverse mammalian fauna, including a number of rare and 
endangered species.’ Till 1948, forest contractors would mow rn wl 
trees for logs. The government brought in some checks after that. e 
area was declared a national park in February 1981, and deforestation 
more or less came to an end. 

The Government of India has in 
national snow leopard reserves of the country. 


cluded Kishtwar among the seven 
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Location: The park is 40km north-east of Kishtwar town, district 
Doda. The Rinnay River is in the north, the Kibar Nallah (stream) catchment 
is in the south, the Marwa River in the west, and the main divide of the 
Great Himalayas in the east. 

What is good about this park is its topography which varies widely 
between medium and high altitudes (i.e. from 1,700m above the sea to 
4,800m.), as well as the vegetation which, too, varies accordingly. 

Climate: The monsoon hardly ever reaches Kishtwar. There is some 
precipitation in March-April and July-August—when a raincoat would be 
needed. The park receives an average of around 760mm. of rainfall in a 
year. Snow mainly falls in December and January. In those months it is 
very difficult to travel to the park because of the snow. Mean maximum 
and minimum temperatures recorded at Sirshi by Kurt (1976)! and 
Bacha (1986) were 13°C and -7°C in January and 35°C and 11°C in 
July. Therefore, please dress accordingly. Except for July, there is a nip 
in the air even in summer. 

Flora: Bacha mentions thirteen types of vegetation. 

In the region between 1,700 and 2,400m we can expect to find 
pristine groves of cedar and blue pine, and moist temperate deciduous 
forests, especially horse chestnut (Aesculus indica), walnut (Juglans regia), 
maple (Acer spp.), poplar (Populus ciliata), hazel (Corylus cornuta), bird 
cherry (Padus cornuta), ash (Fraxinus cornuta) and yew (Taxus 
wallichiana). 

Between 2,400m and 3,000m we will find silver fir (Abies pindrow) 
and spruce (Picea wallichiana), interspersed with cedar (Cedrus déodara) 
and blue pine (Pinus griffithii). The expensive chilgozé nut (Pinus P. 
gerardiana) grows in a few patches in the Dachan Range. 

The sub-alpine zone lies between 3,000m and 3,700m. (which is the 
tree line). Here we find silver fir and birch (Betula utilis) forests together 
with birch-rhododendron (Rhododendron campanulatum) scrub. 

There are some alpine pastures above the tree line. 

Other trees that grow in the area are Pinus wallichiana, Quercus 
Spp., and Ulmus spp. The main shrubs are Parrotiopsis jacquemontiana, 
Viburnum spp., Desmodium tiliaefolium and Rosa spp. The major herbs 
include Primula spp., Brachypodium spp., Anemone spp., Dipsacus mitis 
and Artemisia vulgaris. 

Fauna: The fourteen or fifteen species of large mammals that live in 
this park include the musk deer and Himalayan bears, black as well as 
brown. Kishtwér has more brown bears than elsewhere in the Himalayas. 

The more populous species are: brown bear (Ursus arctos), bharal 
(Pseudois nayaur), wild boar (Sus scrofa), Himalayan musk deer (Moschus 
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chrysogaster), goral, a few hanguls (Cervus elaphus hanglu), ibex (Capra 
ibex sibirica), langur, leopard (Panthera pardus), snow leopard (P. uncia), 
perhaps the markhor (Capra falconeriare), Indian muntjac (Muntiacus 
muntjac), serow (Capricornis sumatraensis) and the Himalayan tahr 
(Hemitragus jemlahicus). 

The Himalayan Tahr: Phylum: Chordata; Order: Artiodactyla; Family: 
Bovidae; Genus: Hemitragus; Size: Length: 90-140 cm., Weight: Male 73 
kg., female: 36 kg. 

In addition, there are fifty species of birds. 

Bacha listed twenty-eight species of birds including the koklass 
(Pucrasia macrolopha), Himalayan monal (Lophophorus impejanus) and 
pheasants. The Himalayan jungle crow, griffon vulture, bearded vulture, 
golden oriole, paradise flycatcher, white-cheeked bulbul and Indian mynah 
have also been reported, though not as frequently. The Himalayan 
snowcock (Tetraogallus himalayensis) and western tragopan (Tragopan 
melanocephalus) probably also come visiting. 

Best viewing season: Mammals: September to March; Birds: March 
to May. 

Where to stay: There is a two-bedroom hut in the sanctuary in which 
people camp for the night. At nearby Ikhala and Sirshi Forest there are 
rest houses. 

How to get there: (See also the chapter about Doda/ Kishtwar.) 
Kishtwar is around 250km. from Jamma town. For visitors to the Park, 
there is a road up to Ikhala. However, buses ply only so far as Plamer 
(20 km. north of Kishtwar). 


Biosphere Reserves 
(This is the category that ranks after ‘National Parks’.) There are no 
biosphere reserves in Jammfi province. 


Wildlife sanctuaries 
The Jasrota Wildlife Sanctuary: (63km. from the Jamma Railway 
station.) Area: 10.04sq. km. Location: district Kathua. This sanctuary is 
located, between 336 and 520 metres above the sea, on the right bank 
of River Ujh, north of village Jasrota. The then Maharaja of Jamma & 
Kashmir declared it a Game Reserve under the provisions of the Old 
Game Act of 1942. 
Flora: The area is famous for its bamboo plantations. Broad leaved 
species that grow here include Acacia Catechu A.Arabica, Dalbergia 
Sissoo and Lannea Grandis. The main shrubs are Lantana camara, Carisa 


spinarum and Dodonea ‘Visacosa. 
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Fauna: Among the mammals found here are the cheetal (axis deer), 
the barking deer, jackal, wild boar and rhesus monkey. The cheetal is the 
main animal of the sanctuary. Snakes are common. Sometimes leopards 
have been sighted. 

Porcupines are also encountered. 

Avifauna: The migratory and resident birds that visit or live in Jasrota 
include the pheasant, peafowl, red jungle fowl and jungle bush quail. 
Species found less frequently include the green pigeon, blue rock pigeon, 
black partridge, woodpecker, waterfowl and babbler. During the 
monsoons, the Ujh barrage attracts a number of water birds including the 
mallard, pintail, gadwall, common teal, widgeon and common pochard. 

The viewing season: Mammals: September to March. Birds: March 
to May. 

(There is a longer entry about Jasrota in the chapter on ‘Kathua’) 

Climate: Jasrota, like, say, Delhi, is very hot in summer and fairly 
cold in winter. The average annual rainfall is 1000 mm. 

Contact person: The Wildlife Warden, Kathua. 

How to get there: If you are driving up from the Punjab, Haryana, 
Delhi or beyond, you can turn right from the highway almost sixty 
kilometres before Jammi.. If you are coming up by train, you can get off 
at the Kathua (Gobind Sar) railway station and then take a taxi or bus 
to the sanctuary, which is 65km. from the Jamm{ airport. 

The Nandni Wildlife Sanctuary: Area: 33.72sq. km. Location: 26 
km. from Jamm( town, in the direction of Katra/Srinagar. This is a pine 
forest right on the National Highway. Established: 1981. 

Fauna: There are some eight mammal species in the area, including 
the leopard, wild boar, rhesus monkey, goral and grey lafigir. 

Avifauna: The birds found here are the Indian mynah, blue rock 
pigeon, peafowl, red jungle fowl, chir pheasant and chakor. Pheasants 
are the predominant bird variety. 

Best viewing: Mammals: September to March. Birds: March to May. 

Climate: At any given time of the year Nandni is three or four degrees 
colder than Jamma or Delhi. That’s because it is at a higher altitude, has 
a decent forest cover and, above all, is not very sunny. 

How to get there: Everyone who has ever driven up to Katra or 
Srinagar has passed through Nandni. It is 26 km from the Jamma 
airport, 28 km. from the Jammd railway station and, from the opposite 
direction, 274 km from Srinagar. 

For reservations contact the Regional Wildlife Warden (Jammi Region); 
near Hotel Jammd Ashok, Mafida (Ramnagar). 
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The Ramnagar Wildlife Sanctuary: This sprawling sanctuary is 
better known in Jamma town as the Ramnagar Rakh (pron: ruckh). A 
rakh is a grass-reserve, which is what this place used to be. It has been 
upgraded since. It is located in the catchment area of the Kar Nallah 
(rivulet) of River Tawi. Established: 1981. 

Area: 31.5sq. km. (or 12.9sq. km., depending on how much of the 
Jamm(i city forest one counts as part of the sanctuary). Altitude: Between 
430 and 611 metres above m.s.l. Temperatures inside the sanctuary are 
always two or three degrees lower than in the rest of the town. 

Location: Theoretically, the sanctuary is 6km. from Jammu town. In 
fact it is just beyond the Raj Bhawan, Jamma, on the National Highway 
itself. Its main entrance is from behind the Janipura neighbourhood in the 
western part of the town. 

Zoo: There is a small zoo to get to which you should take the BC 
Road (part of the National Highway) in the direction of Hotel Ashok, 
Jammféi (i.e. in the direction of Katra). Just before the hotel is a lane on 
the left, which leads to the zoo. 

The wildlife: There are eight mammal species in this sanctuary, 
including nilgai, fox, wild boar, monkey, jackal, rhesus monkey and the 
barking deer. 

There are also 15 species of bird, including the pheasant and jungle 
fowl. Hobby hunters used to kill wild boar on Sunday mornings. Not 
much is left of that species now. 

There normally are two male and two female leopards in the zoo. 
Theirs is the most popular enclosure. One of these pairs was brought 
from Rajouri and the other from Ramnagar (Udhampur). 

Five nilgais were brought to the sanctuary on its creation. By 1997 
their population had swelled to eight. 

In 1983, a Deer Park was created here. Barking deer, nilgais, Sambars 


and pea-owls have been successfully bred in the park. In 1997, the park 
had eight barking deer. In 1984, eight spotted deer had been brought here 
32 spotted deer in the sanctuary. 


from Mysore. By 1997, there were ‘ . 
The bears in the sanctuary have been brought from Doda and Mansar. 
Yousuf Ganaie, Natrang, the Srinagar Correspondent of All India 

Radio wrote around the year 2003, ‘Sometime back a tiger appeared in 

this forest and killed a few deer and a neelgai. The deer killed by the tiger 


were from the small zoo maintained by the Wildlife department at one 


end of the sanctuary. It was last year that the department fenced almost 
half the length of this sanctuary, making its interior safer and relatively 


less accessible to the trespassers. The Gujjars and Balen ee 
accompany the sheep, ruthlessly cut the branches of the trees for tee ing 
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their herds. I saw a few Bakerwals trying to damage the fence in their 
attempt to cross.’ : 

Avifauna: Every September several migratory birds including mallards 
come over from the colder parts of Europe for the four-month winter. 
Peacocks have been brought here from Miran Saheb. Not all birds from 
outside have done as well at Ramnagar, though. Few migratory birds 
brought over from Srinagar have survived. The sanctuary also plays host 
to the Indian mynah, blue rock pigeon, peafowl, red jungle fowl, jungle 
crow, golden oriole and white cheeked bulbul. 

The sanctuary has a small pond in which ducks swim. Sometimes 
the resident mongoose eats the ducks up. 

Animals given to the army: The Indian Army runs little sanctuaries 
at nearby Miran Saheb and Ratnu Chak. The Ramnagar authorities have 
donated animals to these sanctuaries. In turn, in 1994, the 12 Engineers 
Regiment of the Army gave some chinkaras (gazelles) to Ramnagar . 

Accommodation: It is possible to stay inside the sanctuary in a 
cottage that has two bedrooms. For reservations: Regional Wildlife Warden, 
near Hotel Jammia Ashok, Jammd. The said hotel is somewhat pricey, 
but is very close to the sanctuary. 

Best viewing season: Birds: March to May. Mammals: September to 
March. 

The Surinsar-Mansar Wildlife Sanctuary: Around 60km from 
Jammi town. (See ‘Mansar’ in the chapter on ‘Udhampur’ and ‘Surinsar’ 
in the chapter on ‘Jammi’ district. The two lakes are several miles apart. 
However, they are part of the same forest continuum.) Area: 97.82 sq. 
km. (Conservative estimate: 39.58sq. km) Established: 1981. 

Eight species of mammal and fifteen of bird live in this sanctuary for 

at least a part of the year. 
; Flora: The mixed-scrub forest consists mainly of broad-leaved species 
interspersed with stands of Pinus gerardiana. Common broad-leaved 
species are Acacia spp., Mallotus phillipensis, dalbergia sissii, ficus religiosa 
and bahunia variegata. 


Fauna: The eight species mentioned include goral, wild boar, barking 
deer and leopard. 

Avifauna: Species found here include the black partridge, red jungle 
fowl, peafowl, grey partridge, green pigeon, blue rock pigeon and rufus 
turtle dove. 

Best viewing: The Wildlife Department recommends: Mammal viewing: 
September to March. Bird viewing: March to May. 

However, my personal experience is that migratory birds, by the 

thousand, visit between late October and early April. Some species of 
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duck stay on even in April. Tortoises and several kinds of fish dwell in 
the Mansar Lake. Fishing is taboo for religious reasons. In 1983 the 
government created a Deer Park here. 

Climate: Somewhat colder than Delhi or Jammi at any given time. 

How to get there: The sanctuary is 58km from Jamma airport and 
56km. from the Jammi railway station. If you are coming up from Delhi 
by train, you could possibly get off at the Samba railway station (if your 
train halts there) and then take a taxi or bus up to the sanctuary. 


Wildlife in Kathua district 


The Kathua wildlife division has an area of 467.27sq.km. The forests of 
Kathua are home to 178 species of plants, 10 species of wild animals, 
71 bird species and several species of snakes and lizards. The trees that 
grow most commonly in Kathua are bamboo, chir (pine), khair and some 
broad leaved species. Khair grows in the semi-arid hills—especially in 
Basohli and Billawar—and yields kat-thd, an edible wood used in pan, a 
Central Indian ‘dessert.’ 

The Billawar Forest Division has an area of 642.47sq.km. the majestic 
déodar grows in Lohai Malhar and Banni. Elsewhere, the most common 
trees are chir, oak, kail, khair and some broad leaved species. 

Kathua plays host to the sarus as well. This migratory bird—which 
is a crane—spends some time in the district. Twentyfour such birds 
were counted in the district in 1999. 
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Flora, Fauna and Sacred Groves 


Some Sacred Groves of Jammi 


From Jammi to Kerala there is a tradition of planting groves around 
temples. In Jammi and some neighbouring areas, especially the Pufijab 
(Indian as well as Pakistani), rural Muslim shrines normally consist of 
raised graves without roofs or walls. Groves are grown around them as 
well. 

Like Kashmir’s Tsrar (Chrar) é Sharief, these groves promote 
ecological awareness. Religious taboos make sure that no one injures 
green trees. 

Bhallo Baba went into a samddhi, together with his mother. Before 
doing so he decreed that the mangoes of that grove should not be sold 
but used only in religious ceremonies. At the Shiv ji temple (Purmandal), 
too, trees are felled only for religious ceremonies such as weddings and 
cremations. 

Scary legends ensure that these taboos are enforced. 

Apparently, a Gujjar once lopped the leaves of the sacred tree at Peer 
Baba (Keuli, Billawar), and fed them to his camels. It is said that all the 
camels that ate the leaves died. As a result no one dares pluck leaves 
from that holy tree anymore. 

A huge branch of the main tree at Peer Baba (Bafidral Khurd) broke 
off during a storm and was sold, The vehicle in which the branch was 
being carted away got jammed. Devotees got the message. They carried 
the branch back to the spot where it had fallen. 

The entry about ‘Nagbani’ in the chapter about ‘Jammd district’ 
records a similar incident, which, too, had contained a divine warning. 
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At Bua Dév (Changran), Raja Mandleek (Mandal), Gargal Peer Baba 
(Billawar), Kalka Mata (Meen), Raal Dévata (Godan), Nag-Dévata 
(Surinsar), Bua Dati (Paloura), the Kalyanpur Temple and the Uttarbehni 
Shiv Temple people make sure that no living tree is hurt. They use only 
dead or decaying wood. Even the lopping of leaves and branches is 
taboo. 


Jammiai district 


Bhallo Baba (Akhnoor-Mathwar road) (5 bighas) Flora: Mango, jamun, 
banyan, Lannea, karafigal, berry, toona, Dodonea, Carissa and Justicia 
adhatoda. Fauna: Squirrel, pigeon, monkey, mongoose, treepie, drongo, 
bush cat, snakes and insects. 

A dispute once arose between some Rajput and Karkyal youths about 
the ownership of a mango tree. Bhallo Baba asked his friend Bagra to 
mediate. Bagra requested Baba to guard the tree, which was laden with 
fruit, while he was away. When the Baba returned from his bath he 
caught some Karkyals stealing mangoes from the tree. The Baba told 
them to fix each mango back on the very branch that it had been plucked 
from. The youths said that this was not possible. So, the Baba went into 
prayer and miraculously restored all the mangoes to where they had 
come from. 

Bhallo Baba was probably a cowherd. 

Every year a fair and a grand prayer are organised at this shrine on 
Basafit Pafichami, the spring festival. 

Nag Dévata (NAgbani, on the Jammu-Marh Road) (10-12 acres) 
Flora: Mangifera, Albizia, Eriobotrya, Nerium, Ficus, Bauhinia, Cassie, 
Melia, Murraya, Carissa, Butea and Woodfordia. 

Fauna: Squirrels, snakes, mongoose, birds and insects. 

A great Nag Mafithan (churning of snakes) took place in the universe 
a while after its Creation. It is said that one snake was left for Sri Krishn, 
the deity, at this grove. (See also ‘Jammd district.’) 

Nag-Dévata (Surinsar) (0.5 acres) Flora: Phoenix sylvestris, 
Dalbergia sisso, Grewia, optiva, Carissa opaca, Lantana, Ficus racemosa, 
Caryopteris odorata, Barleria cristata and hydrophytes. 

Fauna: Duck, grebe, kingfisher, treepie, drongo, myna 

There is a Narsingh Dev ji (Narsimh) temple nearby. 

Bhairh Dévata (15 km from Nagrota) (2 acres of village common 
land) Flora: Acacia modesta, Mallotus phillipensis, Acacia catechu, Butea 
monosperma, Justicia adhatoda, Carissa opaca and Murraya koenigil. 
Fauna: Macaca mulatta, Gallus gallus, Streptopelia orientalis, Dendrocitta 
vagabunda, Herpestes edwardsii, Tor putitora and other water animals. 


h and starling. 
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There is a medieval temple in the grove. Hindus and some Muslim 
communities hold it in equal reverence. 

Shivji temple (Purmandal. 20 km from Kalu Chak on the Jammy— 
Pathankot Highway) (2,750 acres. Exactly one-half of this land belongs 
to the Forest Department.) Flora: Aegle marmelos, Bombax ceiba, Albizia 
lebbeck, Syzygium cuminii, Ficus religiosa, F. bengalensis, Ficus palmata, 
Woodfordia fruticosa, Murraya koenigii, Capparis sepiaria, Datura 
saaveolens, Lannea coromandelica and Acacia nilotica. Fauna: Birds, 
insects and small mammals. 

Véni (or Bani) Dutt built this temple in the late 18" or early 19% 
century—if not several thousand years before, as the legend claims. 


Kathua district 


Uttarbehni Shiv Temple (Billawar) (2 acres) Flora: Shisham (sissoo), 
Banyan, Bill, berry, Khair, Phulai, Siris, Barenkar, Ganeera, Ohi, Kakoa 
and Simbal. Fauna: Birds, insects and small mammals. 

Peer Baba (Mandal, Billawar) Muslims as well as Hifidus revere 
Peer Baba. Flora: The late 18"/ early 19" century Ficus bengalensis 
(banyan) tree here is considered particularly sacred. Fauna: Birds and 
insects. 

Peer Baba (Kéuli, Billawar) Flora: There is a banyan tree in this 
grove that is said to have been planted around A.D. 1500. Fauna: Barbets, 
Starlings, rosy pastors and green pigeons come to this tree. 

Raja Mandleek (Mandal, Billawar) Flora: There are around three 
hundred berry, Aamla and Kaam trees. Fauna: Birds, insects and small 
animals. 

Baba Suryal (Katwalat, Shama Talab, Billawar) Flora: A Ficus 
racemosa (Rumbal) tree planted in the late 19" century grows here. 
Fauna: Birds and insects. 

The shrine is said to miraculously cure people with snakebites. 
Kalka Mata (Meen, Billawar) Flora: Mango and Phulai trees planted 
in the late 19" century grow here. Fauna: Birds and insects. 

Peer Baba (Bajfidral Khurd, Billawar) Flora: A jamun tree planted 
in the 1850s grows here. Fauna: Birds and insects visit the tree. 

Gargal Peer Baba (Billawar) Flora: Many of these berry and Kakoa 
trees were planted in the 1940s. Fauna: Birds and insects. 

Raal Dévata (Godan, Billawar) Flora: There are around a hundred 
Dodonea viscosa, Ziziphus nummularia, Adhatoda vasica and Capparis 


seplaria trees and bushes. Fauna: Dove, parrot, drongo, mongoose, 
snakes and insects. 


<x 
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Bua Dati (Palour4, Billawar) (4 acres) Flora: Toon, Kakoa, Dhraink, 
Kikkar, Rajain, Rehaar, Phulai, banyan, Bala, Barankar, Hedma, berry, 
Siris, mango, Raster, Dhamman, Tut, Sarpenkh and Kali Barenkar. 

Baba Kailakh Nath Temple (Thathar, Ban Talab, Billawar) (18.6 
acres) Flora: Banyan, Mitragyna, Kakoa, Kikkar, Tahli Lannea, Mimosa, 
karafigal, Dhamman, Khair, Garna, berry and Rehaar. Fauna: Birds: 
Batér (quail), partridge, Grey Hornbill, tilyar, oriole, barbet and parakeet. 
Land animals: Mongoose, squirrels and snakes. 

This is the shrine of the guardian deity of the Seth Brahmins. Women 
bathe under Kaam trees (Mitragynacparvic folia) here. A large banyan 
tree once toppled over and fell on a wall, where it now rests. However, 
it is still green, which miracle is attributed to the Baba. 

Baba Kailakh Nath is one of Vasuki Nag’s sons and a brother of 
Bhairh Dévata. 

Bua Dév, Changran (Kathua—Nagri Road) (2.5 acres) Flora: Date 
palm, banyan, Kamilla, Rumbal, Garna, Azeratum (Neela Phulnu), ferns, 
Barenkar, Simbal, Tahli, Tunu, jamun and Aamla.. Fauna: Marsh birds 
and insects. 

Rajputs, Brahmins and some Muslim groups revere the deity. 

Kalyanpur Temple (Tarna) (3 acres) Flora: There are around 250 
mango trees and a hundred phagwara, kamilla, Tooni, Aamla and Amrood 

guava) trees. Fauna: Insects and birds. 

Shiv ji Temple (Airwan, Kathua—Panduri Road) (30 acres) Flora: 
Nerium, Mallotus, Ficus, peach, Dhraink, Siris, Kaimbal, karafigal, 
Bauhinia, Daronkal, Vasuti, Dhud Bana, Garna, Bans, Saru, Safeda and 
Subabool. Fauna: Mongoose, snakes and almost thirty species of birds. 
The jungle cat, fox and jackal have also been reported. 

Mata Bala Sundari (Nagri Parole) (12 acres) Flora: There are 

- some three hundred mango, banyan, jamun, Rumbal, Safeda, Tahli, Sirin, 
Panjfulli, Garna, Barenkar and berry trees. Fauna: Barbet, Rosy Pastor, 
starling, cuckoo, treepie, drongo and insects. 

This is said to be a 10" century A.D. shrine. 

Radha-Krishn temple (Kishanpur, 3 km. from Billawar) (1 acre) 
Flora: There are around fifty mango, guava, mulberry, aie peach, 
Garna, Daronkal, Dhaii, Dhraink, jamun, Flacaurtia and Ficus ees. 
trees. The grove also has some very old banyan and berry trees. Fauna: 
Birds and insects. A rivulet flows through the area, which kingfishers, 
wagtails and lapwings often visit. 

Shiv Temple (Tilla, 2 km. from B 
are around two hundred and fifty mango, 
Kainth, Aamla, Tunu, karajigal, Simbal, Champ, 


illawar) (3 acres) Flora: There 
date palm, Kakoa, berry, 
Palaah, Darounkal, Basuti, 
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Raal, Kareer, Bedda, Rumbal, Dhraink and Khair trees. The Panj phulli 
weed is a major menace. Fauna: Birds: The treepie, drongo, barbet, 
green pigeon and cuckoo can often be seen in the early morning. 


Udhampur district 
Nag Dévata (Mansar) (1 acre) Flora: Nelumbo nucifera, Phragmites, 
Typha, Ipomoea, mango, Polygonum glabrum, tooné ciliata, Buddleja, 
Terminalia and Salix. 

Fauna: Turtle, terrapin, moorhen, kingfisher, grebe, mallard and 
cormorant. 

In the 1970s a strange, saucer-shaped coelenterate, later named 
Mansariella lecustris, was discovered in the lake near the temple. 

The legend of the lake, and its twin, Surinsar, has been recorded in 
detail in the chapter about ‘Udhampur’ district and a variant in the 
caption of the photographs of these lakes: 


Doda district 

K4li Nag (Sungli, Bhaderwah) Flora: The Vasuki (or Basuki or Basak) 
Nag is said to have rested under the Fraxinus hookeriana (Sinnu) tree that 
still grows here, after Garud, the gigantic eagle, chased him out of 
Kashmir. The great Nag is said to have left a tuft of hair under a rock 
here. (The snake king finally settled at Vaskund.) 


Rajouri district 
Shahdra Sharief (2.5 acres) Flora: A citrus tree, some oaks and an 


Oriental plane tree grow here. Fauna: Birds and insects. (See also ‘The 
evergreen tree’ in the chapter on ‘Shahdra Sharief.’) 


Algae 
Algae found in Jamm(i province include: 

1. Chara braunii: Mansar-Surinsar Lakes 
Chara benthamii: Mansar-Suninsar Lakes 
Chara contraria: Kufijwani,Tikri stream 
Chara corallina: Mansar-Surinsar 
Chara brachypus: Kahna Chak Pond 
Chara fragilis: Mansar-Surinsar 
Chara vulgaris: Tawi River, Billawar, Kufijwani, Gandhi Nagar 
Chara zeylanica: Kufijwani, Tikri stream 
.___Lychnothamnus barbatus: Surinsar lake 
10. Nitella acuminata: Gadhigarh stream 
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11. Nitella hyaline: Surnisar-Mansar 
12. Nitella mirabilis: Surinsar 
13. Nitella mucronata: Surinsar lake 


The Fauna Of Jammu Province 


(Animals in Schedule I are the most endangered, while those in Schedule 
IV are in the safest category of conservation. Schedules II and III come 
in between.) 


Mammals 

Found almost everywhere 
Schedule I: Common Leopard Panthera pardus,; Leopard Cat Felis 
bengalensis 

Schedule II: Jungle Cat Felis chaus; Jackal Canis aureus; Common 
fox Vulpes bengalensis, Rhesus monkey Macaca multta. 

Schedule IV: Common Indian hare Lepus nigriculis;' Mangoose 
Herpestes edwardsi. 

Schedule V: Common fruit bat Rousettus leschenaulti. 


Found in the higher altitudes 
Schedule I: Brown bear Ursus urctos; Wolf Canis lupus; Himalayan lynx 
Felis lynx isabellina; Ibex Capra ibex; Markhor Capra falconeri; Musk 
deer Moschus moschifreus. 

Schedule II: Common langur Presbytis entalus; Himalayan black bear 
Selenarctos thibetanus; Wild dog Cuon alpinus; Marten Marten fania 
intermedia; Red fox Vulpus vulpus. 


In the Kishtwar area 

Schedule I: Snow Leopard Panthera uncia (at higher altitudes only); 
Kashmir stag Cervus elaphus hangul; Himalayan thar Hemitragus 
Jemlahicus. 


In the subtropical area 
Schedule I: Goral Goral nemorhaedus; Pea fowl Pavo cristetus. Schedule 
nicolor; Wild boar 


Ill: Barking deer Muntiacus muntjak; Sambar Cervus u 
Sus scrofa; Hog deer Axis porcinus. 

Schedule IV: Indian Porcupine Hystrix indica. 
Jasrota Wildlife Sanctuary (Kathua) 
Schedule III: Spotted deer Axis axis. 


The plains of Jammu region 
Schedule Ill: Nilgai Boselaphus tragocamelus. 
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Birds 
Recorded from different areas of Jammu region 


Schedule I: Black partridge Francolinus francolinus; Common swallow 
Hirundo rustica; Common teal Anascrecea crecea; Large carmorant 
Phalacrocorax carbo niger; Little cormorant Palacrocorax niger; Monal 
pheasant Lephophorus impejanus; Paradise flycatcher Terpsiphone paradisi: 
Pea fowl Pavo cri; Purple Moorhen Porphyris porphyrio; Western tragopan 
Tragopan. (Rup Lal Bharti, the Chief Wildlife Warden of the state, adds, 
‘Pheasants are monal, kalig and jungle fowl. All three are found in 
Jammii province.) 

Schedule IV: Bar headed goose Anser indicus; Blue rock pigeon Columba 
livia; Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis; Cattle egret Bubulcus ibis; Common coot 
Fulica atra; Common myna Acridotheres tristis; Common rose finch 
Carpodacus erythrinus; Common shrike Lanius sp.; Cuckoo Eudynamys 
scolopacea; Gadwal Anas strepera; Green bee-eater Merops orientalis; 
Grey heron Ardea cinerea; Grey partridge Francolinus pondicerianus; 
Hoopoe Upupa epops; House sparrow Passer domesticus; Indian pipit 
Anthus sp.; Indian pond heron Ardeola grayii; Indian robin; Erithacus sp.; 
Indian roller Coracias sp.; Indian Treepie Dendrocitta vagabunda; Jungle 
crow Corvus macrorhynchos; Jungle owlet Glaucidium raidatum; Kalij 
pheasant Lophura leucomelana; Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis; Lapwing 
Vanellus indicus; Little brown dove Streptopelia seneglanensis; Little grebe 
Tachybaptus; Magpie Robin Copsychus saularis; Northern shoveler Anas 
clypeata; Owl Bubo sp.; Pariah Kite Milvus migrans; Pied bush chat 
Saxicola capratta; Porcupine Hystrix indica; Purple heron Ardea purpurea; 
Purple sunbird Nectrina asiatica; Red jungle fowl Gallus gallus; Red 
vented bulbul Pycnonotus cafer; Ring dove Streptopelia sp.; Rose-ringed 
parakeet Psittacula krameri; Ruddy shelduck Tadorna ferruginea; Rufus 
turtle dove Streptopelia sp.; Scarlet minivet Pericrocotus flammeus; Spotted 
dove Streptopelia chinensis; Tit Parus sp.; Vulture Gyps sp.; Water hen 
Gallinula chloropus; Weaver bird Ploceus philippinus; White browed fantail 
flycatcher Rhipiduri aurela; White cheeked bulbul Pycnonotus leucogenys, 


Woodpecker Piciodes dinopium; Babbler Turdoides caudatus; and Black 
drongo Dicrurus adsimilis, 


Reptiles 
Found in the sub-tropics and plains of Jammu 
Schedule I: Python Python molurus. 


Schedule II: Chameleon Chameleo calcaratus; Cobra Naja naja 


Monitor lizard Varanus bengalensis; Spiny-tailed Lizard Uromastix 
hardwickii. 
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Schedule III: Krait Bangarus sp.; Pit Viper Agkristodon himalayanus; 
Russel’s Viper Viper russelli. 


Fish 
Found in the Mansar & Surinsar Lakes 
Traditional species: Channa punctatus; Rasbora rasbora; Punctius 
conchonius; Danio rerio; Esomus daurica. 
Introduced by the government: Cyprinus carpio communis; Cyprinus 
carpio specularis. 
Turtles 


Found in the Mansar & Surinsar Lakes 


Lessemis punctata; Trionyx gangeticus.! 


1. This chapter is based on research papers prepared by pa Le wae 
Government of Jammda and Kashmir. Mr Rup Lal Bharti, . ee diy sent me 
and his staff, especially Dr M. Mansoor and Aroosa Ali very kindly 


copies of the papers. 
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The Rivers of Jammt 


i UEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERNEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


The Tawi 


The river originates mainly at the Kaplas Kund in the Bhaderwah area. 
From there it descends to Sudh Mahadev. After that, from Chenaini to 
Udhampur, it runs along National Highway 1A. At Udhampur it turns 
south and heads towards Jinganu. It then goes through low hills and 
turns north-west to reach Jandrah. It proceeds to Nagrota and then to 
Jammi. It enters Pakistén at 30°45’N 74°38’E. 

Asaf Mahmud, who has explored the Tawi in some detail, observes, 
‘Surprisingly, some rivulets and seasonal nallahs in this region, which are 
in no manner related as tributaries of the Tawi, carry its name.’ 

Rafting: The first known run of the river for adventure purposes 
was conducted in June 1991. Mahmud, who was the captain of the 
team, reports, ‘The river was explored in an inflatable canoe from the 
Sidrah Bridge, on [the Jammd bypass] to Tawi Bridge in [the] city. The 
run of 6-7 [nautical kilometres] was completed in one hour. The Sea 
Eagle 340 used for the first time was quite comfortable in riding the 
waves, without shipping water. 

‘The river in this section is a classic drop and then long pools. The 
drops have some interesting standing waves, few upto 100 metres long. 
The river is [said to have a] “ferocious” flow during rains in its catchment 
areas and flood conditions in monsoons. In the winter the water just 
trickles. 

‘At this time of exploration, the discharge of the water made the 
river a mild grade of I and II. As stated by the natives [sic] this situation 
remains almost constant for several months. Under the conditions 
mentioned above, the river can be used for imparting basic training in 

kayaking and raft handling. 
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‘Small ponds formed by oozing water in the depressions away from 
mainstream in the river bed can be used for elementary paddling techniques. 

‘Low volume rotational moulded PVC kayaks with complete gear 
would be suitable for this operation. Adventure rafts will have the tendency 
to get grounded with rated tonnage aboard.’ 


The Chenab 


The Bara Lacha pass (4,891m; Himachal Pradésh/ HP) has the best claim 
to being the origin of the glacier-fed, perennial Chenab. Actually two 
rivulets originate there: the Chafidr, which flows down south, and the 
Bhaga, that goes north. 

A motorable road runs along the river from Khoksar to Tandi/ Tindi 
(HP). (Manali is 26 km. further south.) In all, there are 107 kilometres 
of road near the river during its sojourn in HP. 

In J&K there are motorable roads near the river in the stretches 
between Atholi and Malhori, Peerah and Ramban, and Kauthan and Jauriafi. 
There are pony tracks along the other stretches. As everyone who has 
travelled on the Jamm@-Srinagar National Highway knows, the road. is 
often one or two hundred feet above the Chenab. 

The Chafidr and the Bhaga join to form the Chafidrabhaga. Tandi 
(2,825m.) claims to be the point where this union takes place. So does 
Bhandarkot (Doda district). The word ‘Chandrabhaga’ later contracts to 
become ‘Chenab’. This happens when it joins River Marau at Bhandarkot. 
(Hence Tandi’s claim is correct.) 

The ancients knew the river as Asikni. 

Doda is enormously rich in forests. Contractors fell trees and float 
them on the Chenab, which carries the timber downstream. This timber 
is a hazard that river rafters must take into account. 

The river then travels to Réasi, where it has been dammed at Salal 
for a hydro-electric project. As a result, a 30 km. reservoir has been 
created upstream. In September 1992, there was enormous rainfall at and 
above the Salal dam. Massive quantities of timber had accumulated in the 
reservoir. The timber had to be removed from the dam immediately or 
the dam might have burst. — 

Had that happened, Jammt and Akhnoor would have 3 ne 
considerable damage but downstream Pakistan would have Lae “6 “ 
completely. The dam was saved, but the timber piled up at es cme 
Akhnoor bridge and, a few hours later, wiped out that sturdy, stately 
structure. 

The ice-cold Ranbir Canal branches 
and irrigates Jamma district. The river 


off from the Chenab near Akhnoor 
then enters pakistan and Pakistan 
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occupied Kashmir. It has the same place in the folklore and literature of 
the sub-continent that perhaps the Teesta has in the Befigals. Sohni and 
Mahiwél, ill-fated lovers much-mourned in Punjabi literature, had drowned 
in the Chenab near Gujrat (a district of W. Punjab, now in Pakistan). 

Rafting: The first known attempt to run the Chendéb was made in 
1985 by an American team in kayaks. They were successful, as was a 
Delhi-Kashmir team in rafts and K-Is in 1988. However, another raft 
expedition, also in the 1980s, failed. 

River rafters will naturally keep in mind that the level of the Chenab 
varies wildly with the season. The waters rise and therefore flow speedily 
in summer. But in the process they conceal countless boulders below the 
surface and create deep troughs and what Asaf Mahmud calls ‘long 
surging waves.’ In winter there is much less water in the river. The 
same boulders rise above the river and rafters have to navigate their way 
around them. During the monsoons the river is, naturally, in spate. 
However, since the Indian territory that it flows through is almost entirely 
on a slope, it causes relatively little damage here. 

The stretch above Ramban, as well as the segment above Salal, is 
dangerous for rafting purposes. However, as Asaf notes, ‘The section 
between Salél and Talwara Bridge below [Rédsi] appears to promise 
good prospects for rafting and kayaking operations.’ 

There are several stretches throughout the course of the river that 
local people have traditionally plied their country boats on. 


The Ranbir Canal 


Water is drawn for this canal from the left bank of River Chenab near 
the Akhnoor Bridge (32°54' N, 74°45' E), almost 35km. from Jamma 
town. This fast-flowing water remains chilly even at the peak of the 
Jamma summer. The canal mainly runs along the Jammd-Akhnoor road. 
It goes underground for two brief stretches and has to be carried over 
troughs by aqueducts. There are several bridges over the canal, some for 
pedestrians and others for vehicles as well. It crosses River Tawi and 
has been named after Maharaja Ranbir Sifigh (1857-1885). 

Rafing: It is felt that kayaking might be possible, but not all through 
the year because water levels vary considerably. 


The Ravi 


River Ravi constitutes the boundary between Jamma & Kashmir and 
Himachal Pradésh (and briefly between J&K and the Punjab). Its name 
derives from the Sanskrit Iravati. Some local people still call it the Rawati. 
Its other ancient Indian name is Sutudri. The Greeks knew it as the 
Hydraotes. From start to finish the river is about 1,018 km. (630 miles) 
long. 
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The Gazetteer notes, ‘The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter 
season, but the bed is full of quicksands.’ 

Of all the towns and villages of J&K, Basohli has the most special 
relationship with the river. Till the early 1980s there used to be a makeshift 
ropeway between Basohli and the opposite bank (in HP). A trolley hooked 
to the rope was used to move materials and, sometimes, men. Daring 
Basohliites would swim across the river (minimum discharge: 2,700 
cubic feet), balancing themselves on ‘cushions’ made of inflated sheepskin. 
The huge reservoir formed by the Thein Dam has changed all that. Now 
the easiest way to go across is by ferry. 

The Ravi merges with the Chenab. 
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Trekking in Jammti 


Most of the high mountain peaks in the state, and some of the highest 
in the world, are in the Kishtwar sub-division of Doda. (See the last three 
pages of this chapter.) Jammu province offers treks ranging from the 
advanced to the very easy. 

In most of the treks given below, the name of the night-halt for 
the day has been mentioned immediately after the number of the day 
(e.g. ‘Day 3’ Jammu). Distances have been indicated after the name 
of most night halts. All distances are from the previous night-halt. In 
some cases distances have been expressed in terms of hours of 
trekking required to reach the night halt. After that there might be 
some details of how to get to that day’s night halt from the previous 
night halt. 

Most altitudes mentioned are approximate. 

Please do not expect to find any kind of commercial accommodation 
at any of the night halts during your treks. Take your own tents and 
sleeping bags along. School authorities sometimes allow trekkers to 
camp in their schools, free. However, this is always a favour and never 
a right. Only schools on rarely frequented routes indulge trekkers thus. 
We have tried to mention all kinds of possible places to stay at: including 
panchayat ghars (the offices of village councils) and rest houses meant 
for touring government servants. Please note that these were not built 
for trekkers, though sometimes they allow trekkers to stay. Wherever 
distances have been given in both kilometre and hours, it means that the 

kilometres are only an informed guess. The hours are more likely to be 
accurate. 
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Doda 


Treks out of Kishtwar 


Kishtwar is 230km. from Jammu and 290km. from Srinagar. 

To the Brammah peaks and back to Kishtwar (7 days): This trek 
leads up to some of the world’s highest peaks. Day i): (Night halt: 
Akhala.) Drive from~Kishtwar town (1,580m.) to Pulmar, 16km. away. 
Pulmar is a famous village with a history going back several centuries. 
It is just ahead of Dadpath. The track follows River Marau upstream. 
Patimhal is another 5km. away. It is as far as you can go by jeep or bus. 
The trek begins here. A 10km. trek through a forest, along the ridge, will 
take you to Akhala (1,800m.) Day ii):(17km. to Sounder, 2,575m.) 
Sounder is a beautiful little village. Day iii): (16km. to base camp.) A trail 
upstream along the Kibar Nallah will lead you to the glacier. The peak 
called Brammah’s Wife is 5,279m. high and is at 33-31°N, 76-04°E. 
Brammah I is 6,416m./ 21,050' high and at 33-28°N, 76-06°E. It is on 
the divide of the Kibar Nallah. The ‘Flat Top’ (6,100m.) is at 33-27°N, 
76-02°E. You can return to the base camp by the evening. Day iv): 
(Night halt: Again at the base camp.) During the day, explore around as 
suggested for Day iii) Days v-vii) Return to Kishtwar the way you came. 

Kishtwar-Henzil/ Warwan: You can do this 70km. trek in three to five 
days. On Day 1 you start from Kishtwar. You can choose night halts 
depending on how much you can do in a day. Let us assume a five-day trek. 
in that case the night halts would be thus: Day i): Bhandar Kot (12km.), Day 
ii): Patimhal (15km.), Day iii): Sounder (16km.), Day iv): Sirshi (15km.) 
and, finally, travelling through Ramgal, Day v): Henzil (12km.). 

Kishtwar-Magarkot(e) (65km. in four days): Day i): (Night halt: 
Keshwan.) From the Kishtwar plateau you will walk on level land to 
Panchal. You will then cross to Dari Badan near the Chenab gorge. From 
there you will go uphill to Keshwan, 


is 15km. from Kishtwar town. Day ii): ) 
Keshwan the ascent will sometimes be quite 


15 km.): The first ten kilometres © a 
Zilant Gali pass (10,105') on the Kankni Sharu fe vee Seientie 
j ‘cht halt. You could spen 

descent to Gujraru, the nig ah ae 


school. There are shops to buy foodstuffs : ‘ 2 
Magarkote.) You will walk through the Paristan (“land of the angels") 
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part of the Pogal-Paristan valley till you get to Kunchi. After that there 
is a ‘jeepable’ road to Magarkote. 

Magarkote is on the Jammu-Srinagar National Highway. Because it 
is so easy to reach Magarkote (by bus or taxi), most people prefer to 
begin the trek from Magarkote. In that case you can simply reverse the 
order given above. 

Kishtwar-Padar-Killar (HP): Suggested route: Kishtwar, Dool (4 
km.), Galhar (15 km.), Shantoo (10 km.), Atholi-Ishtyari (4 km.), Killar. 

Kishtwar-Sarthal: This is a short, 13 km. trek, which you can do 
in a few hours. Suggested route: Kishtwar, Shalimar, Galigarh, Sarthal. 

Kishtwar-Synthan: An 85 km. trek. The highest point en route is 
at c.12,450'. Leave Kishtwar on Day one. You can travel from here to 
Bhaderwah on foot or, preferably, by bus/ jeep. From Bhaderwah you can 
trek to Synthan, with the following halts: Dedpath, Mughal Maidan, 
Chhatroo, Chungam and, finally, Synthan. 

Magarkote-Kishtwar (65 km in 4 days): Magarkote is on the national 
highway between Jammu and Srinagar. It is 169km. from Jammu and 

125km. from Srinagar. Please see the ‘Kishtwar-Magarkot trek above 
and reverse the directions. 

You start from Magarkote. Night halts are as follows: i): (15km. to 
Guraru) ii): (15km. to Gorkhan) iii): (20km. to Keshwan) iv): (15km. 
to Kishtwar) Buses are available at Kishtwar. 


Jammu to Kashmir 


Kishtwar-Daksum (Kashmir): This is a four-day, 41km. trek. You start 
from Kishtwar. Night halts are Day i): Mughal Maidan (8km. from 
Kishtwar), Day ii): Chhatroo (9km.) and Day iii): the Synthan Pass 
(8km.). On the fourth day you reach Daksum (16km.), in the Anantnag 
district of Kashmir. 


Pahalgam-Kishtwar: See ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ in the ‘Kashmir’ 
volume. 


Jammu to Ladakh 


Kishtwar-Padam (Zanskar): A seven-day trek. The highest point en 
route is Bhuswas (c.17,000'). You leave Kishtwar. Night halts are Day 
i): Shasho, Day ii); Atholi, Day iii): Matsal, Day iv): Bhuswas, Day v): 
Ratrat and Day vi): Ating. On the seventh day you will reach Padam. 

(See also ‘Trekking’ in ‘Ladakh’ for other routes between Padam 
and Kishtwar.) 

Kishtwar-Panikhar (Kargil, Ladakh): 162km. in 12 days. The night 
halts are: Day i): Pulmar (1,650m., 16km from Kishtwar). You can even 


eS 
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ast to Pulmar, Day ii): Akhala/ Ekhala (1,800m./ 5940’; 10km), which 

as a Forest Rest House; Day iii): Sound » a ‘ 
which ill nder (2,575m.; 17km.), to reach 
you will trek through a forest and along a ridge; , ; 
« 7 aia. t ge; Day iv): Henzil 

(3000m./ 5,940'; 16km.), which is famous for its flowers: Day v): 
(11km./ six hours from Henzil), Day vi): Inshan Cisiem. at vy): ‘ana 
Henzil to Inshan is mostly on flat land along River Marws a Hoth 
: P ates ah. Inshan itself 
is a meadow with the said river running through; Day vii): Sukhnai (16 
km.): It is a gentle uphill climb to Sukhnai; a Forest Rest House is 
novaila Dies as is a camping site. There is a police station in the village; Day 
Paes wig Dh eRe BADEN Ceara vom Mme oe 
; * War allah Point (13km.) From Humpet you 
will first trek along the Kanital Nallah. Then, at Baziran, you will cross 
the nallah to go over to its right bank. Some of the trek will be a 
potentially slippery and, thus, somewhat risky walk over a glacier; Day 
x): Lonvilad Gali (11km.) (also spelt Lovinad). To reach Eanvilad Gali 
you will have to trek upstream along the Kanital Nallah. The camping site 
is at the base of the Gali (pass); Day xi): Chalong (6km.): You will first 
climb up to the Lonvilad Gali (4,600m.) and then come down along (and 
over) a glacier to reach the head of the Chalong nallah; Day xii): Panikhar 
(16km.): The trek to Panikhar is downhill, along the Chalong Nallah (also 

spelt Chilong). 

You can take a bus from Panikhar north to Kargil and from there to 
Leh/ Srinagar. 

Or you might want to stay on in Panikhar to trek to other places. Or 
you can take a bus from there to Zanskar, which is in the south. 

Possible detours from this route: (a) From close to Sounder, there 
is a 16km. path that leads to the base camp for the Brammah (Brahma) 
peaks. (b): From close to Yurdu, there is a path that leads east to the Nun 
Kun peaks. (c): From Inshan one can g0 to Lehinwan, after crossing the 
Margan pass (4,210m./ 13,893’) (d): You can go to the Bobgang Gali 
from the point where the Kanital Nallah meets the Kanital Nar. (e): You 
can go to the Rangmarg Pass from a point 4km. to the left of the Kanital 
Nar. 

Alternative: On the tenth day, 
you could go from there to Donara instea 
and Chalong, and possibly save a day. Here is how: 

Day x) (Donara, 9 hours.): Start walking from the Kanital Nallah. 
You will see a well-worn trail. Walk on this track till you get to the last 
Bakerwal (shepherd) hut. Now cross over to the right side of the terminal 
moraine and walk along it. After a while, the track will start climbing up 
boulders and rocks. Then, after you have walked for an hour or so, the 
track will start going down the rocks. You will reach the floor of a glacial 


when you leave the Kanital Nallah, 
d of going to the Lonvilad Gali 
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valley. After that you will have to go up a gentle slope through the heart 
of a glacier. You will get to the Bhoktal Pass. After you cross the pass 
it will be downhill all the way to Donara. All this would have taken you 
around 9 hours of trekking. Donara is the recommended night halt. 

Day xi) (Panikhar, 3 hours.): You will find an oft-trodden path on 
the left side of the valley. Follow it. Soon you will be able to see the Nun 
peak. After a while the trekking trail will widen into a ‘jeepable road’. In 
all it will take around three hours to reach Panikhar. 

(Please see the chapter on ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ for two possible 
treks from Pahalgam [Kashmir] to Panikhar. Both cover much the same 
ground as above.) 

Yurdu-Rangdum gompa (5 days; 65 km.): To get to Yurdu on 
foot, see Days i-v of the ‘Kishtwar-Panikhar’ trek. 

Day vi) (10km. to Tatta Pani/ Takowain): Start from Yurdu. Take 

the path that runs more or less along the Rin Nai stream, which is a 
major tributary of the Warwan/ Marusuda river. Plan on camping in tents 
on the customary camping ground. Day vii): (10km. to Toshipura): 
Once again you will travel along the Rin Nai. The gradient is comfortable 
and easy. You will pass through the picturesque, wooded Malwan village. 
Day viii): (1Skm. to Mandik Sar); There will be a sharp uphill climb 
along the Krash Nai, a tributary of the Rin Nai. There is a decent 
camping ground. Days ix and x): (30km. to the Rangdum gompa): You 
will mostly have to go uphill on the Great Himalayan Range. The long 
stretch across the Fariabad Glacier, in particular, is difficult. 


Treks out of Bhaderwah 


Bhaderwah town is 80km. from Batote (which is the place on the National 
Highway from which a road branches of towards Doda, Kishtwar and 
Bhaderwah). 

Bhaderwah-Bhalessa-Thathri: It’s an eight-kilometre bus ride from 
Bhaderwah to Satringal. Thereafter it is a 55km. trek to Thathri, in four 
days. Day i) (Padri Gali, 15km.): The trek to the beautiful Padri Gali 
(c.10,000") meadow begins with a gentle climb for the first ten kilometres. 
After windblown Khanni Top (PWD inspection hut nearby) there is @ 
steep ascent. At night you will have to camp in tents. Bhaderwah will 
now be in the north-west and Langerah valley in the south-east. (Detour: 
From here you can trek to Chamba in HP.) The cowherd Gujjars camp 
here. Therefore, milk and butter are plentiful in the summers. Day ii) 
(Bhal Padri, 10 km.): Wooded mountains surround this meadow (10,600') 
and a stream passes through it. Once again you will have to camp in 
tents. Day iii) (Kalotran, 15 km.): A sharp descent leads to a pass that 
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has gentle slopes. In the U-shaped, ‘glaciated’ Kalotran valley (Bhalessa), 
you can camp in tents or, if the school authorities permit, at the high 
school. Day iv) (Karra, 15km.): Today’s leisurely trek is through a 
forest. From Karra you can travel to Thathri, and thence to Jammu, by 
bus. 

Bhaderwah-Bhalessa: You can take a bus to Satringal for the first 
8km. The trek after that covers 108km. in six days. Day i): (Padri Gali, 
15km. See ‘Day 1’ of the ‘Bhaderwah-Bhalessa-Thathri’ trek.) Day ii): 
The 20km. trek to Langerah and Kundi Murai alternates between the 
steep and the moderate. The path passes through a forest of conifers. A 
Forest Rest House is available, as are shops with provisions. Day iii): 
(Gangul, 13km.): Today’s is a steep, uphill trek, through dense forests. 
There’s a fine, designated camping site. Day iv): (Kalotran valley 
(Bhalessa), 20km.): The first four kilometres consist of a sharp climb to 
Chihlo di Gali. The next sixteen kilometres are mostly downhill, sometimes 
sharply so. Day v): (Night halt: Jai): From Kalotran you will go up a 
steep hill to Kanti Dhar. After that the descent to the coniferous Jai 
(pron. ja-ee) valley is gradual. Day vi): (Bhaderwah town, 15km.): The 
trek passes through picturesque Chinta. 

Bhaderwah-Patni Top: (See ‘Trekking in Udhampur’ in this chapter 
and reverse the directions.) 


Rajouri 

Many of the peaks in the Pir Panjal range are between 15,290' and 
16,000', and are virgin. Treks in Rajouri district are special because the 
Rajouri-Poonch belt abounds in major mountain passes. Rajouri is also a 
lake district of sorts. It has several lakes that can only be reached on 
foot, because they are located in the remoter mountains, at between 
13,000' and 14,500’. (See the chapter on ‘Rajouri’ district for details 
about these lakes.) 

The important peaks in 
(not to be confused with Kishtwar’s more famous Brahma 
Handoo, Kagha Alana, Katoria, Sunset and Tuttakuti. 

The major mountain passes between Rajouri-Poonch on one side and 
the Valley of Kashmir on the other are the Budhal-Pir pass, Chor Gali, 
Choti Gali, the Gali Medhan pass, the Handoo pass, the Jamian pass, 
Noorpur Gali, Pir Gali, Pir Pantsal (near the Kounser Nag lake) and the 
eer Aa | about 

Emperor Jehangir’s memoirs are perhaps the oldest travelogue 


the treks between Rajouri and Kashmir. He wrote ieee ie il 
routes were those that went through Bhimbar and Pakli. He a ‘aoe 
the Bhimbar route was shorter. However, the best route in spring 


Rajouri district include Dhakyar, Brahma 
), Budhal-Pir, 
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the one through Pakli, because at that time of the year other routes would 
be blocked by snow. 
Treks out of Rajouri town 


Kandi-Dhakyar-Budhal (88 km. in six days. The objective of this trek 
is to climb the pyramidal Dakiar (Dhakyar) mountain, the peak (4,660m,/ 
15,290") of which is the highest in the range. An additional objective is 
to go to two high altitude lakes. 
You can travel from Rajouri to Kandi by bus. Plan on camping in 
tents at all the halts mentioned. 
Day i) (16km. from Kandi to the Kesri Hill.): The Pir Panjal range 
begins at Kesri. Day ii) (17km. to Murgan): You will go uphill over a 
moderate gradient. Day iii) (18km. to Bella.): The first stretch is downhill. 
The last stretch is a steep ascent. Camp at the base of the Dhakyar. Day 
iv): (10km. to the Dhakyar peak and back to Bella; Skm. each way.) It 
is a stiff climb. The Panjal Trap, a ‘volcanic suite’, can be seen en route. 
It is green, hard and 270 million years old. Day v)-(16 km. to the Jaury 
Sar lake.): You will go down a moderate slope to a picturesque valley. 
En route, you can also go to the Simar Sar lake (12,500'). Day vi) 
(22km. to Budhal.): Today, too, it is downhill all the way. You will 
mostly go through a forest. The rocks that you will see are volcanic, 
quartzite, slate and shale. It might be late by the time you get to Budhal. 
In that case you might like to pitch tents there. There’s a Forest Rest 
House, too. If you are in time you can catch the bus to Jammu. 
Here’s a variant of the above trek: 
Rajouri-Dhakyar-Rupri Gali pass (Six days): Rajouri-Kandi, Kesri 
Hill, Kenaki waterfall, Dada Nar, Talyani, the Talyani Gali pass, Marguri, 
Bella, the Simar Sar lake, Bella Top, Dhakyar Peak, the Rupri Gali pass. 


Rajouri-Kounser Nag lake-Aharbal-Srinagar (Ten days): Rajouri 
to Budhal by bus. The stations after that are: Sar Sot, Reta Walli, Harshu, 


Goray wan, Parhi Walli Marg, the Kounser Nag lake, Mahi Nag, 
Kungwattan, the Aharbal waterfall, Srinagar. 


Treks out of Thanna Mandi or DKG (the Dera ki Gali pass) 
You can take a bus from Rajouri to Thanna Mandi or even to DKG, 
which is on the main road. 

Rajouri-Rupri Gali pass-Budhal (15 days): The stations en route 
are: Rajouri, Dera ki Gali (DKG), Girgan, Panjtari, Khuya, Sarota, Shaker 
Marg, the Rupri Gali pass, Bella, Khodra, Budhal. , 

Rajouri-seven lakes-Srinagar (Eight days): Rajouri, Thanna Mandi, 
DKG (Dera ki Gali), Girgan, Panjtari, Knuha, Gum Sar, Nandan Pass, the 
Nandan Sar and six other lakes, Jaddi, Aliabad, Hirpur, Srinagar. 
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Thanna Mandi-Aliabad-Srinagar (Six days): Thanna Mandi, Noori 
Chham, Chandi Marh, Poshiana, the Pir pass, Aliabad, Mirpur (riot to be 
confused with its better known namesake in POK), Shopian, Srinagar. 

Thanna Mandi-Yusmarg-Srinagar (Eight days): Thenvia Mandi 
Chandi Marh, Kabar Pathran, Bagla, Ganga Choti, Choti Marg, the Choti 
Gali pass, Kundhlan, Yusmarg, Srinagar. 

Treks out of Darhal 


Darhal-Bhag Sar-Rajouri (Ten days): Darhal, Kanda, Shaker Marg, 
Cha Sari, Dood Walli, Chamber, the Chamchi Sar lake, the Handoo pass, 
the Bhag Sar lake, Sarota, the valley of flowers, Neel Sar, Panjtari, 
Girgan, Noori Chham, Behram Galla, Rajouri. 
Treks out of Budhal 
Budhal-two lakes-Dhakyar peak (Six days): This really is a variant of 
the ‘Kandi-Dhakyar-Budhal’ trek, in the reverse order and with some 
additions: Budhal, Saveri Marg, Khodra, the Simar Sar lake, Bella, the 
Katora Sar lake, the Dhakyar peak. 
Budhal-the Rupri Gali pass-Rajouri: See ‘Rajouri-Rupri Gali pass- 
Budhal’ above. 
Treks into the Girgan Valley (seven lakes) 
Girgan valley suddenly comes to life in spring by when the snow would 
have melted in the pastures and been replaced with grass. Gujjar cowherds, 
Bakerwal shepherds and the Paharhi (hill) people of Rajouri and Poonch 
bring their flocks over to graze. They mainly follow six routes: 
(i) Behram Galla-Bagnualli-Hussain Thum-Panjtari-Bayat Alli-Nandan 
Sar. 
(ii) Behram Galla-Chai Gali-Girgan-Khuivan-Katora Sar 
(iii) Budhal-Budhal pass-Ravi-Alli-Nandan Sar 
(iv) Darhal-Kuthali-Girgan 
(v) Dera ki Gali-Rattan Pir-Girgan 
(vi) Girgan-Panjtari-Gum Sar-glaciers 
travel three miles east-Kali Dachani 
Nandan Sar-(from here you can cross over to 
Katora Sar in Poonch district) 
Tip: While in Girgan valley, the local people sleep on beds made of 
the leaves of the ‘itru’ bush, which are spread on the ground. 


-Bayat Alli-Sukh Sar-Neel Sar- 
-walk a kilometre on a glacier- 
Kashmir, or to 


Poonch 


The Mughals and, before them, 
mountains. So, it is said, did Sri Ra : 
noticed elsewhere in this book, all through histo’ 


the Greeks trekked these wooded 
m—before either. As you might have 
ry most of these trekkers 
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(who included the Chinese Fa Hien) were either on their to way to 
Kashmir or coming over from there. 

Between Kashmir and Jammu is the huge Pir Panchal mountain 
range. It rises right up to the still virgin Tatakuti (15,560’), which is also 
the highest peak in Poonch district. The district’s high altitude lakes, 
which freeze over in the winters, include the Bhag Sar, the Kaldachin Sar 
and the Sukh Sar. (See also ‘Girgan’ in the chapter on Poonch, and 
‘Girgan’ above.) 

Spectacular waterfalls in the district include Noori Chham and the 
Nandhishul. Apart from Girgan, the district has some very pretty meadows, 
including Panjtari, Sarimastan, Pir Marg, Dhara Marg, Nainsukh and Isanwali. 


Popular trekking routes in Poonch 
Poonch-Jammu Gali-Chor Gali-Gulmarg (Kashmir) 


e Poonch-Loran-Nandhishul and back 

e Poonch-Girgan-Panjtari-the seven mountain (‘alpine’) lakes (and 
back) 

e —Poonch-Nurpur Gali-Khara Gali-Tosha Maidan-Y usmarg (Kashmir) 

e Poonch-Kaka Hill-Dhara Marg-Tatakuti (and thence to Kashmir, 
or back to Poonch) 

e Poonch-Pir Marg-Srinagar (Kashmir) 


Udhampur 


Patni Top-Mantaldi-Lati-Duddu-Naka Seoj Dhar-Kailash (and other) 
Kunds (lakes) ; 

Day (i) (Mdntaldi, seven hours/ 13km.): Leave Patni Top. A brief 
descent will take-you to a little pond called the Gauri Kund (see the 
chapter on the Temples of Jammu for all three italicised references in this 
paragraph). After three more kilometres through pines you will reach 
Sudh Mahddev. The famous ashram of Méntaldi is another 5km. ahead. 
You can do this stretch—one way—in less than seven hours. 

Day (ii) (Lati, 13km.): (Lati is also spelt Latti.) This is a pleasant 
trek over a mild gradient, through pine forests and past springs, some of 
which have wellside sculptures strewn about. (There is an entire chapter 
about Wellside Sculptures.) 

_Day (iii) (Duddu, 18km.): During this trek the forests consist of 
majestic deodars. You will pass through apple orchards, too. Mountain 
springs, the sloping meadows of Jakhed (rhymes with the Hindi-Urdu 


‘peirh’ for tree; even with the English ‘paid’) and the fish-rich River 
Tawi add to the charm. 
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Day (iv) (Naka Seoj Dhar 19km.): The first 10km. are along a gentle 
slope, while the next six are a steeper ascent. The granite rocks of Naka 
Seoj Dhar are supposed to bé 450 million years old. 

Day (v) (Kailash and other Kunds): From Naka you can trek to 
Kailash Kund (13,067'). The Neeru river, rich in brown trout, originates 
here. A kilometre ahead of the Kailash Kund is the Kali Kund (12,145') 
which is the origin of the Tawi river. All right, one of its sources. The 
Surni Kund (12,349), where the Ujh river begins, is another two kilometres 
from the Kali Kund. (Kund literally means ‘reservoir,’ but is often used 
for ‘pond,’ ‘tank’ and ‘spring’ as well.) 

If you follow the pace recommended above, and also return the way 
you came, you will be back at Patni Top on the ninth day. You can save 
two days by starting the trek from Mantalai, because there is a bus service 
to Mantalai. 

(Detour: It is possible to trek from Naka Seoj Dhar to Sarthal.) 


Patni Top-Sanasar-Surin Kund-Gandri-Kanga 


This is a four-day trek through forests of deodar, fir and kael. The rivers 
that you will pass by are home to several varieties of fish, including 
mahaseer and labeo. There are ancient murris rocks at Sankhpal. 

Day (i) Patni Top to Sanasar, 19km./ five-hours.): This is a pleasant 
walk through beautiful forests, along a metalled road. It is more of walk 
than a trek. Mini-buses and taxis operate on the road. The adventurous 
can take all the short cuts and do the ‘trek’ in around 10km., though 
forests and potato fields. 

Day (ii) (Surin Kund, five-hours/ 15km.): This trek will take you 
through dense forests and the Sankhpal peak (9,678'). The view from the 
peak is majestic. After that it’s downhill all the way to the Surin Kund 
(7,910') (also spelt and pronounced Surni Kund). 

Day (iii) (Gandri, around six hours): A five-hour descent will take 
you from the Surin Kund to Batni and, finally, Gandri (6,660'), through 
meadows as well as deodar, pine and kael forests. You can pitch your 
tent at the camping site, or see if they let you camp in the school. 

Day (iv) (Kanga, four hours.): This is a descent, not very strenuous, 
through forests of kael and fir. Kanga is 4,000' above the sea level. poi 
is a panchayat ghar in the village where you could possibly camp. Or, i 
it is early enough in the day, you could catch the bus from here to 
Ramban, which is on the Srinagar-Jammu national highway. 
Ladden to Landhar, via Mantalai, Patni Top and Sanasar: 
This is a pleasant and fairly simple six-day trek. It passes through 
deodar, kael and fir forests of Mantalai, Sudh Mahadev, Patni Top an 
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Sidhaltha. The rivers that you will pass by during the trek are host to the 
mahaseer and labeo varieties of fish. The rocks along the route include 
murris and shale and are between 17 and 38 million years old. 


The 58km., six-day route is thus: 


Day (i) (Night halt: Pakhalai, 6.5 km./ three hours from Ladden.): 
Begin the trek at Ladden. Trek two kilometres up a steep hill. After that 
the incline is gentle. The night halt will be at Pakhalai, either in a tent 
in the open, or as a paying guest with one of the families. In the village 
there are shops with provisions. Day (ii) (Charat, four-hours/ 7km.): 
Initially, the climb is sharp. Thereafter it is tamer. The trek to Charat is 
mostly through pleasant meadows. Trekkers often camp at the local 
school in Charat. There are shops with foodstuffs. Day (iii) (Mantalai, 
four hours/ 7.5km.): The first two kilometres to Sidhaltha are uphill. The 
next 3km. to Bani Sang are downhill. The last one and a half kilometres 
to Mantalai, the night halt, are mostly on a gentle incline, which gets 
steep on occasion. You can camp in a tent, in the local school or, if you 
can swing it, at the four-storey ‘ashram’. Day (iv) (Patni Top, seven 
hours/ 13km.): After walking along a gentle, undulating track for 5km. 
you will reach Sudh Mahadev. Then for a while you have to climb up 

a sharp slope. The trek after that, to Patni Top, the night halt, is relatively 
easy and through forests of chir/ pine and deodhar.) Day (v) (Sanasar, 
19 km./ four to five hours.): The trek to Sanasar will be along an almost 
flat road. If you take the short cuts you can almost halve the distance. 
Day (vi) (Landhar, five hours/ 15km.): Landhar has a good camping site. 
Day Trips 

The following can also be done as independent same day-return 
treks. Timings/ distances are one-way: 

Pakhalai to Charat: This four-hour trek will take you up a steep 
incline to begin with. The gradient becomes less forbidding after a while. 

Charat to M4ntalai: You first trek for three or four hours to Sidhaltha, 
then climb down to Bani-Sang, and then go up, sharply, and down in the 
last leg to Mantalai. (Day iii of the ‘Ladden-Landhar’ trek, above, covers 
this stretch.) 

Ransoo to Shiv Khori: It takes 4 to 6km. up a very gentle hill to 
trek from Ransoo, the roadhead, to Shiv Khori. (90-120 minutes.) 

_Sangaldan/ Tatta Pani: Townships have grown around hot water 
springs all over North India and Pakistan, and all of them are called Tatta 
P&ni (lit: hot water). In Latin America such townships are invariably 
named Aqua Caliente. Six kilometres from Sangaldan (in the Gool- 
Gulabgarh area), at the foot of a scenic hill, there are two such springs, 
both supposedly being good for the skin. 
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Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji: This is India’s most popular trek (more 
than 60 lakh/6 million pilgrims a year), and the most heavily frequented 


pilgrimage in the state. There is an entire chapter on this auspicious 
pilgrimage and trek. 


Udhampur-Doda 


Patni Top-Naka Seoj Dhar-Bhaderwah: This is a 70km., 5-day trek. 

Day (i) (Mantalai, 13 to 16 km.): The first 8km. to Gauri Kund and 
Sudh Mahadev are on a fairly even track. Depending on the route that 
you take, the next lap, to Mantalai is 5 or 8km. long. The path is steep 
to begin with, before settling down to a gentler slope. (Do this stretch 
on foot only if you want to. You can go Sudh Mahadev and Mantalai by- 
bus instead. You can take the bus from Jammu, Udhampur or the national 
highway near Chenaini.) Day (ii) (Lati, 13 km.): The trek will be through 
forests, and mostly on a moderate incline. There are fresh-water springs 
along the route. Food can be obtained in Lati. There is a pretty Forest 
Rest House in Lati. People often camp in the school. Day (iii) (Naka Seoj 
Dhar, 18 km.): The trek is through a deodar forest and apple orchards, 
with water available almost throughout. Day (iv): From N.S. Dhar it is 
downhill to Bhaderwah. 


Udhampur-Kathua 
Majorhi-Suk(h)rala Devi: (55km. in three days. Majorhi is also spelt 
Majouri.) 

You can take a bus from Udhampur town to Majorhi. These buses 
pass through Ramnagar. 

Day (i): From Majorhi it takes 20km. of trekking (around 8 hours) 
to get to Basant Garh. The climb uphill is sharp at first. For the subsequent 
journey to Sukrala Devi, please see days Day (ii) and Day (iii) of the 
‘Trongalian-Sukhrala Devi’ trek below. 

Trongalian-Suk(h)rala Devi: (45km. in three days, mostly through 
fir and pine forests. There is mahaseer fish in the rivers Ujh and N§j.) 

You can travel by bus from Udhampur town to Trongalian. 


Day (i) (Basant Garh, five hours/ 10 km.): The ascent to ae 
Garh is gradual. (Note: When you reach the Seo Gali pass you 2 - 
a fork. One of the paths leads to Duddu. Please ask port - a 
which path goes to Basant Garh.) The village has @ gate e of 
foodstuffs. Since the people of the village are used to tre sa tin 
them take in paying guests for a small fee. There also is a sa 
site. The rocks in this area are 17 to 30 million years aa Hed ia 
granite, limestone and volcanic rock. Day ii)(Loha Nathi, ‘hilltops 
seven hours.): This stretch goes through fir forests, ala , 
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and across River Ujh. At first the ascent is somewhat steep. The night 
halt has shops, a camping site, paying guest accommodation and a 
school where trekkers are sometimes allowed to spend the night. Day iii) 
(Suk(h)rala Devi ji, 17km./ six hours.): The trek to the meadows of 
Suk(h)rala Devi ji consists mostly of a gentle descent and passes through 
Machhedi (c.7,000'). A stream runs through the hamlets of Machhedi. 

Sukrala Devi (see ‘Kathua’ district) is a bustling pilgrim village. It 
has shops, sarais to stay in, a meadow to camp on and buses leading out 
to Jammu and several neighbouring towns, especially Kathua. 


Kathua 

The Banni area 

Banni-Kailash: Banni (4,200')-Khajar (5,000'; 3km.)-Duggan (4,500'; 
4km.)-Dullangal (5,000'; 6km.)-Dhaggar (7,000'; 6km.)-Bas Kund (17,000') 
or Mandhi Dhar (10,000')-Kailash (a 10-hour trek from Dhaggar) 

Banni-Machhedi: Banni (4,200')-Khajar (5,000'; 3kmm.)-Duggan 
(4,500; 4km.)-Dullangal (5,000'; 6km.)-Dhaggar (7,000'; 6km.)-Srola 
(3km.)-Kamlogh Galla (10,000'; 4km.)-Bandnota (6,000'; 6km.)-Machhedi 
(5,000'; 6km.) 

Banni to Khajar and back to Banni: This is a popular trek, and 
takes around two hours each way. 

Banni to Sundroon and back to Banni: Sundroon is 12km. from 
Banni. The gradient is mild. 

Chhatter Galla-Bas Kund: (See the ‘Bhoond-Banni-Bhaderwah’ 
trek in this section for how to get to Chhatter Galla.) Chhatter Galla is 
at 10,100’. From there it is a difficult, steep 8km. climb up to the Bas 
Kund (17,000'). 

Siara-Banni: Siara-Challa (7,000'; 4km.)-Banjal (c.5,000'; 2km.)- 


Jourhian Mata (7,250'; 4-6 km.)-Dhoula Mata (10km.)-Khajar (5,000 
6km.)-Banni 


Kathua-Udhampur 


Banni-Trongalian: (3 days/ 41km.) Take a bus (or jeep) from Kathua 
or Basohli to what is known as the ‘Bekan Point’ (‘bay-kun’ or sometimes 
‘back-kun,’ rhymes with ‘gun’) 

__ Start from Bekan Point, Banni Day J.(Dhaggar, 15km./ 6 hours.) It 
will be a pleasant trek, often uphill, through deodar forests and meadows. 
The rocks en route include phyllites and quartzites. There will be plenty of 
water (to drink) on the way. Dhaggar has a fine camping site. There’s also 
a Forest Rest House. Trekkers sometimes stay in the local school. Day 2: 
(16km./ 6 hours to Basant Garh.) Five kilometres after you start you will 
climb up to the Kamlogh Galla. From the pass you will go down to the 
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Ujh (or Ujj) valley. Cross the Ujh river at Punara. After that the trek 
becomes very pleasant. The track goes through a thick conifer forest. You 
will pass a village called Khaned (7,872'). Basant Garh is a very pretty 
place. There’s a Forest Rest House nearby; also a school. The river has 
plenty of fish. The rocks that you see could be between 1600 and 1700 
million years old. They include sandstone, silt-stone, limestone, slate, quartzite 
and volcanic rocks. Day 3: (10 km// 5 hours to Trongalian.) It’s a fairly 
picturesque trek today, some of it uphill. Trongalian has a Forest Rest 
House, a school and a camping site. Water is plentiful. 

You can take a bus from Trongalian to Udhampur. Or you can 
continue trekking to Bhaderwah through Duddu-Seoj Dhar or through 
Mantalai-Lati. 


Kathua-Doda 


Bhoond-Banni-Bhaderwah: (4-5 days; 78km.; very easy; meant for 
beginners.) Travel by bus/ jeep from Jammu, Lakhanpur or Kathua (all 
on the national highway) to Basohli and then Bhoond. Till the 1980s, 
buses and jeeps would go no farther than Bhoond. Today they go all the 
way up to Banni. In fact you can do most of this route by jeep. Therefore, 
do it only for exercise and pleasure. 

You can start from either Bhoond or Banni. Let us assume the 
former. (The sandstone and stillstone rocks near Bhoond are between 17 
and 38 million years old). 

Day 1: (Night halt: Banni, which is 19km. from Bhoond.) The first 
7km. (an hour and 45 minutes) to the Banjal Galla (pass) are a steep climb 
up a drab, dry and treeless hill. In summer you need to carry drinking 
water. Banjal is at 4,500' or 5,500', depending on who is measuring. (See 
also the entry on ‘Banjal’ in the chapter on ‘Kathua’ district.) 

From Banjal you can see the lights of the city that finally became 
Dalhousie. The plains that you see in the distant south are in the Punjab. 
The hills in the east include the Mani Mahesh peak in the Bharmour range 
of HP. ; 

On the other side of the Banjal pass, as you go down towards Banni, 
is a lush, shaded forest. So, the rest of your journey to Banni (4,200') 
is not only downhill but also very pleasant. There is a first rate camping 
site in Banni. Trekkers sometimes stay in the local school, too. Banni is 
an important township. Several kinds of provisions yee available. (See 
also the entry on ‘Banni’ in the chapter on ‘Kathua’ district.) 

You save a day if you drive up to Banni and start the trek from there. 

Day 2: (12km. to Lo(w)ang. | normally do this lap in 4 hours. 
However, some trekkers’ records indicate that 6-7 hours is not unusual.) 
This is a very pleasant walk, often through deodar trees. The track is 
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mostly level or it slopes gently uphill. A stretch in the Sewa valley is 
steep. Clear water often runs close to the track. At Loang there is a good 
camping site. Or try the local school. Loang is cold and at around 6,000', 
(Also see ‘Lo(w)ang’ in ‘Kathua’.) 

Day 3: (13km. to Sarthal. I take 5 hours. Some trekkers’ .records 
recommend 7 hours.) It is a gradual climb, often through treeless expanses, 
to Sarthal (officially 8,000'; possibly much higher). The trek is rewarding 
for all kinds of reasons. There are pagoda-style wooden temples en 
route. Also a Shiv temple that has a Shivling made of a single stone but 
with five fangs. There are very fine sculptures of wood and stone in these 
temples. While the last stretch before Sarthal is quite bare, Sarthal itself 
is a huge green meadow. It has excellent camping sites. (See also ‘Sarthal’ 
under ‘Kathua’.) 

I have always trekked from Sarthal to Bhaderwah in a single 9-10 
hour day (30km.) However, some do it in two days. 

Day 4: (19km. to Tibri.) Trek uphill through meadows to the Chhatter 
Galla pass (10,100'; 12km. from Sarthal). You can see the Great Himalayan 
Range, including, reportedly, peaks of the Zanskar range, from here. 

These peaks include Brahma, Sickle Moon, Baby Shivling and, apparently, 
even the Nun Kun. As the crow flies the Nun and Kun are around 130 
km. away. You need a very clear day and incredible vision to see that 
far. I have learnt, and on good authority, that it is done all the time. All 
I know is that I saw very tall peaks. 

(A chhatter is an umbrella-like canopy placed over Hindu idols. It is 
believed that in real life Hindu deities sit on thrones, under such canopies.) 

It is downhill all the way from the pass, through exquisite forests, 
to Bhaderwah. However, as | said, some trekkers prefer to spend the 
night at Tibri. There is a marked contrast between the vegetation on the 
two sides of the pass. The stretch between Sarthal and the pass is quite 
treeless—at times barren. The pass is the boundary between the Kathua 
and Doda districts. As soon as you step into Doda terristory it is thickly 
forested and beautiful. It has to do with which side of the mountain faces 
the sun and which is shaded and thus allows snow to accumulate. The 
granite and slate stones found between Sarthal and Bhaderwah are said 
to be between 600 and 1600 million years old. 

Tibri is a small meadow with a Forest Inspection hut. The green, and 
pretty, Satringal/ Sirtingal village (9km. from Chhatter Galla), is a little 
ahead, downhill. 

Day 5: (11km. to Bhaderwah.) You will pass the villages Basti, 
Nalthi and Satringal, before descending to Bhaderwah, the roadhead. 
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‘Open peaks’ in the Jammu Himalayas 


The Kishtwar area 
The Kiar nallah 


Peak Mtrs . Long Lat. 
Cathedral 5370 76° 08' 33° 48' 
Eiger 6001 76° 09' 33° 27' 
Sickle Moon 6574 76° 08' 33° 37" 
Unnamed peak 5594 76° 06' 33° 50' 
Unnamed peak 5921 716° 06' 33° S0' 
Unnamed peak 5817 76° 06' 33° 50 
Unnamed peak 5340 76° 06' 33° SI" 
Unnamed peak 5605 76° 07' = 33° 52! 
Unnamed peak 6045 76° 07 = 33° = 
Unnamed peak 6200 76° 08 33° 52 
Unnamed peak 6392 76° 08' ool ol 
Unnamed peak 5560 76° 08' oa a8 
Unnamed peak 6560 76° pied ii md 
Unnamed peak 6000 76° el ic af 
Unnamed peak 6225 76° 16 iil a8 
Unnamed peak 5890 eS. re 
Unnamed peak 5455 TAD ww Bee at 
Unnamed peak 5600 oe ia fe: p 
Unnamed peak 5645 76° 00' 33 


(South of Cathedral) 


Unnamed peak 6520 76° 08' = 33° 37 
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(North of Sickle Moon) 
Unnamed peak 
(South of Sickle Moon) 
Unnamed peak 
(S.W. of Sickle Moon) 


The Nath Nallah 


Brammah | 

Brammah I] 

Brammah’s wife 

Crooked Finger 
Dreikant 

Eckpfeiler 

Flat Top 

Unnamed peak 
(East of Flat Top) 
Unnamed peak 
(North of Brammah II) 
Unnamed peak 
(Brammah Glacier) 
Unnamed peak 
(Brammah Glacier) 
Unnamed peak 
(Brammah Glacier) 
Unnamed peak 
(Brammah Glacier) 


The Barnaj Nallah 
Barngj I 
Barnaj II 
Unnamed peak 
Unnamed peak 
Unnamed peak 
Unnamed peak 
Other peaks 
Agyasol 
Arjuna 
Chapra (Bhazum nallah) 
Chering Peak 
Shiv Ling 


6415 


6013 


6416 
6425 
5297 
5630 
5890 
5710 
6100 
6001 


6000 


5630 


5460 


5950 


5830 


6100 
6290 
6000 
5640 
5710 
5950 


6200 
6200 
5600 
6187 
6000 
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76° 


76° 


08' 


07' 


03' 
08' 
07' 
10' 
09" 
59' 
12' 
11' 


08' 


08' 


08' 


08' 


08' 


23' 
22: 
21' 
2th 
Ai 
22! 


06' 
09" 
10' 


06' 


33° 


33° 
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35' 
35' 
36' 
35° 
33' 
33' 


43' 
48 
36' 


43' 
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Unnamed peak 5415 
(Bhazum nallah) 
Unnamed peak 5890 NA 
(Bhazum nallah) 
Unnamed peak 6330 
Unnamed peak 6550 
(Durung Durung glacier) 
Unnamed peak 6220 
(South of Muni La) NA 
Unnamed peak 6040 
(South of Muni La) 
Unnamed peak 6250 76? 09' 33° 35° 
(Keije nallah) 
Unnamed peak 6225 
(Haske nallah) 
Unnamed peak 6139 
(Bhut nadi) 
Unnamed peak 6070 
(Pholachak nallah) 
Unnamed peak 6000 NA 
(Haske nallah) 
Unnamed peak 5950 
(Nanth nallah) 
Unnamed peak 5830 
(Nanth nallah) 
Unnamed peak 5600 


(Bhut nadi) 


Agyasol: (6200m.) The first to scale this peak was a British team, in 1981. 

Hagshu: (6300m.) This peak is above the Hagshu La. A couple of 
British teams have attempted it since 1985. 

Kishtwar Shiv Ling: (c.6000m.) Venab 
were the first to climb the peak. 

The Brammah/ Flat Top group: Dr. Charles Clarke and his team 
(UK) came within 100m. of the peak in 1971. Chris Bonnington led an 
Indo-British team to: success by the southeast ridge in 1973. Five years 
later two British climbers died during the attempt. 


les and Renshaw (1983) 


Major Jammu peaks, outside Kishtwar 
* — Panjtari (11,500’) 
* — Gum Sar: (c.3,600m./12,000') 
Dhakyar mountain peak (4,660m.) 
Tatakuti (15,560) 


* 


* 


Kargil @ 
(2050) 
Leh (3500) 
©) Rangdum Gompa 
AKun (4000) Stok Kangri A Ladakh 
NunA 
B Penzl-La (4401) 
ADoda Zanskar 
Sickle Moon A 
]} Taglang-La 
(6300) 
*) Padum 
Kishtwar © Umasl La 
Agyasol A 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Menthosa 
Sarchu & Baralacha-La (4891) 
(4250) 
Keylong ©) AMulkila 
. Rohtang Pass (3978) 
India Alndraran 
ADeo Tibba 
Himachal Pradesh 
Delhi 
All altitudes in metres Map not to scale 
Trekking: Doda - Ladakh - Himachal Pradesh 
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Skiing in Jamma 


Patni Top, which is just 100 km. from the Jammu railway station, has 
long been a favourite ‘day-return’ snow resort for the people of the 
Punjab (and even beyond). Not just from Pathankot, people who want 
to see snow and return home the same day are known to drive to this 
thickly wooded hill top (7,500’) from as far afield as Jalandhar and even 
Chandigarh. Not to mention those who come from West Bengal and 
Gujarat for a longer stay. 

Shortly after | was posted as Tourism Secretary to the Govt. of 
Jammu and Kashmir in November 1992 my friend Raju Chaudhary 
suggested that we introduce skiing in Patni Top. I put the then Joint 
Director Tourism SS Bhalla on the job and within six weeks the Youth 
Services Department and he had done what had thitherto been considered 
impossible: they proved that it was possible to ski in Patni Top. They 
even conducted two skiing courses for teenaged students, charging less 
than a hundred rupees a day, including food and accommodation. - 

We thus established what perhaps was the country’s first ‘day return’ 


ski resort. 
Siddharth Kak, another old friend, loved the idea. So he started 
giving us free 20- second plugs about skiing in Patni Top on his immensely 
> In turn my department would 


popular television programme ‘Surabhi’. v0 
give free train tickets and free board, lodging oe weather permitting, 
skiing, for two people to winners of the ‘Surabhi’ quiz. — 
ae of oe 8 ati Top is no Gulmarg. It is much higher and, all 
through the year, far colder than Srinagar town (5,500 ). But its eo 
are ‘baby slopes’ compared even with the beginners rae 1e 
Gulmarg bowl. The gradient is far gentler (but even this gradien i 
enough to intimidate the beginner; I ripped my jeans the first time I tried). 
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Besides, the slopes are fewer (hardly two or three in all of Patni Top 
and rarely longer than 150 metres. Above all, snow is late to fall and early 
to melt. One can ski at most between the first week of January and the 
second week of February. 

However, just five kilometres off the National Highway at Patni Top, 
is a place called Madha Top where the slope is all of half a kilometre long 
and the snow is skiable till the middle of March. (A further 4 km. down 
the same road, or 9km. from the National Highway and around 109 km. 
from Jammu, is a place called Natha Top where snow doesn’t melt till 
mid- April. The makers of ‘Tara’, the immensely popular soap opera of 
the mid 1990s, shot several episodes on the snows of Natha Top in April 
at my invitation, to make the point that tourists can make ‘day return’ 
snow- trips from much of North India as late as in mid- April.) Madha 
Top is suitable for intermediate skiers. The government is trying to get 
a chair lift for Madha Top. Till then you’ll have to do the uphill climb 
on foot. 

Patni Top—like Gulmarg—has no population of its own. It is located 
on the National Highway, and is the highest motorable point between 
Jammu and Srinagar. Till recently the sum total of accommodation there 

consisted of 26 JKTDC (‘self catering’) huts (which have one, two or 
three bedrooms, plus a drawing- dining, bathrooms and a kitchen with 
utensils and cutlery included in the moderate rent). There are two JKTDC 
dak bungalows, too, now, which are cheaper than the huts, plus a few 
private sector hotels. We were in the process of getting a Ski Hire Shop 
built there when ecological concerns led to cessation of work on the 
same. 

Under a scheme that Bhalla and I had worked out, if you stay in a 
JKTDC hut the skiing (the rent of the skis plus some basic lessons) is 
free. Apart from that the Tourism department doesn’t run any formal 
courses for tourists. (However, it does train unemployed local youth to 
become private ski instructors.) The J&K Youth Services Department 
still charges less than Rs. 1000 for 5-7 day courses. This includes food, 


accommodation and even the bus fare from Jammu town. But these 
courses are meant only for local students. 


Everything (afmest) 
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The main resorts: Hotels, transport, hospitals, shopping centres 


A fact file 


Area 
Population 


Altitude . 

STD code 
Languages spoken 
Religions (distinct) 


Average 
temperatures in 
different seasons 
Annual snowfall 
Whether state 
capital or not 
Capital 

Literacy 


Shopping: After militancy erupte 
suddenly became a major outlet for Kas 
Some of the wealthiest people in Jammu have 
fruits. Markets for dry fruits: Ra: 
new shopping complex opposite 


Jammu City 


3,097sq.km. (district) 

Population: In the 1990s, Jammu became the biggest 
city in the state. The main town has an estimated 
population of 9.43 lakh (0.943 million). Including 
the suburbs it would be around 12 lakh (1.2 million). 
900' to 1200' 

0191 (or 95191, with in J&K). 

Dogri, Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi and English. 
Religion: 86% Hindu; 5.6% Muslim and 7.3% Sikh, 
with a small Christian community (0.69%) 
Maximum:46°C (June) 

Minimum: 3°C (January) 


It does not snow in Jammu. 
Yes (Winter capital: November to April) 


Srinagar is the summer capital. 
76.54% (2001 census) 


d in Kashmir in 1990, Jammu 
hmiri dry fruits and handicrafts. 
grown rich selling dry 
ghunath Bazar, Gumat Chowk and the 
the main bus stand. 
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Jammu’s best known handicraft, phulkari/ bagh, has not proveg 
popular with mass tourists. This is a sheet of cloth every millimetre of 
which is embroidered upon. It can then be used to make long shirts 
(qameezes) for women, or even wall hangings. Because this is an expensive 
handicraft, it is not easily available. Try the shops near the Raghunath 
temple. They might get one made on order. 

Pilgrims passing through Jammu normally like to take home rajma 
beans and Jammu’s fabled basmati rice. Walnuts, almonds, dried apricots 
and dried apples, too, are very popular. Guchhis (black mushrooms, 
morchella) are a specialty of the Himalayas, though, at over Rs. 3000 a 
kilogram, they are frightfully expensive. Markets: Same as for dry fruits, 
plus residential areas like Panjtirthi and Kachchi Chhowni. 

Kashmiri handicrafts and dry fruits are sold around the Raghunath 
temple and near Hari cinema. Rates, surprisingly, are not much higher 
than in Srinagar. The most popular items are handicrafts made of walnut 
wood and papier mache, as well as inexpensive Kashmiri namda and 
. gabba rugs. 

Dry fruits are also sold at the Gumat Chowk. (This author prefers 
the shops at Gumat. I get my basmati from places like Kachhi Chhowni 

and near the Panjtirthi police station.) 

Officially, shops are supposed to open: between 9am and 8pm in the 
summers (1 April-31 October) and 10am and 8pm in winter (1 November- 
31 March). Most categories of shops are closed on Sundays. 

Tips: Kashmiri handicrafis-When it comes to inexpensive handicrafts 
like gloves or caps there is little room for cheating the customer. Mid- 
priced handicrafts might at most be overpriced by ten or twenty rupees. 
However, when it comes to pashmina and shahtoosh shawls, there have 
been cases where prices have been inflated by three times. So, compare 
prices at at least three shops before making a major purchase. 

Rice: Old rice (at least one year old) is better and more expensive 
than relatively new rice. 

Rajma; Bhaderwah and Banni rajmas are best. The grains are bigger. 
However, once in a decade or so when the local crop fails, rajmas (red 
beans) are imported from Africa. In which case you might as well 
purchase them in Delhi. 

Events and festivals: Jammu city’s own big fair is the Mela Bahu 
Fort, which is normally held around Baisakhi. (In 2000, it was on the 
11” April. In 1999, it was on the 24'" March.) 

Outside the town, on the Akhnoor road, is a place called Jhiri. It has 
a very large number of small temples and some sarais (rest houses) built 
by people from all over north Indja. The families (normally descendants) 
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of these people come over at least once a year for the annual Jhiri Mela 
(fair). The fair is held on the puranmashi (full moon) day of November. 

There is a major procession on Janamasthami (in 2000 on the 22" 
August). This author started the Jammu festival of the Tourism Department 
in 2001. It is a colourful showcase of the culture of the province. 


Festival Calendar 


Eyent Location Approximate date 

Mela Bahu Fort Bahu Fort, Jammu city March/ April and 
September/October 

Shir? mela Jhiri, Akhnoor Road . November 

Janamasthami Downtown Jammu August 

Jammu Festival Downtown Jammu 13 April 


Description: Jammu is known as ‘The City of Temples’. Actually, 
that should have been ‘The City of Holy Shrines’ because of the numerous 
important Muslim and Sikh shrines in the city. 

Location: Jammu is 586km. north of Delhi and 293km. south of 
Srinagar. It is 243km. north of Amritsar, 436km. from Chandigarh and 
48km. south of Katra. Kulu is 389 km. away and Manali 428 km. 

The route to Delhi is: 108km. to Pathankot, another 109km. to 
Jalandhar, 58km. more to Ludhiana, then 109km. to Ambala, followed by 
203km. to Delhi. 

The district is located between 74°24’ and 75°18’ east (longitude) 
and between 32°50’ and 33°30’ north (latitude). More than half the 
district consists of mostly treeless, semi-arid hills. (Its highest point is a 
picnic spot called See Gulla in the Dansal area.) The hills of Akhnoor 
abound in pine trees and small-game. 

Tours and transport: Tata Sumo vans are. the most flexible option 
for tours to nearby places. The places tourists most want .to visit are 
Katra, Shahdra Sharief, Patni Top, Lake Mansar and the valley of Kashmir. 
One can get to these places by bus as well. on 
. Local transport in Jammu city is among the most efficient in India. 
During peak hours, you don’t have to seas for more than half a minute 
for the next ‘Matador’ van to come along. 

Packages: The Tour and Travel Division of the JKTDC — 
‘packages’ that cover everything from arrival at airport to departure, ‘ 
accommodation, meals and sightseeing in between. Outside the state : 
JKTDC’s offices are the same as those of J&K Tourism. In Srinagar ani 


Jammu its offices are in the TRC. 
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Srinagar: Ph. 2456670, 2457930, 2472644. Fax: 2457927, 2476107, 

Jammu: Ph. 2549065. Fax: 2546412. 

The ‘packages’ offered by JKTDC include: (i) Sri Amarnathji Yatra: 
Jammu-Pahalgam-the Yatra-Pahalgam-Jammu-Mansar-Jammu, 8 days/ 7 
nights. Rs.4,999 or Rs.5,999 per person, depending on type of coach 
used (A/C or deluxe). The group must consist of at least eight persons, 
Pony charges not included. (ii) Christmas/ New Year: Jammu-Mansar- 
Patni Top (Rs.4,900 per head; 4 nights/ 5 days). (iii) Jammu-Katra-Patnj 
Top-Mansar: 5 days/ 4 nights (Rates vary by the season. In January, 
they could be as low as Rs.2,999 per person including transport or 
Rs.1,999 without transport.) (iv) Katra only. 3 days/ 2 nights. Rs.999 per 
person, ex-Jammu, European plan. (v) Jammu special: 5 days/ 4 nights, 
Rs.2,999 per head (European plan). (2004 rates.) 

Most packages include reception (and send-off) at the airport, 
accommodation on twin sharing basis, meals, local transport and sightseeing, 
In case you are put up in a ‘hut’ rather than hotel, there will still be two 
persons per bedroom. Thus, there will be twice as many persons in a hut 
as there are bedrooms. In some economy packages there might be as 
many as four persons per room. Children under 12 get a 50 percent 
discount. Some packages require groups to consist of a certain minimum 

number of persons. The JKTDC wants reservations to be confirmed 20 
days in advance in some cases and 30 days in others. 

How to get there: Jammu is the only place in the state that you can 
reach by road, rail and air. Trains go up to Udhampur. 

You can fly from Jammu to Delhi, Srinagar, Chandigarh or Leh. 

Because of the huge pilgrim traffic to Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji, there 
are trains from Jammu to most parts -of India. Delhi is an overnight 
Journey by train (or bus, taxi or jeep). For that reason many people find 
the train or road journey more time-efficient than going to Delhi by air. 


By air: Jamm( is served by six flights on most days.and seven when 
there is a flight from Leh. 


From/to Arrival Departure 

Indian Airlines Delhi 12.30p #~2.25p 
Indian Airlines Leh 7.55a 8.35a 

Jet Airways Delhi 1.10p 2.40p 
Spicejet Delhi 9.30a 10.30a 
Sahara Delhi 1.30p 2.10p 

Air Deccan Delhi 9.10a 10.15a 
Air Deccan Chandigarh 3.00p 3.30p 


_ Note: The flights to and from Leh are only on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Spicejet does not fly to or from Jamma on Wednesdays. The Air Deccan 
flight from Chandigarh begins (and, on the return flight, terminates) in Delhi. 
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On arrival by air: There is an office of the J&K Tourism Deptt. in 
the Arrival Lounge. (Phone: 2431917.) There are no prepaid taxis from 
the airport to the centre of the town, 7km. away. However, fixed rate 
taxis are available. , 

By rail: Jammu is linked by rail to Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bangalore 
Calcutta, Chennai, Gorakhpur, Guwahati, Indore, Mangalore, Mumbai, 
Pune and, of course, places in between. 

Telephones: Rail Reservations: 2431582. Enquiries: 131, 132, 2453027, 
2453029. Several travel agents, too, book railway tickets. 

On arrival: There is an office of the J&K Tourism Deptt. in the 
Railway Station building. (Phone: 2430078.) There will be buses for 
Katra waiting outside. To get to the centre of Jammu town, some 6km. 
away, you can either hire a full taxi or share one of the countless, 
inexpensive ‘Matadors’ waiting there. 

Important trains: In all, nineteen trains (at the last count) start from 
and terminate at. Jammu, six.of them everyday. 

Train Timings (subject to change) 


Name Arr. Dep. 

Shalimar 6:30a 8:55p 
Sealdah 9:20a 6.55p 
Jammu Mail — 11:00a 3.45p 
Jehlum 11:20a 9.40p 
Pooja 9:00a 6:05p 
Malwa 6.20p 8.20a 


By bus: Jammu is extremely well served by buses (and taxis). There 
are Tata Sumos in addition to the old-fashioned 5-seater Ambassador 
car-based taxis. Officially Tata Sumos are meant to carry 7-8 passengers. 
Unofficially they seat as many as 10. 

There are two major bus stands: the General Bus Stand on BC Road 
and the bus stand next to the TRC on Residency Road. Buses also ply 
from the Railway Station and the Nehru Market. 

Buses for ite and the rest of Kashmir leave from near en 
and do so early in the morning. Buses for other places, including atra, 
leave from the General Bus Stand, also in the heart of the city. 

Enquiries: 2577475 (General Bus Stand). ok 
(i) ~ZRC(ph.: 2576562): Buses depart from near the cael . 
following places, all in Kashmir: Srinagar, pra a ‘a 
Uri, Sopore, Nogam, See ied oa, aaa 
dipore, Wanpu, 9 > : 
See acetal Tadashi, there’s supposed to be a daily bus en 
to these places. In effect, the service is at best on alternate days. 
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That’s because often the authorities allow heavy vehicles like 
buses and trucks to travel ‘up’ from Jammu to Srinagar on the 
national highway only on alternate days. ‘Down traffic’ from 
Srinagar to Jammu is permitted on the other days. 

(i) General Bus Stand (ph.: 2577475): Buses depart from the 
GBT for Delhi, Punjab and most parts of Jammu province, including 
Katra, Rajouri, Shahdra Sharief, Poonch, Banihal, Ramban, 
Udhampur, Ramnagar and Manwal. Most of these services operate 
every day. 

You can take a coach to Bhaderwah, Kishtwar or Doda from the 
nearby Indira Chowk early every morning, and ‘C-class’ buses 
for these three places from the GBT itself later in the day. 

(iii) The Railway Station: Buses leave every ten or fifteen minutes 
for Katra shortly after a train arrives.The frequency increases or 
decreases with demand. If enough passengers want to go directly 
from the Jammu railway station to Srinagar, one or the other of 
the buses parked there will agree to take them provided the highway 
is open for ‘up traffic’ and it isn’t too late in the day. 

iv) Nehru Market: From here you can get buses meant for Kathua 
district (including Hiranagar, Billawar and Lakhanpur), Samb, 
Miran Sahib, RS Pura and Pathankot. 


Tata Sumo terminuses 


i) 
ii) 


iii) 
iv) 


Indira Chowk (near the General Bus Stand): Sumos bound for 
Katra and Srinagar. 


BC Road (on the other side of the General Bus Stand): Sumos 
bound for Rajouri, Poonch, Delhi. 


Railway Station: For Katra and Srinagar. 
The TRC: You can sometimes find Sumos bound for Katra. 


Fare Sor Katra: By Tata Sumo: Rs.50 (or less) per head, or Rs.460 for 
the entire Sumo. By bus: Rs.25 per head by government buses (SRTC or 
JKTDC) and Rs.35 by buses run by Karan Travels. (Subject to change.) 


Where to stay in Jammu 


(St suite, Dx= deluxe, Sngl= single bedroom, DBR-double bedroom) 


The Top End 


Asia Jammu Tawi, Nehru Market (Airport Road). 2435757-60. Fax: 
2435757, 2435756. Rooms: Rs.2595 to 2795. St Rs.6,000. An established, 
well- organised business hotel. Has a tiny swimming pool. Rs.1550 
(single), Rs.1700 (DBR) Dx Rs.1,895* 
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KC Residency, Residency Road. 2520770, 2520771. 

2542779. DBR Rs.2,300, Single: Rs.1,800, St mens aa Ane 
- Centrally located. Has a good reputation as a happening hotel. Good food 
and central location. 

Jammu Ashok. Hotel, BC Road: 2543571-75; 2547110, 2543576 
Fax:543180. Great view and location. Also the best swimming pool 
among local hotels. DBR: Rs.2,200, Single Rs.2,000, St Rs.3,000* 

Hari Niwas Palace, Palace Road: 2546072, 2543303. Fax 2543180 
Standard DBR Rs.1,350, DxDBR Rs.1,850 St=Rs.6000.* A part of the 
Maharaja’s palace has been converted into the city’s only heritage hotel 
by his family. The best view and ambience of all the hotels in town. 

There are two other establishments in town that have officially been 
certified ‘A Category’. The KC Food Station near ‘Parade’ is a fast food 
restaurant. New Choice Resorts, in Greater Kailash, on the bypass just 
before you enter Jammu from the Pathankot-Delhi side, is a country club 
with a multi-cuisine restaurant, lavish lawns and banquet facilities. 

Cuisine: All the establishments mentioned in ‘The top end,’ as well 
as Jewel’s and Premier, are multi-cuisine. All the rest serve north Indian 
cuisine. All restaurants have a large selection for vegetarians, because 
many of them mainly cater to pilgrims. 

Credit cards are not accepted officially. However, some hotels at the 
top end and some airline agents accept credit cards unofficially. 


Upper-middle rung hotels 
GSS Road is the slope that leads from Gumat to the Raghunath Temple. 


(* indicates ‘Tariff updated in August 2005.’ Other rates for Jamma 
City are accurate to 2004. Prices given are in Indian rupees.) 


Name Location Phone Fax Non A/C  Dble 
A/C Sngl_ ‘Dx 
Cosmo Residency/ 2577561 250 550 
Veer Marg 2547561 
2577245 
Jammu GSS Road 2548265 500 a 
International 
Jewel’s Jewel Cinema 2520801 2520802 710 ‘1100 


2547630 2547170 
2547170 2555076 
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Karan New Bakshi 
Nagar 
Mansar Denis Gate 2543610 450- 
2543030 525 
Premier ResidencyRd/ 2543436 2543731 
Veer Marg 
Samrat Near Bus 2577009 450 
Stand 2548212 
; 2547402 
Swagat Near Bus 2572469 
Stand 2542224 
Vardan Near Bus 2547414 2548286 490 
‘ Stand 2573212 
Vivek Near Bus 2577553 
2547545 
The Middle Rung 
The better hotels in the middle Tung are: 
Name Location Phone 
Ashiana Below Gumat 2547371 
Emperor Vir(RsdncyRd 2526102 
Kranti Railway Stn 
Naz Vir(RsdncyRd 2543836 
2573601 
Nek Below Gumat 2579741 
New Jammu RaghunathBzr 2544683 
Ram Singh Palace Bus Stand 2577495 
Shankar Railway Stn. 
Standard Vir(RsdneyRd 2578855 
Swastik GSS Road 2541172 
Yatri Shalimar 2575375 
Ziyafat Vir(RsdneyRd 2577377 


1500 


500 


From 
(Rs.) 
270 
165 


Jamma 


1190+ 
10%* 


550- 
900 
2500* 


990- 
1190- 
1390* 
575 


790-990* 


690-790* 


To 
(Rs.) 


670 
350 


250 
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Jammu has almost a hundred Category C hotels and another one hundred 
lodges. There is little to distinguish one from the other, except for 
location. In any case, most of them are clustered around Central Jammu: 
the stretch just before the General Bus Stand, the area immediately 
beyond the General Bus Stand, the Gumat area, the Raghunath Bazar area 
and the Talab Khatikafi area. A few hotels and lodges from each area are 


mentioned below. 


Gem Lodge has spacious lawns, which makes it unique. In Jammu 
only some A- class hotels have lawns. Taj is known for its good food, 
a reputation that enabled it to go slightly upmarket in-the late 1990s, 


Name Phone 


Talab Khatikafi- Panjbakhtar area 


Gem Lodge ~ 2548534 
Mughal 2576871 
Sher i Kashmir 2579730 
Taj 2579560 
Welcome 2545703 


Upper Gumat 


Gagan 2545131 
Ajay 2576722 
City View 2546714 
Darpan 2547198 
Green Palace 2548156 
Krishna 2549545 
Below Gumat 
India Pride 2579689 
2576359 
Avon 2547154 
Himalaya 2543035 
Kapoor 2542146 
New India Pride 2560924 


Sahil Palace 2579081 


From (Rs.) 


To 
(Rs.) 


200 


790,1390 


150 
790 
250 
300 
875 
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Phone 
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From (Rs.) 


Chand Nagar (on the slope below Gumat) 


Jagdamba 
Mahindra 
MiniBroadway 
Nagina 
Preeti 
Sangam 
Tourist Camp 
Hari Market 
Gupta 
Jagat 
Jandyal 


Khorana 


Raghunath 
Shivalik 
Raghunath Bézér 
Aristocrat 


Chander Lok 


Crown 


Himoiri 


Jagan 


Savera 


2548403 
2548595 
2545031 


2540490 
2575458 
2540452 


2579184 
2578059 


2542283 
2577272 


2547560 
2575842 


2549004 


2542932 
2545953 


2540053 


2548041 
2572317 


2579473 
2549936 


Vir Marg (Residency Road) 


Sachdeva 
Sartaj 
Mughal Darbar 


2544860 
2542716 


2541954 
2544758 


60 


150 


100,250 


125 


8 
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For pilgrims going to the shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji: The Sri 
Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board has a fancy property, the Vaishnavi 
Dham, right next to the Railway Station (walking distance, even with 
your luggage). It has plush rooms, as well as inexpensive dormitories 
with free bedding and blankets. 

The public sector: The Tourist Reception Centre is located in the 
heart of the city (Residency Road/ Veer Marg). It is excellent value for 
money. Rooms start from Rs.250 (non A/C) and go up to Rs.650 for a 
suite. Ph.2579554. 

Off-season discounts at places near Jammu: The JKTDC gives a 30 
per cent discount between the 10" October and the 31‘ March at its 
properties in Kud and the Patni (Top) Enclave; and a 40 per cent discount 
at the Padora Enclave (Patni Top). 

Food: Fast Food- Jammu has a very good tradition of fast food like 
burgers and pizzas, as well as Indian and Chinese fast foods. KC Plaza 
on Residency Road and KC Food Station on Raj Tilak Road, just off the 
Parade Road are both in Category A. Jewel’s (in the Jewel Cinema 
complex) and Victoria Junction on Residency Road are in Category B. 
Premier is halal. 

Dhabas: Vegetarian: Most pilgrims want inexpensive vegetarian food. 
Rajma (red beans)-chawal (rice) is Jammu’s favourite combination. The 
very best (yet inexpensive) rajma-chawal in all Jammu province is served 
at a roadside dhaba (Sharma’s) at Peerha on the national highway, more 
than 150 km. from Jammu town. Within the town most dhabas charge 
the same and are more or less at the same level. They are concentrated 
around the Gumat Chowk (near the General Bus Stand), at the Bus Stand 
itself, and on the slope leading to Raghunath Bazar. 

Non-vegetarian: There are some dhabas (mostly halal ie. kosher) at 
the General Bus Stand. The best ones are in the Talab Khatikan area (also 
halal). On Residency Road, there are jhatka ‘take away” dhabas (the 
celebrated Papa di Hatti; also Harbans and Anil-Amrit) next to Sadhna 
Pen Store. There’s no place to sit, so you can either eat in your car 
parked in front of the dhaba, or stand outside and eat. You ll have to 
bring your own bread (or nans/ rotis) along. = 

Kashmiri food: The Wazwan at the TRC is the only restaurant in to 


that serves Kashmiri food. For the taste buds, Taj, once a popular conaree 
restaurant, now gone midmarket, in Talab Khatikan, 1s * aes 
inexpensive. Naz,.on Residency Road, too, is very good and inexpe ; 
The upper end: Hotels Asia and KC Residency have ears ae 
coffee shop each. KC’s Falak (halal) is popular ed seo i 
revolving restaurant with a view of all of Jammu and also beca 


standards. The restaurant at the Hari Niwas Palace is popular for its 
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scenic location, as well as food. The restaurant at the Jammu Ashok is 
less expensive and good value for money. 

If taste is the only consideration, then I recommend Naz, Residency 
Road, and Taj, Talab Khatikan (both halal non-vegetarian), Papa di Hatti 
next to Sadhna Pen Store (jhatka non-veg), Pahalwan di Hatti for Sweets 
and KC Plaza for fast food. 

Pahalwan di Hatti is Jammu’s most famous shop for Indian sweets. 
It has a branch in the Gole Market, Gandhi Nagar. Its rates are the same 
as at the other shops that cook their sweets in pure ghee (clarified butter). 
Jammu’s specialty is a sweet called ‘chocolate’ for some strange reason: 
It is mainly made up of milk, and contains no cocoa. Pahalwan’s ‘chocolate’ 
is the best. Shops that use vegetable oil instead of ghee are cheaper. 

Tourist Information Centres: J&K Tourism has offices at the Airport 
(ph.: 2431917) and the railway station (ph.: 2430078). There is a major 
Tourist Reception Centre on Residency Road (Veer Marg), Jammu 180001. 

The office of the Director General, Tourism, Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir, is located in the TRC from November to April. Phone: 2544527 

Fax: 2544842 

dgt@jktourism.org (This e-mail address, too, ‘shifts’ to Srinagar for 
the summers.) 

The Director, Tourism, is headquartered in Jammu (also in the TRC) 
throughout the year. Phone: 2520409, 2548358. Director, Tourism, Tourist 
Reception Centre. Telefax: (0191) 2548358 

jmu@nde.vsnl.net.in 


Hospitals 


Name Address Phone 
Acharya Shri Chander ‘Batra’ Hospital Sidhra (Bypass) 2662251 
Ayurvedic College Hospital Indira Chowk 2543661 
Chest Diseases Hospital Bakshi Nagar 2548012 
Chest Diseases Hospital (PCO) Bakshi Nagar 2577064 
Children’s Hospital (PCO) - New Plots 2577023 
CRP Hospital Ban Talab 2591105 
Dental Hospital New Plots 2544670 
GB Pant Cantonment Hospital Satwari 2433500 
Government District Hospital Gandhi Nagar 2430041 
2454698 

Government/ Emergency-Casualty Gandhi Nagar 2431740 
Government/ Emergency-Casualty Shalamar Road 2549669 
Government/ Emergency-Casualty B.C. Road 2579889 
Guru Nanak Missionary Hospital 1/2 Nanak Nagar 2435564 
KHN Memorial Hospital Pragati Bhawan, 2454970 
Railhead Complex 2436405 

Krishna Hiranand Memorial Hospital Gandhi Nagar 2432469 


Lajwanti Medical Trust Hospital Bypass, Kunjwani 2452827 
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Mental Hospital 
N < 

Natural Care Hospital so . Nagar eee 
Param Netram Nav Durga Eye Hospital Bagh-e-Bahu : spel 
Psychiatric Nursing Home 53/4 Nanak Nagar spoon 
Sanjeevani Gandhi Nagar 2433354 
Sarwal Hospital Sarwal ae 
2 579402 
SMGS. Hospital Shalamar Road 2547635 
2547637 
Swami Vivekanand Medical Mission Amphalla maeaie 


Money changers: The State Bank of Indi i 
one a, Hari Market 
Gumat), is authorised to deal in foreign exchange. ee 


Airlines 


Indian Airlines 
(i) | Tourist Reception Centre, Residency Road (Veer Marg): 2542735, 


2546086 


(ii) Airport: 2431433, 2430449. 


Jet Airways 


(i) | Hotel KC Residency, Residency Road (Veer Marg): 574312, 574315. 
Fax573399 
(ii) Airport: 453999, 453888. Fax 453666. 


Area 
Population 


Altitude 

STD code 

Languages spoken 
Religions 

Annual mean rainfall 


Average temperatures 
(Bhawan) 


Annual snowfall 
Literacy 


Best Season 


Katra is a popular all-weather destinati 
it might snow on the route to the 
March, and it can be very co 


Katra 


Around Isq. km. 

The Bhawan has no resident population. Katra had a resident 
population of 4,646 in 1981. Today the population is estimated at 
around 7,000. : 

The Bhawan: 5,200'; Sanjhi Chhat: 7,215"; Katra: ¢.3,000' 
Telephone code: 01991; within J&K 951991 (Local call rate) 
Dogri, Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi and English. 

Predominantly Hindu, with a small Muslim community. 

1200 cm. approx. 
Summers: The hottest it gets to in summer is around 30°C: 
Nights are cool even in summer. The coldest in winter is around 
minus 10°C. 
It snows at the Bhavan and en route, but not at Katra. 

The people who work at the holy shrine are all literate at least in 
Hindi. Most of them can read and write English as well. 


on.'However, please remember that 
Bhawan between December and 


Id at the Bhawan in winter. 
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Peak periods for pilgrim arrivals are: the spring and autumn 
navaratras; summer and autumn vacations; weekends during vacations: 
three-day weekends throughout the year. The leanest period: 5 January 
to 28 February; 15 November to 20 December is not too crowded 
either. 

The winter vacation season (20 December to 4 January) witnesses 
a sudden influx. Many people like beginning the New Year at the holy 
shrine. 


Tours and Transport 


Every 10 minutes or so a bus leaves Katra for Jammu or vice versa. The 
frequency depends on the arrival of trains and on the number of pilgrims. 
Tata Sumo taxis are a flexible option. As soon as there are eight or ten 
passengers, which is after every two or three minutes during the season, 
a Tata Sumo leaves Katra for Jammu. 

If they get enough passengers, Tata Sumo drivers would be only too 
glad to work out custom-made tours for your group. The most popular 
tours are those to nearby pilgrimages like Shiv Khori and Sudh Mahdadev, 
and leisure spots like Patni Top and Lake Mansar. 

Since 1997, Katra’s Tata Sumos have been offering custom-made 
packages to Kashmir and back (including local sightseeing and 
accommodation). 

How to get to Katré: Most people go to Katra through Jammu. (You 
can also go there from Srinagar, Udhampur and even places like the 
Mansar Lake and Sukrala Mata, without going through Jammu City.) 
Jammu has an airport and a railway station. Two flights, more than a 
dozen trains and countless inter-state buses reach Jammu everyday from 
the rest of India. Some of the buses carry on and proceed to Katra. 
Trains and aeroplanes do not. 

So, most pilgrims get off at Jammu and take a bus, taxi or “Tata 
Sumo’ to Katra. You can get all three kinds of transport at the Jammu 
Railway Station itself or from Jammu’s General Bus Stand (which is in 
the heart of the city, on the Jammu-Katra road), Buses range from the 
ordinary to the air-conditioned. At least one bus leaves Jammu for Katra 
every ten minutes or so between 6am and 8pm. (Unofficially there might 
be buses even at 8.30pm. But don’t take the risk.) Buses leave the 
Jammu Railway Station for Katra shortly after every train pulls in. Fares 
are low and fixed. You don’t need to bargain. 

It’s a 90 minute drive from Jammu to Katra (48km.), where the 
motorable road comes to an end. 

Returning from Katrd: Buses/ Sumos start leaving Katra for Jammu 

as early as Sam. The last bus leaves for Udhampur at 7.30pm and for 
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Jammu at 9pm. If there aren’t enough passengers there might be no 


buses after, say, 8pm, so don’t take the risk of waiting for the last 
bus. 


The Jammi-Katra Fare: 


In August 2005, fares, in Indian rupees, were: 


Jammi Airport to Katra: 54 km. 
For full taxi 


Model Type One way Round trip 
Qualis NAC 1100 2000 
Qualis AC 1500 2500 
Esteem/Indica NAC 900 1500 
Esteem/indica AC 1300 2200 
Ambassador NAC 710 1200 
Ambassador AC 1100 2000 


AC= air conditioned; NAC=not air conditioned. 


Jammii Railway Station to Katra: 50 km. 
For full taxi 


Model Type One way Round trip 
Qualis NAC 950 1700 
Qualis AC 1250 2500 
Esteem/Indica NAC 680 1250 
Sumo NAC 750 1500 
Ambassador NAC 625 1050 


Per passenger: 


Delux bus: Rs.30, Video coach Rs.45, J&K SRTC Rs.45, Passenger bus: Rs.22. 


Out of City Packages 

As many as 85% of all tourists who visi 

Katra (or Jammu). The ratio began to ¢ 
Katra to Patni Top: 85 km. 
Katra to Patni Top and back: 


ted Kashmir in 2003 came from 
hange after 2004. 


Rs.150 per passenger by video coach. 
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Katra to Patni Top or Shiv Khori 
; For full taxi 


Model Type 
Qualis NAC 
Sumo NAC 
Ambassador NAC 


Round trip 

1300 

1500 (+40% for AC) 
1300 


Katra to Srinagar or Pahalgam 
For full taxi 


Model Type 
Qualis NAC 
Sumo _ NAC 
Ambassador NAC 


Round trip 
3500 
3000 
2850 


Katra to Mansar and then Jammu 
For full taxi 


Model 
Qualis 
Sumo 
Ambassador/ Van 


Where to stay 


Full trip 
1900 
1650 
1400 


Jammi 


Traditionally, before hotels were invented, pilgrims would stay (free) 
with the families of priests (and others) in Katra. In return they would 
give their hosts a gift, normally cash, to cover the cost of their 


hospitality. 


Rates of accommodation provided by the Shrine Board vary. They 
range from Rs.50 per bed per day in the Manokamna Bhawan dormitory, to 
Rs.350 per double bedroom per day, both at the Bhawan. 

To book rooms in advance, send a demand draft to the Chief Executive 
Officer, Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board, Katra 182301 (ph: 232025, 


232075; fax 232089). 


E-mail: ceo@mavaishnodevi.org 
shrineboard@mavaishnodevi.org 
Website: www.mavaishnodevi.org 

(See also chapter 31 “The pilgrimage”.) 
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Name 
Asia 
Shripati 


Asia Vaishno 
Devi 


Country Inn 
& Suites by 
Carlson 

Jai Maa Inn 


Mount View 


The Vaishno 
Devi 


Ambica 
Ashok 

Atul Regency 
Basera 

Durga 

Durga Palace 


Iswar 


Hotels in Katra 


Katra: Hotel tariffs (all as in August 2005) 
EP= European Plan 


Location 


Jammi 
Jammi-Katra 
Road Raod 
Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Kashmir 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Phone 


233264 
232399 


232061 
232161 


233801- 


07 


232612 
232658 


232679 
232712 


233301, 


233302 


Fax 


2333366 


233344 


233810 


232612 


234405 


233303 


Web EP 
site From 
To 
ww 1295 
w.fh 2500 

rai.c 

ww = 2000- 

w.fh 3000 

Tai.c 

om 
2750 
7500 
1990 
1299 
1550- 
3850 


‘The upper- middle runge 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 
Jammi-Katraé 
Road 
Jammd-Katra 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 
Jammia-Katra 
Road 


232062 
232400 


232126, 
233291 


233081 
232575 


232363, 
232123 


232080, 
232112 


232437, 


232650 
232850 


232064 


233163 


232737 


232750 


1050 
2050 


600- 
1000 


1095- 
2395 


1290- 
1890 


600- 
1200 
700- 
1850 


1290 
2290 
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facilities/ 
cuisine 


North Indian 
Kashmiri, 
cuisine 
Multi-cuisine 
2 star (the 
only starred 
hotel listed) 


Organises 
darshans for 
filmstars and 
other 
celebrities 
and VIPs 
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Kashmir Jamma-Katra 232920 232921 1290 
Residency Road 3090 
Krishna Bus Stand 232775 = 232777 850- 
232776 1250 
Maharani Ban Gajfigé 233193 650- 
Road 1000 
Sahil Jammt-Katra 232587 232243 1090- 
Road 1990 
New Subash 232100, 650- 
232111 2250 
Shivalik Kashmir 232287, 450 
Road 233347 980 
Surya Palace  Jammd-Katra 232072 232672 1090- 
Road 3595 
Swastik 232174, 450 
233274 890 
Tridev New Bus 232108 232456 1190- 
Stand 1590 


The middle order 


Bandhu 232199, 595- 
Palace 232299 795 
Bandhu Kashmir Road 232199, 495- 
Guest House 232299 795 
Damini New Bus 233277 400- 
Stand 650 
Delaila City Kashmir 233265 300- 
Centre Road 2344177 700 
Gupta Palace —_ Hospital 233978 750- 
Road 900 
Janta Kashmir 232109 390- 
Road 1390 
Kanchan Dak 232112 425- 
Bungalow 233070 790 
Road 
Kapoor Main Bazér 232900 650- 
Palace 232902 800 
Fx 
232901 
Kings 232443 375 


700 
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Maa 


Malti Palace 
Mahendra 
Palace 

New Natraj 
Prem 
International 
Rama Palace 
Shaan 
Shivam 
Shivalik 
Hotel Subash 
Sunrise 
Swagat 

Tara Deluxe 
Trikuta 


Vasu 


Vivek 


Abhinandan 


Akash Ganga 


Dak 
Bungalow 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Dak 
Bungalow 
Road 


Jammi Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


Kashmir 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 

Chinta Mani 
Road 
Kashmir 
Road 


Kashmir 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


Budget hotels, guest houses 


Dak 
Bungalow 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


233578 
233520 


232094, 
233073 


232311 
232272 


233271 


234021 


232184, 
232444 


233165 


232202, 
232402 


232287 
233347 


232055 
232756 


232208 


232828 
232829 


232261, 
232742 


232033, 
232633 


232254 
233073 


232160 


232107 


232641, 
232642 


575 


650- 
1099 


599- 
799 


320 
690 


350 
750 


690- 
1290 


700- 
900 


400- 
600 


400- 
600 


450- 
980 


385- 
500 


300- 
550 


300- 
450 


450 
650 


500- 
650 


450- 
1050 


350 
490 


250-300 


150-250 
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Amar 
Chinar 


City Centre 


National 
Guest House 


Natraj 


Panchvati 
Guest House 


Prem 


Raja Guest 
House 


Regal 


Shankar 
Guest House 


Sharan 


Subhash 
Guest House 


Subhash 
Yatri Inn. 


Vijay 


Main Bazar 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


New Bus 
Stand 


Jammi-Katra 
Road 


New Bus 
Stand 


New Bus 
Stand 


Where to eat 


232046 
Fx 233163 


232175 
234409 


233265 


233165 
232474 


232150 
233050 


232624, 
232014 
233307 
233001 
233162 
234662 
233034 
232303 


232141 


233975 
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150-250 


150 

250 
175-300 
350- 
550 
250-450 
200-300 


225- 
300 
75- 
125 
150- 
200 
250 
350 
200 


250- 
350 
100- 
290 
150- 
450 


Food: All food cooked within the town limits of Katra, whether at a 
restaurant or in a private domestic kitchen, is strictly vegetarian. No meat, 
no eggs. To do otherwise would be to seriously offend local sentiments. 

In addition to the Jammu staples of rajma (red beans) and rice, you 


can get South Indian and Gujarati food as well. 


Restaurants in luxury hotels are more expensive than the countless 
dhabas in town. Some fast-food restaurants (notably Jewel’s, Rocks and 
Hills) constitute the middle segment. Jewel’s (phone: 233247) has 


traditionally had very high standards. 


The no-profit bhojanalyas of the Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine 
Board are very inexpensive and hygienic. Gulshan ka Langar is a free 
kitchen run by the T-Series audio empire. Standards have fallen somewhat 
after Gulshan Kumar’s assassination. This langar has traditionally been 


extremely particular about hygiene and taste. 
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Day and weekend trips 


Important places near Katra, but not on the route to the Shrine, are: 
° = Agar Jitto —— 
Baba Dhansar 
Bhimgarh fort 
Chamba 
Deva Mayi Ma 
Devi Pindiyan 
Mansar Lake 
Patni Top 
Reasi 
Salal Dam and Lake 
Shiv Khori 
©  Sudh Mahadev/ Mantalai 
It is possible to leave Katra for any of these places early in the morning 
and be back by night. A day return is possible even in the case of Lake 
Mansar but that would be very exhausting. 


Patni Top: Hotel tariffs (all as in August 2005) 


© 0@ 8 e808 0 0 86 


e 


Hotel From To 

Vardhan Resorts 1790 2300 
Subhash Palace 1690 3380 
Green Top 1890 2490 
Shivalik 700 1800 
Samson 1590 2190 
J&K TDC 700 2500 


Where to stay 

Kud: J&K TDC huts as well as rooms in the Dak Bungalow; 
hotels available. : 
Batote: J&K TDC huts as well as rooms in the Dak Bungalow; private hotels 
available. . ilabl 

Mansar: J&K TDC Dak Bungalow; private hotel available. , 

Shiv Khori: J&K TDC Dak Bungalow; private hotels available. 
Surinsar; J&K TDC Dak Bungalow. 

Jhajjar Kotli: }&K TDC Dak Bungalow. 


private 


Travel resources f the Sri Mata 
Tourist Information Centres: Katrd: The office ieee the town 
Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board is a few hundreds metres 


proper. Ph. 232025. 
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The SMVDSB has rooms for pilgrims at the Niharika, next to the 
Bus stand. 

The office of J&K Tourism is in the main town square. Ph.: 232005. 

Business centre listings: Conference facilities are available at hotels: 
The Vaishno Devi and Asia Vaishno Devi. 


Hospitals 
Medical facilities: There is a government-run Primary Health Centre at Katra. 


At Sanjhi Chhat, just before the Holy Cave, the Batra trust has set 
up a charitable hospital in the private sector. 


Tourist Information Centres 


Offices of Jammu & Kashmir Tourism are at: 
Delhi: 210-203, Kanishka (hotel) Shopping Plaza, 19 Ashoka Road 
(opposite Meridien Hotel, Janpath crossing). Ph: 23345373; fax: 23367881. 
jaktour@ndf.vsnl.net.in 
Mumbai (Bombay): 25, North Wing, World Trade Centre, Cuffe 
Parade, Colaba. Ph: 22189040. Fax: 22186172. jaktour2@bol.net.in 
Kolkata (Calcutta): 12, Chowringhee. Ph: 22285791; fax: 22281950. 
Chennai (Madras): II Floor, 36/36-A, North Usman Road. Telefax: 
28235958. jaktourl @nd4.vsnl.net.in 
Ahmedabad: Airlines House, Lal Darwaza. Telefax: 5503551. 


Hyderabad: 5 Floor, Left Wing, Chandra Vihar Complex, MJ 
Road. Telefax: 24734806. 
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Buddhism, 45, 50, 70 
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carpets, 436 
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cave, 245 
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cedar, 516 
Central Asia, 54, 348, 449 
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Cha, 541 
Chak Pafidit, 183 
Chak, Sultan Ali Shah, 71 
Chak, Sultan Yusuf Shah, 71 
Chak, Yaqub Shah, 71 
Chaknot, 431 
Chakor, 323, 518 
Chakor, Ram, 323 
Chakr-dhar shrine, 77 
Chaks, the, 520 
Challa, 546 
Chalong, 537 
Chaméar, 372, 373, 376, 379, 384, 423 
Chamar Nallah, sar, 333 
Chamba, 46, 65, 74, 226, 227, 228, 
232, 233, 236, 237, 246, 279, 
296, 370, 386, 437, 448, 538, 577 
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relations with Jammu, 51, 59, 62 
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Chamchi Sar, 541 
Chamlay4l, 268, 328 
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Chandel, 287 
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Chandi Marh, 541 

Chandi Mata, 229, 241 

Chandigarh, 46, 252, 445, 553, 559 
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Chandrabhaga, 48-9, 69, 70, 80, 228, 
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Chafig-garh, 403 

Changran, 523, 525 
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Char(h)at Singh, king, 233 

Charak, Maharani, 89 

Charaks, the, 49 
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Charat, 233, 544 

Chashoti, 242 

Chattar Kalas, 510 

Chattargarh Fort, 74 

Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas see Abbas 

Chaudhary Rehmat Ali, 116 

chaugan, 229 

cheetahs, 323 

cheetal, 518 

Chenab valley, 232 

Chenab, river, 44, 48, 50, 52, 54, 59, 
75, 80, 81, 225, 227, 231, 232, 
236, 237, 240, 244, 264, 266, 
273, 322, 338, 340-1, 351, 386, 
404, 409, 456, 531, 532, 533, 
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chhajja, 456, 459 
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456, 458 
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chhams, 541, 542 
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Chhatroo, 240, 243, 536 
Chhatroo river, 243 
Chhatter Galla, 546, 548 
Chhatter Galla pass, 287 
Chhatter Shah, Peer, 300 
chhatters, 490 
Chhimba, 374 
Chhotay Shah 318 
Chi Chi Mata, 265, 350, 477, 478, 
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Chib, 373, 374, 382, 392, 393, 403 
Chib, Muslim, 374 
Chibali, 403 
Chibber, Maj. Gen. R.N., 178-81 
Chibhal, 373, 403 
Chihlo di Gali, 539 
chikri, 323, 436 
Childs, 67, 431 
chilgoza, 516 
China, 82, 271, 272, 283, 542, 567 
China, gift of land to, by Pakistan, 321 
chinar, 228, 355 
Chinese, the, 75 
Chingus, 325-6 
Chinta, 241, 244, 481, 539 
Chinta nallah, 241 
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Chinta valley, 241 
chintz, 436 
Chiralla, 244 
Chirhai Muttal, 355, 471 
Chishoti, 243 
Chitta Pani, 330 
Choora Sharif, 432 
Chopan, 377 
Chopra, Governor, 122 
Chor Gali, 539, 542 
Chor Panchal pass, 311 
Choti Gali, 539, 541 
chouki dance, 460 
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Christ, Lord Jesus, 291 
Chulana, 351 
Chungam, 536 
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cock, snow, 319 
confectionery, 222, 223 
conifers, 236, 539 
Constituent Assembly, 164 
copper, 226, 267, 270, 271, 274, 436 
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Corps, 1, 15, 176, 184 
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Dara, 504 
Dara Shikoh, 285, 443, 448 
Dards, the, 78 
Darhal, 322, 327, 541 
Tawi, 323, 
Darral, 431 
Dariichiafi, 185-6 
Darvabhisara, 75 
Darvésh Ishaq Saheb, 88 
Dashbal, 246 
Dayal, Maj. Rafijit Sifigh, 168, 169 
De(h)ra ki Gali, 327 
Deccan Horse, 183 
Deccan, the, 59, 373 
Dedpath, 536 
Deeda, makers of utensils, 226 
Deedo, Midafi, 63 
Deep (lamp), 490 
deer, 516, 518, 519, 520, 527 
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deer, log, 323, 
deer, musk, 229, 319, 323, 516 
deer, snow, 229 
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Deng Batal, 226 
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deodars, 229, 241, 243, 287, 313,351, 
521, 542, 543, 545, 546, 547 
Dera Baba Banda, 340-1 
Dera ki Gali (DKG), 540, 541 
Deri Galla, 287 
Dév dynasty, 52 
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Dhergarh, 265, 271, 272 
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Dhoop, 490 
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Dhrub Dévy, king, 59, 392 

Dhruy, 344, 
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Didda, 76 
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Dogra rulers, 73, 227, 261 
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Dogra, Pt. Prem Nath, 164 

Dogras, the, 46, 53, 68, 73, 74, 85, 
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490, 493, 502, 557, 569 

Domal, 403 

Donara, 537, 538 

Dool, 536 

Dosali, 375, 376 

doves, 323, 355, 520 

Doyo, Battle of, 74 

Drew, Frederic, 64, 339, 353 

Droré Thakkars, 502 

Drungli Nallah, 319, 511 

duck, 520, 521 

Duddu, 351, 435, 542, 545, 547 

Duddu-Basantgarh, 337-8, 347, 351, 
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Duggal, 376 

Duggan, 287, 546 

Duggar, 286 

Duggar (Dogra), 350 
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Dullangal, 282, 287, 546 

Dam, 367, 370, 376, 423 

Durga Mata, 244, 293, 353, 474, 490, 
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Durgara state, 46, 51 

Durgé Saptshati Path, 491 

Durranis, the, 59 

durries, 437 

Dussehra, 285, 289, 290, 297, 300, 
304, 305, 326, 411, 446, 460 

Dutt, 51, 325-6, 423, 510 

Dutts, the 475 
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embroidery, 437, 438, 440, 558 
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fairs, 234, 245, 254, 263, 268, 269, 
285, 289, 294, 295, 297, 298, 300, 
300, 305, 310, 435, 456, 472, 
480, 481, 558, 559, 330-331, 
343-4, 345, 347 
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famines, 63, 353 

Fariabad Glacier, 538 

Farid ud din Saheb, Syed, 73, 166, 228 

Farrukh Siyar, Mughal prince, 2B 

fauna, 229, 355, 515, 516, 518, 520, 
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Fazal Shah, Peer, 300 
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festivals, 223, 234, 275, 310, 326, 341, 
456, 475, 558 
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fishing, 277, 349 
flora, 229, 236, 355, 516, 517, 520, 
522-7 
flora, Rajouri, 323 
flycatchers, 517 
folk songs 310, 345 
folklore, 532 
footwear, 437, 438 
forests, 223, 225, 228, 229, 240, 
243, 245, 253, 257, 260, 274, 
275, 277, 281, 287, 288, 292, 
309, 311, 312, 313, 316, 321, 
328-9, 330, 338, 351, 452, 470, 
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518, 520, 521, 531, 535, 537, 
539, 540, 542, 543, 544, 
545, 546, 547, 548 
Fort Owen, 107, 111 
forts, 348-9, 354 
fowl, 519 
jungle, 323, 518, 519, 520 
red jungle, 323, 518, 520 
common pea, 323 
fox, 323,525, 527, 519 
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Gaddi, 377, 378, 398 
Gaddis, the, 241 
gadwall, 518 
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Gajendragadkar Commission, 174-5 
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Gali Medhan, 539 
Galigarh, 536 
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Gargal Peer Baba, 523-4 
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Ghorha Galli, 348, 452 
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Kaplas Kund, 231, 530 

Karachi, 268 

Karachi Agreement (about Pakistan’s 
role in occupied Kashmir), 198 

Karan Sifigh, Dr., 164 

Karbala, 260, 385 

Kargad, 231 

Kargil, 69, 226, 229, 231, 236, 246, 
269, 536, 537 

Kariafiwéla, 62 

karkGfi, 338, 

Karkyal clan, 523 
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Karloop, 456 

Karra, 539 

Karra (Bhaderwah) 539 

Karshi, Abdul Majid, 417, 418 

Kashi, 477 

Kashika Vritti, 49, 

Kashmir, 70, 71, 74, 69,225, 226, 
227, 229, 231, 232, 246, 322, 
333, 337, 353 
coin of King Kalash, 46 
relations with Jammu, 46-7, 50- 
2, 55, 59, 67 
relations with Poonch, 75-8 
relations with Rajouri, 329 
relations with Udhampur, 353 

Kashmiri crafts, patronised by Jammu 
princes, 284, 348 

Kashmiri Pafidits (1947-49), 118-9 

Kashmiri Pafidits, the 166, 174, 188, 
189, 194, 367, 388, 389, 391, 
422, 423, 426, 450 

Kashmiris in ‘AJK’ 

contribution to, 207 

marginalisation of, 207-10 

modify their names for 
acceptance in, 209 

Kashyap, saint, 48, 69, 476 

Kathua, 43, 45, 96, 152, 188, 190, 
244, 251, 255, 261, 268 279, 
280, 281, 286, 288, 290, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 297, 298, 300, 
303, 305, 338, 359, 360, 361, 
362, 363, 364, 369, 370, 371, 
374, 382, 383, 394, 395, 401, 
402, 405, 406, 408, 410, 413, 
415, 427, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
439, 440, 441, 446, 451, 455, 
458, 479, 481, 515, 517, 518, 
521, 545, 546, 547, 548, 562 

Katoch, 373, 377, 383, 393, 394 

Katora Sar, 311, 541 

Katori Sar, 333 
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Katoria, 539 

Katoria Sar, 332 

Katra, 45, 219, 220, 252, 265, 277, 
295, 297, 337, 339-41, 346, 469, 
470, 471, 479, 480, 483, 484, 
485, 487, 489, 491, 493, 
499, 503, 518, 519, 559, 560, 
561, 562, 569, 570, 571, 572, 
576, 577, 578 

kau, 323 

Kaua, 343 

Kayasth, 395, 424 

Kenaki waterfall, 540 

Keonthal (HP), 70, 386 

Kesri Hill, 540 

Kéuli, 522 

khair phulai, 323 

Khajar, 546 

Khakhas, the, 68, 75 

Khalsa army/ institution, 65-6 

Khaltse, 69 

Khan Saheb Ali Baksh, Ustad, 97 

Khan, Abdul Hamid, 202 

Khan, Abdul Qayyim, 98, 103, 
202, 203 

Khan, Air Marshal Asghar, 209-10 

Khan, Air Marshal Nar, 167 

Khan, Amanullah, 196, 204 

Khan, Badé Ghulam All, 97 

Khan, Brig. Muhammad Hayat, 203 

Khan, Col. Abdul Rehman, 121 

Khan, Col. Rehmatullah, 125 

Khan, Col. Shér Muhammad, 201 

Khan, Field Marshal Ayib, 167, 
172-3, 202 

Khan, Gohar Aya, 172-3 

Khan, Liaquat Ali, 199 

Khan, Lt. Col. Ahmed Nasir, 181 

Khan, Maj. Gen. Akbar 135 

Khan, Mamman, 91, 98 

Khan, Raja Abdul Razzak, 314 

Khan, Raja Mohammad Haidar, 201 
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Khan, Raja Rustam, 314 
Khan, Sardar Sikafider Hayat 
203, 204, 211, 213 
Khanabal, 220 
Khandli, 323 
Khaned, 547 
Khani Top, 241, 538 
Khara Gali, 542 
Kharak Singh, prince, 63, 66, 260 
Khari Khariali, 65-6, 68 
Khas Thakkars, 502 
Khashali language, 226 
Khashas, the, 75, 
khatamband, 284 
khatambafid, in Chenaini, 348 
Khatik, 372, 383 
Khatris, the, 396, 397, 398, 399, 423 
sub-castes, 398, 399 
Khéor, 328 
Khéetarpal, Second Lieut. Arun, 177 
Khilanmarg, 311 
Khodra, 540, 541 
Khokhar, 55-6, 374, 386, 393, 403 
Khorasafi, 373 
Khour, 439 
Khurshid, Khurshid Hassan, 202, 208, 
211 
Khusrau Jung, Nawab Mehboob Ali 
Khan, 416 
Kian Sharif, 431 
Kibar Nallah, 516, 535 
Killar, 240, 536, 352 
kingfishers, 323, 523, 526 
Kiramchi, see Krimchi, 52, 65 
Kirat Singh, Raja Muhammad, of 
Kishtwar, 73 
Kirpal Singh, Raja, 443, 448 
Kirti Raja, king, 46, 51 
Kishanpur, 525 
Kishen Gafiga, 431 
Kishtwar, 46, 48, 58, 60, 62, 65, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 83, 88, 
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166, 167, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 231, 
232, 241, 243, 245, 297, 359, 
386, 392, 395, 405, 435, 439, 
441, 515, 516, 517, 521, 534, 
535, 536, 538, 539, 549, 562 
agitations of 1969 and 1974, 
186-7 

Kishtwar High Altitude National Park 
515, 521 

Kishtwari, 70, 226, 227, 228, 232, 243 

kite, common pariah, 323 

koel, 323 

kohlas (birds), 319 

Kokar Sar, 333 

Kokernag, 243 

Kol Kandoli, 469, 470, 479 

Kol Sar, 313 

Koori Pas, 353 

Koote, 44 

Kot-Bhalwal, 463 

Koteranka, 328 

Kotli, 65, 76, 85, 206, 211, 212, 216, 
219, 265, 322, 359, 426, 428 

Kounser Nag, 539, 540 

Kounser Sar, 539, 540 

Kountwara, 69 

krait, 515, 529 

Krash Nai stream, 538 

Krimchi, 65, 219, 287, 296, 337, 339, 
341-2, 351, 471, 479, 481 

Kripal Singh, 48, 58 

Krishan Pal, Raja, 285 

Krishna Ghati, 312 

Kshemagupt, 76 

Kshiti Raja, 77 

Kud, 219, 221, 222, 234, 240, 455, 
462, 466, 567 

kud (dance) 234, 236, 338, 348, 456, 
460, 462 

Kud, Pateru, 234 

Kulu, 232, 252, 370, 393, 440, 448, 
559 
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Kulwant Singh, Maj. Gen., 334 

Kumhar, 379, 424 

Kun, 231, 241, 246, 537, 548 

Kufidal Shahi, 431, 432 

Kundhlan, 541 

Kundi Murai, 539 

Kungwattan, 540 

Kufijar, 383 

Kupwara, 561 

Kurhan springs, 292 

Kuriya Palmar, 246 

Kurukshétr(a), 47, 51, 

Kush, son of Sri Ram, 50, 

Kushans, the, 45, 267, 268, 270, 
328, 342 


Labana, 383, 424 

lacquer work, 439 

Ladakh, 74, 67, 225, 226, 227, 236, 
536 

Ladakhi words, 227 

Ladda Dhar, 344 

Laddan fort, 348-9 

Ladden, 543, 544 

Lahore, 51, 55, 63-8, 74, 78-9, 85, 
237, 259, 260, 266, 284, 312, 
315, 328, 347, 353, 424, 436, 
444,512 

Lahore court, 444 

lakes, 69, 82, 83, 226, 229, 232, 246, 
256, 265, 271, 277, 280, 288, 
292, 293,311, 313, 331, 349-51, 
473, 478, 479, 520, 539, 540, 
541, 542, 559, 570, 577 

lakes, seven, 541 

Lakhanpur, 44, 57-9, 220, 273: 
281, 291, 292, 547, 562 

Lakshman, 284 

Lakshmi, Deity, 221, 474, 476, 499 

Lal Bauli, 328 

Lal Din, Miyafi, minister, 88 

Lal Dramman, 241 
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Lalitaditya, 319 

Landhar, 351, 543, 544 

Langerah, 538, 539 

lafigurs, 323, 517 

Lati, 337, 351, 435, 455, 542, 
545, 547 

lead, 226 

leather, 438 

leatherwork, 439 ; 

Leh, 74, 219, 252, 537, 560 

Lehinwan, 537 

Lendi dialect, 310 

leopard, snow, 323, 515, 517 

leopards, 229, 319, 515, 517, 518, 
519, 520, 521, 323, 355, 527 

Liaquat Company, 179-80 

limestone, 295, 298, 545, 547 

Lifiga Raja, 342 

lingam, 258 

literacy, 251, 279, 285, 336, 364, 569 

lizards, 521 

Lo(w)ang, 292, 548 

Loha Nathi, 545 

Lohai- Malhar, 280 

Lohar, 405, 424 

Lohara dynasty, 47, 76-7 

Lohara kingdom, 75-8, See Poonch 

Loharakotta, 75, 77 

Lohri, 460 

Lonvilad, 537 

Loran, 75, 312, 316, 317, 542 

Loran stream, 316 

Luck Sar, 313 

Ludhiana, 252, 559 

lynx, 527 


Machail, 236, 237, 241 

Machail Yatra, 241 

Machhedi, 282, 287, 351, 438, 546 
Madari, 370 

Madha Top, 554 
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Madho Singh, prince, 296 
Madhya Désh, 50 
Madr (désh or janpad), 48-50, 267 
Madr Desh, 393 
Madr, Apr, 49, 328 
Madr, Pirav, 49 
Magarkot, 535, 536, 535, 536 
Mahabharat, the, 49, 80, 235, 264, 
291, 326, 348, 349, 353, 479 
Mahabilvakeshwar temple, 286, 481 
Mahdajans, the, 395,396, 424 
annual congregations of, 396 
sub-castes, 396 
Mahalakshmi, 295, 499 
Mahamaya temple and city forest, 260 
Mahanal temple, 297, 481 
Mahar, 13 180 
Maharashtra, 389 
mahaseer, 277, 282, 543, 544, 545 
Mahbib ul Haq, 416 
Mahesh peak, 241 
Mahishasur Murdini, 295 
Mahishasur, the demon king, 295 
Mahmid, Sultan of Ghazni, 48, 53, 
56, 75, 204, 212, defeated by 
Poonch, 77 
Mahore, 226 
Mahorgarh, 265, 271, 272, 273 
Majalta, 385 
Majorhi, 545 
Makar Safikrafiti, 460 
Mal Dev, Raja, 50, 52, 54, 258 
Mal Devi, 295 
Malhotra, Captain V., 177 
Mali, 383 
mallard, 518, 520, 526 
Malwa, 51, 78, 561 
Malwan, 538 
Man Sifigh, Bhai, 510 
Man Sifigh, Raja, 391 
Manak Dev, Raja, 292 
Manali, 252, 291, 531, 559 
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Manaver, 456 

Manawar, 68 

Mandal, 523, 524 

Mandalekh Shrine, 235 

Mandhi Dhar, 294, 546 

Mafidi, 90, 91, 101, 179, 311 

Mandi (HP), 70, 386 

Mandi village, 316 

Mandiala, 182, 183, 184 

Mandichool, 312 

Mandik Sar, 538 

Mafidlik, Raja, 376, 463, 466, 523, 
524 

Manendra, king of Sakla (Kishtwar) 
70 

Maifigla Dam, 205, 206, 428, 429, 432 

Mafigla Dévi, 326 

Manhis, 370, 392, 393 

Mani Mahesh, 244, 547 

Mani Mahesh yatra, 244 

Maniotra Thakkars, 502 

Maiijakote, 329 

Mankot, 52, 57, 62, 68, 292, 292, 440, 
448, 449 

Manma Mata, 328-9 

Mansa Dévi nallah, 343-4, 353, 

Mansar, 54, 265, 277, 292, 337-9, 
349-51, 473, 474, 477, 478, 
479, 484, 519, 520, 521, 559, 
560, 570, 577 

Mantalai, 219, 337, 351, 455, 462, 
471, 473, 479, 481, 542, 543, 
544, 545, 547,577 

Manu, 55, 94 

Manwél, 339 

Marau, river, 531, 535 

marble, 226 

Marg, 445 

Marg Gali, 535 

Margan pass, 537 

Margan Top, 246 

Marguri, 540 
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markhor, 319, 517, 527 

Marmath, 231 

Marusuda river, 538 

Marwa, 516 

Marwah, 69, 74, 240, 241, 246, 537 

Marwah river, 246 

Mashki, 381 

masnads, 436 

Mata Bala Sundari, 294, 525 

Mata Sundari Kote, 294 

Mathralla, 241 

mats, 435, 440, 441 

Matsal, 536 

Maula Bakhsh Talwafidiwalé, Miyafi 
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Mauryas, the, 45 

Mazhabi, 423, 424 

meadows, 243, 244, 246, 287, 292, 
293, 327, 343, 349, 508, 537, 
538, 542, 543, 544, 546, 548 

Medium Regiment-216, 184 

Meen, 523, 524 

Mégh, 369, 371, 384, 424 

Mégh clan, (aboriginal Jammuites), 48 

Mehmood ur Rehman, 452 

Mela Patt, 233, 234 

Mela Sifigh, Sant Bhai, 511 

memorial stones, 453 

Menander, 50, 319 

Mendhar, 50, 309, 318, 319, 403, 
505 

Méwar, 370, 392 

Miafi Bashir, 179 

Miafi Iftikhar ud Din, 110 

Miaa Rajpats, 342 

militancy, 70, 86, 79, 557 

mines, 236 

Minhas 382, 393 

miniature paintings, 443 

Mir Baz Khan, Raja, 78 

Miran Saheb, 319, 509 
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Mirasi, 384 
Mirpur, 48, 188 196, 201, 205, 206, 
321, 324, 359, 360, 367, 370, 
374, 381, 382, 388, 395, 
397, 399, 401, 402, 405, 407, 
425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 541 
Mirpur, Shopian, 541 
Mirpuris, the, 205, 206, 395, 396, 
428, 429, 430 
Mirpuris, the, recent racial 
stereotyping by Pakistanis, 206 
Mirwadiz Muhammad Ydsuf Shah 
198, 201, 202 
Mirwaiz Yasuf Shah, is tricked into 
resigning, 201 
parts ways with both “AJK’ 
government and AJKMC, 201 
prevented from returning to 
Srinagar, 207-8 
refuses to head interim ‘AJK’ set 
up, 198 
mitri (friendship) 234 
Miyaii, 392, 394 (see also Mian) 
Miyai, a title for Hindus, 374, 392 
Miyaiis, the, 432 
Mochi, 372, 373, 384 
Moel, 183 
Mohtra, 384 
Mohura power station, | 18 
Mohyal Brahmins, the, 384, 385, 389, 
423 
monals, 517 
monasteries, 82, 267 
Money, 569 
mongoose, 520, 523-5, 527 
monkey, 323, 518, 519 
monkey, rhesus, 518, 519 
Mookerjee, Dr. Syamé Prasad, 165-6 
moorhens, 526 


moral, 319 
Mother Goddess, 237, 245, 289, 290, 
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293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 302, 
339, 343, 353, 477, 489, 490, 
499, 501 
Moti Singh, Raja, 79, 314 
Moufigri, 342-3, 
Mubarak Mandi, 60, 90, 91, 101, 243, 
261, 536 
Mughal Road, 60, 312, 313, 331, 437 
Mughal Serai, 331 
Mughals, the, 56-9, 71, 72, 73, 78, 84, 
227, 228, 229, 232, 243, 245, 
256, 261, 262, 271, 273, 285, 
311, 312, 313, 314, 325, 329, 
348, 353, 437, 438, 443, 448, 
449, 507, 536, 541 
Muharram, 411, 412, 421 
Multan, 226, 353, 383, 403 
mufidan, 347, 350, 457, 461, 478 
Munnawar Tawi river, 171, 172, 
322-3 
Munni Lal, 124 
Muradpur, 329 
Murgan, 540 
Misa, Gen. Muhammad, 167, 172 
Museum, Dogra Art, 261 
museums, 261, 262, 266, 276, 452 
music, 261, 515, 338 
musk, 516 
Muslim Conference 197, 198, 199, 
201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 211, 
212, 213 
favours a J&K under the Maha- 
raja, 105 
Muslim mystics, 303 
Muslims, 359, 408, 409 
boycott militancy and 
separatism, 105, 412, 417-9 
celebrate Hifidu festivals, 410-11 
efforts towards literacy, 415-7 
employment under the 
government, 413-5 
illiteracy, 414-5 
Ancrease in population of, 410 
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loyalty to the Maharaja, 105, 412 
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love for Jammd, 408-10, 418-9 
migration into Jammf is 
encouraged by the Maharajas, 
408, 410, 413 
migration out of Jamma under 
duress, 418-9 
migration to Pakistan/ “AJK’ of, 
138-160 
neighbourhoods dominated by, 
413 
sing Hifidu bhajans, 411 
their festivals celebrated by 
Hiifidus, 411 
treat Hifidu neighbours as 
daughters, 412 
Muzaffarabad, 196, 204, 210, 212, 
213, 375, 397, 402, 407, 425, 
426, 427, 430, 431 
mynah, 517, 518, 520 
myna(h), Indian, 323 


Nag Dévata, snake god, 231, 237, 
263, 274, 275, 298, 350, 479 
462, 463, 523, 526 

Nag Mandal Dhar, 535 

Nag Majithan, 523 

Nag Pal, king, 232 

Nag Panchami, 234 

Nagar style, 342, 

Nagari Parole, 440, 525 

Nagarkot, 51, 391 

Nagbani, 263, 456, 522 

Nagrota, 44, 45, 219, 277, 341, 469, 
530 

Nagsena, Buddhist scholar, 70 

Nagseni, 69, 70 

Nag-vafishi, 387 

Nai, 385 

Naik, Behram, 311 

Nainsukh, artist, 444, 445, 542 

Naka Seoj Dhar, 542, 543, 545 

Nakseen, 243 
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Nal- Damyanti, 444 

Nalthi, 243, 548 

Nalthi Basti, 243 

namdas, 558 

Nanak Dev ji, Guru, 257, 264, 277, 
476, 568, 257 

Nanak Nagar gurudwara, 260 

Nandan Sar, 311, 328, 331-3, 540, 
541 

Nandéd (Maharashtra), 341 

Nandhishul waterfall, 542 

andi Chhool, 312 

Nafidiyala clan, 345 

Nandni, 518 

Nandni Wildlife Sanctuary, 518 

Nafidpur, 329 

angali Saheb, 319, 510, 511 

Nao Ghazi shrine, 260, 326 

Nara, 76 

Nara Nag, 339 

Nara Vahan, 76 

Narain Sifigh, Lt.Col., 114 

Narain Singh, prince, 71 

Narasimha temple, 298, 343, 350 

Narayan, Hindu deity, 476 

Narmada river, 258 

Narsingh Dev ji (Narsimh), 523 

Nataraj, 339 

Natha Top, 351, 554 

National Highway, 60, 219, 222, 
229, 231, 240, 244, 252, 257, 
260, 265, 268, 271, 279, 280, 
288, 298, 471, 474, 477, 479, 
518, 519, 530, 531, 554, 562, 
567 

Nau Gazia, Peer, 260, 326 

Naushera, 322, 326, 329, 359, 
370, 373, 375, 403, 406 

nautafiki, 456 

navaratra, 254, 256, 285, 297, 491, 
294, 297, 300, 329, 343, 570 
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Neel Sar, 311, 333, 541 

Neelkanth Mahadev temple, Basohli 
297, 481 

Neelum river/ valley, 431 

Neeru, 231, 236, 543 

Neeru valley 231 

Nehru, Pt. Jawaharlal, 124, 134, 159, 
165, 286, 561, 562 

neolithic period and sites, 45 

nerium indicum, 323 

Nilapura, 77 

nilgai, 229, 349 

nilgai (animal), 519 

Nilkanth temple, 285 

Nil-mat Purdn, 48, 449 

Nisar, Major, 177 

nomads, 437, 438 

Noor Jehan, queen, 312, 325 

Noori Chham, 312, 332, 541, 542 

Nopachi, 246 

‘Northern Areas’ (of POK), 321-2 

Nukwali Mata, 294 

Nun, 231, 241, 246, 292, 537, 538, 
548, 537, 548 

Nurpur, 65, 83, 353, 440, 448 

Nurpur Gali, 539, 542 

nutcrackers, 323 


oak, 228, 323, 521 

Obaidullah, (Pakistani) Admiral, 121 
Operation Grand Slam, 182 

Orissa, 342, 449 

Oswal, 380 

out of body experiences, 303 


Padam, 536 
Padar, 65, 69, 74, 226, 227, 236, 


237, 238, 240, 242, 536 
Padri, 226, 240, 244, 246, 538, 539 
Padri Galli, 244 
Padri language, 226 
Padyaran, 333 
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Pahalgam, 246, 536, 538, 560 
Pahar Chand, king, 233 
Paharhi, 237, 261, 276, 292, 322, 338, 
440, 448, 449, 450 
Paharhi paintings, 292 
Paharhi School (of art), 353 
Pai nallah, 501 
paintings, 258, 261, 262, 276, 258, 
261, 262, 266, 276, 281, 283, 
284, 285, 292, 326, 341, 353, 
440, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 449, 450, 480 
paintings, miniature, 261, 262, 276, 
283, 284, 285, 292, 440, 
443, 444, 445, 446, 448 
lesser known miniature painting 
schools, 448 
pakh songs, 338, 345 
Pakhalai, 544 
Pakistén, 44, 50, 70, 86, 88, 91, 92, 
102, 164, 167, 168, 169, 171, 
172, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
181, 182, 183, 186, 192, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 210, 212, 213, 215, 216, 
250, 255, 226, 268, 269, 279, 
310, 312, 321-2, 324, 326, 328, 
331, 352, 369, 370, 372, 373, 
374, 378, 380, 383, 384, 393, 
395, 397, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
406, 413, 419, 425, 428, 429, 
430, 436, 440, 447, 455, 456, 
457, 458, 507, 509, 511, 530, 
531, 544 
Pakistan 
‘jrregular’/ tribal forces of in 
1947, 108, 109, 110, 114 
invasion of Jamma and Kashmir 
in 1947, 109-138 
Pakistan Army, threefold strategy in 
1947, 106-7 
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Pakistan Occupied Kashmir, 325, 330 
see also “Azad Jammu & 
Kashmir,” “Northern Areas” and 
“POK”. 

Pakistan Rangers, 269 

Pal dynasty (Basohli), 82, 444 

Pal sub-caste, 407 

Pal, Raja Amrit, 443, 444 

Pal, Raja Bhupendra, 444 

Pal, Raja Sangram, 443 

palaces, 50, 60, 70, 85, 228, 233, 
253, 261, 262, 266, 276, 281, 
283, 284, 292, 297, 314, 347-8, 
352-3, 563 

Palampur, Nawab of, 90, 102 

Pallafiwala, 183, 184, 456 

Paloura, 390 

Palsara of Padar, 74 

Pamberwan, 266, 275 


_Pambla, 346 


Pampore, 220 

Panchéri/ Panchairi , 337-8, 34/-3, 
351, 455, 462, 471 

Pandavs, the, 231, 235, 287, 313, 489, 
80, 329, 348, 

Pafidit, Mrs Vijaylakshmi, 125 

Pangi, 236, 237 

Panikhar, 536, 537, 538 

Panini, grammarian, 48-9, 328, 

Pafij Peer, 326 

Panjal range, 71, 313, 315, 333, 
539, 540 

Panjal Trap, 540 

Pafijgraifi, 371 

Pafijnara, 329, 342, 

Panjsaran valley, 312 

Panjtari, 313, 330, 540, 541, 542,551 

Panjtirthi, Kathua, 299 

Panwar, Brig. M.S. 179, 180 

paper, 276, 435, 443, 446, 447, 449, 
490 

papiér maché, 558 
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para- sailing, 354 

parah, 391 

Paras Ram Déy, Raja, 47, 56, 57 

Paristan, 535 

Parli Vand/ Band, 290, 300 

Parole, 43 

Pratap Singh, Dr., 125 

partridge, black, 319 

partridge, rock, 319 

partridges, 518, 520 

partridge, green, 323 

Parvati Dévi ji, 347, 380, 381, 471, 
472, 473, 477, 478, 481, 489 

pashmina, 285, 353, 441, 558 

Pashto, 431 

Pashupati Nath, 489 

pass, 244, 245 

pastures, 241, 243, 286, 287, 305, 
516, 541 

pastures, (summer migration to), 48 

Patan, 327 

pateesd, 348 

Pateru Kud, 234 

Pathankot, 57, 68, 166, 176, 220, 252, 
264, 265, 268, 277, 303, 351, 
394, 406, 427, 439, 474, 477, 
479, 553, 559, 562, 563 

Patheyal clan, 342 

Pathohar, 422, 428, 427, 510 

patholi, 390, 391 

Patiala, 444 

Patimhal, 535 

Patni Top, 219, 222, 240, 244, 246, 
337-8, 351-2, 351,471, 472, 539, 
542, 543, 544, 545, 553, 554, 
559, 560, 567, 570, 577 

peacock, 520 

peafowl, 518, 520 

Peer Baba (Bafidral Khurd), 522, 524 

Peer Baba (Keuli, Billawar), 522, 524 

Peer Baba (Satwari), 254, 257 

Peer Kalewa, 330 
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Peer Kho cave temple, 50, 258, 259, 
481 

Peer Mittha, 258, 259 

Peer Rattan range, 310 

Pentecostals, the, 260 

People’s Party of Pakistan, 202, 210, 
211, 212, 204, 205, 212 

perfumes, 440 

Perné, 385 

Persia, 51, 60, 373 

Persian language, culture, 82, 229, 
251,261,325 

Péshawar, 51, 353 

Petrie, Mary 228 

pheasant, 517, 518, 519 

pheasant, koklar, 323 

pheasant, monal, 323 
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